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The  following  lectures  have  been  circulated  to  some  extent  in 
the  form  of  slips  reprinted  from  the  reports  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society  in  the  "  Boston  Evening  Transcript."  As 
here  presented,  the  lectures  are  printed  in  full,  and  reports  of 
the  discussions  following  the  lectures  are  added,  these,  where  it 
appeared  necessary,  having  been  carefully  revised  by  the  speakers. 

The  Committee  on  Lectures  and  Publication  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  repeat  what  they  have  before  stated,  that  the  Society  is 
not  to  be  held^  responsible  for  the  certainty  of  the  statements, 
the  correctness  of  the  opinions,  or  the  accuracy  of  the  nomen- 
clature, in  the  lectures  and  discussions  now  or  heretofore  pub- 
lished, all  of  which  must  rest  on  the  credit  or  judgment  of  the 
respective  writers  or  speakers,  the  Society  undertaking  only  to 
present  these  papers  and  discussions,  or  the  substance  of  them, 
correctly. 

B.  M.  Watson,     ^  Committee  on 
J.  H.  BowDiTCH,   >  Lectures  and 
Aaron  Low,         J  Publication. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  January  1,  1898. 

A  duly  notified  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at 
eleven  o'clock  today,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Applbton,  in 
the  chair. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  by  reason  of  illness,  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  Miss'  C.  M.  Endicott  Secretary  pro  tern. 

The  following  appropriations,  recommended  by  the  Executive 
Committee  at  the  meeting  on  the  sixth  of  November,  came  up  for 
final  action,  and  were  unanimously  voted,  viz. : 

For  Prizes  and  Gratuities  : 
For  Plants  for  the  year  1898      ....        $2,000 

1,732 

2,668 

1,200 

50a 

$8,100 


(C 


u 


u 


For  Fruits 
For.  Flowers 
For  Vegetables 
For  Gardens,  etc.  " 

Total 


(( 


u 


(t 


(I 


The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
reported  a  recommendation  that  the  Society  make  the  following 
further  appropriations  for  the  year  1898 : 

For  the  Committee  on  Lectures  and  Publication,  this 
sum  to  include  the  income  of  $50  from  the  John 
Lewis  Russell  Fund $300 

For  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  this  sum  to  cover 
all  extraordinary  expenses  of  said  Committee     .        .  400 
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For  the  Committee  on  the  Library,  for  the  purchase  of 
magazines  and  newspapers,  binding  of  books,  and 
incidental  expenses  of  said  Committee      .        .        .        $400 

For  the  Committee  on  School  Gardens  and  Children's 
Herbariums,  this  sum  to  cover  all  incidental  expenses 
of  the  Committee,  and  to  be  paid  through  the  usual 
channels 250 

For  the  salaries  of  the  Secretary  and  Librarian  and  the 
Treasurer  and  Superintendent  of  the  Building    .        .        3,000 
These  appropriations  were  unanimously  voted. 

The  President  reported  the  appointment  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Charles  E.  Richardson  as  Treasurer  and  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Building,  and  Robert  Manning  as  Secretary  and 
Librarian,  for  the  year  1898. 

Professor  Benjamin  M.  Watson,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Lectures  and  Publication,  announced  that  the  Programme  of 
Lectures  for  the  season  of  1898  had  been  printed  and  distributed 
to  members,  and  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  Committee  to  the 
retiring  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  D.  W.  French,  who  had  served  so  long 
on  that  Committee,  for  his  assistance  in  preparing  the  present 
course  of  lectures. 

E.  W.  Wood,  Delegate  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  pre- 
sented his  Annual  Report,  which  was  referred,  without  reading,  to 
the  Committee  on  Publication. 

The  Annual  Report  of  Henry  L.  Clapp,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  School  Gardens  and  Children's  Herbariums,  was  also 
referred  in  like  manner. 

President  Appleton  announced  that  he  had  decided  to  defer  the 
delivery  of  the  usual  Annual  Address  of  the  President  to  a  later 
meeting,  as  there  were  important  matters  now  under  considera- 
tion which  he  wished  to  mention  in  it. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  Schedule  of  Prizes  for 
1898,  and  also  announced  that  the  first  of  the  course  of  lectures 
before  the  Society  would  be  given  on  the  following  Saturday. 

Henry  T.  Clinkaberry,  of  Trenton,  N.J., 

having  been  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Society,  was  on  ballot  duly  elected. 
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On  recommendation  of  the  same  Committee 

Petsb  N^vik,  Secretary  of  the  Norwegian  Horticultural 
Society^  Ghristiania,  and 

Benjamin  Lincoln  Kobinson,  Ph.D.,  Curator  of  the  Gray 
Herbarium  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  were  elected 
Corresponding  Members  of  the  Society. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  February  5. 


MEETING  FOR  LECTURE  AND  DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  January  8,  1898. 

A  meeting  for  Lecture  and  Discussion  was  holden  today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the 
chair. 

The  following  lecture  was  delivered : 

The  Business  Side  of  Fruit  Culture. 

By  J.  H.  Hals,  South  GUttonbury,  Coon. 

Members  of  t?ie  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society :  I  shall 
speak  to  you  today  on  the  Business  Side  of  Fruit  Culture.  This  is 
an  important  side  in  this  country,  and  one  which  is  growing  in 
importance.  This  growth  is  hardly  realized  by  one  who  is  not  in 
close  touch  with  the  subject.  One  branch  in  particular  in  which 
this  growth  is  marked,  and  one  which  I  have  had  especial  oppor- 
tunity of  studying,  is  that  of  nurseries.  Up  to  1890  there  had 
been,  in  this  country,  no  investigations  on  this  subject.  In  the 
Census  of  1890  this  question  received  special  attention,  and  I  was 
appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census  to  take  charge  of 
and  report  on  this  branch  of  horticulture.  I  found  during  my 
investigations,  which  covered  the  whole  country,  that  while,  pre- 
vious to  1800,  there  had  been  but  few  commercial  nurseries  in  the 
country,  there  were,  in  1890,  nearly  five  thousand.^  Statistics 
showed  that  these  nurseries  contained  the  enormous  numbers  of 
240,000,000  apple,  38,000,000  cherry,  49,000,000  peach,  38,000,000 
plum,  and  other  trees,  as  well  as  271,000,000  strawberry  plants, 
86,000,000  raspberries,  49,000,000  currants,  etc.  These  represent, 
however,  a  two  years'  supply.  I  was  astonished  at  the  great 
numbers,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  country  would  be  overstocked. 
But  when  one  comes  to  consider  that  carelessness  in  the  nursery, 
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in  transporting,  and  in  receiving  and  planting,  result  in  the  loss  of 
fifty  per  cent,  and  that  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  remainder 
is  lost  by  the  poor  treatment  received  by  the  trees  after  they  are 
transplanted,  leaving  only  twenty-five  per  cent  which  survive 
three  years  after  leaving  the  nursery,  and  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  remainder  comes  to  perfect  fruitage,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  the  danger  of  overproduction  is  not  so  great  after  all. 
With  commercial  planters,  on  the  contrary,  nearly  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  trees  bought  are  made  to  grow ;  so  that  the  man  who 
has  a  business  interest  loses  but  ten  per  cent. 

Among  semi-tropical  fruits  we  find  that  the  growing  of 
oranges,  especially  in  California,  has  greatly  increased  —  hardly 
1,000,000  boxes  in  1890,  while  the  present  season's  crop  promises 
7,000,000  boxes  at  $2.00  or  more  per  box  in  the  orchard,  and  young 
trees  already  planted  will  soon  increase  this  yield  to  ten  or 
twelve  million  boxes.  This  is  practically  a  new  field  of  orchard 
work,  and  though  orange  growing  is  not  of  special  interest  to  us 
in  New  England,  every  pomologist  should  feel  an  interest  in  all 
departments  of  fruit  growing  in  his  own  country.  Every  com- 
mercial fruit  grower  should  keep  in  touch  with  the  details  of  all 
such  matters.  He  must  also  keep  in  touch  with  the  market, 
know  what  the  demand  is  for,  and  know  what  prices  the  differ- 
ent fruits  bring,  and  why  it  is  so.  Unless  he  does  this  he  will 
not  get  his  full  reward.  He  must  give  no  less  attention  to  grow- 
ing, and  more  to  keeping  abreast  of  the  times. 

Another  field  of  study  for  the  commercial  fruit  grower  is  that 
of  soil.  Special  soils  are  needed  for  special  varieties  of  fruits, 
and  a  man  must  study  closely  the  soil  conditions  and  the  adapt- 
ability of  varieties  to  the  various  soils.  He  must  also  watch  his 
neighbors  and  see  what  they  are  doing,  and  learn  from  the  mis- 
takes of  others  as  well  as  from  their  successes. 

But  the  greatest  thing  for  him  to  study  is  himself.  Does  he 
enjoy  the  plants  ?  Does  he  enjoy  working  and  planning  for 
them  ?  To  attempt  to  go  into  commercial  fruit  growing  just  to 
make  money  is  worse  than  useless.  A  man  does  that  best 
which  he  most  enjoys.  Whatever  you  do  you  want  to  get  pleas- 
ure out  of.  So  do  not  enter  commercial  fruit  growing  unless 
you  have  a  love  for  it,  and  so  are  better  able  to  attain  the  higher 
possibilities  of  fruit  culture.  And  one  must  not  be  discouraged 
by  the  various  failures  or  misfortunes  that  may  come  to  him  in 
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his  work.  A  man  who  will  become  easily  discouraged  by  a  frost, 
a  drought,  insects,  or  fungus  pests  is  not  likely  to  succeed. 

Just  what  fruits  one  should  plant  depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  farm  itself,  upon  what  the  man  enjoys,  and  to  a  degree 
upon  the  markets  which  he  aims  to  supply. 

The  new  race  of  Japanese  plums  are  fruits  to  which  a  good 
deal  of  attention  has  recently  been  given.  They  are  early  and 
abundant  bearers,  and  have  the  advantage  over  European  plums 
of  being  better  adapted  to  our  soils,  and  cover  a  very  wide  range 
of  season  —  from  early  June  till  October.  Many  of  them  are  of 
high  quality,  and  will  keep  in  good  condition  from  one  to  two 
weeks  after  being  picked  npe  from-  the  tree. 

Of  our  older  fruits  the  apple  is  the  surest  and  best.  It  is  easy 
to  grow  and  will  nearly  take  care  of  itself ;  still  that  is  not  the 
best  way  to  grow  it.  We  have  lately  heard  a  great  deal  about 
''  abandoned  farms.''  Many  of  them  may  not  be  adapted  to  grow- 
ing the  finer  crops,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  many  of  them  offer  a 
fine  opportunity  for  growing  apples.  When  we  consider  how 
well  the  apple  tree  does  without  much  culture,  and  when  we  note 
the  ever  increasing  demand  of  the  world  for  apples  of  fine  ap- 
pearance and  high  quality,  it  seems  as  if  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  devote  some  of  the  abandoned  farms  to  high  grade  apple  or- 
chards. People  will  generally  say  that  there  is  not  much  profit 
in  planting  apple  trees  on  these  hilly  farms  in  New  England, 
but  in  my  opinion  the  man  who  will  plant  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  trees  on  such  a  farm,  and  will  give  them  thorough  cul- 
ture, feeding,  spraying,  and  pruning,  and  will  pay  careful  attention 
to  thinning  the  fruit,  will  get  winter  apples  of  fine  appearance 
and  good  quality,  —  too  many  have  fine  appearance  and  2><>o^ 
quality,  —  and  find  a  ready  market  for  them,  always  at  a  price 
that  will  pay  a  profit.  But  in  future  years  high  quality  must 
also  go  with  fine  appearance. 

The  talk  of  an  "  off  year  "  is  generally  because  the  orchard  is 
in  the  hands  of  an  off  man.  When  apple  trees  bear  very  heavily 
they  exhaust  the  vitality  of  the  tree,  and  the  buds  for  the  follow- 
ing year  get  insufficient  nourishment,  or  possibly  none  are  devel- 
oped, and  the  next  year  a  very  small  crop,  or  more  likely  no 
crop,  is  the  result.  The  remedy  for  this  is  in  thinning  the  fruit 
on  the  trees  annually  from  their  earliest  bearing.  This  ensures 
annual  fruitage  except  occasionally  when  the  crop  is  lost  through 
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climatic  conditions.  I  will  make  the  prediction  that  the  man  who 
will  invest  capital  in  planting  winter  apples,  keeping  them  in 
good  condition  according  to  the  best  modern  methods,  and  care- 
fully thinning  the  crops,  will  receive  three  or  four  times  the 
annual  dividend  that  the  average  of  manufacturing  enterprise  in 
Massachusetts  will  pay.  Right  apple  culture  is  sure  to  pay  better 
than  manufacturing,  and  for  many  years  to  come  there  will  be 
less  competition  between  apple  culturists  than  between  manu- 
facturers. 

In  cultivating  the  peach  the  climatic  conditions  are  such  that 
the  fruit  grower  has  to  be  very  alert  to  prevent  damage  to  his  fruit 
buds  in  Massachusetts.  East  of  the  Connecticut  river  peaches 
may  be  grown  well  on  many  acres  of  high,  dry  lands  by  carefully 
studying  the  conditions,  by  feeding  \^ell,  and  by  giving  good 
frost  drainage.  It  is  best  to  plant  on  an  abrupt  knoll,  so  that 
frost  will  run  off  quickly.  By  selection  of  land  affording  the 
above  conditions  peaches  may  be  grown  with  success.  They  may 
be  grown  profitably  too,  for  there  is  a  great  demand  for  good 
home  grown  peaches  ripened  on  the  tree,  as  is  evinced  by  the 
carloads  brought  here  from  other  localities  and  sold  at  good 
prices,  though  far  inferior  to  those  that  may  be  grown  here. 

We  will  next  consider  small  fruits.  The  markets  give  liberal 
returns  for  fruit  of  the  highest  grade.  We  shall  find,  however, 
that  most  of  the  fine  canned  fruit  put  up  in  glass  for  the  best 
market  is  that  brought  from  across  the  water,  and  I  wonder  that 
we  Yankees  have  not  awakened  to  the  possibility  of  taking  this 
market  for  our  own.  Certainly  our  boys  and  girls  can  do  as  well 
as  the  peasants  of  Europe. 

There  is  another  fruit  (if  such  it  may  be  called)  which  is  very 
interesting  to  me,  and  that  is  the  chestnut.  In  southern  New 
England  the  trees  in  field  and  forest  grow  luxuriantly  and  bear 
full  crops,  though  the  nuts  are  small.  When  the  right  time 
comes  the  boys  and  girls  rush  out  and  gather  the  nuts  and  carry 
them  off  to  market.  How  greedy  the  markets  are  for  them  1  The 
whole  supply  is  gone  in  six  weeks,  though  the  people  would  eat 
them  all  winter.  We  import  large  quantities  of  foreign  chest- 
nuts, but  if  we  could  get  enough  native  chestnuts  of  a  large  size, 
with  the  fine  quality  of  our  nuts,  we  could  displace  the  foreign 
supply  with  our  own  product.  Still  better  results  could  l^e 
obtained  by  grafting  our  chestnut  sprout  lands  with  large,  sweet 
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Japanese  varieties.  Money  invested  in  growing  chestnuts  for 
market  in  this  way  would  pay  large  rewards,  for  native  sprouts 
grafted  with  the  early  bearing  Japanese  varieties  will  furnish 
paying  crops  in  ^ix  or  eight  years,  and  this  would  certainly  be  a 
promising  industry  for  the  people  of  New  England,  wherever  the 
native  chestnut  grows  freely. 

The  whole  theory  of  successful  soil  culture  consists  in  selling 
water,  because  it  is  the  cheapest  gift  to  man.  The  grain  farmer 
cuts  great  chunks  off  the  plant  food  in  the  soil  and  sends  it 
away.  So  does  the  potato  grower,  the  market  gardener,  the  hay 
farmer,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  the  dairyman.  The  fruit  grower 
keeps  most  of  his  plant  food  at  home  and  sells  water  just  as 
truly  as  though  he  tapped  the  spring  and  piped  its  water  down 
into  the  market,  only  the  fruit  baskets  take  the  place  of  pipes. 

Fruit  culture  is  one  thing  that  enables  us  to  sell  watered  stock 
and  satisfy  our  customers.  Disguised  in  the  luscious  strawberry, 
blooming  raspberry,  ebony  blackberry,  or  beneath  the  rosy  skin  of 
some  one  of  our  delicious  tree  fruits,  water  finds  a  ready  market 
at  prices  that  leave  '^  millions  in  it "  for  the  one  who  most  skil- 
fully assists  Nature  in  "turning  water  into  wine''  (fruits). 
Every  season  occurs  the  apparent  miracle  of  turning  water,  often 
impure  and  unwholesome,  into  rich  and  healthful  fruits,  which 
are  "  absolutely  pure,"  and  free  from  germs  or  microbes. 

How  best  and  most  economically  to  assist  Nature  in  the  work, 
and  reap  the  greatest  rewards,  is  the  question.  How  shall  the 
watercourses  be  turned  into  the  channels  of  tree,  plant,  and  vine, 
and  help  to  turn  the  wheels  of  fruit  culture  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  the  best  final  results  ? 

A  deep  ploughing  and  a  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil  will 
make  it  capable  of  holding  much  more  water  than  before.  A. 
cubic  foot  of  soil  will  hold,  after  being  pulverized,  a  hundred  times 
as  much  water  as  that  soil  would  hold  before.  This  water  will 
be  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  your  fruit  trees  and  so  will  swell  up 
your  fruit.  If  you  cannot  keep  enough  moisture  in  the  soil  by 
pulverizing  you  will  have  to  try  to  do  it  by  mulching,  and  if  you 
cannot  by  mulching  then  by  irrigation,  but  let  me  say  that  you 
cannot  irrigate  a  large  tract  with  windmills  and  tanks. 

Just  at  present  a  bushel  of  apples,  wheat,  or  potatoes  sells  for 
about  the  same  price,  $1  for  60  pounds.  In  the  apples  we  sell  1 
ounce  nitrogen,  IJ  ounces  potash,  and  J  ounce  phosphoric  acid, 
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which  costs  IJ  cents,  leaving  98^  cents  for  the  water.  Potatoes 
take  from  the  farm  4  ounces  nitrogen,  2  ounces  phosphoric  acid, 
and  nearly  5  ounces  potash,  valued  at  6J  cents,  leaving  93J  cents 
for  the  water.  The  bushel  of  wheat  has  IJ  pounds  nitrogen,  10 
ounces  phosphoric  acid,  and  5  of  potash,  worth  SOJ  cents,  leaving 
only  69|  cents  for  the  water.  Fifteen  bushels  of  apples  take  no 
more  plant  food  from  the  soil  than  one  bushel  of  wheat,  yet 
bottled  up  under  their  bright  skin  you  can  sell  766  pounds  of 
water  for  $14.77 !  To  sell  the  same  amount  of  water  in  wheat 
would  take  84  bushels,  or  the  product  of  five  average  acres,  while 
the  apples  would  come  from  one  well  grown  and  well  nurtured 
tree.  Eighteen  pounds  water,  J  ounce  nitrogen,  J  ounce  potash, 
and  so  little  phosphoric  acid  that  you  cannot  see  it  with  a  micro- 
scope, all  costing  less  than  ^  a  cent,  make  10  quarts  of  straw- 
berries, that  sell  for  $1,  the  same  as  the  bushel  of  wheat,  which 
takes  sixty  times  as  much  plant  food  from  the  soil.  Selling 
water  in  a  strawberry  basket  enriches  both  the  farm  and  the 
farmer. 

My  trial  bed  and  test  plot  of  strawberries  is  on  medium  sandy 
loam  soil,  well  pulverized  to  the  depth  of  15  inches,  then  sub- 
irrigated  by  |-inch  perforated  iron  pipes,  lying  6  feet  apart,  1 
foot  below  the  surface.  Every  condition  is  as  favorable  as  I 
know  how  to  make  it  for  pumping  water  into  strawberries,  and  so 
securing  the  greatest  size  and  yield.  It  contains  12  plants  each 
of  all  leading  varieties.  Each  plant  is  allowed  2^  square  feet 
of  land.  Six  of  the  largest  and  most  productive  varieties 
yielded  an  average  of  a  little  more  than  one  quart  to  the  plant, 
18,360  quarts  per  acre.  The  average  for  the  whole  bed,  includ- 
ing many  shy  fruiting  varieties,  was  ^  of  a  quart  per  plant,  or 
13,115  quarts  per  acre,  400  per  cent  increase  over  3,200  quarts, 
the  average  yield  in  the  State.  These  berries  were  so  puffed 
up  in  size  and  beauty  by  extra  conditions  that  their  selling  price 
was  50  per  cent  above  average  market  prices. 

Tf  with  water  you  can  float  400  per  cent  increased  yield  into 
market  and  soak  the  price  up  50  per  cent  more,  does  that  not 
show  profit  enough  to  keep  all  soil  pumps  well  oiled  and  leave  a 
good  margin  for  outside  fun?  Three  hundred  and  forty  of  my  big 
Japan  plums,  82  per  cent  water  and  18  parts  solid,  made  a  bushel 
that  sold  at  $4.80,  while  720  of  same  varieties  26  parts  solid  and 
only  74  of  water,  made  a  bushel  that  sold  the  same  day  in  the 
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same  market  at  $2.56,  or  over  9100  per  barrel  for  the  extra 
percentage  of  water  in  the  larger  plums.  Open  up  the  water- 
courses of  the  soil,  and  be  ready  for  the  flood  tide  of  prosperity ; 
it  is  of  no  use  to  dam  it  with  '^  I  can't ! '' 

My  big  peaches  — 100  to  the  bushel  —  92  parts  water  to  8  pai*ts 
solids,  sold  at  $5 ;  the  same  variety,  400  to  the  bushel,were  84  parts 
water,  16  of  solids,  and  sold  at  70  cents  per  bushel  —  $4.60  for  the 
water  and  40  cents  for  the  solids  in  the  large  fruit,  and  58.7  cents 
for  the  water  aud  11.3  cents  for  the  solids  in  the  small  ones,  or 
95.64  per  gallon  for  extra  water. 

Next  to  thorough  soil  culture  is  a  matter  which  I  think  is  of 
great  importance,  and  that  is  cultivating  the  plants  late  into  the 
fall.  For  the  more  thoroughly  we  can  cultivate  the  plants  late 
in  the  season  the  better  will  the  fruit  buds  winter.  If  we  cease 
culture  early,  wood  and  fruit  buds  mature  early,  so  that  the  leaves 
fall  off  too  soon,  the  warm  weather  of  late  fall  will  sometimes 
start  the  buds  of  next  year  to  swelling,  and  then  when  the  severe 
winter  weather  comes  the  buds  are  winter-killed.  There  is,  how- 
ever, even  danger  of  cultivating  too  late.  Yet  for  all  this  it  is 
often  the  late  growth  of  a  plant  that  stands  the  winter  best,  and 
you  can  notice,  among  tender  blackberries  and  raspberries,  where 
a  plant  was  exposed,  that  the  little  late  suckers  withstood  the 
cold  while  the  early  matured  canes  were  often  winter-killed. 

To  keep  foliage  in  good  condition  we  must  occasionally  spray 
the  plants.  The  finest  fruit  comes  only  from  trees  and  plants 
that  have  healthy  foliage.  Then  there  is  another  important  fact. 
I  have  seen  apple  and  pear  orchards  which  have  failed  to  fruit  be- 
cause of  too  much  foliage  and  soft  wood  growth.  This  fault  can 
be  corrected  by  witholding  stable  and  other  nitrogenous  manures 
and  by  root  pruning  of  over  vigorous  trees,  which  treatment  will 
cause  them  to  form  fruit  buds  and  become  productive. 

The  next  subject  to  consider  is  that  of  cover  crops.  The  land 
in  orchards  should  not  be  left  bare  through  the  freezing  of  late 
fall  and  early  spring.  After  fertilizing,  leaving  the  ground  bare 
is  wasteful,  and  a  cover  crop  should  be  sown  wherever  possible, 
not  only  to  prevent  the  waste  of  fertility,  but  also  as  a  protection 
to  the  tree  roots.  These  cover  crops  should  be  of  such  plants  as 
will  gather  in  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air,  so  that  when  they  are 
ploughed  under,  the  soil  will  be  enriched.  In  Connecticut  I  find 
clover  to  be  one  of  the  best  crops  to  plant.     In  Western  New 
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York  and  Michigan  they  use  various  kinds  of  vetches.  The  cover 
crop  should  be  sown  in  August  or  early  September,  and  should  be 
ploughed  in  in  the  spring.  It  should  be  done  early  in  the  spring  — 
not  left  till  May  or  June.  This  treatment  will  many  times  repay 
the  planter.  As  I  said,  it  should  be  ploughed  in  early  in  the 
spring,  and  I  should  especially  state  that  this  means  shallow 
ploughing.  Deep  ploughing  is  apt  to  be  pretty  dangerous.  This 
cover  crop  is  very  good  for  green  manuring.  After  ploughing  in 
in  the  springtime,  a  summer  green  crop  may  be  sown  if  it  is  de- 
sirable to  enrich  the  land  at  small  cost,  and  I  find  that  the 
Southern  cow  pea  does  very  well.  Early  in  June  I  should  plant 
two  or  three  rows  of  cow  peas  in  drills  between  each  two  rows  of 
young  orchard  trees.    Then  culture  can  be  continued. 

All  purchased  fertilizers  cost  a  good  deal,  and  yet  commercial 
fruit  growers  need  buy  scarcely  a  dollar's  worth  of  high  priced 
nitrogen.  Mother  Nature  will  give  him  a  very  good  fertilizer  if 
he  uses  these  cover  crops,  and  he  need  never  buy  nitrogen.  Of 
other  kinds  of  fertilizers  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  most 
needed,  but  in  all  this  question  of  fertilizers  the  local  soil  condi- 
tions have  to  be  studied,  and  plans  made  with  regard  to  them. 
But  one  thing  must  be  remembered,  and  that  is  that  stable 
manure  must  be  avoided  in  most  orchards  after  they  come  of 
fruiting  age. 

We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  diseases  and  insects  which 
injure  the  health  of  fruits.  The  injurious  insect  of  which  we 
hear  a  great  deal  of  late  is  the  San  Jose  scale.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  very  good  thing  about  the  San  Jose  scale.  It  has  scared 
the  fruit  growers.  Men  are  now  looking  over  and  examining 
their  fruit  trees  as  they  never  did  before,  and  they  examine  criti- 
cally every  tree  they  buy,  and  as  a  result  their  orchards  are  likely 
to  be  much  better  known  and  cared  for  than  ever  before.  So  the 
San  Jose  scale,  a  dangeix)us  pest  as  it  is,  has  proved  a  great  bless- 
ing. And  the  San  Jos4  scale  is  the  one  thing  that  will  kill  an 
apple  tree.  So  apple  trees  that  have  rather  been  left  to  them- 
selves in  the  past  must  now  be  carefully  looked  after  or  go  down. 
This  of  course  means  better  apple  culture  and  better  apples. 

Then  there  is  the  disease  of  yellows,  which  attacks  peach  trees, 
and  spreads  easily  from  tree  to  tree,  and  if  left  will  kill  the 
trees.  In  eradicating  this  disease  the  most  vigorous  measures 
must  be  taken.      Every  infested-  tree  must  be  taken  up  and 
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burned,  root  and  top.  A  man  who  pulls  up  and  Imrns  a  tree  in- 
fested by  yellows  does  good  missionary  work.  I  take  such  a  tree 
out  the  first  day  I  see  it.  I  recently  sold  a  lot  of  peaches  here 
in  Boston  market,  and  near  me  was  a  man  selling  two  loads  of 
peaches  which  were  full  of  yellows.  He  got  25  cents  a  basket 
for  his  peaches,  while  I  got  $1.35  for  mine.  I  was  ahead  $1.10 
on  every  basket,  because  I  was  "  scared  "  of  yellows.  The  man 
who  is  scared  is  bound  to  make  money.  He  is  alert  to  the  danger 
that  threatens  his  business,  and  so  uses  every  known  means  to 
check  loss. 

Then  another  disease  is  the  rust  of  the  strawberry,  or  the  red 
rust,  as  it  is  called.  On  some  soils  and  with  some  varieties,  this 
does  not  spread,  but  on  others  it  does,  and  the  treatment  to  give 
the  plants  is  to  dip  them,  when  setting  out,  into  a  solution  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  then  to  spray  once  or  twice  during  the  summer 
with  the  mixture,  and  again  once  or  twice  early  in  the  following 
spring.  It  may  cost  $15  per  acre  through  the  season  to  spray ; 
it  will  pay,  however,  and  pay  handsomely. 

We  will  next  consider  the  thinning  of  fruit.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  you  practise  the  thinning  of  fruit  on  your  apple  trees. 
Now,  apple  trees  will  do  a  good  deal  if  you  do  nothing  for  them. 
But  the  man  who  wants  good  apples  —  apples  that  will  pay  —  in 
the  future  will  practise  thinning  his  fruit.  I  should  take  a  young 
tree  which  attempted  to  produce  one  hundred  apples,  and  remove 
at  least  fifty  of  them,  leaving  not  more  than  fifty  to  ripen.  The 
next  year,  if  it  attempted  to  produce  two  hundred,  I  should 
leave  one  hundred  or  less,  and  the  next,  if  it  had  one  thousand 
apples,  I  should  leave  three  or  four  hundred  only.  By  this 
method  I  should  get  that  tree  into  the  habit  of  annual  bearing. 
The  man  who  will  make-  fruit  growing  a  profitable  business  will 
thin  all  his  fruit.  A  peach  tree  that  will  set  one  thousand 
peaches  needs  to  have  six  or  seven  hundred  thinned  off.  The 
commercial  side  of  fruit  growing  demands  thinning  of  nearly  all 
your  fruits.  You  will  get  more  bushels  to  the  treq  within  rea- 
sonable bounds ;  the  more  you  throw  away  the  more  pounds  or 
bushels  you  will  have  left,  increased  size  more  than  making  up 
loss  in  number.  In  thinning  Japanese  plums  I  should  leave  the 
fruits  four  inches  apart,  and  peaches  from  five  to  six  inches.  If 
you  make  a  practice  of  thinning  your  fruit  from  the  trees,  you 
will  usually  get  four  dollars  for  one.     I  have  often  had  it  in- 
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crease  the  crop  fifty  per  cent,  and  the  selling  prices  five  hundred 
per  cent. 

The  next  thing  after  producing  fine  fruit  is  to  know  how  toseU 
it  so  that  it  will  bring  the  most  money.  Great  care  needs  to  be 
given  to  the  picking  of  fruit,  and  careful  attention  to  the  market- 
ing. You  want  to  go  into  the  market  and  study  the  sales  of 
fruit.  You  will  find  that  that  which  brings  the  best  price  is  that 
which  is  the  neatest,  the  fullest,  and  the  most  honestly  packed 
for  local  markets.  You  want  to  leave  the  small  fruits  until  thor- 
oughly ripe,  and  then  pick  in  the  cool  of  the  day.  The  fruit 
should  be  packed  always  in  a  cool  place  and  put  in  tight  pack- 
ages, for  the  less  the  air  reaches  the  fruit  the  better  it  will  keep. 
Then  the  crates  and  boxes  should  be  kept  away  from  the  air  as 
much  as  possible.  In  packing  you  want  to  grade  your  fruit. 
The  finest  will  go  for  fancy,  then  number  one  and  seconds.  All, 
however,  should  be  good,  sound  fruit,  of  as  even  size  and  quality 
as  possible.  The  three  or  four  grades  should  be  uniform  through- 
out. Ask  your  dealers  what  kind  of  packages  sell  best.  Then 
get  the  neatest  and  most  attractive  packages  you  can,  and  have 
the  fruit  put  up  as  neatly  as  possible.  It  should  be  graded  by 
hand.  In  many  fruit  districts  they  have  a  method  of  grading 
tree  fruits  by  machinery,  and  it  appears  at  first  sight  to  do  no 
harm  to  the  fruit.  But  in  a  few  hours  the  fruit  will  lose  color  by 
this  method  of  grading.  Then  you  want  to  pack  honestly,  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  just  as  full  as  possible.  But  I  would  not  get 
men  to  do  the  packing.  Hire  girls  for  this  part  of  the  work,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  work  is  better  done.  Next  label  your  brand 
and  then  strike  upon  a  good  dealer.  Tell  him  it  is  a  good  thing, 
for  you  know  that  it  is,  and  make  him  know  it  too.  Have  a  good 
commission  man,  and,  if  possible,  make  him  come  out  to  your 
place  and  see  your  orchards,  and  study  your  methods  of  doing  the 
work.     Have  him  believe  in  your  fruit. 

The  business  side  of  fruit  growing  means  belief  in  yourself, 
and  then  getting  those  with  whom  you  trade  to  believe  in 
you. 

Finally,  believe  in  your  line  of  business.  Don't  get  into  it 
until  you  have  carefully  thought  it  out  and  made  up  your  mind 
that  you  can  succeed  in  it,  and  then  stick  to  it  all  the  time, 
on  the  alert  at  all  times  for  most  approved  methods  and  vari- 
eties. 
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Discussion. 

A  gentleman  asked  what  treatment  was  best  for  the  black  knot. 
Mr.  Hale  replied  that  it  should  be  cut  out  thoroughly  as  soon 
as  it  appears.     Then  the  trees  should  be  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
mixtui-e.     This  disease  is  now  known  to  be  controllable. 
C.  S.  Pratt  asked  how  to  cool  off  berries  before  packing  them. 
Mr.  Hale  replied  that  if  they  must  be  picked  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  he  would  pack  in  ventilating  crates  and  then  haul  the  crates 
to  a  cool  place. 

Samuel  H.  Warren  inquired  whether  it  was  better  to  pack 
apples  in  barrels  or  in  crates. 

Mr.  Hale  replied  that  he  should  use  whatever  kind  the  market 
demanded.  He  believes,  however,  that  the  time  is  coming  when 
barrels  will  be  abandoned  for  crates  or  boxes.  The  former,  being 
easy  to  roll,  make  injury  to  the  apples  greater  than  would  be  the 
case  with  boxes. 

Mr.  Warren  said  he  wished  to  ask  about  spraying  strawberry 
plants  for  rust.  The  Experiment  Station  at  Amherst  had  not 
been  successful  in  this  treatment,  and  he  should  like  to  know 
what  the  reason  was. 

Mr.  Hale  said  that  as  he  did  not  know  the  conditions  he  could 
not  say ;  but  on  his  farm  the  Downing  and  Marshall  strawberries, 
which  rust  as  quickly  as  any  varieties,  are  kept  wholly  free  from 
rust  by  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  He  would  spray  at'  least 
once  in  the  fall  and  twice  in  the  spring  before  fruiting. 

Mr.  Warren  wished  to  know  whether  Mr.  Hale  had  left  any 
plants  unsprayed,  so  that  he  could  tell  whether  the  plants  on  his 
farm  would  have  been  affected  by  rust  at  all. 

Mr.  Hale  said  he  had  left  some  and  they  were  attacked  by  the 
rust. 

A  lady  asked  what  varieties  of  strawberries  the  lecturer  would 
recommend,  and  whether  he  thought  hill  culture  or  matted  rows 
the  most  profitable  way  of  growing  plants. 

Mr.  Hale  replied  that  as  to  variety  it  would  depend  largely 
upon  the  soil.  As  to  the  most  profitable  way  of  growing  he  would 
say  hill  culture  by  all  means.  People  sometimes  prefer  matted 
rows,  but  chiefly  because  that  is  the  easier  way. 

Benjamin  W.  Putnam  remarked  that  the  lecturer  had  said  that 
rust  reduced  the  yield  of  the  strawberry  plants  very  much,  but 
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that  he  knew  a  strawberry  grower  who  said  the  rust  did  not  harm 
the  plants ;  he  should  like  to  know  how  much  Mr.  Hale  thought 
rust  hurt  the  plants. 

Mr.  Hale  replied  that  he  had  known  the  yield  to  be  cut  down 
seventy-five  per  cent  by  rust. 

Mr.  Frost  wanted  to  know  whether  the  lecturer  meant  to  say 
that  hill  culture  \vould  be  better  than  matted  rows. 

Mr.  Hale  said  he  certainly  did. 

Mr.  Frost  said  that  the  hill  system  had  been  tried  here  long 
ago  and  cultivators  had  returned  to  the  matted  row  system.  He 
thought  that  the  best  fruit  came  from  matted  rows,  while  in  the 
hill  system  one-third  of  the  hills  would  be  found  dead. 

Mr.  Warren  said  that  Mr.  Frost  practically  cultivated  in  the 
hill  system. 

Thomas  Harrison  said  that  he  did  not,  himself,  find  the  rust 
very  troublesome,  and  wished  to  know  why  he  had  not. 

Mr.  Hale  said  that  rust  spreads  according  to  the  weather  con- 
ditions. AVarm,  damp,  cloudy  weather  made  it  spread,  while  tlie 
opposite  conditions  would  not  favor  its  increase. 

Robert  Farquhar  wished  to  know  what  remedy  Mr.  Hale  would 
recommend  for  the  San  Jose  scale. 

Mr.  Hale  replied  that  whale  oil  soap  was  by  all  means  the  best 
remedy.     However,  he  had  had  very  little  trouble  with  this  pest. 

Professor  W.  M.  Munson  said  that  he  thought  the  reason  Mr. 
Hale  had  not  had  trouble  with  the  San  Jose  scale  was  because  he 
had  been  using  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Mr.  Harrison  said  he  had  found  this  pest  some  time  ago  on 
vines  of  the  Concord  grape.  He  thought  it  might  have  been 
brought  on  some  California  grape  vines.  He  had,  however,  pulled 
up  and  burned  the  vines,  and  had  never  seen  the  scale  since.  Mr. 
Harrison  also  said  he  should  like  to  ask  whether  Mr.  Hale  had 
taken  into  consideration  the  cultivation  of  the  red  currant. 

Mr.  Hale  replied  that  the  market  for  red  currants  had  been 
largely  overstocked  the  past  ten  years. 

In  answer  to  further  questions  Mr.  Hale  said  that  natural  apple 
trees  are  best  to  graft  on.  In  treating  apple  trees  he  would 
trust  to  chemical  manures,  and  would  mulch  if  there  was  danger 
of  drought.  Apple  trees,  if  well  cared  for,  would  not  need  to  be 
scraped,  but  in  case  of  a  person  buying  an  old  orchard  which  was 
in  poor  condition  he  would  advise   scraping  the  trees  and  then 
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spraying  twice  with  copper  sulphate.  It  would  be  best  to  head 
trees  rather  low,  as  the  more  work  that  can  be  done  from  the 
ground  the  better.  It  is  better  to  grow  trees  with  one  leader,  for 
two  or  three  leaders  tend  to  break  down  a  tree. 

Arthur  M.  Clement  expressed  himself  as  being  in  favor  of  a 
peach  yellows  law,  and  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Hale  why  the  peach 
yellows  law  in  Connecticut  was  repealed. 

Mr.  Hale  replied  that  a  combination  of  circumstances  had  caused 
the  repeal  of  this  law.  For  one  thing,  many  of  those  who  were 
against  it  were  opposed  to  progress  in  agricultural  matters  gen- 
erally. The  law  had  worked  admirably  for  five  years.  Some 
private  growers  who  had  only  one  or  two  trees  which  bore  well, 
though  affected  by  the  yellows,  felt  it  unfair  that  their  trees  should 
be  destroyed,  not  seeing  how  this  would  benefit  the  community, 
but  only  how  it  affected  themselves  at  the  time ;  they  would  rather 
have  poor  fruit  than  none.  All  the  commercial  fruit  growers 
wholly  favored  the  law.  He  thought  the  law  would  be  recnacted 
the  next  year,  as  it  had  been  repealed  by  combinations  of  votes 
of  four  or  five  factions.  Not  one  single  progressive  horticult- 
urist in  Connecticut  wanted  its  repeal. 


MEETING   FOR   LECTUllE   AND   DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  January  15,  1898. 

A  meeting  for  Lecture  and  Discussion  was  h olden  today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the 
chair. 

The  following  lecture,  illustrated  by  many  stereopticon  views, 
was  given : 

Horticulture  in  Holland:    Decoration  in  Public  Parks, 
Bulb  Growing,  Nursery  Stock  at  Boskoop. 

By  John  K.  M.  L.  Farquhar,  Boston. 

Holland  presents  to  the  horticulturist  many  interesting  features 
peculiarly  her  own. 

Her  wet  soil  and  moist  atmosphere  have  rendered  her  unable  to 
enter  many  avenues  of  horticultural  industry  open  to  Germany 
and  France,  but  of  the  few  available  to  her  slie  lias  not  failed  to 
make  the  most. 
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For  two  hundred  years  she  has  supplied  the  nations  of  northern 
latitudes  with  bulbs  from  which  to  raise  flowers  to  gladden  their 
conservatories  in  winter,  and  their  gardens  in  spring,  and  she  has 
established  a  constantly  increasing  business,  the  monopoly  of 
which  seems  assured  to  her  for  ages  to  come.  Her  exports  of 
bulbs  and  nursery  stock  now  aggregate  five  million  dollars 
annually. 

Such  elaborate  flower  stores  as  we  have  in  Boston  are  not  to  be 
found  in  Holland,  for  as  we  pass  through  Rotterdam  we  see  a 
flower  market  where  a  few  men  and  women  do  the  business,  the 
flowers  being  chiefly  of  the  more  ordinary  kinds  —  bunches  of 
candytuft,  stocks,  sweet  williams,  mignonette,  and  outdoor  roses. 
The  flowers  are  brought  here  in  the  morning,  sold  at  low  prices, 
and  by  noon  the  business  is  over.  Amsterdam  has  a  similar 
market. 

Dutch  horticulturists  devote  most  of  their  energy  to  supplying 
the  wants  of  other  nations,  their  home  trade,  especially  in  cut 
flowers,  being  exceedingly  small.  Many  of  the  residential  streets, 
however,  have  a  strip  of  grass  with  shade  trees  and  tastefully 
planted  flower  beds  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  canals  which  occupy 
the  centre.  Even  in  the  narrow  business  streets  of  Rotterdam  we 
find  valuable  space  devoted  to  trees  —  more,  I  think,  than  our 
citizens  would  be  willing  to  allot  under  similar  conditions. 

The  Dier  Gaarde  (which  is  a  botanical  and  zoological  garden 
combined)  presents  many  features  of  interest.  It  is  really  an 
.  improved  marsh,  with  the  inevitable  canals  widened  here  and 
there  into  ponds,  the  excavated  material  adding  to  the  land  area. 
The  surface  being  perfectly  flat,  the  landscape  gardener  has  had 
to  depend  largely  on  the  grouping  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  variety 
of  scenery. 

The  shrubbery  is  extensive  and  select.  In  addition  to  such 
shrubs  as  we  see  in  our  gardens,  we  find  the  ye\v,  the  bay,  Aucuba 
Japonica,  Araucaria  ivihricataj  golden  thuja,  green  and  variegated 
hollies,  and  many  other  choice  species  not  hardy  in  New  England. 

There  are  magnificent  groups  of  Japanese  maples,  and  roses 
grown  in  standard  form  —  that  is,  grafted  on  stems  three  or  four 
feet  high  ;  also  fine  collections  of  irises,  paeon ies,  and  other  hardy 
plants. 

There  is  a  large  curvilinear  iron-framed  conservatory  which 
contains  a  creditable  collection  of  palms,  cycads,  and  other  trop- 
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ical  plants.  Also  an  aquatic  house  in  which  was  a  fine  plant  of 
the  great  annual  South  American  water  lily,  Victoria  regioy  in 
bloom. 

In  Holland  we  find  no  such  gigantic  greenhouses  as  may  be 
seen  on  the  larger  estates  in  England,  like  Chatsworth  or 
Sion  House;  hardy  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  and  herbaceous  plants 
being  more  generally  depended  on  for  landscape  decoration. 
This  policy  we  find  successfully  exemplified  in  Boston's  new 
parks. 

The  Dier  Gaarde  is,  however,  a  garden,  and  here  we  find  a 
number  of  tastefully  arranged  flower  beds.  Visiting  this  place, 
several  years  ago,  I  found  more  than  half  of  these  beds  planted 
with  geraniums.  Now  we  find  that  the  geraniums  have  given 
place  to  tuberous  and  fibrous  rooted  bedding  begonias.  Holland 
has  only  been  keeping  in  line  with  other  nations  in  making  this 
change.  In  England,  France,  Germany,  and  even  in  our  own 
Newport,  we  now  find  begonias  the  most  popular  class  of  bedding 
plants.     They  are  used  most  extensively,  perhaps,  in  Paris. 

The  dwarf  forms  of  Begonia  semperflorens  are  largely  employed, 
and  these  have  been  found  to  do  well  in  this  country,  especially 
the  varieties  Vernon  and  Erfordia. 

In  France  the  varieties  of  Begonia  fucJunoides  and  B,  Wiltoni&nsis 
and  the  dwarf,  compact,  tuberous  sorts  are  in  favor.  In  the  Pare 
Monceau,  in  Paris,  I  beheld  a  bed  of  nine  thousand  plants  of  the 
last  mentioned,  with  small,  double.  Jacqueminot-rose-color  blos- 
soms, which  was  truly  gorgeous. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  convey  the  impression  that  ge- 
raniums have  been  wholly  discarded  as  bedding  plants ;  they  will 
always  be  used  to  some  extent. 

I  will  not  trespass  upon  your  time  to  speak  further  on  bed- 
ding plants  except  to  say  that  set  figures  are  giving  place  to 
simple  mixed  beds.  For  example,  a  bed  composed  of  Calceolaria 
rugosa  (yellow),  purple  heliotrope,  and  Centaurea  candidissima, 
set  promiscuously  with  a  border  of  achyranthes,  was  one  of  the 
most  pleasing. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  parks  in  Holland  is  the  Wood-land,  sur- 
rounding the  summer  palace  at  The  Hague.  The  Wood  covers 
an  area  of  four  square  miles,  and  is  intersected  by  magnificent 
avenues.  Situated  as  it  is  near  the  most  modern  and  fashionable 
city  of  the  country,  and  convenient  to  Skevening,  where  tourists 
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and  invalids  resort  from  all  parts  of  Europe  for  its  famous  wind 
baths  J  the  Wood  is  much  frequented. 

About  the  palace  (where  John  Lothrop  Motley,  of  Boston,  spent 
many  an  hour  as  the  guest  of  the  queen  while  resident  at  The 
Hague  gathering  material  for  his  famous  history,  "  The  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic ")  there  is  little  floral  decoration,  and  it 
can  well  be  dispensed  with,  for  the  rustic  beauty  of  this  sylvan 
scene  would  not  be  improved  by  it. 

In  Haarlem  there  is  a  similar  wood  which  has  been  used  as  a 
place  of  public  recreation  for  more  than  five  centuries.  In  this 
wood,  in  1420,  Laurens  Koster  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  art 
of  printing,  while  cutting  figures  on  pieces  of  stick  and  making 
impressions  with  them  for  the  amusement  of  his  children.  Among 
the  trees  we  find  oak,  elm,  beech,  birch,  linden,  maple,  ash,  and 
horse-chestnut. 

Haarlem  is  the  largest  city  of  North  Holland,  and  the  trade 
centre  of  the  bulb  growing  district.  In  the  suburbs  we  find  many 
luxurious  residences,  with  ample  grounds,  many  of  them  the 
homes  of  wealthy  bulb  growers. 

We  proceed  by  steam  train  from  Haarlem,  by  way  of  Vogel- 
enzang,  where  we  pass  through  extensive  bulb  fields,  towards  the 
Lake  of  Haarlem.  There  is,  however,  no  Lake  of  Haarlem  now  ; 
only  a  great  canal,  88  miles  in  length,  from  115  to  130  feet  wide, 
and  14  feet  deep,  in  which  ships  sail  and  steamers  ply,  surround- 
ing 70  square  miles  of  low  land  that  fifty  years  ago  was  a  lake. 
This  region  is  of  interest  to  us,  because  along  the  western  portion 
of  the  canal  we  find  the  finest  hyacinth  ground  in  Holland. 

In  1837  the  king  appointed  a  commission  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  draining  the  lake  —  partly  on  account  of  the  known 
richness  of  its  bed,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  danger  of  inun- 
dation to  which  the  cities  of  Levden  and  Amsterdam  were  ex- 
posed  by  the  rising  of  its  waters  during  hurricanes. 

The  commission  found  the  project  practicable,  and  the  great 
canal  was  built  for  the  double  purpose  of  conveying  the  water  to 
the  sea  and  to  accommodate  the  shipping,  which  had  been  heavy 
on  the  lake. 

The  water  was  pumped  from  the  lake  into  the  canal  by  three 
engines,  each  capable  of  raising  one  hundred  and  twelve  tons  of 
w^ater  at  a  stroke,  or  a  million  tons  in  twenty-five  and  a  half 
hours,  and  it  took  these  three  monsters  four  years  to  pump  the 
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lake  dry.  The  vastness  of  the  undertaking  will  be  better  under- 
stood, perhaps,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  area  of  this  former  lake 
now  supports  a  population  of  ten  thousand. 

The  soil  is  of  varioos  kinds  —  peat,  clay,  and  sand,  the  last 
being  what  is  chosen  for  hyacinth  culture.  It  is  prepared  by  being 
given  a  heavy  application  of  cow  manure.  The  bulb  growers  use 
manure  lavishly,  and  it  is  brought  to  the  fields  in  boats.  It  may 
come  from  Leyden,  Amsterdam,  or  Rotterdam,  as  these  and  other 
cities  are  accessible  by  water,  through  the  network  of  canals 
which  penetrate  the  country. 

Let  us  now  look  upon  a  field  on  which  manure  has  been  placed, 
ready  to  be  spread  and  dug  in.  The  quantity  put  on  seems 
large,  but  this  is  necessary,  especially  for  hyacinths,  which 
must  be  grown  in  sharp  sand  without  admixture  of  loam,  peat, 
or  clay.  So  essential  is  this  condition  held  to  be  that  the  lead- 
ing hyacinth  specialist  in  Holland  showed  me  with  much  enthu- 
siasm a  field  (or  lather  a  series  of  plots  intersected  by  canals) 
covering  forty  acres,  from  which  three  feet  of  mixed  alluvia  had 
been  removed,  in  order  to  reach  a  stratum  of  sand  suitable  for 
hyacinth  culture. 

We  shall  now  look  at  one  of  the  reclaimed  fields  on  which 
workmen  are  engaged  in  planting  bulbs.  Hyacnnths,  narcissuses, 
and  tulips  are  set  in  trenches  six  inches  deep ;  crocuses,  scillas, 
and  snowdrops  in  trenches  three  inches  deep. 

Before  cold  weather  sets  in,  all  the  planted  fields  are  thickly 
covered  with  reeds,  which  grow  along  the  edges  of  the  canals,  and 
are  also  cultivated  in  the  north  of  Holland  for  this  use. 

Great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  frost  from  reaching  the  bulbs, 
for  as  they  are  planted  early  in  autumn  they  soon  make  long 
roots,  and  frost  reaching  the  bulbs  would  raise  them  up  and  de- 
tach them  from  their  roots.  I  believe  that  among  our  New  Eng- 
land cultivators  this  is  a  frequent  cause  of  failure  to  obtain  the 
best  results. 

The  spring  flowering  bulbous  plants  are  rapid  growers,  requir- 
ing a  large  supply  of  nourishment,  and  unless  their  roots  are  well 
developed  in  advance  of  the  top,  and  kept  in  good  condition,  they 
will  be  unable  to  furnish  the  needed  food,  and  failure,  or  partial 
failure,  will  result. 

Growers  who  would  sell  direct  to  seedsmen  must  grow  and  be 
prepared  to  furnish  bulbs  of  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred 
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sorts  of  hyacinths,  which  have  distinct  and  well-defined  character- 
istics. In  fact,  the  growers  and  many  dealers  can  distinguish 
many  of  them  from  the  appearance  of  the  dry  bulbs. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  growers  generally  had  longer  lists  than  now, 
and  the  double  sorts  were  most  esteemed.  Now  the  single  sorts 
are  preferred,  as  they  usually  produce  larger  and  fuller  flower 
spikes. 

The  propagation  of  hyacinths  is  by  offsets,  which  form  at  the 
base  of  the  bulbs.  For  propagation  the  largest  bulbs  are  selected. 
Each  bulb  is  cut  across  the  base  several  times,  or  has  the  base 
hollowed  out,  to  increase  the  number  of  offsets.  They  are  allowed 
to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  are  planted  in  September  or  October. 

The  hollow ing-out  method  gives  more  offsets  than  the  cross- 
cutting,  but  it  does  not  succeed  with  all  sorts,  and  the  bulblets 
being  smaller  take  a  year  longer  to  attain  full  size. 

The  variety  of  which  the  greatest  number  is  grown  is  the  single 
pink  Norma,  and  when  one  grower  gives  an  estimate  of  the  extent 
of  another's  hyacinth  trade  he  states  how  many  thousands  of' 
Norma  he  grows,  just  as  our  printers  estimate  the  work  of  a 
compositor  by  the  ems  he  sets.  I  know  of  one  grower  whose 
trade. requires  80,000  Norma  annually,  the  product  of  about  two 
acres. 

Now  we  see  a  field  of  tulips  in  bloom.  In  the  distance  is  a* 
stack  of  reeds  which  had  protected  them  during  winter,  and  which 
are  stacked  for  use  again.  They  can  be  used  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  look  not  unlike  small  cane  stakes,  such  as  we  use  for 
staking  plants. 

Next  we  see  a  field  bordering  on  the  Lake  of  Haarlem  district. 
In  the  distance  you  can  distinguish  vessels  on  the  great  canal, 
while  the  dark  lines  running  across  the  fields  represent  smaller 
canals.  You  can  also  see  a  windmill  used  in  pumping  water  from 
the  smaller  canals  into  the  main  one. 

Now  we  see  a  more  extensive  field  of  tulips  in  bloom.  The 
trees  on  the  right  are  but  single  rows  of  poplars  on  each  side  of  a 
canal.  The  poplars  are  trimmed  each  year,  and  while  affording 
protection  from  wind  do  not  sap  the  ground. 

The  average  grower  must  cultivate  in  all  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  varieties  of  tulips.  Of  these  about  four  hundred  are 
varieties  of  the  ordinary  garden  species,  Tidlpa  Gesneriana, 
which  was  introduced  into  Western  Europe  from  Turkey  in  15/)4. 
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There  are  about  fifteen  varieties  of  the  dwarf  sweet-scented  Due 
Van  Tholl  tulip  (T.  suaveolens),  which  in  Europe  are  extensively 
used  for  winter  forcing. 

The  famous  Semper  Augustus  tulip,  which  during  the  tulipo- 
mania  in  Holland  was  the  most  prized  sort,  and  which  sold  for 
about  two  thousaiKl  dollars  apiece,  is  not  now  to  be  found. 

The  propagation  of  tulips  is  by  bulb  offsets,  each  root  produc- 
ing two,  sometimes  three,  saleable  bulbs,  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  of  smaller  size  which  require  another  season's  growth  before 
they  are  fit  for  market.  They  are  also  easily  raised  from  seeds, 
the  seedlings  coming  at  first  self-colored.  While  they  remain 
self-colored  they  are  known  by  the  name  of  "  Breeders."  These 
have  been  made  very  popular  the  past  four  or  five  years  by  giving 
them  the  name  of  "  Darwin  "  tulips.  After  a  few  years  of  culti- 
vation they  break  away  from  their  original  color. 

If  a  white  tulip  becomes  striped  or  marked  with  another  color 
it  is  called  a  Bybloemen.  Of  this  class  the  rose  or  red-tinted 
Bybloemens,  known  as  "  Roses,"  are  perhaps  the  most  desirable. 
A  tulip  having  a  yellow  ground  marked  with  another  color  is 
called  a  Bizarre. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  tulips  having  variegated 
flowers  were  the  most  esteemed.  Today  such  self-colors  as  Gold 
Prince,  the  beautiful  rose-carmine  Proserpine,  Vermilion  Brilliant, 
and  the  White,  Yellow,  and  Scarlet  Pottebakkers  are  the  most 
prized.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions ;  the  most  conspicuous 
is  the  noble  Kaizerkroon  — crimson,  with  a  wide  edge  of -yellow. 

From  a  million  and  a  half  to  two  millions  of  tulips  are  now  re- 
quired annually  to  supply  New  England. 

The  tulip  has  become,  with  us,  the  most  popular  of  the  spring 
flowering  bulbs  and,  compared  with  other  spring  bulbs,  we  use  a 
larger  proportion  of  them  than  other  nations  do. 

As  we  look  at  these  views  we  get  an  idea  of  the  vast  area  devoted 
to  tulips.  Here  is  a  view  taken  from  near  the  railway  station  at 
Venenburg,  showing  in  the  distance  the  village  of  Hillegom. 

Here  we  have  a  view  of  beds  of  tulips,  which  shows  the  single 
rows  of  poplars  dividing  fields  or  bordering  canals  like  latticed 
fences. 

Here  is  still  another  field  of  tulips,  taken  so  as  to  show  one  of 
the  canals,  which  is  probably  ten  or  twelve  feet  lower  than  the 
great  canal. 
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At  the  present  time  daffodils  are  receiving  more  attention  from 
hybridizing  than  any  other  class  of  bulbs.  There  are  now  in 
Holland  yellow  daffodils  as  much  larger  than  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  varieties  of  bicolor  as  these  exceed  the  old  Trumpet 
Major.  One,  Narcissus  Victoria,  has  already  been  offered,  and 
others  will  follow  when  the  stocks  become  large  enough. 

Although  the  largest  and  finest  bulbs  still  come  from  Holland, 
daffodils  are  extensively  grown  in  England,  Ireland,  the  Island  of 
Guernsey,'and  France,  and  in  talking  recently  with  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, of  the  University  of  California,  he  said  that  he  believed  his 
State  would  within  a  generation  supply  a  large  proportion  of  the 
narcissuses  used  in  this  country. 

I  cannot  pass  this  part  of  our  subject  without  expressing  our 
indebtedness  to  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  of  London,  who  has  done  so  much 
to  arouse  interest  in  daffodils.  He  offered  substantial  prizes  for 
the  best  collections  of  them  at  the  London  exhibitions,  at  which 
his  son  Rudolph,  when  only  ten  years  of  age,  was  a  frequent  com- 
petitor ;  but  his  father  insisted  that  he  should  carry  the  flowers 
in  a  basket  without  the  names,  and  that  he  should  name  them 
himself  in  the  show  room.  I  have  seen  him  thus  name  over  sixty 
sorts.  The  beautiful  Poeticus  Poetarum  was  saved  from  extinc- 
tion by  Mr.  Barr,  and  he  has  added  many  choice  sorts  to  modern 
collections. 

Japanese  lilies  are  seldom  grown  in  Holland  now ;  the  Dutch 
dealers  find  it  cheaper  to  import  them  from  Japan.  They  are 
usually  shipped  by  way  of  Vancouver  and  New  York.  The 
Dutch  still  receive  many  orders  for  them  from  this  country, 
which  involves  the  shipment  of  them  from  New  York  to  Holland 
and  back  needlessly. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  double  snowdrops  do  not  succeed  in 
Holland,  and  that  the  Dutch  obtain  the  bulk  of  their  supply 
from  Lincolnshire,  England,  where  for  many  years  they  have 
been  collected  by  the  chimney-sweeps  as  they  travel  about  the 
country,  and,  when  dried  and  cleaned,  are  sold  to  the  bulb  dealers 
in  Holland. 

Let  us  look  upon  one  of  these  fields  three  months  later.  We 
see  a  score  of  men  on  their  knees,  some  of  them  having  their 
hands  buried  in  the  sand.  It  is  harvest  time,  and  they  are  lifting 
bulbs.  No  spades  or  forks  are  used  lest  the  bulbs  should  be 
injured;   the  men  dig   them  out  of  the  loose  sand  with  their 
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hands.  The  bulbs  are  laid  carefully  iu  baskets  and  conveyed  by 
boat  to  the  warehouses. 

The  workmen  still  wear  wooden  shoes,  not  altogether  for  econ- 
omy: they  are  believed  to  afford  better  protection  from  rheuma- 
tism, which  is  prevalent  in  Holland,  than  leather.  They  are 
made  of  willow  wood,  which  is  light  and  not  liable  to  crack. 

The  bulbs  are  conveyed  by  boat  from  all  parts  of  the  farm  to 
the  warehouse,  a  canal  leading  up  to  or  inside  of  the  buildings. 
These  large  storehouses,  two  stories  high,  are  shelved  with  strong 
slats  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  the  shelves  being  eight  inches 
apart.  As  you  look  through  the  windows  you  can  see  the  shelves 
packed  with  bulbs  to  dry. 

The  lower  floor  is  invariably  devoted  to  hyacinths,  which  are 
never  laid  more  than  two  layers  deep  on  the  shelves.  Tulips, 
being  lighter  to  handle,  are  taken  upstairs  and  similarly  stored, 
but  four  or  five  layers  deep. 

Great  care  is  exercised  to  have  the  freest  circulation  of  air 
through  the  building,  but  no  direct  sunlight,  which  would  crack 
the  skins  of  the  bulbs. 

When  sufficiently  dry  the  bulbs  are  counted  up  into  lots  of 
perhaps  100,  250,  or  500,  as  convenient,  and  placed  in  bags  which 
are  left  open.  When  they  are  needed  for  shipment  buckwheat 
-chaff  is  put  in  to  prevent  bruising,  and  they  are  then  packed  up 
for  transport  over  the  world. 

The  value  of  bulbs  exported  annually  from  Holland  aggregates 
153,000,000.  England  takes  half  of  the  crop,  the  United  States 
and  Grermauy  each  to  the  value  of  about  $300,000,  France  and 
Russia  each  about  $200,000,  and  Norway  and  Sweden  together 
about  $150,000  worth. 

On  the  southerly  side  of  the  Lake  of  Haarlem  are  the  well- 
known  nurseries  of  Boskoop.  There  are  over  four  hundred 
nurserymen  here,  and  they  cultivate  land  which  in  almost  any 
other  part  of  the  world  would  have  remained  salt-water  marsh. 
So  low  was  this  region  that  to  get  land  at  all,  the  canals,  which 
elsewhere  are  usually  six  feet  deep,  had  to  be  dug  eighteen  feet 
deep,  and  frequently  they  had  to  be  paralleled.  The  land  has 
been  made  in  plots  about  a  hundred  feet  wide  and  half  a  mile  in 
length,  the  land  surface  being  about  eighteen  inches  above  the 
water  in  the  canals. 

The  soil  is  chiefly  peat,  whicli  is  improved  by  having  sand  or 
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clay  mixed  with  it.  It  is  very  rich,  and  the  deposits  from  the 
bottoms  of  the  canals,  which  are  dredged  out  every  autumn,  form 
sufficient  dressing. 

Here  we  have  a  field  of  clematis,  the  growth  of  a  single  season, 
and  here  is  another  view  showing  clematis  of  one  season's 
growth. 

Plants  make  wonderful  growth  here  —  everything  seems  to 
luxuriate ;  and  as  we  travel  through  these  interesting  fields  and 
cross  the  canals  on  little  plank  bridges  from  plot  to  plot,  and 
nursery  to  nursery,  we  note  how  carefully  every  foot  of  the 
precious  earth  is  utilized. 

As  we  look  at  another  view  showing  large  plots  of  Chinese 
lilacs  let  me  tell  you  that  very  few  (if  in  fact  any)  of  these 
Boskoop  nurserymen  carry  stock  of  all  the  lines  they  catalogue. 
Each  grows  a  few  specialties  and  buys  the  rest  of  his  neighbors. 
These  nurserymen  have  formed  a  society  known  as  the  "  Associa- 
tion Flora  of  Boskoop,"  which  seeks  to  promote  their  interests  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  regulates  the  terms  of  sale  between  them- 
selves. 

The  moist  condition  of  the  soil  of  the  Boskoop  nurseries,  due 
to  its  being  a  spongy  peat  and  its  surface  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
feet  below  the  Amsterdam  high-water  mark,  has  its  effect  upon 
the  plants  grown  in  it.  They  develop  softer  wood  and  the  roots 
are  less  branched  than  tliose  grown  on  higher  and  drier  land.  I 
have  seen  hybrid  roses  with  stems  twice  the  usual  thickness  and 
almost  as  soft  as  cabbage  stalks.  These  frequently  cause  dis- 
appointment when  transplanted  to  drier  soils  in  hotter  climates. 
For  New  England,  English  or  French  grown  roses  are  much  to  be 
preferred. 

We  see  in  these  nurseries  many  plants  which  are  not  hardy 
enougli  to  survive  our  winters ;  such  as  Araucaria  imbricata, 
Aucuba  Japonica,  variegated  hollies,  and  golden  thuja,  for  which 
there  is  a  large  demand,  chiefly  from  England. 

The  visitor  to  Boskoop,  if  going  from  Haarlem,  will  find  it 
most  convenient  to  make  the  journey  by  steamer  in  the  great 
canal,  which  is  really  the  highway,  lined  on  each  side  with 
interesting  and  picturesque  scenery  such  as  is  found  only  in 
Holland. 
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MEETING  FOR   LECTURE  AND  DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  January  22, 1898. 

A  meeting  for  Lecture  and  Discussion  was  holden  today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  Vice-President  Benjamin  P.  Ware  in  the  chair. 
The  following  lecture  was  delivered  : 

Originating  New  Vegetables. 

By  Hod.  Aabon  Low,  Hlngham. 

Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society:  In  coming  before  you  today  to  speak  upon  the  subject 
of  Vegetables,  their  Originating  and  Manner  of  Improvement, 
and  the  Varieties  best  adapted  for  General  Cultivation,  I  am 
aware  of  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  to  the  farming 
community,  and  to  every  one  who  plants  a  garden.  I  do  not 
presume  to  be  authority  on  strictly  scientific  methods  of  proced- 
ure, but  will  give  a  brief  history  of  my  own  experience  and  prac- 
tice for  the  past  forty  years. 

I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  you  wish  the  subject  treated 
in  a  plain  and  practical  manner,  so  that  every  one  present  can 
apply  the  suggestions  and  ideas  advanced  to  his  own  operations 
on  the  farm  or  in  the  garden. 

All  discussions  before  agricultural  or  horticultural  meetings 
should  have  this  aim  in  view,  so  to  present  the  subject  as  to 
enable  each  member  to  acquire  and  apply  the  knowledge  thus 
presented,  to  better  methods  of  culture,  in  the  use  of  all  labor 
saving  implements,  and  in  planting  such  varieties  of  vegetables 
as  shall  give  larger  and  better  products,  quicker  sales,  and  thus 
an  increased  profit  on  his  labor. 

Every  market  gardener  often  notices  a  variation  among  vege- 
tables of  apparently  the  same  variety. 

One  of  the  first  principles  of  Nature  is  reproduction,  and  the 
production  of  new  varieties  by  cross-fertilization  or  hybridiza- 
tion. 

The  improved  varieties  introduced  during  the  last  twenty  years 
have  been  obtained  by  these  two  methods.  But  the  searchers 
after  new  varieties  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  sport  which 
appears  to  be  an  entirely  distinct  variety  will  require  years  of 
careful  and  intelligent  training  to  establish  its  points  of  variation 
and  excellence. 
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Ill  training  to  establish  a  cross  as  a  distinct  variety  we  should 
have  in  our  mind  an  ideal  as  to  form  and  the  other  more  promi- 
nent characteristics  we  desire  our  new  variety  to  attain,  and 
selecting  samples  that  come  nearest  to  the  desired  points,  for 
seed  stock,  persistently  follow  on  that  line  until  our  object  is 
accomplished. 

New  varieties,  although  apparently  well  established,  are  apt  to 
sport  back  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  original  kinds  from  which 
the  cross  was  obtained,  and  require  careful  Avatching  for  years  to 
eliminate  such  points  as  appear  undesirable. 

As  every  year  brings  forward  new  kinds  of  vegetables,  the  up- 
to-date  market  gardener  must  keep  himself  well  posted  as  to  the 
merits  of  such  varieties,  and  their  adaptability  to  his  require- 
ments. 

Although  there  are  new  kinds  brought  out  which  are  no  better 
than  old  and  well-tried  kinds,  still  among  the  new  claimants  for 
public  favor  we  often  find  varieties  with  decided  improvements 
on  those  previously  known. 

As  a  general  farm  product  there  is  no  one  of  more  importance 
than  the  Potato.  I  would  first  call  your  attention  to  it.  The 
early  history  of  the  potato  is  involved  in  obscurity.  It  was 
introduced  into  Europe  at  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. But  it  was  a  long  time  before  it  was  much  used  as  an 
article  of  food  by  the  masses ;  and  it  was  even  as  iate  as  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  it  was  pronounced 
by  a  College  of  Physicians  in  France  to  be  poisonous  and  unfit 
for  human  food. 

It  seems  strange  to  us  that  it  should  have  taken  so  long  ta 
discover  its  merits  as  an  article  of  food,  when  at  the  present  time 
it  is  deemed  indispensable  for  daily  use  upon  the  tables  of  ricli 
and  poor  alike. 

In  speaking  of  the  potato  and  its  cultivation  as  usually  per- 
formed we  should  infer  that  the  potato  itself  was  the  natural 
seed,  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  We  propagate  it  by  slips  of  the 
tubers,  as  we  do  other  tuberous-rooted  plants.  But  if  we  wish 
to  produce  a  new  variety  we  must  take  the  natural  seed  balls. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  varieties  of  potatoes  now  in 
cultivation  very  seldom  produce  the  natural  seed  balls. 

Those  of  us  who  remember  the  old  Merino  or  Long  Red  potato, 
cultivated  some  forty  or  more  years  ago,  know  that,  while  it  was- 
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inuneDsely  productive  in  tubers,  it  was  equally  so  in  its  crop  of 
seed  balls.  Whether  the  long  continued  cultivation  of  the  potato 
by  divisions  or  slips  of  the  tubers  has  suppressed  the  natural 
tendency  to  perfect  its  seed,  or  whether  this  eifect  is  due  to  other 
causes,  we  are  unable  to  say. 

If  we  wish,  to  produce  new  varieties  we  must  plant  the  kinds 
of  potatoes  that  usually  produce  the  natural  seed.  The  seed  balls 
should  be  gathered  when  ripe,  seed  cleaned  from  the  pulp,  dried,, 
and  preserved  till  spring ;  then  planted  in  a  bed  prepared  for 
that  purpose,  giving  close  and  careful  cultivation,  and  their 
further  development  awaited. 

The  first  year  the  plants  are  not  usually  very  strong,  and  the 
result  of  our  labor  is  a  crop  of  rather  poor  looking  little  potatoes, 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  second  year 
the  seedlings  increase  in  size  and  development,  and  we  find  a  great 
variety  in  form  and  color.  It  usually  takes  from  three  to  five 
years  to  develop  seedling  potatoes  so  as  to  be  able  to  decide  as  to 
their  merits. 

The  introduction  of  the  Early  Rose  marked  a  new  era  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  potato,  that  variety  proving  superior  to  every  other 
previously  known,  not  only  in  quality,  but  in  earliness  and  pro- 
ductiveness. Its  introduction  has  been  of  great  importance  to 
the  country,  both  as  to  its  perfect  adaptation  to  all  sections  and 
the  large  increase  of  wealth  its  cultivation  has  brought  to  the 
people.  Its  great  success  as  an  early  potato  induced  many 
growers  to  attempt  to  produce  new  kinds  from  it  that  would  sur- 
pass the  original. 

As  the  tendency  of  potatoes  after  a  few  years  of  cultivation  is 
to  deteriorate,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  new  varieties  to  take 
their  places.  Most  of  the  kinds  cultivated  twenty  years  ago  are 
now  superseded  by  varieties  of  recent  introduction.  In  the  last 
half-dozen  years  we  have  had  a  number  of  new  varieties  of  supe- 
rior excellence  in  all  of  the  qualities  of  first-class  table  potatoes. 
As  most  desirable  of  late  introductions  may  be  named  the  New 
Queen,  Early  Essex,  Carman  No.  1,  Carman  No.  3,  Banner,  Somer- 
set, and  Enormous. 

From  the  experience  of  the  past  few  years  it  seems  indispen- 
sable to  have  our  crop  of  potatoes  planted  very  early  in  the  season, 
so  as  to  have  them  well  advanced  in  growth  to  escape  the  ravages 
of  the  potato  beetle,  and  the  blight  which  usually  appears  in  the 
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latter  part  of  July  or  during  August,  and  is  apt  to  be  followed 
by  more  or  less  rotting  of  the  potatoes.  Two  important  advan- 
tages in  the  early  crop  are  that  the  price  of  potatoes  is  much 
higher  than  later  in  the  season,  and  the  land  can  be  used  for  a 
second  crop  of  celery  or  late  cabbages  with  but  little  cost  of  cul- 
tivation, thus  adding  quite  an  amount  to  the  yearly  profits. 

Another  method  I  have  practised  very  satisfactorily  is  to  plant 
about  the  fifteenth  of  June  every  third  row  with  squashes  ten  feet 
apart  in  the  row.  The  potatoes  being  harvested  early,  the  squashes 
will  occupy  the  land  later,  and  produce  about  as  large  a  yield  as 
if  no  other  crop  had  preceded  them. 

In  connection  with  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  the  past  season, 
1  have  tried  experiments  in  preventing  scab  on  the  tubers  and 
blight  on  the  vines.  One  of  the  most  highly  recommended 
methods  to  prevent  scab  is  soaking  the  seed  potatoes  in  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  according  to  the  formula  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Amherst.  Another  preventive  is  flour  of  sulphur, 
scattered  in  the  rows  when  planting  the  potatoes.  I  could  not 
see  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  results  of  either  method,  as 
the  potatoes  in  both  cases  were  free  from  the  scab,  while  where 
neither  was  applied  many  of  them  were  scabby. 

In  making  an  application  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  to  the  vines 
to  prevent  blight  it  is  important  that  rain  should  not  follow  at 
least  under  twenty-four  hours,  as  it  will  wash  off  the  mixture 
before  the  desired  effect  is  accomplished.  In  the  three  applica- 
tions I  made  the  past  season  rain  followed  within  a  few  hours 
each  time,  and  thus  destroyed  much  of  the  effect  of  the  mixture. 
Under  favorable  conditions  I  think  the  mixture  would  materially 
check  the  blight. 

For  a  number  of  years  much  interest  has  been  manifested  in 
growing  potatoes  with  commercial  fertilizers.  My  experience  has 
fully  convinced  me  that  the  same  amount  of  money  expended  for 
some  reliable  fertilizer,  and  applied  in  competition  with  stable 
manure,  will  give  much  better  results  in  good-sized  smooth  pota- 
toes, and,  I  think,  of  better  quality. 

Quite  an  important  consideration  is  the  small  expense  of  apply- 
ing a  single  ton  of  fertilizer  to  an  acre,  as  compared  with  the  cost 
of  applying  eight  or  ten  cords  of  manure. 

As  a  vegetable  second  in  importance  to  the  potato  we  may 
reckon  the  Cabbage. 
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In  the  vicinity  of  large  markets  a  crop  of  early  cabbages  is  one 
of  the  most  profitable  grown,  as  the  demand  is  large  and  prices 
high. 

New  varieties  can  readily  be  produced  by  cross-fertilization, 
either  by  transferring  the  pollen  from  one  kind  to  the  other  by 
a  camelVhair  brush,  or  setting  two  kinds  side  by  side,  when  the 
bees  or  the  wind  will  make  many  crosses,  by  carrying  the  pollen 
from  one  to  the  other.  Varieties  can  be  greatly  improved  by 
careful  selection  of  the  best  type  of  heads  for  seed,  and  continu- 
ijig  thus  for  a  number  of  years  you  will  find  much  improvement 
on  the  original  variety. 

For  two  or  three  years  past  there  has  been  sold  in  the  spring 
in  the  markets  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  a  variety 
of  cabbage  imported  from  Europe,  and  bringing  a  much  higher 
price  than  any  kinds  of  American  growth. 

Last  spring  I  was  pleased  to  receive  from  a  seed  grower  in 
Europe  a  package  of  a  number  of  kinds  of  European  cabbage  seed 
for  trial.  Starting  the  seed  under  glass,  for  medium  early,  I  set 
out  a  piece  of  the  different  varieties  for  trial. 

On  their  maturing  I  found  two  of  the  varieties  to  be  extremely 
solid  and  hard,  and  to  weigh  a  third  more  to  a  barrel  than  our 
best  American  cabbages,  and  to.  keep  longer  without  bursting 
or  decaying  than  our  best  kinds.  The  two  varieties  which  proved 
the  best  are  catalogued  by  European  seedsmen  as  Amager  and 
Solid  Emperor. 

An  experiment  conducted  the  past  season  in  growing  cabbages 
in  a  method  rather  different  from  that  usually  practised  proved 
so  satisfactory  that  I  will  briefly  give  the  method  employed. 
Having  a  piece  of  light  loam  land  with  a  crop  of  winter  rye  stand- 
ing upon  it,  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  I  ploughed  it  seven  or 
eight  inches  deep,  burying  the  rye  entirely  out  of  sight. 

The  piece  was  well  harrowed  and  furrowed  in  rows  three  feet 
apart  on  the  thirty-first  of  May.  Blood,  bone,  and  potash  fertilizer 
was  scattered  in  the  rows,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  ton  to  the  acre. 
The  fertilizer  was  well  mixed  with  the  soil  before  setting  out 
the  plants  on  the  first  of  June. 

The  plants  started  nicely,  and  grew  rapidly  ;  evidently  the  de- 
composing rye  beneath  was  a  very  important  help  to  them.  The 
piece  was  cultivated  twice,  and  once  hand-hoed.  The  varieties 
grown  were  Perfection  Red,  Succession,  All  Seasons,  and  Stone- 
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Mason,  with  one  hundred  plants  in  each  row.  The  entire  piece 
seemed  to  be  free  from  all  destructive  insects,  as  every  plant  grew 
undisturbed  by  any  injury  whatever,  and  every  one  made  a  large, 
solid  head. 

In  all  the  years  which  I  have  grown  cabbages  I  have  never 
seen  a  piece  having  as  uniform  a  lot  of  large,  solid  heads  as  this, 
and  certainly  it  is  strong  proof  of  the  benefit  of  ploughing  under 
green  crops,  especi3.11y  on  lands  long  cultivated,  and  to  me  was 
conclusive  evidence  of  its  utility. 

The  above-mentioned  land  has  been  cultivated  continuously 
since  1892,  and  during  that  time  has  not  had  any  stable  manure 
used  upon  it. 

Perhaps  I  might  state  here  that  blood,  bone,  and  potash  seems 
to  be  a  special  fertilizer  for  growing  cabbages.  Although  they 
did  well  on  other  fields,  the  above  piece  was  far  the  best,  which 
could  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  decaying  vegetable  matter 
beneath,  in  addition  to  the  fertilizer  applied. 

Among  the  luxuries  of  the  olden  time  in  the  songs  and  verses 
of  the  poet  were  often  depicted  in  glowing  colors  the  merits  of 
the  golden  pumpkin  pie. 

Since  the  innovations  which  modern  customs  and  usages  have 
made  in  the  practices  of  that  far  away  period  of  our  ancestors,  the 
Squash  has  succeeded  to  the  honor  sung  of  that  old  time  favorite. 
At  the  present  time  every  market  gardener  needs  to  plant  quite  a 
piece  of  early  and  late  squashes  to  supply  the  daily  demand  of 
his  customers. 

Without  doubt  the  best  variety  for  early  planting  is  the  Marrow. 
Of  the  various  strains  of  that  valuable  kind  the  Boston  Marrow 
and  Dunlap's  Prolific  are  the  best.  The  latter  is  of  recent  intro- 
duction, a  very  early  variety,  of  fine  color  and  quality,  and  im- 
mensely productive. 

In  passing  over  a  field  of  American  Turban  squashes,  in  1879, 1 
found  a  vine  with  a  number  of  nice,  handsome  squashes  so  de- 
cidedly different  in  appearance  from  the  rest  of  the  field  that  I 
stopped  to  examine  them. 

I  decided  from  their  form,  varied  color,  and  hardness  of  shell 
that  they  were  a  cross  between  the  Turbans  and  Hubbards  grow- 
ing in  a  field  near  by.  All  of  the  squashes  on  this  original  vine, 
three  in  number,  were  of  equal  size,  weighing  about  ten  pounds 
each,  and  all  growing  on  the  vine  within  the  length  of  four  feet. 
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The  three  squashes  seemed  to  partake  about  equally  of  the  Turban 
and  Hubbard  characteristics.  They  retained  the  form  of  the 
Turban,  and  mostly  its  color,  with  the  hard  shell  of  the  Hubbard. 
The  blossom  end  was  colored  like  the  Hubbard,  and  stripes  of  the 
same  color  radiated  to  the  stem.  I  decided  that  if  I  could  train 
this  cross  to  i*etain  the  hard  shell,  delicious  flavor,  and  sweetness 
of  the  Hubbard,  and  the  form  and  golden  color  of  the  Turban,  it 
would  be  a  decided  novelty  and  a  valuable  acquisition.  It  was 
some  three  or  four  years  before  I  succeeded  in  fixing  permanently 
the  above  desired  qualities.  The  rapid  dissemination  of  the  Essex 
Hybrid  squash,  after  its  first  introduction,  and  the  continued  in- 
crease of  popularity  which  it  has  attained,  have  fully  sustained  the 
high  claims  which  were  made  for  it  on  its  first  appearance. 

As  I  have  before  remarked,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  almost 
all  crosses  of  vegetables  are  very  apt  to  sport  back  to  one  of  the 
varieties  from  which  they  were  derived.  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  my  last  introduction,  the  Bay  State  squash,  was 
simply  a  sport  backward,  so  to  speak,  showing  a  stronger  and  more 
marked  development  of  its  Hubbard  parentage.  The  fact  that  not 
a  single  Hubbard  squash  had  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  for  a 
number  of  years  tends  to  corroborate  the  above  view.  When  first 
found  it  was  growing  in  a  field  of  pure  Essex  Hybrid  squashes. 
Three  very  even  sized  squashes  of  about  ten  pounds'  weight  each 
were  growing  upon  a  single  vine  within  the  space  of  three  feet. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  original  vine  of  both  the  Essex  Hy- 
brid and  Bay  State  had  each  three  squashes  growing  on  the  vine 
within  the  length  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  almost  identical  in  form 
and  size,  the  only  apparent  variation  being  the  color.  The  color 
of  the  Bay  State  was  distinct  from  every  other  squash  then  known, 
being  a  blue  shade  with  a  peculiar  greenish  tinge.  Another  point 
that  seems  strongly  to  sustain  the  foregoing  theory  is  this :  no 
matter  how  careful  and  particular  you  may  be  in  selecting  your 
Bay  State  colored  squashes  for  seed,  you  will  find  more  or  less 
sporting  back  to  the  Essex  Hybrid  in  color,  but  the  same  shape 
always  retained.  The  prominent  points  of  the  Bay  State  are 
these :  earliness  and  quick  maturity,  great  productiveness,  good 
keeping,  and  first-class  quality. 

As  a  late  winter  squash  the  Hubbard  takes-  the  front  rank.  It 
is  a  later  variety  than  either  of  those  noted,  and  should  be  planted 
as  early  as  possible  after  the  season  is  warm.     This  choice  variety 
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was   introduced  many  years  ago  by  Mr.   Gregory,  of  Marble- 
head. 

Three  years  ago  I  found  in  my  Boston  Marrow  squashes  a 
peculiar  sport  —  a  squash  having  marked  characteristics  of  the 
Boston  Marrow  at  the  stem  and  terminal  point,  and  the  singular 
wrinkled  markings  only  to  be  seen  on  that  variety.  The  color  of 
this  sport  is  a  dull  green,  unlike  any  other  I  ever  grew.  I  have 
grown  it  for  two  seasons,  and  find  it  to  be  of  excellent  quality, 
fine  grained,  and  very  sweet.  In  its  sporting  for  the  two  seasons 
I  have  grown  it,  it  has  shown  only  its  Marrow  parentage.  In 
the  coming  season  I  am  in  hopes  to  establish  it  as  a  distinct  and 
valuable  variety. 

I  do  not  think  that  in  the  entire  list  of  cultivated  vegetables 
there  is  another  so  hard  to  preserve  in  purity  as  the  squash 
family. 

From  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  blossoms  of  this  family  of 
plants  they  are  not  as  readily  fertilized  by  the  wind  as  are  many 
others.  But  to  remedy  this  defect  Nature  has  furnished  another 
way,  by  means  of  the  bees  that  are  continually  passing  from  one 
blossom  to  another,  the  fine  pollen  dust  adhering  to  their  legs 
and  bodies,  and  being  thus  carried  from  one  field  to  another  quite 
distant.  Therefore,  although  we  may  isolate  fields  of  squashes 
as  far  from  other  fields  as  possible,  we  are  not  sure  but  we  may 
have  more  or  less  of  this  cross-fertilization  by  the  bees,  and  the 
very  means  by  which  Nature  insures  the  perfect  fertilization  of 
the  blossoms  may  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  sports  and  crosses  so 
common  in  squash  culture,  and  by  which  new  varieties  can  be 
multiplied  at  will. 

During  the  summer  and  early  fall  there  is  quite  a  large  de- 
mand in  the  market  for  Melons,  and  on  land  adapted  to  grow 
good  melons  they  are  often  very  profitable. 

To  grow  melons  to  perfection  requires  a  warm,  rich  soil,  with 
plenty  of  nitrogenous  manure,  to  give  the  vines  a  strong,  vigorous 
growth.  To  have  melons  early  in  the  season  the  seed  should  be 
started  under  glass  in  pots  or  small  plant  boxes  made  for  that 
purpose  and  transplanted  from  them  to  the  open  ground  in  June. 
A  hot,  dry  season  is  better  adapted  to  produce  melons  of  good 
quality  than  a  season  like  that  of  1897.  The  past  season  was 
particularly  unfavorable  for  the  melon  crop  both  as  to  quality 
and  amount.     On   an   experimental  piece  of  Improved  Orange 
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Christiana,  where  a  fair  crop  would  have  been  one  hundred  boxes, 
but  fifty  were  produced.  One  gardener  who  put  out  eight 
thousand  hills,  started  under  glass,  had  a  complete  failure,  not 
selling  a  single  box. 

A  few  years  ago  I  planted  half  an  acre  of  Early  Christiana 
melons  on  the  eighth  of  June,  following  a  crop  of  spinach.  A 
special  vine  fertilizer  was  used  in  the  hill.  From  the  half  acre 
we  picked  two  hundred  boxes  and  sold  them  at  an  average  price 
of  1(1.25  a  box.  The  season  was  hot  and  dry,  a  favorable  one  for 
melons. 

Of  the  different  varieties  Extra  Early  Hackensack,  Montreal 
Nutmeg,  and  Arlington  Nutmeg  of  the  green  fleshed,  and  Im- 
proved Christiana,  Emerald  Gem,  Shumway's  Giant,  and  Tip  Top 
of  the  salmon  fleshed  kinds,  are  the  most  desirable. 

In  some  markets  the  green  fleshed  melons  are  most  in  demand, 
but  the  salmon  fleshed  are  considered  the  best  flavored. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  within  the  memory  of  many  of  those 
present  when  the  Tomato  was  introduced  as  an  article  of  food. 
It  was  used  at  first  as  an  ornamental  plant  in  the  garden,  from 
the  beauty  of  its  bright  red  fruit,  and  was  called  "  Love  Apple." 

At  its  first  appearance  its  fruit  was  rough  and  ill-shaped,  and 
but  a  small  portion  was  fit  for  market.  It  soon  became  more 
widely  known,  and  was  called  for  to  use  in  various  ways  upon 
the  table. 

Its  cultivation  increased  rapidly,  and  the  demand  for  seed  in- 
fused into  the  heart  of  every  seedsman  a  desire  to  improve  the 
varieties  then  known,  by  bringing  out  new  ones  as  improvements 
on  the  few  kinds  then  cultivated. 

There  soon  appeared  many  new  tomatoes,  said  by  the  intro- 
ducers to  be  superior  in  earliness,  smoother  and  better  in  shape, 
more  solid  in  fleshj  and  of  finer  flavor  and  quality  than  any  kind 
previously  known.  Among  them  were  a  number  of  decided 
superiority  in  all  of  the  points  of  a  first-class  table  tomato. 

One  of  the  first  improved  large  tomatoes  was  the  Trophy. 
This  was  a  very  large,  solid  fleshed,  red  tomato,  of  excellent 
quality,  but  not  coloring  well  around  the  stem.  In  1860  the 
Essex  Smooth  Bound  tomato  was  brought  out.  This  variety  is 
of  medium  size,  bright  red  color,  always  smooth  and  handsome, 
and  is  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  best  forcing  tomatoes 
known.  In  1870  the  Paragon  was  introduced,  and  has  proved  an 
excellent  tomato. 
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In  1874  I  produced  the  Essex  Hybrid,  the  first  large  purple 
tomato  known.  This  was  a  cross  between  the  Essex  Smooth 
Round  and  Lester's  Perfected  tomato.  After  proving  this  variety 
for  three  years,  and  finding  it  to  be  first  class  in  every  respect,  I 
introduced  it  to  the  public  in  1878. 

It  has  proved  wherever  grown  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most 
profitable  tomatoes  in  cultivation. 

In  1875  the  Acme  was  introduced  by  Livingston.  This  is  a 
smooth  purple  tomato,  of  good  quality,  but  inclined  to  spot  with 
black  rot  on  the  fruit.  Livingston  brought  out  successively  the 
Perfection  in  1880,  Beauty  in  '86,  Stone  in  '91,  Royal  Red  in  '92, 
Buckeye  State  and  Dwarf  Aristocrat  in  '93.  All  of  the  above 
are  excellent  varieties.  The  Stone  is  a  large  late  tomato,  hand- 
"some  in  shape  and  color,  of  first  quality,  and  one  of  the  best 
varieties  known. 

Dwarf  Aristocrat  is  of  a  different  class  —  one  of  the  dwarf 
varieties,  having  a  stout  upright  vine,  and  can  be  set  nearer 
together  than  the  larger  growing  vines.  The  tomatoes  are  of  a 
bright  glossy  red  color,  early,  of  good  size  and  shape,  and  of  fine 
quality.     I  shall  place  this  as  one  of  the  best. 

In  1892  I  had  the  honor  of  bringing  out  a  new  early  tomato, 
the  Comrade.  The  experience  of  many  prominent  gardeners  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  has  proved  this  to  be  the  most 
profitable  early  tomato  grown.  The  fruit  is  of  good  size  and 
shape,  of  bright  red  color  and  fine  quality,  and  remarkably  free 
from  the  black  rot,  a  serious  trouble  with  many  early  varieties. 

I  have  another  late  variety  which  I  originated  a  number  of 
years  ago,  the  G.  A.  R.  tomatp.  This  is  a  very  large,  round 
variety,  remarkably  solid  in  flesh,  of  a  bright  glossy  red  color,  and 
of  exceedingly  fine  quality.  In  my  experimental  plot  of  some 
thirty  odd  varieties  this  was  the  most  uniform  in  size  and  shape 
of  any.  As  a  late  tomato  there  is  no  other  variety  which  will 
produce  as  large  a  yield  of  first-class  tomatoes  as  this. 

A  few  years  ago  a  new  tomato  was  introduced  by  a  seedsman 
in  Philadelphia  as  the  earliest,  largest,  most  productive,  and 
handsomest  tomato  known,  and  far  superior  to  every  other 
variety  in  cultivation.  In  thoroughly  testing  this  tomato,  the 
New  Imperial,  for  two  years  I  find  it  not  as  early  as  represented, 
but  in  many  respects  all  that  was  claimed  for  it. 

There  are  many  other  tomatoes  of  merit  cultivated  in  various 
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parts  of  the  country,  but  to  the  market  gardener  the  above  spec- 
ified varieties  are  as  good  a  selection  as  can  be  made,  as  he  can 
choose  from  them  either  the  bright  red  or  the  purple  varieties, 
as  the  fancy  of  his  customers  may  call  for  them. 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  developed  in  a  number  of 
sections  of  this  country  a  disease  or  blight  which  appears  upon 
the  tomato  vines,  and  which  I  fear  may  prove  a  serious  trouble. 

After  its  first  appearance  in  July  it  spread  so  rapidly  that  it 
ruined  many  vines,  and  greatly  damaged  the  crop. 

From  the  experience  of  the  past  season  I  think  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  blight  on  our  tomato 
vines  in  the  same  manner  that  we  do  on  our  potatoes. 

As  I  usually  grow  tomatoes  largely  I  shall  take  the  precaution, 
the  coming  season,  to  spray  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  before 
the  blight  makes  its  appearance,  trusting  to  a  thorough  applica- 
tion to  prevent  its  getting  a  foothold.  Still  I  am  fearful  that  the 
easy  cultivation  of  the  tomato  has  passed  by,  and  that  in  the 
future  we  shall  be  obliged  to  watch  our  tomato  fields  as  sharply 
as  any  crop  we  grow. 

The  tomato  can  be  improved  by  two  methods.  If  new  varie- 
ties are  desired,  then  by  cross-fertilization,  and  planting  the  seed 
thus  fertilized,  and  from  its  product  selecting  the  best  types  of 
the  qualities  desired.  Training  those  for  a  number  of  years,  you 
can  establish  new  varieties. 

The  other  method  is  by  selecting  the  most  perfect  fruit  for  a 
number  of  years,  following  on  that  line  persistently,  until  your 
object  is  accomplished. 

In  this  manner  new  varieties  can  be  produced  from  all  classes 
of  vegetables,  simply  by  following  the  laws  which  Kature  has 
made  to  attain  given  results.  There  is  a  peculiar  fascination  in 
the  evolvement  from  the  multiplicity  of  Nature's  crosses  of  a 
new  variety,  and  the  establishing  of  such,  with  fixed  and  perma- 
nent qualities,  thereby  adding  another  kind  to  the  food  products 
of  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  important  crops  produced  in  this  country  is 
Indian  Corn.  In  all  the  species  of  grain  or  vegetables  cultivated 
there  is  none  more  interesting  in  its  manner  of  growth  than  this. 
In  the  manner  of  producing  its  crop  this  plant  is  unlike  most 
others,  having  two  distinct  flowers,  male  and  female,  on  the 
same  stem. 
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The  male  flowers  are  in  a  panicle  on  the  top  called  the  tassel, 
and  the  female  flowers  in  a  spike  on  the  stalk  below,  called  the 
ear.     The  silk  consists  of  the  pistils  of  the  female  flowers. 

When  the  tassel  is  in  blossom  the  pollen  dust  falling  on  the 
silk  of  the  ear  is  transmitted  by  a  tiny  thread  of  silk  to  each  and 
every  kernel  on  the  ear.  If  not  thus  transmitted  the  kernel  is 
abortive,  and  fails  to  mature. 

A  very  interesting  experiment  to  demonstrate  the  method 
which  Nature  takes  to  produce  new  varieties  by  cross-fertilization 
can  be  readily  made  by  any  one  by  planting  two  rows  of  sweet 
corn,  of  two  different  kinds,  beside  each  other.  To  have  the  re- 
sult more  distinctly  shown,  plant  one  row  of  the  black  Mexican 
variety  and  the  other  of  a  white  variety,  such  as  the  Crosby,  com- 
ing into  tassel  at  the  same  time. 

On  ripening,  you  will  find  the  ears  of  the  black  variety  with 
kernels  of  the  white  corn,  and  the  white  ears  with  kernels  of  the 
black ;  also  some  kernels  apparently  partaking  of  a  mixture  of 
both. 

This  experiment  will  show  how  unerringly  Nature's  laws  act 
to  produce  given  results,  and  that  with  all  varieties  of  vegetables 
this  wonderful  process  of  reproduction  is  continually  evolving 
new  forms  and  varieties  before  unknown.  Where  the  pollen  of 
one  variety  falls  on  the  silk  of  the  other,  the  kernel  connected 
with  that  silk  will  be  changed  by  cross-fertilization. 

If  any  one  desires  to  attempt  to  produce  new  varieties  let  him 
study  into  the  methods  which  Nature  takes  to  perform  her  won- 
drous works,  and  the  better  he  can  understand  the  working  of 
her  unchanging  laws,  and  infuse  into  his  own  soul  the  inspira- 
tion of  that  wondrous  life  that  lives  on  every  hand,  the  more  will 
his  success  be  assured,  and  the  more  complete  his  triumph. 

Discussion. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  considered  the  subject  of  originat- 
ing new  varieties  of  vegetables  a  very  important  one,  and  spoke 
of  where  the  new  varieties  come  from.  He  thought  Middlesex 
County  farmers  considered  that  most  of  the  new  sorts  had  come 
from  there.  He  took  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  large  number 
which  had  come  from  Essex  County.  The  first  Marrow  squashes 
brought  into  the  Boston  market  grew  in  Swampscott,  from  seed 
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raised  by  his  father.  The  Hubbard  squash  was  found  in  the 
garden  of  Old  Mother  Hubbard,  in  Marblehead,  and  introduced  by 
J.  J.  H.  Gregory.  The  standard  variety  of  cabbage  known  as  the 
Mason  also  came  from  Marblehead ;  it  was  improved  by  a  neigh- 
bor of  Mr.  Mason's,  and  then  called  the  Stone-Mason  cabbage. 
The  Danvers  onion  was  perfected  by  David  Buxton,  of  Dan  vers, 
now  Peabody.  The  Danvers  carrot  was  grown  by  Nathan  Buahby, 
of  the  same  place.  The  Marblehead  corn  was  introduced  by 
J.  J.  H.  Gregory ;  it  is  very  early  and  unfit  for  eating,  but  will 
do  to  sell.  The  Crosby  corn  was  originated  in  Marblehead,  by 
Mr.  Wyman  (who  moved  to  Cambridge)  and  perfected  by  the  late 
Josiah  Crosby  at  Arlington.  Many  other  varieties  have  come  from 
Essex  County.  It  is  an  honor  to  the  county  to  have  developed 
standard  varieties  of  vegetables  which  are  the  leading  kinds  in  the 
country.  Among  other  varieties  from  the  vicinity  of  Boston  is 
Fottler's  early  cabbage.  At  one  time  the  seed  of  this  variety 
literally  brought  its  weight  in  gold.  Its  origin  is  somewhat 
doubtful. 

Mr.  Low  said  that  onions  are  different  from  other  vegetables  ; 
all  are  improved  by  selection  of  old  sorts  rather  than  by  new  ones 
from  seed.  Mr.  Buxton  has  increased  the  depth  and  measuring 
capacity  of  the  Danvers  onion,  retaining  the  quality.  A  friend 
sent  the  speaker  eighty  beans,  the  handsomest  he  ever  saw  ;  they 
were  all  marked  alike,  and  he  planted  them  in  a  cold  frame ;  the 
result  was  more  than  twenty  distinct  sorts,  so  he  gave  up  attempt- 
ing to  improve  the  variety.  They  had  been  cross-fertilized,  and 
could  not  be  trained  to  a  fixed  variety  without  years  of  work. 
Potatoes  are  improved  by  selection. 

Rev.  Calvin  Terry  said  that  when  a  boy  he  planted  potato  seed, 
and  got  potatoes  which  were  the  same  as  the  parent ;  afterwards 
they  changed  and  he  thought  that  they  mixed  in  the  ground.  He 
asked  whether  potatoes  mix  through  the  seed  alone  or  through 
the  tuber. 

Mr.  Low  did  not  think  that  they  mixed  in  the  tuber ;  the  seed 
might  have  been  influenced  the  year  before.  There  is  no  mixture 
except  through  the  flowers.  The  potatoes  we  grow  now  seldom 
flower  well,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  have  seed  balls.  It  is  not  in 
accordance  with  nature  that  potatoes  should  mix  in  the  tuber. 

Samuel  H.  Warren  asked :  "Why  not  as  well  as  corn  the  first 
year? 
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Mr.  Low  said  that  the  corn  kernel  is  the  seed ;  the  potato  tuber 
is  not.  The  squash  will  not  change  the  first  year,  but  will  be- 
come more  developed  than  either  parent.  Corn  develops  seed  the 
first  year.  You  might  plant  some  of  the  white  kernels  which  were 
on  the  Mexican  Black  ear  when  crossed  with  the  Crosby  as  sug- 
gested in  the  lecture,  and  the  result  would  show  a  great  variety, 
easily  seen,  as  the  colors  can  be  distinguished. 

Varnum  Frost  questioned  whether  these  crosses  had  improved 
the  eating  qualities  of  the  squashes,  and  spoke  of  the  poor  qual- 
ity of  the  Marrow  and  Hubbard  squashes  of  today. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  Boston  Marrow  does  not  compare 
in  quality  with  the  original,  which  was  smaller,  seldom  weighing 
over  eight  pounds.  The  Boston  Marrow  now  grown,  being  larger, 
gives  a  better  crop  in  weight,  but  not  in  quality.  It  is  sold  by  the 
ton,  and  that  is  why  they  have  deteriorated.  The  old-fashioned 
Marrow  is  just  as  good  now  as  it  ever  was.  The  Danvers  onion 
is  not  of  the  first  quality,  as  the  two  outer  layers  are  thick  and 
tough  and  unfit  to  eat.  The  smaller  ones  do  very  well.  It  is  a 
good  onion  to  sell.  The  Cracker  onion  is  much  superior  in 
quality.  It  is  tender  and  delicious,  but  too  delicate  for  trans- 
portation. 

Joshua  C.  Stone  did  not  want  people  to  go  away  thinking  that 
every  good  vegetable  originated  in  Essex  County.  The  hybrids 
have  ruined  the  market.  In  old  times  a  man  would  buy  a  barrel 
of  squashes  and  carry  them  home  and  eat  them. 

George  D.  Moore  thought  that  the  growing  and  fertilizing  have 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  quality  of  squashes  :  we  cannot  grow 
good  ones  in  old  gardens  ;  you  want  new  sward  land  to  get  them 
of  good  quality. 

Mr.  Low  said  that  nitrogenous  manures  produce  great  quanti- 
ties of  vine,  but  squashes  of  poor  quality.  Squashes  are  grown 
today  not  so  much  for  quality  as  to  get  good  crops  to  put  on  the 
market.  The  poor  quality  is  due  to  the  cross-fertilization  ;  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  squashes  grow  side  by  side,  and  the  variety 
deteriorates. 

Mr.  Frost  said  that  Livingston  has  sent  out  too  many  varie- 
ties of  tomatoes.  You  can  take  a  dozen  of  his  varieties  and  mix 
them  together  and  then  you  cannot  pick  them  out.  He  asked 
why  this  was. 

Mr.  Low  replied  that  he  did  not  know  whether  you  could  elimi- 
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nate  this  undesirable  quality  that  has  heen  brought  out  or  not. 
Of  two  white  potatoes  no  difference  in  growth  can  be  seen  until 
flowers  appear.  In  one  the  flowers  are  white,  in  the  other  purple ; 
the  tubers  are  both  white.  In  tomatoes  a  casual  observer  might 
see  no  difference,  but  a  difference  may  be  distinguished  in  the 
calyx,  etc. 

O.  6.  Hadwen  asked  whether  squashes  can  be  improved  by 
thinning.  They  are  now  almost  unfit  for  eating,  owing  to  the  in- 
ferior quality. 

Mr.  Low  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  quantity  of  the 
fruit  would  be  increased,  but  the  quality  would  not  be  improved. 
Eliminating  too  much  moisture  would  probably  do  that.  In  a  dry 
season  the  crop  of  melons  is  small,  but  the  quality  is  much  better 
thre  in  a  wet  season. 

Mr.  Warren  thought  he  had  gained  a  point  in  the  discussion. 
He  had  planted  seed  from  the  second  crop  of  Enhance  straw- 
berry, a  late  variety.  To  his  great  surprise  the  new  seedling  was 
to  all  appearance  the  same  as  the  parent.  He  accounted  for  it  by 
there  being  no  other  kind  near. 

Mr.  Low  said  that  you  must  have  some  other  variety  in  pollen 
at  the  same  time.  There  were  no  other  strawberries  in  bloom. 
Potatoes  will  vary  if  not  cross-fertilized,  but  if  you  wish  to  fix 
any  particular  point  you  must  fertilize  with  pollen  of  the  variety 
possessing  that  quality. 


MEETING  FOR   LECTURE  AND  DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  January  29,  1898. 

A  meeting  for  Lecture  and  Discussion  was  holden  today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  Vice-President  Benjamin  P.  Ware  presiding. 
The  following  lecture  was  delivered : 

Nuts  and  Nut  Culture. 

By  Fbamk  M.  Bartram,  Parry,  N.J. 

In  1897  the  United  States  imported  over  $2,200,000  worth  of 
nuts.  When  we  consider  that  most  of  this  expenditure  was  for 
kinds  that  may  be  easily  and  abundantly  raised  within  our  own  bor- 
ders it  does  not  speak  well  for  our  boasted  enterprise.  It  seems  in- 
congruous to  say  so  much  of  opening  up  and  fostering  markets 
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abroad  for  the  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States  when 
we  ignore  the  expenditure  of  our  own  people  going  to  foreign 
purses.  It  is  the  varieties  of  nuts  that  enter  most  largely  into 
United  States  commerce  and  consumption  that  we  will  con- 
sider here — those  whose  culture  has  already  become  a  reality  in 
some  part  of  the  country.  The  industry  is  comparatively  young. 
It  is  scarcely  thirty  years  since  nut  culture  has  assumed  commer- 
cial importance.  The  Almond  and  Persian  Walnut  in  California, 
and  the  Pecan  in  the  South,  are  in  thl^  advance  of  the  movement. 
Much  interest  is  being  taken  in  Chestnuts  throughout  the  Atlantic 
States. 

The  claims  of  desirability  of  nut  culture,  beside  the  enticing 
profits,  are  numerous.  The  doctor  and  the  lawyer  depend  for  their 
livelihood  upon  the  misfortunes  of  others,  while  the  nut  culturist 
is  ever  happy  in  contemplating  the  joy  and  good  will  attending 
the  use  of  his  product.  Trucking  requires  ground  of  great  fer- 
tility, and  suitable  for  high  culture ;  nut  trees  are  not  fastidious, 
and  hillsides  are  often  their  home.  Tmck  must  be  planted 
annually,  while  a  nut  orchard  might  almost  sing  with  Tennyson's 
brook,  "  Men  may  come  and .  men  may  go,  but  I  go  on  forever." 
Kuts  are  not  perishable ;  they  may  be  stored  and  marketed  at 
one's  pleasure  or  need.  They  are  a  concentrated  product,  the 
freight  charges  on  which  are  much  less  in  proportion  than  on 
more  bulky  products.  Not  requiring  constant  and  detailed  atten- 
tion, they  will  appeal  to  the  large  planter ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  these  virtues  will  suggest  nut  culture  as  a  side  issue,  for 
on  many  farms  land  is  found,  now  unremunerative,  admirably 
suited  to  nut  trees,  especially  hillsides,  and  here  the  forester's 
attention  will  be  arrested. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  aware  of  the  benefits  of  forests,  prin- 
cipally in  moderating  extremes  of  flood  and  drought.  Many 
kinds  of  nut  trees  are  adapted  to  forestry  planting,  and  their  timber 
is  highly  esteemed ;  for  instance  the  oak,  beech,  chestnut,  hick- 
ory, and  walnut,  and  even  the  hazel  bush  finds  a  place  as  a  pioneer 
in  soils  too  barren  for  other  trees,  and  by  rapidly  adding  organic 
matter  in  the  abundant  crop  of  leaves  prepares  the  way  for  the 
more  valuable  timber  trees.  In  a  monograph  on  forestry  prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  a  few  years  ago, 
every  deciduous  tree  named  is  a  nut  bearer.  And  forestry  should 
commend  itself  to  owners  of  the  many  hillsides  in  which  New 
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England  abounds,  so  well  adapted  to  this,  while  so  poorly  suited 
to  many  branches  of  agriculture. 

The  ornamental  value  of  certain  nut  trees  is  so  very  far  beyond 
question  that  thoughtlessness  and  custom  alone  must  be  held 
responsible  for  depriving  us  of  so  much  possible  enjoyment  of 
beautiful  trees.  I  know  I  am  treading  on  dangerous  ground 
even  to  intimate  anything  disparagingly  of  the  elm  to  New  Eng- 
landers,  but  when  in  Boston  last  summer  the  contrast  in  the 
appearance  of  the  foliage  between  the  elm  and  the  beech  was  not 
to  the  discredit  of  the  latter.  The  elm  has  ever  belonged  to  that 
class  of  trees  that  bears  "  nothing  but  leaves,  nothing  but  leaves," 
and  the  imported  beetle  is  vigorously  attacking  even  this  glory. 

Large  and  spacious  grounds  about  a  home  are  in  sad  minority. 
The  area  is  limited  that  surrounds  the  vast  majority  of  homes, 
and  the  suburban  home  for  the  man  of  moderate  means  is  now 
anxiously  sought  for  and  frequently  acquired.  He  wishes  to 
adorn  his  surroundings  with  choice  trees,  and  if  he  will  plant  a 
chestnut  or  hickory  (or,  where  they  will  thrive,  a  Persian  walnut 
or  pecan)  he  will  have  a  tree  of  whose  appearance  he  may  be 
justly  proud,  and  whose  fruit  will  be  a  source  of  continual  pleas- 
ure to  young  and  old.  In  parts  of  France  the  chestnut  trees 
about  the  home  furnish  much  of  the  food  for  the  family,  and  the 
surplus  is  sold. 

The  Cocoa  nut  is  the  fruit  of  a  stately  palm,  growing  to  a 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  a  foot  in  diameter,  unbranched.  The 
leaves  are  at  the  top  only,  in  a  whorl;  each  composite  leaf  is 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long  and  three  feet  broad.  From  the 
axils  of  these  spring  the  spikes  of  blossoms,  which  come  in  suc- 
cession, so  that  ab  any  time  the  tree  has  fruit  in  all  stages  of 
development.  Some  trees  are  claimed  to  bear  as  many  as  three 
hundred  nuts  a  year.  The  area  suitable  to  its  successful  culture' 
in  America  is  small,  confined  to  parts  of  Florida. 

The  Hazel  is  another  common  nut  not  yet  submitting  kindly 
to  American  culture.  The  Puget  Sound  region  is  the  most 
promising  locality.  The  hazel  is  subject  to  a  blight ;  and  the 
lack  of  simultaneous  blooming  of  staminate  and  pistillate  flowers 
and  lack  of  pollen  induce  some  to  get  branches  of  wild  varieties 
to  tie  in  bushes  at  home,  or  to  plant  a  wild  bush  in  a  cultivated 
orchard.^ 

The  Indians  of  the  Southwest  use  the  nuts  of  a  species  of  pine 
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as  food  or  for  a  relish.     Boasted  like  peanuts  they  are  said  to  be 
delicious. 

The  Leechee  nut  has  a  round  rough  brown  casing  over  an 
edible  pulp.  This  is  whitish,  but  becomes  brown  when  the  nut  is 
kept  for  some  time.  In  the  centre  is  a  single  seed.  The  fruit  is 
very  popular  in  the  Orient  and  may  now  be  procured  here. 
It  is  called  also  the  Chinese  nut.  Trees  of  it  are  growing  in 
Florida  and  California.* 

The  Ginkgo,  or  Maiden  Hair  tree,  from  Japan,  is  of  upright, 
very  narrow  growth  ;  as  an  ornamental  tree  it  is  of  a  high  order. 
It  is  hardy  at  Boston  and  free  from  insect  pests.  The  nut  is  of 
inferior  quality,  but  is  sometimes  used  for  food  when  roasted. 
The  outside  fleshy  covering  is  very  acrid. 

Foremost  in  acreage,  value,  and  ease  of  bud  propagation 
among  American  grown  nuts  stands  the  Almond,  and  American 
grown  almonds  are  foremost  in  the  world  as  regards  flavor. 
California  is  the  main  field  of  production.  In  1896  her  product 
was  912,300  pounds.  The  almond  is  closely  related  to  the  peach ; 
in  fact  the  hard  shell  variety  bears  too  close  a  resemblance  to  a 
peach  pit  to  be  of  pomological  value  except  as  grown  for  pharma- 
ceutical purjjoses,  or  the  tree  may  be  used  as  a  stock  upon  which 
to  bud  peaches,  as  it  is  exempt  from  attacks  of  the  borer.  The  Soft 
Shell  almond  has  not  proved  a  commercial  success  outside  of 
California,  except  perhaps  in  parts  of  New  Mexico,  not  being 
hardy  in  the  North  and  the  blossoms  being  injured  by  frost  in 
the  South.  The  trees  are  budded  upon  the  peach  in  the  same 
way  as  peaches  are  budded,  and  treated  in  much  the  same  way, 
being  *set  at  about  the  same  age  and  at  about  the  same  distance 
apart.  The  almond  comes  early  into  bearing,  reaching  full  bear- 
ing age  at  from  six  to  seven  years.  Reports  of  average  yields 
vary  from  five  to  thirty  pounds  per  tree.  Harvesting  is  often 
accomplished  by  spreading  canvas  on  the  ground  and  shaking 
the  tree.  After  the  removal  of  any  parts  of  the  hulls  adhering 
when  the  nut  is  gathered,  the  nuts  are  dried,  and  sometimes 
bleached,  and  are  then  ready  for  market. 

Next  to  the  almond  in  acreage  and  value  among  nut  crops  in 
this  country  stands  the  Persian  Walnut.     Its  origin  is  in  Persia, 


1  Fruit  of  the  Leechee  or  Litchl  (Nephelium  Litchi)  was  exhibited  by  Charlea  Amory,  of 
Boston,  at  the  Rose  and  Strawberry  Exhibition  of  the  MatsachuaettB  Hortlcaltural  Society, 
June  26, 1883.    It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Amory  at  Sanford,  Florida.  —  Ed. 
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the  home  of  the  almond  and  peach.  Carried  to  Europe  by  the 
Greeks,  it  was  passed  to  the  Romans,  who  carried  it  to  England, 
where  it  was  named  walnut,  signifying  foreign  nut,  while  in 
America  it  has  been  called  English  walnut,  though  the  more 
appropriate  appellation  "Persian"  walnut  is  becoming  more 
common.  In  California  alone  has  this  nut  been  cultivated  upon 
a  profitable  scale  in  America.  The  largest  reported  orchard  is 
of  700  acres,  and  the  crop  in  1896  sold  for  f  139,360. 

The  rich  moist  valleys  of  Southern  California,  with  steady 
supplies  of  water,  have  claimed  a  monopoly  of  suitable  environ- 
ment, but  by  the  selection  of  varieties  whose  buds  start  late  in 
the  spring  the  area  of  profitable  planting  has  been  increased. 
Most  of  the  orchards  are  yet  of  seedlings,  planted  from  forty  to 
fifty  feet  apart.  These  begin  profitable  bearing  at  nine  or  ten 
years,  and  no  one  knows  how  long  they  continue  so.  A  tree  is 
reported  from  France  three  hundred  years  old,  yielding  now  fif- 
teen bushels  at  a  crop.  No  spraying,  worming,  or  fumigating  is 
yet  necessary,  and  very  little  pruning  is  done ;  but  walnut  orchards 
are  like  all  others  in  rewarding  their  owners  for  good  tillage.  In 
the  early  fall  all  brush  and  litter  are  cleared  off  the  ground  pre- 
paratory to  harvesting.  We  have  been  told  of  a  European  prac- 
tice of  thrashing  the  trees  with  fishing  poles  as  not  only  common 
but  extolled  as  a  means  of  inducing  the  setting  of  more  fruit  buds. 
This  method  is  not  generally  followed  in  California.  Gangs 
are  started  out  to  pick  up  the  nuts  when  they  have  begun  to  fall, 
usually  going  over  the  orchards  four  or  five  times  at  intervals  of 
a  week.  The  nuts,  after  the  hulls  are  entirely  removed  (some- 
times portions  of  the  hulls  remain  on  the  falling  nuts),  are  spread 
on  trays  for  drying,  being  frequently  stirred  to  prevent  heating. 
In  about  three  days  they  are  ready  to  be  marketed  in  the  usual 
one-hundred-and-twenty-pound  sack.  Some  growers  kiln  dry  their 
product.  Much  care  is  necessary  in  curing,  as  nuts  improperly 
cured  soon  become  rancid.  Sometimes  sulphur  fumes  are  resorted 
to  for  bleaching.  The  nuts  are  usually  graded,  and  in  France 
much  inferior  material  is  consigned  to  the  oil  mill,  where  a 
superior  culinary  product  is  obtained.  There  are  several  names 
that  distinguish  strains  rather  than  precise  types,  as  propagation 
has  thus  far  usually  been  by  seed.  Many  of  these  are  of  French 
origin,  among  which  we  might  mention  the  Chaberte  nut,  rather 
small,  rich  in  oil ;  the  tree  is  not  so  fastidious  as  regards  fertility 
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of  soil  as  some  others.  The  Ford,  with  a  very  soft  shell,  and  a 
good  keeper.  The  Franqiiette,  of  good  size,  kernel  plump  and 
choice,  late  in  starting  growth,  hardy.  The  Gant  or  Bijou,  shell 
very  large,  —  unnecessarily  so  for  the  size  of  the  kernel,  —  so  called 
on  account  of  the  shells  being  used  for  handkerchief  or  jewel 
cases.  The  Kaghazi,  with  a  very  thin  shell,  late  in  budding  out 
in  spring,  and  an  early  bearer.  The  Mayette,  the  choicest  of  its 
class,  bringing  the  highest  price  in  the  market,  having  large,  plump 
kernels ;  late  in  starting  out.  The  Mission,  medium  in  size  and 
thickness  of  shell ;  it  has  been  largely  planted,  but  is  likely  to  be 
superseded  on  account  of  its  early  budding  out,  lack  of  simultane- 
ous blooming  of  male  and  female  flowers,  and  slowness  in  ripen- 
ing up  its  wood  in  the  fall.  Proeparturiens,  very  precocious  and  pro- 
ductive ;  rather  dwarfish ;  its  nuts  possess  signal  advantages  over 
the  last  named  in  every  way.  Santa  Barbara ;  so  thin  is  the  shell 
of  this  variety  that  some  damage  is  done  in  shipment ;  it  is  about 
ten  days  later  in  budding  out  than  the  Mission,  an  early  and 
regular  bearer  and  moderate  grower ;  hence  it  may  be  planted 
closer  than  Mayette,  Parisienne,  and  others. 

There  might  be  mentioned  here  the  Chili  walnut,  a  name  applied 
to  nuts  received  from  South  America  late  in  winter;  kernel 
plump,  quality  good,  much  like  the  kinds  just  named,  except  that 
very  frequently  the  shell  is  in  three  divisions  instead  of  the  usual 
two  of  European  strains. 

Outside  of  California  the  Persian  walnut  is  very  rare,  except 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  between  New  Jersey  and  Carolina.  It 
may  be  found  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts.  In  Florida  the 
roots  are  attacked  by  the  worm  that  so  destructively  causes  root 
knot  on  fruit  trees  there.  This  might  be  overcome  by  grafting  on 
the  black  walnut.  In  the  East  the  Persian  walnut  may  not  become 
a  profitable  orchard  tree,  but  its  stateliness,  beauty,  and  freedom 
from  disease  and  insect  pests,  heartily  commend  it  as  an  orna- 
mental tree,  and  its  product  will  be  much  enjoyed  at  home.  Dis- 
appointment has  often  resulted  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of 
pollen  and  the  lack  of  simultaneous  blooming  of  the  pistillate 
and  staminate  flowers.  A  remedy  for  this  will  be  found  in  plant- 
ing together  suitable  varieties. 

There  is  a  native  (California  thick  shelled  walnut  used  there  for 
stocks  upon  which  the  Persians  are  grafted  for  the  purpose  of 
dwarfing  them  and  hastening  fruiting.     The  Pacific  coast  Black 
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Walnut  is  very  precocious  in  Philadelphia,  where  an  eight-foot 
tree  bore  fifty  nuts,  but  it  has  no  other  merit.  The  American 
Black  Walnut  has  been  much  gathered  in  the  East  for  home  cheer 
and  sold  in  considerable  quantities  at  from  one  to  three  dollars 
per  bushel.  The  only  reason  for  prizing  these  nuts  that  I  can 
see  is  because  of  custom ;  they  are  common  and  keep  well  with 
little  care.  The  kernel  is  so  intricately  incased  in  such  a  thick 
shell,  admirably  adapted  on  the  outside  to  picking  up  grains  of 
sand  to  mix  automatically  with  the  kernels,  that  these  nuts  will 
surely  be  superseded  as  soon  as  we  get  familiar  with  something 
better  —  improved  hickories,  for  instance.  Sound  old  trees  fur- 
nish timber  most  highly  esteemed,  and  many  are  urging  the 
planting  of  black  vvalnuts  for  this  use.  The  rich  dark  color, 
which  makes  the  wood  so  valuable,  is  not  present  in  young  trees, 
and  some  say  does  not  develop  until  the  tree  is  nearly  a  hundred 
years  old.  If  one  should  wish  to  plant  black  walnuts  for  timber 
purposes  he  will  probably  get  one  or  two  year  trees  which  may 
be  quickly  planted,  perhaps  with  a  crowbar,  about  nine  feet  apart 
each  way,  surrounding  them  with  fast  growing  trees  like  Japan 
walnuts,  red  maples,  or  mulberries  to  prevent  low  branching.  The 
pollen  is  said  to  be  potent  for  Persian  varieties. 

The  White  Walnut  or  Butternut  thrives  in  dryer  and  poorer 
soil  than  the  black  walnut,  and  further  north.  The  nuts  find  also 
a  place  in  confectionery,  but  are  hard  to  separate  from  the  shell, 
and  the  wood  is  not  nearly  so  valuable  for  timber  purposes  as 
that  of  the  black  walnut.  Both  may  be  used  as  stocks  upon 
which  to  graft  the  thin  shelled  Persian  varieties.  This  fact  will 
doubtless  be  appreciated  in  Florida,  where  these  native  species 
are  free  from  the  attacks  of  the  worm  that  so  damages  the  Per- 
sian walnuts  by  root  knots. 

Closely  resembling  the  butternut  in  the  appearance  of  the  tree, 
more  vigorous  in  growth  and  more  luxuriant  in  foliage,  are  three 
varieties  of  eastern  Asiatic  walnuts,  called  Sieboldiana,  Cordifor- 
mis,  and  Mandshurica.  The  last  named  is  from  China  and  Korea, 
and  the  nut  so  closely  resembles  the  butternut  that  it  needs  no 
further  mention.  The  Sieboldiana,  from  Japan,  is  smaller  than 
the  Madeira,  though  it  looks  not  very  unlike  it.  It  has  a  thicker 
shell  with  a  smaller  kernel,  of  slightly  inferior  quality.  The  shell 
is  much  thinner  than  that  of  the  black  walnut ;  the  meat  is  much 
more  easily  extracted,  and  the  tree  is  handsomer.     The  Cordifor- 
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mis,  also  from  Japan,  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  the  three. 
The  name  is  suggested  by  the  pointed  heart-shaped  form  of  the  nut. 
This  is  flat  and  smooth,  and  by  a  single  tap  the  shell  separates 
into  halves,  and  the  nut  is  readily  extracted  whole  without  being 
mixed  with  sand  and  bits  of  shell.  The  kernels  are  of  good 
quality,  and  are  already  prized  by  confectioners.  Like  the  Sie- 
boldiana,  thfe  nuts  are  borne  in  clusters  at  the  extremities  of  the 
previous  season's  growth.  The  trees  bear  very  young;  I  have 
seen  many  clusters  on  trees  three  years  from  seed.  Mr.  Luther 
Burbank  says  they  are  more  regular  and  abundant  bearers  than 
the  Persians  in  California.  Coming  from  the  most  northern 
parts  of  Japan,  they  would  be  expected  to  be  hardy  in  most  parts 
of  this  country,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  experiment.  So  eminent 
an  authority  as  Mr.  Burbank  declares  them  to  be  "  as  hardy  as  an 
oak."  They  are  rampant  growers ;  on  a  tree  three  years  from 
seed  I  have  measured  on  the  leader  a  growth  of  ten  feet  made 
that  season  in  New  Jersey.  Long  composite  leaves  of  most  lux- 
uriant appearance,  always  free  from  disease,  make  the  tree  most 
desirable  as  a  shade  tree,  while  in  winter  the  trees  are  so  open  as 
to  admit  the  then  cherished  sunshine.  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  Cordiformis  is  destined  to  become  deservedly  popular  in 
America. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  Nut  Culture  says  in  regard  to  the  Pecan,  "  With  the  area  of 
special  adaptation  in  the  United  States,  considerably  larger  than 
is  found  for  either  the  Persian  walnut  or  almond,  and  with  a  sus- 
ceptibility to  improvement  by  selection,  in  size  of  nut,  thinness  of 
shell,  and  delicacy  of  flavor  that  are  very  encouraging  to  those 
who  have  attempted  this  work,  the  pecan  is  probably  destined  to 
become  the  leading  nut  of  the  American  market.  If  its  culture 
is  pushed  with  the  usual  skill  and  energy  of  American  enterprise 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  not  be  many  years  before 
the  pecan  will  become  not  only  an  abundant  nut  in  our  markets, 
but  also  an  important  article  of  export." 

The  widespread  attention  and  energy  addressed  to  pecan  cult- 
ure along  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tributaries  as  far  as  Iowa 
and  Ohio,  and  the  salutary  results  obtained,  are  surely  bearing  out 
this  observation  and  opinion.  Florida  and  California  hasten  to 
tell  of  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  industry  within  their 
borders,  but  it  is  the  alluvial  bottom  lands  along  the  rivers  of 
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Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Mississippi  that  are  the  headquarters  of 
the  pecan  culture  of  the  world,  and  seem  destined  to  maintain 
this  prestige.  The  pecan  is  entirely  uninjured  by  a  periodical 
overflow  of  the  land,  having  even  endured  as  much  as  three  feet 
•  of  water  for  a  week.    Near  the  Gulf,  where  the  period  of  inun- 

dation is  longer,  the  pecan  succumbs. 

The  accounts  of  the  amazing  profits  of  pecan  culture  in  these 
regions  are  enough  to  turn  the  head  of  Horace  Greeley's  weather- 
cock and  make  the  sage  of  Chappaqua's  injunction  run  '^  Go 
South,  young  man."  A  Texas  correspondent  of  "Farm  and 
Ranch  "  writes :  "  If  at  the  birth  of  a  son  one  would  plant  only 
twenty  acres  of  good  land  in  pecan  trees,  and  set  it  aside  for  him, 
that  boy  at  twenty-one  would  have  an  income  of  $5,000  a  year  and 
merely  the  trouble  of  picking4t  up."  The  industry  has  been  so 
long  established  that  we  depend  not  merely  upon  the  prattle  of 
some  visionary,  or  the  expectation  of  a  theorist,  but  horticultural 
literature  is  replete  with  the  testimony  of  men  of  unimpeached 
integrity  as  to  what  has  been  accomplished.  W.  R.  Stuart  said 
in  an  address  before  the  Mississippi  State  Horticultural  Society 
in  1891 :  "  It  is  desired  to  refer  to  one  tree  of  the  variety  known 
as  the  Stuart  pecan,  soft  shell,  which  has  yielded  this  year  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  .dollars'  worth  of  nuts  at  the  price  readily 
obtained  for  them."  As  early  as  1871  reports  came  that  the  pecan 
crop  was  worth  five  times  as  much  as  the  cotton  crop  in  some 
sections  that  year.  The  statement  is  widely  circulated  that  in 
1880  San  Antonio  alone  shipped  1,250,000  pounds  of  pecans, 
worth  from  four  to  six  cents  per  pound  on  the  wagons.  Many 
orchards  are  of  selected  seedlings,  but  advocates  of  this  are  ac- 
knowledging that  as  their  orchards  come  to  bearing  they  are  not 
nearly  so  sanguine  as  before.  Root  grafting,  crown  grafting,  and 
annular  budding  are  successfully  practised  to  propagate  to  a  cer- 
tainty desirable  varieties,  several  of  which  are  named.  The  qual- 
ities most  sought  for  are  large  size,  thin  shell,  plump,  full  kernel 
of  good  flavor,  and  productive  trees  coming  early  into  bearing. 
Seedling  trees  have  usually  come  into  profitable  bearing  when 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  increasing  for  a  score  or  more  of 
years,  and  continuing  proportionately  long.  From  ten  to  twenty 
bushels  are  expected  as  an  annual  crop  from  a  tree  of  full  bear- 
ing age.  A  report  states  that  a  wild  tree  has  been  known  to  pro- 
duce more  than  a  thousand  pounds  in  one  season.     Except  that  it 
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comes  so  frequently,  and  upon  such  good  authority,  I  should  not 
dare  repeat  the  statement,  that  in  times  past,  in  gathering  the 
nuts,  trees  have  been  cut  down  to  get  the  nuts  quickly  and  at 
once,  but  such  vandalism  and  short  sightedness  is  too  absurd  to  be 
abiding.  Mr.  F.  A.  Swinden,  Brownwood,  Texas,  who  claims  the 
largest  pecan  orchard,  has  thought  of  using  street  sweepers  to 
collect  the  nuts  into  rows.  No  especial  care  is  exercised  in  cur- 
ing. The  small  nuts  are  fed  to  pigs  or  consigned  to  an  oil  mill. 
There  is  ti'ade  existing  for  the  shelled  kernels ;  one  firm  alone,^ 
in  1890,  sold  over  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  kernels  in 
halves ;   they  sold  for  from  forty-five  to  fifty  cents  per  pound. 

Closely  allied  to  the  pecan  botanically,  and  closely  resembling 
it  in  the  appearance  of  the  tree,  is  the  Hickory  nut,  or  Shellbark, 
—  too  familiar  to  need  much  description.  We  know  of  the  differ- 
ence in  size,  shape,  and  flavor  of  nut,  thinness  of  shell,  and  ease 
of  extracting  the  kernel.  Owing  to  the  remarkably  poor  success 
heretofore  attending  efforts  at  bud  propagation,  I  know  positively 
of  but  one  grafted  variety  offered  for  sale,  the  Hale's.  The  orig- 
inal tree  of  this,  probably  considerably  over  a  century  old,  is  at 
Ridge  wood,  N.J.  The  nut  is  of  good  size  and  quality,  and  of  ex- 
ceptionally thin  shell.  It  surely  is  an  abiding  wish  with  me  that 
a  large  measure  of  the  success  attending  the  culture  of  the  pecan 
in  the  South  might  be  visited  upon  her  cousin  in  the  North,  and 
it  probably  will  be  as  attention  is  directed  toward  the  industry. 
The  tree  is  desirable  for  lawn  or  roadside  planting ;  the  nuts  are 
salable,  and  the  timber  valuable. 

There  are  several  reputed  hybrids  between  the  pecan  and  hick- 
ory nuts,  the  most  renowned  being  known  as  the  Nussbaumer 
Hybrid.  The  original  tree,  standing  in  Illinois,  is  about  fifty  feet 
high ;  the  nuts  that  I  have  seen  closely  resemble  the  pecan  in 
appearance. 

From  a  commercial  standpoint  the  Chestnut  for  this  vicinity 
seems  to  me  by  far  the  most  promising  of  nuts.  We  know  the 
tree  thrives  and  bears  here,  which  are  important  factors  already 
established.  We  know  that  a  demand  already  exists  for  the  prod- 
uct sufficient  to  consume  not  only  all  American  chestnuts  now 
offered,  but  many  thousand  pounds  imported  in  addition.  Ten 
thousand  packages  come  annually  to  the  port  of  New  York  alone, 
chiefly  from  Italy  and  France.  They  are  mostly  sold  along  the 
streets,  much  as  peanuts  are.     Consider  the  vast  increase  possible 
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in  this  line !  Consider  the  far  greater  demand  when  they  become  as 
frequently  used  as  desserts  and  relishes  as  their  merits  deserve  ! 
Mark  the  frequency  with  which  the  chestnut  appears  in  newer 
cook  books  for  stuffings,  dressings,  etc.,  and  remember  that  chest- 
nuts are  even  now  found  with  vegetables  upon  that  class  of  Amer- 
ican tables  that  soon  have  innumerable  imitators,  and  prepare  for 
this  demand,  which  is  small  indeed  compared  with  the  possible 
and  probable  consumption  when  chestnuts  are  dried,  ground  into 
flour,  and  become  the  staple  article  of  diet  that  they  have  so  long 
been  in  Southeru  Europe.  Not  only  chemistry,  but  what  is  of 
far  greater  practical  value,  the  experience  of  generations,  has 
demonstrated  the  fitness  of  chestnut  meal  for  human  food. 

Having  noted  that  the  tree  will  thrive  and  produce  here,  and 
that  the  market  will  absorb  the  product,  consider  some  of  the  in- 
termediate advantages  of  this  crop.  Chestnut  trees  do  best  on 
high,  well-drained  land,  with  open  subsoil,  —  hillsides,  for  in- 
stance, in  which  New  England  so  abounds.  It  is  no  objection 
that  land  is  stony  ;  chestnuts  will  not  bruise  in  falling,  as  plums 
would.  Once  established,  a  chestnut  orchard  continues  profitable 
for  decades  or  even  centuries.  The  famous  chestnut  tree  on 
Mount  Etna  has  been  bearing  annual  crops  for  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  and  bears  yet.  Chestnut  orchards  have  been  likened 
to  "  a  governmeut  bond  :  you  cut  off  a  coupon  each  year,  while 
the  principal  is  undisturbed."  No  protection  and  very  little 
pruning  are  required.  Peach  trees  must  be  wormed  twice  a  year ; 
chestnut  trees  never.  No  large  fertilizer  bills  encroach  upon  prof- 
its. Chestnut  roots  go  deep  down  into  the  earth,  and  pump  up 
the  fertility  from  far  below  the  reach  of  annual  crops.  This  kind 
of  farming  is  surely  a  pleasant  method  of  mining,  and  any  one 
with  Klondike  fever  may  be  spared  privations,  hardships,  dangers, 
and  exertion  by  having  chestnut  roots  do  his  digging  for  him, 
while  he  is  at  home  or  about  other  occupations.  An  established 
chestnut  orchard  will  yield  as  many  bushels  per  acre  as  corn,  and 
with  little  more  than  the  expense  of  gathering.  The  Albion 
Chestnut  Company  sold  the  first  of  their  crop  in  New  York  at 
the  rate  of  $14  per  bushel  for  Alpha;  as  the  season  advanced 
prices  fell  rapidly  to  $12  and  |I10,  and  to  $7  and  $8  for  Numbo 
and  Paragon*  If  farmers  should  get  such  prices  for  corn  they 
would  raise  nothing  else,  one  would  think ;  while  they  have 
ignored  a  crop  that  would  yield  as  much,  selling  for  many  times 
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the  amount  with  much  less  aunual  expense;  indeed,  the  annual 
expense  is  in  almost  direct  proportion  to  the  crop,  while  with 
corn  your  bill  necessary  to  fertilize  and  prepare  the  ground, 
procure  and  plant  the  seed,  cultivate  frequently,  and  cut  and  husk 
the  crop  is  about  as  much  for  a  poor  as  for  a  paying  crop. 

Chestnuts  do  not  require  the  constant  attention  and  Sunday 
labor  connected  with  dairying,  and  Sunday  confinement  has 
started  more  than  one  boy  from  the  farm.  They  do  not  need  to 
be  gathered  at  a  critical  moment ;  a  delay  of  a  day  or  even  of  a 
few  hours,  or  an  untimely  shower,  may  ruin  a  whole  crop  of  cher- 
ries. If  it  does  not  suit  you  or  is  raining  today,  perhaps  it  will 
be  better  tomorrow ;  or  if  you  do  not  wish  to  go  out,  send  any  . 
one.  Gathering  chestnuts  does  not  require  especially  skilled  or 
expensive  labor.  Chestnuts  are  not  perishable,  like  flowers,  vege- 
tables, or  milk,  neither  do  they  necessitate  expensive  and  quick 
shipments  and  prompt  sale.  They  may  be  held  in  storage  or 
shipped  thousands  of  miles  to  your  choice  of  markets.  Every 
summer  I  have  seen  the  sides  of  turnpikes  from  Philadelphia 
lined  with  tomatoes,  string  beans,  egg  plants,  etc.,  that  reached 
the  city  in  times  of  glut  or  for  some  reason  were  not  promptly 
sold  and  became  worthless.  In  the  case  of  black  raspberries,  for 
instance,  the  grower  loses  not  only  the  cost  of  producing  and 
shipping,  but  also  the  boxes.  Chestnuts  do  not  need  expensive 
packages  for  shipping,  nor  are  they  bulky  like  hay.  Mr.  John 
R.  Parry  sent  to  Philadelphia  a  two-horse  shelving  load  of  toma- 
toes; a  bag  of  chestnuts  thrown  upon  the  seat  brought  more 
money  than  all  the  truck  on  the  wagon. 

Many  are  deterred  from  embarking  in  nut  culture  because  they 
think  they  have  to  wait  so  long  for  returns.  As  Colonel  Stuart 
said,  "  My  dear  friend,  will  you  not  have  to  wait  anyhow  ?  "  And 
are  not  the  steady  and  abiding  profits  worth  waiting  for?  But 
the  fact  is,  you  do  not  have  long  to  wait.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale  wrote 
me,  under  date  of  Dec.  12, 1896,  "  We  have  Burbank's  Early  in  the 
South  grafted  last  spring,  which  made  a  good  growth  until  mid- 
season,  and  then  was  checked  for  a  while  and  started  on  its  second 
growth;  the  first  growth  bloomed  and  produced  some  superb 
nuts  ;  we  picked  handfuls  of  them  along  the  nursery  row  only  a 
few  days  ago."  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  at  Parry's  nurseries  in 
New  Jersey  to  see  fully  developed  chestnuts  along  the  nursery- 
rows  on   two-year  grafts,  and  thirteen  burs  have  been  counted  in 
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the  fall  on  a  graft  set  the  previous  spring.  A  six-year-old  l*ara- 
gon  tree  was  literally  covered  with  burs. 

An  old  tree  top  grafted  produced  a  bushel  of  nuts  the  second 
year  that  brought  ten  dollars  in  Philadelphia.  Are  there  not 
many  old  seedling  trees  in  pastures  or  lawns  that  could  be  thus 
made  easily  remunerative  ?  There  are  large  areas  of  land  where 
chestnut  trees  have  been  cut  for  timber,  and  the  roots  have  sent 
up  suckers  which  may  be  grafted  to  improved  varieties.  The 
vigorous  root  system  already  established  makes  a  fine  growth,  and 
early  returns  may  be  expected.  The  Albion  Chestnut  Company 
of  New  Jersey  has  begun  operations  of  this  kind  with  ambition 
ultimately  to  treat  a  thousand  acres  of  chestnut  stump  land  in 
this  profitabl  emanner. 

Those  who  had  no  such  old  trees  or  sucker  land,  but  who  real- 
ized the  promising  opening  in  chestnut  culture,  have  planted  seed- 
ling chestnut  trees  of  American  growing,  and  grafted  them  after 
they  have  become  thoroughly  established.  The  American  seed- 
lings can  be  grown  at  home,  or  purchased  cheaply  of  leading 
nurserymen.  With  proper  handling  they  can  be  transplanted 
with  as  much  certainty  as  fruit  trees.  The  other  day  I  walked 
through  an  orchard  planted  a  year  ago  with  chestnuts  alternating 
with  pears  and  cherries,  and  saw  in  the  six-acre  block  but  three 
dead  chestnut  trees,  but  more  than  this  of  cherry  trees  planted  at 
the  same  time  bv  the  same  man. 

It  is  surprising  what  an  influence  grafting  has  in  hastening  the 
setting  of  fruit,  and  if  this  were  the  only  advantage  it  would  be 
worth  the  trouble.  But  this  is  not  the  main  reason  for  the  prac- 
tice. The  more  attention  is  paid  to  a  kind  of  fruit,  the  often er 
we  observe  improvement  in  seedlings,  and  it  is  to  fix  and  perpetu- 
ate all  the  improvements  that  bud  propagation  must  be  resorted 
to.  The  plan  of  planting  seedling  chestnut  orchards  vanished 
almost  before  its  coming. 

There  are  three  distinct  strains  of  chestnuts :  the  American, 
European,  and  Japan.  The  American  is  the  tall,  stately  tree 
with  which  we  are  so  familiar ;  the  nuts  are  small,  usually  fuzzy, 
and  of  the  best  quality.  Very  few  selections  have  been  made 
and  propagated  by  grafting.  The  European  seedlings  are  not 
usually  hardy  here ;  very  few  imported  trees  live  to  bear,  but 
from  the  seed  of  those  that  have  borne  here  have  come  a  very 
popular  class  of  chestnuts,  including  Paragon,  Numbo,  Ridgely, 
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Scott,  and  a  host  of  other  good  kinds.  These  trees  are  character- 
ized as  being  intermediate  between  the  tall  American  and  the 
compact  Japan ;  the  wood  is  heavy,  burs  large,  nuts  good  sized 
and  of  good  quality.  There  are  three  kinds  of  chestnut  in  Japan, 
and  the  largest  and  best  variety  is  being  largely  planted  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  choicest  seedlings  named  and  propagated  by  graft- 
ing. The  tree  is  a  beautiful  lawn  tree,  of  compact,  symmetrical 
growth,  not  so  large  as  the  American  or  European ;  the  foliage 
is  attractive  and  healthy,  resisting  a  blight  that  sometimes 
attacks  the  other  species.  The  trees  bear  remarkably  young. 
Luther  Burbank  named  one  of  his  seedlings  the  Eighteen  Months, 
because  it  bore  eighteen  months  from  the  planting  of  the  nut. 
The  Japans  ai'e  regular  and  good  croppers  of  nuts  of  the  largest 
size,  borne  in  very  small  burs ;  nuts  have  measured  seven  inches 
in  circumference.  They  are  not  usually  of  the  finest  flavor,  but 
the  large  size,  attractive  appearance,  and  earliness  in  season  of 
ripening  make  them  most  profitable.  They  will  form  a  perfect 
union  when  grafted  on  American  stocks. 

Of  varieties  now  offered  to  the  public  we  should  choose  Alpha, 
very  early;  Reliance,  a  heavy  yielder;  Kerr,  remarkable  for 
having  short  spines  and  few  of  them ;  and  Parry's  Giant,  of  the 
largest  size.  It  may  be  that  in  commercial  orchards  some  feat- 
ures of  the  traditional  nutting  party  w^ill  be  eliminated.  Instead 
of  letting  the  nuts  fall  and  hide  among  leaves  and  litter,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  send  out  men  with  buckskin  gloves  to  pick  the  burs 
from  the  tree  like  apples.  This  is  done  for  two  reasons ;  first  to 
save  time  in  hunting  for  the  nuts,  which,  in  rough  ground  with 
much  underbrush,  would  be  quite  an  item ;  and  second,  to  fore- 
stall and  eradicate  the  chestnut  weevil,  which  sometimes  proves 
a  discouraging  pest.  This  insect  belongs  to  the  curculio  family  ; 
the  adult  deposits  eggs  in  the  nut  as  soon  as  it  forms,  and  as  the 
nut  matures  it  incases  the  egg,  which  hatches  into  the  familiar 
grub  about  the  time  the  chestnut  is  ripe.  When  full  grown  the 
grub  eats  his  way  out  and  naturally  would  go  into  the  ground  to 
complete  the  cycle  of  his  life  history.  In  combating  the  insect 
prompt  gathering  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  development  and  escape  of  the  grub,  whose  progeny 
would  menace  the  succeeding  crop. 

Trees  or  groves  in  proximity  to  native  trees  whose  product  is 
left  without  care  will  be  ever  threatened  by  the  weevil.     Chest- 
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nuts,  in  weevil  infested  localities,  should  be  dipped  in  hot  water, 
subjected  to  a  dry  heat,  or  treated  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  to 
kill  the  grub,  and  hastened  into  market. 

The  Chinquapin  is  a  bush  found  wild  in  great  abundance  in  the 
mountains  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  It  bears  a  great  many 
clusters  of  little  burs,  each  containing  a  pretty  shining  little 
brown  nut  resembling  a  chestnut,  and  of  superior  flavor. 

In  conclusion  let  me  call  attention  again  to  the  timber  value  of 
nut  bearing  trees.  I  am  still  more  anxious  that  their  ornamental 
properties  be  remembered,  and  especially  by  the  owner  of  a  home 
with  but  limited  surroundings,  who  feels  that  so  much  of  his 
earnings  must  be  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  utility.  Let  him  not 
forget  that  there  are  trees  as  handsome  as  any  which  will  yield 
each  year  a  product  desirable  at  home  or  salable  anywhere. 

Let  me  commend  nut  culture  to  the  farmer  who  would  increase 
his  income.  Ko  one  need  be  deterred  because  he  has  no  large 
acreage  to  devote  to  nut  orchards  alone.  There  is  surely  on 
every  farm  room  along  lanes,  in  pastures,  or  on  hillsides,  for  a 
tree  which,  while  crowding  out  nothing  now  useful,  will  be  an 
enduring  source  of  satisfaction. 

Discussion. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  with  specimens  of  nuts  of  many 
varieties,  and  also  twigs  from  various  sorts  of  nut  trees. 

During  the  lecture  Jackson  Dawson  asked  what  method  is  used 
for  grafting  nut  trees,  and  what  proportion  of  the  scions  take. 

Mr.  Bartram  replied  that  Mr.  Engle  would  use  split  grafting, 
but  he  thought  tongue  grafting  better.  The  proportion  which 
takes  is  very  misleading,  sometimes  from  85  to  95  per  cent. 

The  Chairman  said  that  there  was  one  point  about  the  chestnut 
weevil  which  he  did  not  understand.  If  you  gather  the  bur  before 
the  weevil  hatches,  does  it  not  hatch  and  work  in  the  nut  after  it 
has  been  gathered  ? 

Mr.  Bartram  replied  that  in  the  immature  nut  we  find  the  egg 
of  the  weevil;  this  hatches  as  the  nut  ripens,  and  the  weevil, 
after  working  in  the  nut,  leaves  it  by  making  a  hole  in  the 
shell,  through  which  it  escapes.  If  we  gather  the  nuts  early,  and 
submit  them  to  a  ho1>» water  treatment,  the  weevil  is  killed  while 
still  in  the  egg. 

The  Chairman  noted  that  the  shagbark  and  chestnut  were  the 
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only  nuts  recommended  for  culture  in  Massachusetts.     Mr.  Bar- 
tram  added  the  Japanese  walnut. 

The  Chairman  said  that  here  in  Massachusetts,  where  there  is 
much  useless  land,  we  ought  to  grow  nuts.  They  should  be 
planted  in  orchards.  Nuts  and  timber  cannot  be  combined  in 
forest  growth,  as  the  nuts  will  be  confined  to  the  tops  of  the  trees. 
Seedling  nut  trees  send  down  a  tap-root  very  deep,  which  causes 
a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  transplanting  naturally  grown  trees. 
Nursery  grown  trees,  which  have  been  several  times  transplanted, 
do  not  have  as  long  a  tap-root,  and  can  be  easily  handled.  The 
speaker  asked  whether  these  trees  send  down  a  tap-root,  and  were 
thus  as  deep  rooted  as  undisturbed  trees. 

Mr.  Bartram  said  that  they  do.  He  had  seen  trees  which  had  had 
their  tap-root  cut  off  for  several  successive  seasons ;  they  started 
a  new  one  each  year.  Grafting  is  done  on  a  piece  of  the  root  in 
the  house,  like  apples,  or  done  in  the  field  as  soon  as  the  wood 
starts.  The  scions  should  be  cut  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  kept 
dormant  by  packing  in  sawdust  in  an  ice  house  or  cellar. 

Rev.  Calvin  Terry  thought  that  scalding  would  spoil  chestnuts, 
and  the  flavor  would  be  destroyed  by  early  picking.  He  said 
that  in  his  experience  transplanted  nut  trees  will  not  live.  Now 
is  the  time  to  cut  scions.  He  had  done  grafting  much  the  same 
as  with  apple  trees,  but  found  it  very  difficult,  and  asked  if  there 
are  any  secret  methods  which  we  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  Bartram  wished  there  were,  and  said  that  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult for  experts  to  graft  nuts  than  apples. 

Joseph  H.  Woodford  said  that  the  nuts  exhibited  by  Mr.  Parry, 
of  New  Jersey,  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
of  this  Society  last  fall,  were  given  to  him.  He  found  that  one- 
half  of  them  were  full  of  worms ;  the  good  ones  he  sent  to  Kansas. 
Jackson  Dawson  has  transplanted  every  kind  of  nut,  and  we 
know  that  nuts  can  be  grown  here.  What  we  do  want  is  to  know 
how  to  prevent  a  loss  of  one-half  of  the  crop  after  they  are  gath- 
ered. We  must  kill  the  insect  before  the  eggs  are  laid  ;  that  is, 
while  the  tree  is  in  blossom ;  success  would  then  be  sure.  He 
asked  whether  there  is  any  method  of  doing  this. 

Mr.  Bartram  replied  that  he  knew  of  none.  Hot  water  or  dry 
air  treatment  of  the  nuts  is  the  only  preventive  of  losing  the 
nuts  after  they  are  gathered.  If  you  could  gather  up  all  the 
chestnuts  in  the  land  no  new  crop  of  insects  would  appear,  but 
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this  course  is  impossible.  Native  chestnuts  are  great  breeders 
of  this  insect.  Whether  or  not  spraying  will  ever  be  applicable 
is  a  question. 

The  Chairman  asked  why  the  bearing  of  a  pecan  orchard  of 
which  the  lecturer  spoke  was  not  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Bartram  replied  that  the  pecan  was  not  satisfactory  be- 
cause the  nuts  did  not  all  ripen  up  at  the  same  time. 

The  Chairman  asked  whether  that  was  caused  by  the  orchard 
containing  trees  of  several  strains. 

Mr.  Bartram  said  that  it  was ;  it  was  a  seedling  orchard,  and 
consequently  the  nuts  ripened  at  different  times  and  could  not  be 
gathered  satisfactorily  by  sweeping. 

The  Chairman  said  that  if  they  were  grafted  with  some  one 
variety  the  nuts  would  all  ripen  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Bartram  said  he  had  recently  noticed  in  passing  through  a 
new  chestnut  orchard  of  three  hundred  trees  that  only  one  per 
cent,  had  died.     They  were  transplanted  from  a  nursery. 

Mr.  Dawson  had  grafted  all  kinds  of  nuts,  and  found  Hale's 
hickory  very  hard  to  handle.  If  it  is  easy  to  nurserymen,  why 
do  we  not  have  more  of  them  ?  He  could  not  graft  it  success- 
fully, but  thought  it  the  finest  shellbark,  if  we  could  get  it.  He 
asked  what  the  lecturer's  experience  had  been  with  it. 

Mr.  Bartram  said  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  stubborn  nuts  to 
graft,  and  hoped  that  we  should  discover  some  method  which 
would  sueeeed ;  until  the  nurserymen  do  we  shall  have  to  wait. 

Mr.  Dawson  said  that  Mr.  Fuller  spoke  of  the  stubbornness  of 
the  hickory  in  regard  to  grafting.  There  should  be  some  free 
stock  in  all  kinds  of  trees.  Carya  alba  has  wood  that  is  very 
bard  and  firm.  The  wood  of  the  buttemut  is  the  most  free  of  all 
the  nuts.  If  they  are  grown  in  four-inch  pots  and  used  for 
stocks,  and  the  grafting  done  under  glass,  good  results  are  ob- 
tained. There  are  few  nuts  hardy  enough  for  commercial  use. 
He  asked  why  the  butternut  was  not  a  commercial  nut. 

Mr.  Bartram  said  that  it  was  too  hard  to  get  at  the  meats,  and 
that  although  it  is  now  used  in  confectionery  he  thought  we 
should  soon  have  something  better. 

Mr.  Dawson  thought  that  butternuts  improved  with  age,  and 
that  after  two  or  three  years  from  the  time  they  were  gathered 
the  flavor  was  much  improved.  Mr.  Edward  S.  Rand  had  half 
a  dozen  nuts  of  Juglans  Mandshurica  from  Japan,  from  which  two 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  February  5,  1898. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  eleven 
o'clock  today,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

William  C.  Strong  announced  the  decease  of  Edward  C.  R. 
Walker,  a  former  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  moved 
that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  prepare  a 
memorial  of  him.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  Chair  ap- 
pointed as  that  Committee  Charles  H.  B.  Breck,  Mr.  Strong,  and 
Azell  C.  Bowditch. 

The  President  spoke  of  ttie  desirability  that  the  Society  give 
more  attention  than  hitherto  to  forestry  and  kindred  interests, 
and  after  remarks  by  several  members  it  was  unanimously 

Voted,  To  appoint  a  Special  Committee  on  Forestry,  of  five 
members,  which  shall  give  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  the  woodlands  of  Massachu 
setts ;  shall  lend  its  assistance,  so  far  as  possible,  in  securing  the 
planting  of  trees,  and  the  preservation  of  those  already  planted 
upon  the  borders  of  the  highways  of  the  Commonwealth ;  shall 
secure,  so  far  as  shall  seem  to  it  expedient,  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  relative  to  forests  and  trees ;  shall 
with  the  approval  of  the  Society,  petition  the  Legislature  for  such 
changes  in  and  additions  to  the  laws  as  shall  make  them  more 
efficient ;  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Lectures  and  Publi- 
cation plans  for  lectures,  essays,  and  discussions  on  forestry 
subjects;  and  shall  have  authority,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  to  offer  prizes  for  written  contributions  to 
forestry  knowledge,  not  exceeding  the  amount  which  the  Society 
may  have  placed  at  its  disposal. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  named  persons  to  con- 
stitute the  Committee  above  provided  for  : 

Special  Committee  on  Forestry. 

Harvey  N.  Shepard,  Chairman. 
Nathaniel  S.  Shaler,  John  G.  Jack, 

J.  D.  W.  French,  James  H.  Bowditch. 

The  President  stated  that  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer 
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had  been  presented  to  the  Finance  Committee,  who  asked  for 
further  time,  which  was  granted. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  Society  a  letter  from  Benjamin 
Lincoln  Eobinson,  Ph.D.,  Curator  of  the  Gray  Herbarium  of 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  acknowledging  his  election  as  a 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Society,  and  thanking  the  Society 
therefor. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by 
the  Executive  Committee  for  membership  in  the  Society,  were 

upon  ballot  duly  elected: 

« 
Miss  Helen  Sharp,  of  Boston. 

George  Abbo-t  Morison,  of  Cambridge. 

Charles  Maykard,  of  Korth  Easton. 

C.  S.  Harrison,  of  Roxbury. 

George  Mabbett,  of  Plymouth. 

Harvey  N.  Shepard,  of  Boston. 

Nathaniel  S.  Shaler,  of  Cambridge. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  Saturday,  March  6. 


MEETING  FOR  LECTURE   AND  DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  February  12, 1898. 

A  meeting  for  Lecture  and  Discussion  was  hold  en  today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the 
chair. 

The  following  lecture  was  delivered  : 

Some  New  Notions  about  Some  Old  Insects. 

By  M.  V.  Slinobblakd,  Cornell  Unlveniity,  Ithaoa,  N.Y. 

For  many  centuries  the  insect  world  has  afforded  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  of  all  fields  for  observation  by  those  who  love  to 
commune  with  Nature  and  to  read  her  books.  Most  of  those  who 
speculate  upon  the  various  phases  of  that  mysterious  something 
called  life  get  some  of  their  most  interesting  facts  from  the  insect 
world.  Entomology,  or  the  science  of  insects,  is  thus  an  old 
science  and  has'  had  many  devotees. 

What  is  considered  as  the  first  entomology,  or  the  first  book 
devoted  entirely  to  insects,  was  published  in  England,  in  1634. 
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It  is  a  quaint  old  volume  entitled  "  Theatrum  Inseetoruni."  The 
authors,  Drs.  Penny  and  Mouffett,  are  said  to  have  familiarized 
themselves  with  all  that  had  been  previously  written  about  insects, 
and  to  have  added  much  original  matter,  thus  making  the  volume 
a  compendium  of  what  was  known  of  these  animals  previous  to 
the  seventeenth  century.  Hundreds  of  busy  minds  during  the  suc- 
ceeding two  centuries  found  recreation  in  watching  these  interest- 
ing creatures,  and  their  recorded  observations  have  added  much 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  insect  world.  It  is  within  the  past  cen- 
tury, however,  that  insects  came  to  be  studied  from  another  point 
of  view  than  that  of  mere  love  of  the  work  or  for  "  science's  sake." 
It  was  not  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  that 
the  lives  and  habits  of  insects  came  to  be  studied  with  a  view  to 
discovering  their  most  vulnerable  points,  that  man  may  the  more 
easily  destroy  them.  In  short,  that  phase  of  the  study  of  insect 
life  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  economic  or  applied  entomol- 
ogy is  scarcely  a  century  old. 

The  comparative  youthfulness  of  this  phase  of  entomology  is 
not  due  to  the  fact  that  injurious  insects  were  pre viously  unknown. 
All  are  familiar  with  the  biblical  accounts  of  insect  ravages,  and 
many  similar  records  are  scattered  through  the  succeeding  litera- 
ture. But  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century  most  of  the 
means  used  for  the  destruction  of  insects  were  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  such  as  incantations,  excommunications,  and  the  like. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  several  books 
were  published  in  Europe  devoted  to  injurious  insects,  and  espe- 
cially to  methods  of  combating  them.  Most  of  the  recommenda- 
tions, however,  were  mere  guesswork. 

In  America  nearly  everything  relating  to  insects  has  been  pub- 
lished since  the  Revolution.  There  are  many  articles  on  such 
well-known  insect  pests  as  the  peach  borer,  plum  curculio,  canker 
worms,  and  the  Hessian  fly,  scattered  through  the  early  horticul- 
tural and  agricultural  literature.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Dr. 
Harris  published  articles  on  injurious  insects  in  the  "New  Eng- 
land Farmer."  Finally  he  was  induced,  in  1841,  to  bring  together 
the  results  of  his  wide  experience  and  study  in  the  form  of  a  book, 
which  has  become  a  classic,  and  well-thumbed  copies  are  usually 
to  be  found  on  the  table  of  every  American  student  of  insect  life. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  his  "Treatise  on  Some  of  the  Insects  of 
Massachusetts  Injurious  to  Vegetation."    This  simply,  concisely,. 
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yet  beautifully  written  account  of  what  the  author  had  seen  and 
learned  about  insects  justly  entitles  him  to  be  called  the  ^*  Father 
of  American  Economic  Entomology ; ''  and  the  science  of  modern 
applied  entomology  may  very  well  be  said  to  have  had  its  birth 
in  America  with  the  publication  of  this  noteworthy  volume  by 
the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  science  has  since  made  rapid  strides  in  America.     The 
earlier  writings  were  signed  by  such  familiar  names  as  Harris, 
Fitch,  and  Walsh,  and  veritable  mines  of  information  are  their 
reports.    But  the  addition  of  Paris  green  and  kerosene  emulsion, 
and  the  modern  spray  pump  and  nozzle,  to  the  earlier  insecti- 
cidal  batteries,  soon  revolutionized  recommendations  regarding 
the  destruction  of  our  insect  foes.     Thus  the  more  recent  writ- 
ings of  such  well-known  entomologists  as  Biley,  Comstock,  Cook, 
Lintner,  Forbes,  Fernald,  and  Howard  have  not  only  added  much 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  insects,  but  their  recommenda- 
tions for  combating  them  mark  a  great  advance  in  the  science, 
so  far  as  it  concerns  J:he  horticulturist.    The  establishment  of 
experiment  stations  in  nearly  every  State  gave  a  great  stimulus 
to  the  scientific  study  of  agriculture,  and  in  no  other  branch  has 
this  been  more  marked  than  in  economic  entomology.     The  work- 
ing corps  of  many  of  the  stations  now  includes  a  trained  observer 
of  insect  life,  and  a  great  mass  of  literature  has  already  resulted. 
But  much  of  this  material  has  been  hastily  compiled,  the  mistakes 
of  earlier  writers  being  oftentimes  repeated,  and  is  thus  of  little 
value.     Grood  compilations,  seasoned  with  common  sense,  have  a 
legitimate  place  in  our  literature.     The  work  has  grown  better 
each  year,  as  the  observers  have  become  more  skilful,  and  now, 
there  are  many  valuable  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  injurious 
insects  coming  from  the  press  monthly  in  the  form  of  experiment 
station  bulletins.     There  has  been  too  much  guesswork  in  our 
recommendations  for  fighting  insects.     They  are  too  often  based 
upon  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  life-habits  of  the  insect,  or 
upon  the  conditions  under  which  the  horticulturist  must  fight 
these  little  foes ;  and  they  are,  therefore,  either  useless  or  im- 
practicable.    Horticulturists  and  othersr  are  fast  realizing  that  in 
order  to  fight  their  insect  foes  to  the  best  advantage  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  as  much  as  possible  about  them.     I  usually  find 
that  those  who  control  their  insect  enemies  most  successfully  are 
the  ones  that  know  the  most  about  them.     Inquiries  from  such 
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horticulturists  have  stimulated  workers  in  entomology  to  study 
our  injurious  insects  with  renewed  vigor.  The  result  is  that  the 
so-called  *^ remedies"  now  recommended  are  more  often  based 
upon  a  more  scientific  and  rational  knowledge  of  the  insect  and 
of  the  horticultural  conditions.  We  doubtless  lead  the  world  so 
far  as  improved  methods  for  fighting  insects  are  concerned.  Paris 
green  is  only  just  coming  into  use  in  England  and  other  foreign 
countries.  The  more  progressive  horticulturists  now  realize  that 
the  science  of  spraying  has  come  to  stay. 

Climatic  and  other  unknown  conditions  often  cause  a  consider- 
able variation  in  the  habit  and  life  of  an  insect.  The  same  insect 
may  pass  through  but  one  generation  in  a  year  in  one  locality, 
while  in  another  State,  perhaps  only  one  or  two  hundred  miles 
away,  it  will  be  double-brooded.  It  may  lay  its  eggs  on  the  fruit 
in  one  State,  and  on  the  adjacent  leaves  in  another  State.  Often- 
times a  very  successful  method  of  fighting  an  injurious  insect 
depends  upon  some  apparently  trifling  habit  which  may  easily 
be  overlooked.  Recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  that  old 
and  familiar  pest,  the  Codling-Moth,  illustrate  most  of  the  facts 
above  mentioned. 

An  entomological  library  which  would  include  all  that  has 
been  written  about  the  injurious  insects  of  the  United  States 
would  occupy  no  inconsiderable  space  in  any  one  of  our  great 
university  libraries,  and  one  would  need  several  thousands  of 
dollars  to  equip  such  a  library.  It  must  be  remembered  in  this 
connection  that  much  that  has  been  recorded  about  our  insect 
enemies  occurs  in  the  foreign  literature.  For,  of  the  seventy- 
three  insects  of  prime  economic  importance  in  the  United  States, 
the  species  each  of  which  almost  annually  causes  a  loss  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars,  only  thirty  are  native,  while  thirty- 
seven  species  have  been  introduced,  with  six  species  of  doubtful 
origin.  Of  the  thirty-seven  introduced  species,  thirty  have  come 
to  us  from  Europe,  all,  with  one  exception,  the  gypsy  moth,  as 
accidental  importations. 

When  one  of  our  students  first  begins  to  study  a  certain  injuri- 
ous insect  seriously,  and*  fairly  realizes  how  much  has  already 
been  written  about  it,  I  am  often  asked:  "Is  it  possible  that 
there  is  anything  new  to  be  learned  about  this  insect  ?  "  My 
experience  in  studying  the  habits  of  insects  during  the  past  few 
years  has  led  me  to  believe  that  there  is  much  to  be  learned 
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about  some  of  those  insects  that  we  have  thought  we  knew  all 
about. 

The  present  demand  from  horticulturists  and  others  is  for 
more  detailed  information,  and  this  is  resulting  in  the  publica- 
tion of  many  more  careful  and  exhaustive  bulletins  and  reports 
upon  our  injurious  insects.  Such  bulletins>are  the  ideal  toward 
which  most  economic  entomologists  are  striving  as  best  they 
may  with  the  facilities  at  hand.  Whenever  I  make  an  exhaust- 
ive study  of  any  insect,  in  addition  to  watching  and  recording 
every  detail  of  its  habits,  I  always  find  it  interesting  and  profit- 
able to  examine  what  others  have  written  about  it.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  first  published  record  of  the  insect,  and  the  tracing 
of  its  subsequent  history  through  many  old  and  musty  volumes, 
to  discover  by  whom  and  when  certain  facts  were  added  to  our 
knowledge,  has  a  peculiar  fascination  for  me. 

If  there  is  any  one  of  our  common  insect  pests,  about  which  we 
have  thought  that  there  was  little  new  to  be  learned,  it  is  the  cod- 
ling-moth. There  was  scarcely  any  change  in  our  stereotyped 
biography  of  this  pest  for  half  a  century  or  more  previous  to  the 
present  decade.  In  1878  a  practical  fniit  grower  accidentally 
discovered  that  when  he  sprayed  his  trees  with  Paris  green,  he 
"  not  only  rid  the  orchard  of  canker  worms,  but  that  the  apples 
on  the  sprayed  part  were  much  less  eaten  by  codling-moths." 
It  was  soon  demonstrated  by  many  experimenters  that  one  could 
kill  a  large  percentage  of  the  apple-worms  by  applying  a  poison 
spray  just  after  the  blossoms  fall.  While  this  has  been  demon- 
strated over  and  over  again,  it  will  be  found  that  the  explana- 
tions as  to  just  how  the  worms  were  killed  by  the  poison  are  ob- 
scure, indefinite,  and  vary  considerably.  A  horticultural  friend, 
the  late  Professor  Lodeman,  after  many  careful  experiments, 
satisfied  himself  that  often  at  least  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
apples  that  would  otherwise  be  ruined  by  the  worms  could  be 
saved  by  spraying.  But  he  could  not  see  just  how  it  was  accom- 
plished, and  often  appealed  to  me  for  an  explanation.  I  confi- 
dently expected  to  be  able  easily  to  find  the  explanation  in  the 
literature,  but  was  surprised  to  discover  that  no  definite  observa- 
tions had  been  recorded  upon  the  habits  of  the  newly-hatched 
worms ;  and  it  was  only  quite  recently  that  any  one  had  even  seen 
the  eggs  of  the  codling-moth.  I  was  thus  forced  to  take  up  the 
study  of  this  familiar  pest.     The  results  of  two  years'  observa- 
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tions  upon  it,  and  a  critical  study  of  its  literary  history,  is  em- 
bodied in  Bulletin  142,  which  has  just  been  issued  from  the  Cor- 
nell Experiment  Station.  My  study  brought  to  light,  not  only 
several  interesting  historical  facts,  but  it  has  also  resulted  in 
some  new  notions  about  the  habits  of  the  insect. 

It  is  said  that  Cato  speaks  of  "  wormy  apples  "  in  his  treatise 
on  agriculture,  written  nearly  two  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  In  the  first  century  A.D.,  Pliny  wrote :  "  The 
fruits  themselves,  independently  of  the  tree,  are  very  much  worm- 
eaten  in  some  years,  the  apple,  pear,  etc.,  for  instance.''  While 
the  apple-growers  of  these  ancient  times  were  doubtless  familiar 
with  the  work  of  this  worm,  the  real  history  of  the  insect  itself 
apparently  begins  in  1635,  or  almost  with  the  beginning  of  purely 
entomological  literature.  The  first  account  appeared  in  a  quaint 
Dutch  volume  by  Goedaerdt.  Nearly  a  century  seems  to  have 
elapsed  before  we  find  the  insect  again  discussed  by  entomolo- 
gists. In  1746  a  German  writer,  Roesel,  recorded  a  very  good 
accouYit  of  the  habits  and  life  of  the  insect,  accompanied  by  some 
colored  pictures  which  have  not  been  excelled  since  in  color. 
Apparently  the  first  English  account  appeared  in  1747,  and  it 
was  rendered  especially  noteworthy,  since  the  author  then  gave 
to  the  insect  the  common  name,  codling-moth,  by  which  it  is  to- 
day recognized  by  all  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

Although  the  codling-moth  was  doubtless  introduced  into 
America  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  it  seems  to 
have  been  first  noticed  in  our  literature  in  1819.  Mr.  Joseph 
Tufts,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  then  published  an  account  of  rear- 
ing a  moth,  instead  of  the  plum  curculio,  which  had  been 
thought  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  wormy  apples  in  America. 
Thatcher  had  made  the  same  discovery  when  he  wrote  the  second 
edition  of  his  "  American  Orchardist  "  in  1825.  This  is  apparently 
the  first  notice  of  the  insect  in  any  horticultural  book,  and  al- 
though Europeans  had  been  writing  of  it  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  so  far  as  I  can  glean  from  the 
literature,  it  remained  for  this  Americau  writer  to  make  the  first 
suggestion  for  controlling  the  insect ;  he  suggested  scraping  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  and  applying  a  wash.  Apparently  it  was  not 
realized  until  1832,  when  Dr.  Harris  called  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  the  insect  which  caused  wormy  apples  in  America  was  the 
same  as  the  well-known  European  insect.     The  first  Americau 
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picture  of  the  insect  seems  to  have  been  the  one  made  by  Miss 
Morris  for  the  "American  Agriculturist"  in  1846. 

The  native  home  of  the  codling-moth,  like  that  of  its  principal 
food,  the  apple,  was  doubtless  southeastern  Europe.  It  is  now 
a  cosmopolitan  pest,  occurring  in  nearly  every  corner  of  the  globe 
where  apples  are  cultivated.  The  British  Columbian  apple- 
growers  seem  thus  far  to  have  escaped  its  clutches.  When  once 
introduced  into  a  country  it  spreads  rapidly.  What  little  evidence 
we  have  indicates  that  it  spread  more  than  half  way  across  the 
United  States  in  less  than  twenty-five  years,  reaching  California  in 
1874.  I  believe  that  this  single  orchard  pest  not  only  levies,  but 
collects  each  year,  a  tax  of  from  two  to  three  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  apples  and  pears  from  the  fruit  growers  of  each  State 
where  fruit  is  grown  extensively.  Beside  the  apple  and  pear,  the 
insect  sometimes  attacks  wild  haws,  quinces,  plums,  peaches, 
apricots,  and  cherries. 

In  nearly  all  publications,  except  those  in  the  English  language, 
this  pest  is  now  discussed  as  the  **  apple  worm."  While  this 
very  appropriate  name  is  also  often  used  by  English  and  Ameri- 
can writers,  they  usually  discuss  the  insect  under  the  perhaps 
less  suggestive  name  of  "  codling-moth."  It  was  thus  named  in 
1747  by  an  English  wnter.  As  he  figures  a  Codling  tree  (the 
name  of  a  variety  of  apple  tree)  in  connection  with  his  account, 
this  doubtless  suggested  the  name.  The  word  "codling"  is 
doubtless  a  corruption  of  the  old  English  word  "querdlyng," 
meaning  at  first  any  immature  or  half-grown  apple,  but  now 
applied  to  certain  varieties  of  apples.  At  the  present  time  most 
horticulturists  and  some  entomologists  are  spelling  the  name 
•*  codlin."  There  is  no  etymological  evidence  in  the  latest  dic- 
tionaries to  support  this  dropping  of  the  "g  "  from  the  old  Eng- 
lish diminutive  suffix  "  ling.'-  The  scientific  name  of  the  insect, 
Carpoeapsa  pomonella,  when  translated  is  found  aptly  to  express 
its  characteristic  habits ;  for  the  generic  term  comes  from  two 
Greek  words  meaning,  "  I  eat  greedily,"  and  the  specific  name 
comes  from  the  Latin  word  for  apple. 

All  are  familiar  with  the  caterpillar  stage  of  this  pest,  but  not 
so  many  have  seen  the  adult  insect  —  the  pretty  little  moth.  De- 
scriptions of  the  different  stages  of  the  insect  are  so  readily  acces- 
sible that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  point.  But  there 
are  some  features  peculiar  to  the  male  moths  only,  which  you  may 
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be  interested  to  kiio\v  about.  It  was  long  ago  discovered  that 
near  the  middle  of  the  upper  surface  of  each  hind  wing  in  the 
male  there  was  a  peculiar  narrow  pencil  of  rather  long  black 
hairs,  slightly  hidden  in  a  furrow  of  the  wing.  While  looking  at 
the  hundred  or  more  bred  specimens  of  the  moth  which  we  have 
in  the  Cornell  University  collection,  I  accidentally  discovered  that 
all  of  the  males  bore  another  much  more  conspicuous,  yet  constant 
and  peculiar,  mark.  On  the  underside  of  each  front  wing  of  the 
males  only  there  is  a  narrow,  elongate,  blackish  spot,  fonned  by 
a  group  of  blackish  scales.  No  one  seems  to  have  ever  suspected 
that  these  spots  were  sexual  characteristics.  Thus  one  can 
usually  determine  the  sex  of  a  codling-moth  at  a  glance,  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  these  black  markings. 

Perhaps  the  biography  of  no  other  insect  pest  has  been  written 
so  often  as  that  of  the  codling-moth.  Begun  in  1635,  it  was  fairly 
well  understood  as  early  as  1746.  And  j'^et,  I  believe  there  are 
still  many  interesting  things  to  be  learned  about  it,  before  its 
biography  can  be  considered  as  complete.  About  three  weeks 
after  entering  the  apple,  it  gets  nearly  full-grown,  and  makes  an 
exit  tunnel  to  the  surface,  closing  the  outside  opening  for  a  few 
days  while  it  feeds  inside.  Emerging  from  the  fruit,  it  usually 
makes  its  way  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  where  it  soon  spins  a 
cocoon  under  the  loose  bark.  Usually  the  first  worms  to  spin 
up  in  June  or  July  soon  transform  to  pupae,  from  which  the 
adult  insect  emerges  in  about  two  weeks,  and  eggs  are  soon  laid 
from  which  a  second  brood  of  worms  hatch.  In  most  of  the 
more  northern  portions  of  the  United  States,  only  a  part  of  the 
worms  of  the  first  brood  pupate  or  transform  to  moths  the  same 
season,  but  in  the  central,  western,  and  southern  portions  there  is 
a  complete  second  brood,  and  in  some  portions  even  a  third  brood 
of  the  worms  annually.  In  the  fall,  all  the  worms  spin  cocoons 
wherever  they  may  be,  either  in  the  orchard  or  in  storerooms,  and 
remain  curled  up  in  them  as  caterpillars  until  spring  opens,  when 
they  transform,  through  the  pupa,  to  the  moth,  thus  completing 
their  yearly  life-cycle. 

Mention  of  the  egg  or  the  habits  of  the  newly-hatched  worm 
was  purposely  omitted  from  tlie  above  brief  summary  of  the  life- 
story  of  the  insect,  because  these  are  the  phases  of  its  life  which 
are  of  vital  importance  to  the  horticulturist  who  sprays,  and  it  is 
upon  these  that  the  most  new  light  has  been  shed  by  recent  inves- 
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tigations.  The  usual  stereotyped  statement,  as  taken  from  our 
leading  text-book  on  entomology,  has  been :  "  The  moth  lays  its 
eggs  singly  in  the  maturing  blossom  of  the  apple  just  as  the  x)etals 
fall.  As  soon  as  the  caterpillar  hatches,  it  burrows  into  the 
apple."  Although  almost  every  one  who  writes  about  the  codling- 
moth  glibly  tells  when  and  where  the  eggs  are  laid,  it  is  a 
curious  and  striking  fact  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  litera- 
ture to  show  that  any  one  ever  saw  the  egg,  as  laid  in  nature,  pre- 
vious to  1889.  The  first  careful  observations  upon  the  eggs,  and 
the  first  picture  of  one,  were  published  in  1893  in  an  Oregon  Ex- 
periment Station  Bulletin. 

In  the  spring  of  1896  I  saw  the  egg  for  the  first  time,  and  was 
soon  able  to  find  many  of  them  on  the  young  fruits.  They  are 
thin,  oval,  scale-like  objects,  not  quite  so  large  as  the  head  of  a 
common  pin.  They  have  been  aptly  characterized  as  resembling 
a  minute  drop  of  milk.  Instead,  however,  of  finding  the  eggs 
where  we  have  been  taught  for  the  past  century  and  a  half  to  look, 
that  is,  in  or  on  the  calyx,  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any 
there,  but  I  have  seen  them  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit  near  the 
calyx,  in  old  curculio  scars,  near  the  stem,  and  even  on  the  leaves 
of  the  tree.  They  were  glued  to  the  skin  of  the  fruit  or  leaf,  and 
being  semi-transparent  were  not  easily  seen  unless  the  apple  was 
turned  so  that  the  light  struck  the  eggs  just  right.  During  the 
past  year  the  eggs  have  been  found  in  Nebraska,  '^  laid  almost 
exclusively  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  adjacent  to  the 
fruit."  Thus  the  commonly  accepted  notion  regarding  the  egg- 
laying  habits  of  the  insect  must  be  discarded.  The  eggs  may  be 
glued  anywhere  it  happens  —  to  the  surface  of  the  fruit,  on  the 
stem,  or  even  on  the  adjacent  leaves. 

There  has  also  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
when  the  eggs  were  laid.  The  common  notion  has  been  that  they 
were  laid  about  the  time  the  blossoms  fell.  From  the  only  defi- 
nite evidence  we  have,  based  upon  recent  careful  observations,  one 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
United  States  at  least,  most  of  the  eggs  of  the  codling-moth  are 
not  laid  until  a  week  or  more  after  the  petals  fall  from  most 
varieties  of  apples.  The  egg-laying  period  lasts  for  several  days, 
and  nearly  a  hundred  eggs  may  be  laid  by  a  single  female.  Many 
apparently  sterile  eggs  are  laid.  The  egg  stage  usually  lasts 
about  a  week. 
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It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  in  this  connection  that  I 
found  several  of  these  tiny  eggs  which  had  an  unnatural  black 
appearance.  A  few  days  later,  instead  of  little  apple  worms 
hatching  from  them,  there  appeared  in  ray  cages  fully  developed 
adult  insects,  the  surprising  number  of  four  coming  from  a  single 
egg.  It  is  wonderful  to  think  of  four  perfect  animals  having 
been  born  in  and  having  obtained  sufficient  nourishment  to 
develop  into  perfect  insects  from  the  contents  of  such  a  tiny 
thing  as  the  egg  of  the  codling-moth. 

The  little  apple  worm  breaks  its  way  out  of  the  egg  near  the 
edge,  and  then  wanders  about  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit  until  it 
finds  the  calyx,  stem,  or  where  a  leaf  touches.  No  feeding  is 
done  on  the  outside  of  the  fruit,  except  to  gnaw  a  minute  entrance 
hole  through  the  skin.  More  often  the  little  worm  squeezes  itself 
through  between  two  of  the  calyx-lobes  and  gets  its  first  meals  in 
the  blossom  end. 

When  I  found  that  most  of  the  worms  did  not  hatch  until 
about  two  weeks  after  the  blossoms  had  fallen,  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
explain  how  a  Paris  green  spray,  applied  according  to  the  pre- 
scribed rule  of  "just  after  the  blossoms  fall,"  could  possibly 
affect  a  worm  appearing  on  the  apple  so  long  afterward.  For- 
tunately I  had  watched  the  development  of  the  young  fruit,  and 
had  seen  some  interesting  things  taking  place  which  apparently 
explain  this  mystery  of  how  we  kill  the  apple  worm  with  a  poison 
spray. 

When  the  petals  fall,  the  small,  green  calyx-lobes  are  widely 
spread  out,  forming  an  open  saucer-like  cavity  in  which  the  poison 
spray  could  easily  be  lodged.  Within  a  week,  however,  these  calyx- 
lobes  begin  to  draw  together,  and,  usually  in  two  weeks  after  the 
petals  fall,  the  lobes  are  drawn  tightly  together  over  the  cup-shaped 
blossom-cavity ;  there  is  then  no  possible  chance  to  get  any  poison 
into  the  blossom-end.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  worms  hatch  before 
the  closing  of  the  calyx-lobes  takes  place.  But  about  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  young  worms  enter  the  young  fruits  through  this 
calyx-cavity,  and  they  also  spend  the  first  few  days  of  their  life 
in  feeding  in  this  cavity.  Hence  I  was  naturally  led  to  theorize 
that  the  poison  must  lodge  in  the  open  calyx-cup,  and  remain 
there  while  Nature  proceeds  to  draw  a  protecting  roof  over  it. 
Fortunately,  about  the  time  the  worms  were  hatching,  I  found 
some   apples   which   had   been  sprayed   with   Paris   green   and 
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Bordeaux  mixture  just  after  the  blossoms  fell.  I  could  discern 
with  a  lens  minute  bluish  particles  in  the  calyx-cups.  About 
fifty  of  these  calyx-cups  were  submitted  to  our  chemist,  and  he 
soon  demonstrated  the  presence  of  arsenic. 

These  facts  lead  me  to  believe  that  in  applying  a  poisonous 
spray  soon  after  the  blossoms  fall,  we  deposit  some  arsenic  in 
the  calyx-cavity,  where  Nature  kindly  takes  care  of  it  for  us 
until  ten  days  or  two  weeks  later,  when  the  little  apple  worm 
includes  it  in  the  menu  of  his  first  few  meals.  Furthermore, 
this  poisoning  of  these  young  worms  which  enter  the  developing 
fruit  in  the  spring  seems  to  be  the  only  way  and  the  only  time 
that  the  insect  is  or  can  be  most  successfully  reached  with  the 
spray.  Or,  put  in  another  way,  we  can  hope  to  reach  with  a 
poison  spray  only  those  apple  worms  which  enter  the  blossom- 
ends  of  the  forming  fruits  in  the  spring.  To  do  this,  the  appli- 
cation must  be  maile  soon  after  the  blossoms  fall,  when  the  calyx 
is  open.  If  we  wait  a  few  days,  until  the  calyx-cavity  is  closed, 
it  will  be  too  late.  I  can  conceive  of  no  possible  way  in  which 
a  majority  of  the  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent  of  the  worms  which 
enter  the  fruit  at  some  other  point  in  the  spring,  and  all  the 
worms  of  the  subsequent  broods,  can  be  effectively  reached  with 
a  poison  spray. 

Thus,  while  the  spraying  method  is  very  effective,  it  can  never 
prove  a  perfect  panacea,  especially  where  there  are  two  full 
broods  or  more  of  the  insect  in  a  season.  However,  it  is  a  great 
improvement  over  the  old  banding  method,  for  with  the  spray 
we  kill  the  worms  before  they  fairly  begin  their  destructive 
work,  thus  saving  the  fruit  they  would  otherwise  ruin  with  an 
ugly  worm-hole.  If  it  were  not  for  the  habit  of  the  worms  of 
feeding  in  the  blossom-end  for  a  few  days,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
spraying  would  be  nearly  so  effective  as  it  is.  It  is  thus  a  re- 
markable fact  how  much  of  our  success  in  fighting  this  pest 
depends  upon  this  trifling  habit  of  the  little  worms. 

In  short,  to  use  the  poison  spray  most  effectively,  one  must 
understand  that  it  is  necessary  to  fill  the  blossom-end  of  each 
apple  with  poison  within  a  week  after  the  blossoms  fall,  for  this 
is  where  the  little  apple  worm  gets  its  first  few  meals,  and  it  is 
practically  our  only  chance  to  kill  it  with  a  spray.  Watch  the 
developing  fruit  after  the  petals  fall,  and  be  sure  to  apply  the 
poison  before  the  calyx-lobes  close,  for  while  the  falling  of  thr 
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blossoms  is  the  signal  to  begin  spraying,  the  closing  of  tJie  calyx- 
lobes  a  week  or  two  later  is  the  signal  to  stop  spraying. 

Another  and  familiar  insect  pest  which  has  received  considera- 
ble attention  at  the  insectary  of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station 
is  the  Peach  Borer.  It  is  an  American  insect,  and  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years  it  has  been  recognized  as  a  very  serious  obstacle 
to  the  growing  of  peaches  in  this  country.  Almost  every  one 
who  has  grown  this  luscious  fruit  is  only  too  familiar  with  the 
telltale  gummy  mass  found  around  the  base  of  peach  trees  in 
which  the  grub-like  caterpillar  of  this  pest  is  at  work. 

The  life-history  and  habits  of  the  insect  were  fairly  well  known 
to  the  earlier  writers.  In  the  latitude  of  New  York  the  borers 
begin  to  mature  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  and,  coming  nearly  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  they  spin  about  themselves  a  cocoon 
made  of  silk  and  particles  of  bark.  The  cocoon  is  usually  at  the 
entrance  to  their  burrows.  In  this  cocoon  the  caterpillar  soon 
transforms  to  a  brown  pupa.  Two  or  three  weeks  later  this 
pupa  pushes  itself  about  half  way  out  of  its  home,  and,  its  skin 
splitting  down  its  back,  a  beautiful  wasp-like  moth  emerges. 
The  female  differs  quite  remarkably  from  the  male.  As  they 
fly  very  swiftly  during  the  hotter  parts  of  the  day,  and  frequent 
flowers,  they  thus  increase  their  resemblance  to  wasps.  In  New 
York  the  moths  begin  to  emerge  about  July  15,  and  most  of  them 
are  out  by  August  1.  The  females  soon  begin  to  glue  their  small, 
brown,  hard-shelled  eggs  on  to  the  bark  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees. 
I  have  taken  two  hundred  and  forty-four  eggs  from  a  single 
female,  and  nearly  six  hundred  have  been  found  in  one  in  New 
Jersey.  These  eggs  hatch  in  from  seven  to  ten  days,  and  the 
caterpillars  at  once  begin  their  destructive  work  under  the  bark 
at  or  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  They  continue  to  work 
until  cold  weather  sets  in,  when  they  ensconce  themselves  in  a 
loose,  cocoon-like  home  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  there 
remain  all  winter  without  feeding.  This  winter  habit  of  the 
borers  seems  to  have  been  only  recently  observed.  In  New 
York  the  borers  begin  work  in  the  spring  about  May  15,  the 
time  varying  with  the  forwardness  of  the  season.  From  this 
time  on,  they  feed  much  and  grow  very  fast.  I  have  seen  cater- 
pillars, not  over  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long  on  April  19,  get  their 
full  growth  and  transform  to  the  moth  by  July  20.  Thus  most  of 
the  damage  is  done  in  the  spring,  in  May  and  June,  when  the 
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borer  gets  most  of  its  growth.  There  is  but  one  brood  of  borers 
each  year,  the  one-fourth  to  one  third  grown  ones  wintering  over. 

The  insect  is  destructive  only  in  the  borer  stage,  and  as  it 
works  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  it  is  ditiicult  to  get 
at  with  remedial  measures.  Fortunately,  the  peach  tree  heals 
over  a  wound  quickly,  and  will  thus  endure  and  recover  from  the 
attacks  of  several  borers  or  from  wounds  made  by  a  knife  in 
digging  out  the  pest. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  although  dozens  of  things  have 
been  recommended  for  preventing  the  ravages  of  this  common 
pest,  there  is  no  record  of  any  careful  experiments  against  it. 
Furthermore,  it  will  be  found  that  when  some  fruit  grower  claims 
to  have  been  successful  in  preventing  the  work  of  the  borer  by 
the  application  of  a  certain  substance,  he  usually  discredits  the 
whole  thing  by  incidentally  mentioning  that  he  regularly  digs 
out  the  borers  once  a  year.  Why  not  give  the  credit  to  the 
"  digging-out  process ''  where  it  usually  rightfully  belongs  ? 

During  the  past  three  years  we  have  been  experimenting  with 
all  of  the  methods  we  could  find  recommended,  and  have  also 
tested  what  measures  suggested  themselves  as  the  w^ork  pro- 
gressed. Four  hundred  and  fifty  young  peach  trees  were  set 
rather  close  together  especially  for  this  experiment.  Four  rows 
of  seven  trees  each  were  treated,  each  row  with  a  different  sub- 
stance usually,  and  the  next  two  rows  left  untreated  for  a  check; 
and  so  on  through  the  field,  duplicating  each  application  at  some 
other  portion  of  the  orchard  in  order  to  give  each  as  fair  and 
complete  a  trial  as  possible.  This  extensive  experiment  was 
scientifically  conducted  with  the  utmost  care,  one  year's  work 
checking  and  furnishing  ideas  for  the  following  year.  All  appli- 
cations were  made  about  the  same  time,  usually  during  the 
latter  part  of  June,  and  everything  was  done  as  thoroughly  as 
possible.  The  following  spring  every  tree,  treated  or  untreated, 
would  be  carefully  examined,  and  the  number  of  borers  removed 
from  each  noted.  For  three  years  most  of  the  substances  were 
tested  in  this  thorough  manner.  A  few  old  and  badly  infested 
trees  near  by  always  furnished  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  moths 
to  restock  our  experimental  orchard.  Every  year  the  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  trees  would  yield,  on  an  average,  at  least  one  borer 
to  each  tree.  As  many  as  thirteen  borers  have  been  found  in  a 
single  tree  less  than  two  inches  in  diameter. 
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Twenty-one  different  things  were  tried  in  this  experiment,  all 
of  which  were  of  a  preventive  nature  except  one,  carbon  bisul- 
phide. 

Carbon  bisulphide  is  a  very  volatile,  bad-smelling  liquid,  which 
is  now  being  extensively  used  against  the  peach  borer  in  one 
locality  in  California.  Although  some  who  have  tried  it  admit 
having  killed  many  of  their  trees,  yet  one  of  our  correspondents 
writes  that  "  they  cannot  get  the  liquid  fast  enough."  We 
injected  some  of  the  liquid  into  the  soil  near  several  of  the  trees 
in  our  experiment,  but  we  failed  Jx)  kill  any  of  the  borers.  It  is 
thus  very  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  help  us  here  in  the  East 
in  combating  the  peach  borer. 

We  found  the  following  substances  entirely  ineffective  in  pre- 
venting tlie  work  of  the  borer ;  all  were  washes  except  one,  a 
mechanical  protector  of  wire  gauze: 

Assafoetida  and  Aloes, 

Lime,  Salt,  and  Sulphur  Wash  (extensively  used  in  California  for 
scale  insects). 

Resin  Wash,  two  applications. 

Strong  Solution  of  Hard  Soap. 

Hard  Soap,  CarboUjc  Acid,  and  Lime  {Hale's  Wash),  two  appli- 
cations. 

Tallow,  —  This  formed  a  thick,  complete,  and  very  greasy  coating 
lasting  until  the  next  year.  I  cannot  understand  why  it  was 
not  more  effective.  But  certainly  as  many,  and  one  year 
even  more,  borers  got  into  those  trees  treated  with  tallow 
than  into  untreated  trees. 

Tansy,  grown  around  the  base  of  trees. 

Whale  Oil  Soap,  two  applications. 

Whitewash, 

Pai7it  made  with  Lime  and  Linseed  Oil, 

Wire  Oauze  Protector.  — A  mosquito  wire  netting  placed  around 
the  base  of  the  tree,  at  a  distance  of  about  an  inch  or  more 
from  the  bark,  and  the  top  edge  slit  down  and  then  drawn 
together  tightly  around  the  tree  and  tied,  thus  making  a  per- 
fect cage  around  the  tree,  extending  to  the  roots  and  for  a 
distance  of  about  a  foot  above  ground.  Theoretically  it  was 
a  perfect  mechanical  protector.  But  in  practice  more  borers 
were  found  in  trees  thus  protected  than  on  untreated  trees 
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near  by ;  it  was  from  one  of  these  protected  trees  that  I  took 
thirteen  borers.  Why  the  insect  preferred  these  caged  trees 
I  cannot  explain. 

Six  of  the  substances  tried  proved  partially  effective ;  two  of 
these  might  be  termed  mechanical : 

The  old  "  Mounding  Systemy'^  practised  extensively  many  years 
ago,  apparentlj*^  kept  out  about  half  of  the  borers. 

Tarred  Roofing  Paper,  carefully  and  tightly  wound  around  the 
base  and  extending  below  the  ground  to  the  roots,  seemed  to 
protect  the  trees  from  all  but  about  one-third  of  the  borers. 
This  proved  next  to  the  best  preventive  tested,  but  required 
much  care  in  applying  it  to  accomplish  the  required  result. 

White  Paint  (  White  Lead  and  Linseed  Oil)  apparently  kept  out 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  insects. 

Wh  ite  Paint  and  Paris  Green  seemed  equally  as  effective  as  the 
white  paint,  but  it  injured  the  bark  of  the  trees  so  much 
that  some  of  them  eventually  died.  It  may  not  injure  older 
trees. 

Coal  Tar,  warmed  up  a  little  and  brushed  on,  formed  a  •'*  wash*' 
which  proved  the  most  effective  thing  we  tested.  Only  a 
very  few  borers  succeeded  in  getting  started  in  these  trees. 
Coal  tar  has  been  reported  as  injuring  or  even  killing  peach 
trees,  but  none  of  our  young  trees  seemed  to  show  the 
slightest  injury,  even  after  fresh  applications  of  the  tar  had 
been  made  on  the  same  trees  for  three  years  in  succession. 

While,  as  above  noted,  white  paint  and  Paris  green  injured  the 
trees  more  or  less,  the  following  substances  proved  sure  death  to 
the  trees : 

Paris  Ghreen  mixed  with  Glue,  —  This  "  wasli  "  killed  our  young 

trees  in  about  two  weeks. 
Jtaupenleim,  or  German  Caterpillar  Lime,  a  substance  resembling 

axle-grease,  when  applied  the  first  year  did  not  kill  the  trees 

and  it  kept  out  the  borers.     But  the  second  year  every  tree 

to  which  it  was  applied  was  killed. 
Dendrolene,  an  American  imitation  of  the  Raupenleim,  which  has 

been  extensively  recommended  and  advertised,  proved  sure 

death  to  the  trees  the  tirst  season. 
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Thus,  after  three  years  of  careful  tests  of  all  the  substances 
which  gave  promise  of  being  effective,  nothing  was  found  that 
would  keep  all  the  borers  out  and  not  at  the  same  time  injure  the 
tree.  Most  of  the  "  washes  "  recommended  proved  entirely  use- 
less, and  others  only  partially  effective.  To  be  effective,  a  wash 
must  have  the  quality  of  forming  a  good,  continuous  coating 
over  the  bark  from  the  first  of  July  until  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber ;  and  it  must  not  contain  anything  that  will  injure  the  tree. 
A  wash  which  has  to  be  applied  more  than  once  a  year  will  not 
pay,  for  one  can  dig  out  the  borers  quicker.  All  the  washes  con- 
taining lime  usually  cracked  and  peeled  off  in  a  week  or  two, 
thus  necessitating  a  renewal.  To  apply  properly  a  wash  or  a 
mechanical  preventive,  one  must  dig  the  earth  away  down  to 
the  roots,  brush  the  bark  off  clean,  make  the  application  thor- 
oughly, and  then  replace  the  soil.  It  requires  little,  if  any,  more 
time  or  labor, to  dig  out  the  borers  than  it  does  to  make  one 
thorough  application  of  a  wash,  or  to  adjust  the  tarred  paper  or 
wire  gauze  protector.  It  is  doubtful  whether  anything  will  ever 
be  found  which  will  not  require  renewal  every  year. 

In  short,  a  three  years'  careful  test  of  all  the  promising  methods 
for  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  peach  borer  has  convinced  us 
that  one  can  dig  out  the  borers  with  about  as  little  expenditure 
of  time  and  money  as  it  will  take  to' apply  washes  or  mechanical 
contrivances  thoroughly  enough  to  keep  the  borers  out.  The 
"digging-ouf  process  is  certainly  the  surest  one  yet  devised. 

When  shall  we  dig  them  out?  The  borers  are  most  easily 
discovered  in  June  when  they  are  larger  and  their  work  is  more 
conspicuous;  hence  one  is  sure  to  get  more  of  the  borers  by 
digging  them  out  at  this  time.  Early  in  the  spring  or  in  the 
fall  the  borers  are  so  small  that  many  are  often  missed.  As 
noted  above  in  telling  the  life-story  of  the  insect,  the  one-third 
or  one-half  grown  caterpillars  winter  in  a  thin,  cocoon-like  home 
near  the  surface.  During  the  winter  of  1896-97  a  warm  spell 
occurred  which  thawed  out  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  a  few  inches. 
Several  wide-awake  fruit  growers  discovered  that  by  simply  hoe- 
ing away  the  gummy  mass  and  scraping  the  bark  a  little  they 
could  remove  to  a  safe  distance  many  of  the  little  borers  in  their 
winter  homes. 

We  began  this  peach-borer  experiment  confident  that  some  sure 
preventive  against  its  entrance  into  the  trees  would  be  found,  and 
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there  was  nothing  lacking  on  our  part  to  have  the  substances  do 
all  that  they  were  recommended  to  do.  Although  we  did  not  ac- 
complish our  ideal,  the  experiment  did  demonstrate  what  is  often 
equally  as  valuable  and  important  to  know ;   that  is,  to  know 

what  iiot  to  do. 

Discussion. 

J.  W.  Manning  said  that  he  had  never  found  any  better  remedy 
than  digging  out  the  peach  borers ;  he  thought  one  could  not  ex- 
amine the  trees  too  often. 

Joseph  H.  Woodford  recalled  the  statement  in  regard  to  wash- 
ing trees,  and  asked  whether  coal  tar,  if  effective,  is  the  most 
effectual  preventive,  and  whiether  it  kills  the  trees  or  not. 

Professor  Slingerland  answered  that  they  expected  that  it  would 
kill  the  trees,  but  after  an  application  on  young  trees  for  three 
successive  years  it  was  found  that  it  did  not.  It  kept  out  nearly 
all  of  the  borers.  Washes  are  more  apt  to  kill  trees  if  put  on  be- 
fore they  are  established ;  he  would  wait  until  the  trees  are  well 
started  before  applying. 

Dr.  Newhall  asked  whether  spraying  while  the  tree  is  in  blos- 
som did  any  injury. 

Professor  Slingerland  replied  that  it  did  ;  it  not  only  wets  the 
pollen,  but  repels  insects ;  they  will  not  visit  a  wet  flower.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  you  can  kill  bees  by  spraying  at  that  time  ;  they 
not  only  die  themselves,  but  they  take  the  poison  home  and  their 
young  are  killed.  The  bee-keepers  have  tried  to  procure  the 
enactment  of  a  law  forbidding  spraying  when  the  trees  are  in 
blossom.  It  is,  however,  done  by  men  who  make  a  contract  to 
spray  trees,  and  they  often  do  it  when  the  trees  are  in  blossom. 

Samuel  Hartwell  asked  whether  there  had  ever  been  more  than 
one  worm  found  in  a  single  fruit. 

Professor  Slingerland  had  found  five  egg-shells  on  one  apple, 
but  found  no  w^orm  in  the  apple.  He  said  that  four  or  five  apples 
have  been  found  with  more  than  one  worm,  but  the  worms  were 
of  different  ages. 

Kev.  Calvin  Terry  had  found  coal  ashes  effectual  around  peach 
trees,  and  thought  that  there  was  something  in  them  that  is  offen- 
sive to  the  borers. 

Professor  Slingerland  said  that  was  really  similar  to  the  old 
mound  system,  with  perhaps  something  gained  from  the  ashes. 

A.  W.  Cheever  asked  about  the  apple  maggot. 
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Professor  Slingerland  said  that  it  had  been  very  thoroughly 
studied ;  it  is  getting  southward  and  it  is  a  very  serious  problem. 
It  cannot  be  harmed  with  a  spray.  Hogs  might  be  used  to  pick 
the  apples  up,  or  the  apples  could  be  picked  to  prevent  its  spread. 
Here  it  is  called  the  "railroad  worm." 

Mr.  Manning  said  that  it  has  been  here  for  fifty  years. 

Tliomas  Harrison  inquired  whether  apple  and  peach  borers  are 
the  same. 

Professor  Slingerland  answered  that  they  are  very  distinct. 
The  peach-tree  borer  works  under  the  bark,  while  the  apple-tree 
borer  works  in  the  heart  of  the  tree.  One  is  a  moth  and  the 
other  a  beetle. 


BUSINESS  MEETINa. 

Saturday,  February  19,  1898. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
was  holden  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock  today  in  accordance  with 
the  following  request : 

Boston,  Mass.,  February  14,  1898. 

Hon.   Francis   H.    Appleton,  President  of  the  Massachitsetts 
Horticultural  Society,  Boston,  Mass. : 

Dear  Sir  :  The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Society,  respect- 
fully petition  that  a  meeting  be  called  at  as  early  a  date  as  is 
practicable,  to  consider  and  determine  what  action  the  Society 
will  take  in  the  matters  of  acquiring  land  for  a  new  building,  of 
erecting  a  building  thereon,  of  providing  funds  for  such  land  and 
building,  of  disposing  of  the  land  and  building  now  owned  by  the 
Society,  and  of  managing  and  disposing  of  any  real  estate  which 
the  Society  has  acquired,  or  may  acquire,  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  Francis  B.  Hayes ;  and  to  transact  such  other  business  as 
may  legally  come  before  the  meeting. 

William  C.  Strong,  Charles  E.  Richardson, 

Charles  H.  B.  Breck,  Henry  S.  Adams, 

Charles  H.  Breck,  George  F.  Peirce, 

Jos.  H.  Woodford,  Archibald  Smith, 

Robert   Manning,  James  H.  Bowditch, 

Mary  C.   Hewett,  Charles  W.  Parker. 
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In  compliance  with  this  request,  agreeably  to  Section  XII  of 
the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  the  following  notice  was  sent  to 
every  member  of  the  Society : 

Massachusetts  Horticultukal  Society. 

Boston,  February  14,  1898. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  at 
the  request  of  twelve  members  of  the  Society,  the  President  hereby 
calls  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society,  to  be  held  at  Horticultural 
Hall,  101  Tremont  street,  Boston,  on  Saturday,  the  nineteenth  day 
of  February,  1898,  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to 
consider  and  determine  what  action  the  Society  will  take  in  the 
matters  of  acquiring  land  for  a  new  building,  of  erecting  a 
building  thereon,  of  providing  funds  for  such  land  and  building, 
of  disposing  of  the  land  and  building  now  owned  by  the  Society, 
and  of  managing  and  disposing  of  any  real  estate  which  the 
Society  has  acquired,  or  may  acquire,  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
Francis  B.  Hayes ;  and  to  transact  such  other  business  as  may 
legally  come  before  the  meeting. 

Francis  H.  Appleton, 
President  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 

Robert  Manning, 

Secretari/. 

At  this  meeting  the  President  was  in  the  chair.  The  call  for 
the  meeting  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Joseph  B.  Warner,  Esq.,  counsel  for  the  Society,  was  introduced 
by  the  President,  and  read  the  following  vote  : 

Foted,  That  the  Finance  Committee,  as  now  or  hereafter  con- 
stituted, is  hereby  authorized  to  sell,  mortgage,  lease,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  property  which  has 
been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  conveyed  to  this  Society  by  the  Trustees 
under  an  Indenture  of  Trust  made  by  Francis  B.  Hayes  and 
dated  June  12,  1889,  or  be  in  any  way  acquired  by  the  Society 
under  said  Indenture  of  Trust,  or  under  the  will  of  said  Hayes ; 
and  is  further  authorized,  for  and  in  behalf  of  this  Society  and 
in  its  name  or  otherwise,  and  with  or  without  its  corporate  seal, 
to  make,  execute,  acknowledge,  and  deliver,  or  authorize  to  be 
made,  executed,  acknowledged,  and  delivered,  all  deeds,  contracts, 
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or  obligations  which  may  be  necessary  or  convenient  in  effecting 
such  sale,  lease,  mortgage,  or  other  disposition,  including  obliga- 
tions for  the  repayment  of  any  money  borrowed  on  such  mort- 
gage. 

The  above  vote  was  unanimously  carried  in  the  affirmative. 

The  President  then  read  the  following  vote  : 

Voted,  That  it  is  expedient  for  this  Society  to  move  from  its 
present  building  to  a  new  one  to  be  built  for  its  use,  and  that  it 
is  desirable  to  procure  land  in  the  city  of  Boston  for  such  new 
building,  provided  it  can  be  obtained  at  a  satisfactory  price. 

On  motion  of  0.  B.  Hadwen,  it  was  voted  that  when  the  vote 
should  be  taken  it  be  by  ballot,  and  that  each  member  write  his 
name  on  his  ballot. 

On  motion  of  J.  D.  W.  French,  it  was  voted  that  the  members 
be  restricted  to  five-minute  speeches. 

After  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  the  President  requested 
J.  D.  W.  French,  James  H.  Bowditch,  Benjamin  C.  Clark,  and 
William  C.  Strong  to  collect  and  count  the  ballots. 

The  President  reported  the  whole  number  of  ballots  to  be  170, 

viz. : 

X  es         .        .        ■        .        .        .  oo 

No 105 

and  the  vote  was  defeated. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 


MEETING  FOR   LECTURE   AND   DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  February  19,  1898. 

A  meeting  for  Lecture  and  Discussion  was  holden  at  eleven 
o'clock  today,  Vice-President  Benjamin  P.  Ware  presiding. 
The  following  lecture  was  delivered : 

Rambling  Notes  ox  Trees  in  the  Streets  and  Elsewhere. 

By  WiLLiAX  R.  Smith,  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Washington,  D.C. 

"  Jock,  when  ye  hae  naething  else  to  do,  ye  may  be  aye  stick- 
ing in  a  tree;  it  will  be  growing,  Jock,  when  ye're  sleeping," 
is   the  advice  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  put  into  the  mouth  of 
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the  dying  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes  to  his  son,  and  which  was  actually 
delivered  in  these  very  words  by  a  Highland  laird  when  on  his 
death-bed,  to  his  son.  This  guid  advisement  might  be  followed 
in  most  of  our  States  and  Territories  with  the  most  beneficial 
results. 

"  Trees  are  indeed  the  glory,  the  beauty,  and  the  delight  of 
nature.  The  man  who  loves  not  trees,  to  look  at  them,  to  lie 
under  them,  to  climb  up  them  (once  more  a  schoolboy),  would 
make  no  bones  of  murdering  Mrs.  Jeffs." 

"  Every  man  of  landed  property,  that  lies  fairly  out  of  arm^s 
length  of  a  town,  whether  free  or  copyhold,  be  its  rental  above 
or  below  forty  shillings  a  year,  should  be  a  planter.     Even  an 
old  bachelor,  who  has  no  right  to  become  the  father  of  a  child, 
is  not  only  free,  but  in  duty  bound  to  plant  a  tree.     Unless  his 
organ  of  philoprogenitiveness  be  small   indeed,   as  he  looks  at 
the  young,  tender  plants  in  his  own  nursery-garden,  his  heart 
will  yearn  toward  them  with   all   the  longing  and   instinctive 
fondness  of  a  father.      As  he  beholds  them  putting  forth  the 
tender  buds  of  hope  he  will  be  careful  to  preserve  them  from 
all  blight,  he  will  'teach  the  young   idea  how  to  shoot,'  and, 
according  to  their  different  natures,  he  will  send  them  to  differ- 
ent places  to  complete  their  education,  according  as   they  are 
ultimately  intended  for  the  church,  the  bar,  or  the  navy.     The 
old  gentleman  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  soon  his  young  plants 
have  grown  as  tall  as  himself,  even  though  he  should  be  au  ex- 
traordinary member  of  the  Six  Feet  Club.     An  oak  sapling,  of 
some  five  or  six  springs,  shall  measure  with  him  on  his  stocking- 
soles,  and  a  larch,    considerably  younger,  laugh   to   shake   its 
pink  cones  far  over  his  wig.     But  they  are  all  dutiful  children, 
never  go  stravaiging  from  home  after  youthful  follies,  and  stand- 
ing together  in   beautiful  bands,  and  in   majestic  masses,  they 
will  not  suffer  the  noonday  sun  to  smite   their  father's  head, 
nor  the  winds  of  heaven  to   '  visit  his  face  too  roughly.'  " 

These  extracts  are  from  the  **  Rhapsody  "  of  Christopher  North, 
in  "  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  April,  1828.  This  essay  was  first 
brought  to  my  notice  by  a  distinguished  son  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  an  idealistic  lover  of  trees,  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner.  His  eloquent  appeal  in  the  United  States 
Senate  to  the  improvers  of  the  Capitol  grounds  to  spare  the 
splendid  specimen  of  Carpimts  Betidus  growing  about  a  stone's 
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throw  from  the  Senate  chamber  is  memorable.  Alas  I  his  warn- 
ing was  in  vain,  for  the  tree  is  now  dead.  Its  successor,  planted 
by  his  friend  John  A.  Bingham  twenty-five  years  ago  in  the 
Botanic  Garden,  is  a  rather  handsome  specimen.  Voltaire  was  a 
great  lover  of  this  tree.  If  when  you  visited  his  home  at  Ferney 
you  did  not  admire  the  hornbeam  hedges  and  trees  you  were  not 
invited  back.  It  is  much  used  for  hedges  and  wind-breaks  in 
France  and  Germany. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  memorial  tree  planting  in  public 
parks.  In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Washington  we  have  fifty  trees 
thus  made  more  interesting.  Senator  Hoar's  fine  plant  of  Cedrus 
Libani  is  of  interest  to  Massachusetts  people,  and  its  companion, 
planted  by  Senator  Evarts,  is  doing  nearly  as  well. 

As  to  whether  the  Archbishop  of  Damascus  is  correct  or  not  in 
his  assumption  that  Solomon  planted  this  species  with  his  own 
hands  in  the  quincunx  manner,  as  they  now  stand  in  the  valley  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  we  will  not  venture  an  opinion.  Lamartine, 
who  visited  these  trees  in  1832,  very  properly  says,  "  They  are 
the  most  renowned  natural  monuments  in  the  universe."  Keli- 
gion,  poetry,  and  history  have  all  equally  celebrated  them.  In 
Washington  they  have  flourished  forty  years  without  injury.  At 
Claremont  and  Sion  House,  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  thei'e 
are  Cedars  of  Lebanon  over  one  hundred  years  old,  and  eighty 
feet  in  height.  At  Hopton  House,  near  Edinburgh,  and  at  Beau- 
fort Castle,  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  there  are  trees  over 
one  hundred  years  old.  At  the  latter  place  it  is  said  the  tree 
rises  with  all  that  boldness  of  outline  and  permanence  of  aspect 
which  render  it  the  glory  of  Lebanon  and  the  boast  of  Palestine. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  tree  will  be  more  planted  in  the  future. 
It  is  especially  adapted  to  cemeteries. 

We  saw,  when  last  in  Edinburgh,  one  hundred  thousand  young 
trees  of  this  kind  in  the  nurseries  there.  Will  my  enthusiastic 
friend  Mr.  Jackson  Dawson  inform  us  what  he  saw  of  Cedrus 
Libani  and  its  varieties  when  there  last  year  ? 

As  to  trees  in  the  streets,  there  are  two  sides  to  the  subject. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  trees  are  an  absolute  necessity  in  the 
wide  asphalt,  or  other  paved  streets  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
But  even  there  business  streets  as  a  rule  are  not  treed.  After 
the  powers  that  be,  in  cities,  towns,  or  villages,  have  carefully 
considered  whether  or  not  trees  are  desirable,  and  it   has  been 
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decided  in  the  affirmative,  we  should  like  to  make  a  few  sugges- 
tions —  not  directions  —  gathered  from  an  experience  of  over 
twenty  years,  as  Chairman  of  the  Tree  Parking  Commission  in 
Washington,  where  we  have  planted  over  seventy  thousand  trees 
in  the  streets,  avenues,  and  parkings.  As  failures  in  this  matter 
are  not  only  expensive,  but  disappointing,  we  would  recommend 
that  you  secure  the  best  talent  available.  If  experience  is  lim- 
ited see  that  your  advisers  have  that  with  which  the  great  painter 
Opie  mixed  his  colors.  "  With  brains,  sir,''  was  his  gruff  reply 
to  the  dilettante  who  asked  him  how  he  did  it. 

In  Washington,  where  the  soil  is  generally  poor,  we  usually 
remove  two  or  three  good  sized  cart  loads  from  a  hole  and  replace 
with  the  best  top  soil  to  be  had.  We  do  this  in  dry  weather  for 
obvious  reasons :  we  stir  up  the  bottom  and  avoid  compacting  the 
sides  of  the  hole.  Do  not  plant  too  close.  The  character  of 
the  tree  selected  must  determine  the  distance  apart. 

I  hold  myself  chiefly  responsible  for  a  great  mistake  in  Wash- 
ington, which  was  corrected  by  my  kind  friend  Major  Twining, 
engineer  in  charge  of  public  works  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  the  remark :  "  Smith,  you  have  planted  your  trees  too  close, 
or  not  close  enough,  so  as  to  admit  the  cutting  out  of  every  other 
one."     This  matter  was  better  regulated  afterward. 

One  important  aid  to  success  is  the  tree  box.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  shading  the  stem  of  the  tree  from  the  sun,  to  prevent 
scalding,  or  holding  the  newly-planted  tree  steady,  is  its  most 
valuable  service.  The  straps  should  be  carefully  arranged  and 
properly  fastened.  Four  chestnut  stakes,  five  feet  and  a  half  in 
length,  are  driven  into  the  ground  and  well  nailed  to  the  box.  A 
photograph  of  the  trees  and  boxes,  toj^ether  with  a  map  of  tlie 
city,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  John  W.  Langdale,  an 
employee  of  the  Parking  Commission,  who  is  responsible  for  its 
accuracy  in  detail  (and  I  indorse  it),  located  the  sixty-four  kinds 
of  trees  in  the  streets,  avenues,  and  parking  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. The  little  parks  and  most  of  the  reservations  are  under 
another  management.  This  map  and  photographs  will  be  left 
for  consultation  in  an  institution  vou  should  be  tliankful  for  and 
proud  of  —  your  great  Horticultural  Library. 

Do  not  attempt  to  go  into  the  woods  or  uncultivated  ground 
for  trees,  except  as  a  dire  necessity.  We  were  compelled  to  do 
this  at  first,  for  some  things,  and  were  moderately  successful 
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with  American  sycamores,  elms,  scarlet  maples,  and  tulip  trees. 
They  were  not  to  be  had  in  the  nurseries  at  the  time.  By  trans- 
ferring them  to  cultivated  ground  in  the  nursery  established  by 
authority  of  Governor  Shepard,  and  cutting  them  severely  back, 
educating  theni  for  their  duty  in  life,  we  got  moderately  good 
results ;  but  it  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  in  the  interest  of 
economy  it  is  better  to  get  nursery-grown  young  trees.  Every 
city  or  village  or  suburban  town  ambitious  for  distinction  as  to 
being  well  treed  should  have  a  nursery  of  its  own,  where  healthy 
trees  can  be  reared.  Get  clean  seedlings  from  some  reliable 
source ;  cultivate,  prune,  and  train  them  in  the  way  they  should 
grow,  in  the  best  ground  attainable.  This  last  suggestion  is  of 
great  importance.  Trees  from  a  poor,  thin,  gravelly  soil,  or  from 
a  wet,  sour,  undrained  one,  are  worthless. 

That  queen  of  American  trees,  the  sugar  maple,  is  useless  from 
such  a  source.  This  lovely  tree,  when  barkbound  from  any 
cause,  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  a  young  healthy  one  substi- 
tuted. It  refuses  to  do  duty  as  a  curbstone  tree  in  Washington. 
Like  an  Arab  steed  hitched  to  a  dray,  when  planted  with  pave- 
ment to  the  right  of  it,  pavement  to  the  left  of  it,  and  a  curb- 
stone barricade  in  front  of  it,  it  rebels.  How  can  it,  under  such 
circumstances,  develop  that  beauty  for  which  it  is  so  famous  ? 
Vermont  avenue  and  H  street,  west  of  the  War  Department, 
were  planted  with  this  tree,  but  it  is  anything  but  a  success.  A 
beautiful  avenue  of  sixty  sugar  maples,  brought  as  small  trees 
from  the  mountains  of  Kentucky  and  planted  from  the  mansion 
to  the  spring  of  Francis  P.  Blair,  General  Jackson's  great  friend 
and  my  earliest  friend  in  Washington  (his  place  being  knowii  as 
Silver  Spring),  flourished  grandly  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 
Then  all  at  once  they  lost  heart  and  died ;  just  why  I  am  unable 
to  say.  A  Norway  maple  I  planted  as  substitute  for  one  killed 
by  accident  still  thrives.  There  are  some  good  specimens  in  the 
Smithsonian  grounds,  not  far  from  the  monument  to  Mr.  Down- 
ing, in  well-drained  naturally  good  ground,  planted  there  under 
his  direction. 

The  two  we  planted  in  the  fiUed-up  ground  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  also  lost  heart  and  died ;  while  a  black-sugar  adjoining 
them  is  one  of  the  handsomest  trees  in  the  garden.  They  were 
planted  thirty  years  ago.  The  Norway  maple  is  one  of  the  best 
curbstone  trees,  less  self-asserting  than  some  others,  but  selected 
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for  Sixteenth  street,  which  leads  from  the  President's  mansion 
to  the  north  District  line,  a  distance  of  six  miles.  This  avenue 
is  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  wide,  and  two  miles  of  it  is  finished. 
For  the  parking,  it  was  my  privilege  to  present  the  lieautiful 
Liriodendron  or  Tulip  trees,  with  which  it  is  planted,  to  the  city. 
This  street  is,  we  believe,  to  be  called  Executive  avenue.  If  the 
trees  are  well  cared  for  it  will  make  the  handsomest  avenue  in 
Washington.  The  tulip  trep  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  good  curb- 
stone tree. 

But  permit  me  to  introduce  one  which  I  think  is  among  the 
best  as  a  curb  tree,  Salisburia  adunitifoUay  the  Ginkgo  of  the 
Japanese,  or  Maiden  Hair  tree  of  the  botanists.  Two  of  these 
interesting  trees  have  flourished  in  Washington  for  sixty  years 
or  more,  apart,  however,  and  being  unisexual  no  seed  was  pro- 
duced. AVe  were  two  years  rooting  a  hardwood  cutting  and  have 
a  g^od  tree  thus  propagated.  Mr.  Jardine,  a  Frenchman,  an 
importer  of  trees,  and  shrubs,  sold  to  the  British  Legation  two 
ginkgos  to  plant  one  each  side  of  th^  porte  cochere.  He  charged 
seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  apiece  for  them.  The  bill  was  dis- 
puted, and  we  were  made  referee.  The  matter  was  compromised 
at  five  dollars  each.  Shortly  after,  when  searching  for  street 
trees,  I  visited  Hoopes  Brothers  &  Thomas,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Walking  through  the  nursery  with  my  friend  Josiah  Hoopes,  we 
came  to  a  large  block  of  ginkgos.  '*  There,"  he  says,  "you  know 
that's  a  good  thing,  but  our  agents  won't  touch  it.  It  won't  sell.'" 
"What  will  you  take  for  it  ?  "  I  asked.  "  I'll  take  forty  cents 
apiece  just  to  get  rid  of  it,"  was  his  reply.  We  bargained  for 
three  hundred.  Pierce  street  is  now  planted  with  them  ;  also 
another  short  street.  Seventeenth  and  a  half,  just  west  of  Lafay- 
ette square,  where  they  are  not  so  fine  as  on  Pierce  street,  owing 
to  their  being  robbed  by  adjoining  elms  in  the  square,  and  the 
soil  being  not  so  good.  On  Pierce  street  may  be  seen  the  effects 
of  planting  too  close ;  nevertheless,  they  are  very  fine,  and  fruit 
freely.  I  have  never  seen  an  insect  near  them.  This  tree  has  a 
very  interesting  Boston  history,  which  we  find  in  Hooker's 
"Journal  of  Botany  and  Kew  Garden  Miscellany,"  Vol.  2, 1850, 
p.  318,  under  the  heading,  "  The  Ginkgo  Tree  on  Boston  Com- 
mon." A  ginkgo  tree  formerly  stood  in  a  garden  belonging  to 
Mr.  Greene,  which  garden  was  in  the  centre  of  Boston.  After 
his  death  (1832)  the  house  and  grounds  were  sold.     This  tree  was 
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removed  at  the  partial  cost  of  the  city  (each  of  Mr.  Greene's 
children  paying  a  hundred  dollars  towards  the  expense)  to  the 
mall  encircling  the  Common,  and  planted  before  the  windows  of 
Mrs.  Greene's  house,  in  which  she  resided  after  her  husband's 
death.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  China,  and  was  of  full  size  when 
Mr.  Greene,  Sr.,  purchased  the  garden  in  1798.  It  is  now  in  fine 
leaf  and  beauty.  The  accompanying  lines  by  Dr.  Bigelow  ap- 
peared in  the  public  papers  some  months  after  the  tree's  removal. 
This  poem  consists  of  fifteen  stanzas.     We  quote  the  last : 

"  And  8o  thou  hast  survived  thy  fall, 
And  fairly  disappointed  all 

Who  thought  to  see  thee  down ; 
And  better  days  are  stored  for  thee  — 
Long  shalt  thou  live,  triumphant  tree, 
And  spread  thy  foliage  broad  and  free, 

A  credit  to  the  town." 

Is  this  individual  tree  still  triumphant  ?  If  not,  how  long  did 
it  live  ?  Mr.  Downing,  three  years  afterwards,  wrote  with 
approval  of  the  operation  of  transplanting  it.  He  gave  its  height 
as  forty  feet  and  its  circumference  as  three  feet.  How  is  it  now  ? 
A  full  history  would  be  interesting.* 

I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  expending  large  sums  of  money 
for  moving  trees,  even  to  satisfy  public  demand.  I  have  looked 
in  vain  for  permanent  success  in  this  matter.  It  usually  takes  a 
young  healthy  tree  about  the  same  time  to  grow  up  as  it  does  a 
large  one  to  die,  after  being  removed.  The  experience  of  the 
Chicago  people,  years  ago,  with  their  high-priced,  half-dead  trees, 
is  an  example.  Around  the  National  Capitol,  with  great  care 
and  skill,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Olmsted,  liberal  sums  were 
expended  to  lower  and  remove  large  trees  of  various  kinds  in 
considerable  number.  But  none  are  left  to  tell  the  tale  of  their 
tribulations,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  smaller  ones, 
notably  a  European  walnut,  twenty  feet  high,  twelve  inches  at 
the  ground  line ;  first  raised  in  a  pot  from  seed  grown  in  Wash- 


1  The  ginkgo  tree  above  mentioDod  is  now  four  and  a  half  feet  In  clrcamference  at  five  feet 
above  the  ground,  which  hae  apparently  been  filled  in  round  it,  at  no  part  of  the  swell  of  the 
roots  is  visible.  As  nearly  as  can  be  Judged  by  the  eye  it  Is  about  sixty  feet  high.  The 
limbs  still  show  where  they  were  shortened  when  the  tree  was  transplanted.  The  lower 
limbs  have  made  little  growth,  which  is  doubtless  partly  due  to  other  trees  standing  near, 
but  near  the  top  it  has  made  strong,  vigorous  shoots.  It  stands  in  the  inner  row  on  the 
Beacon-street  mall,  opposite  No.  33  Beacon  street.  —  Ed. 
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ington  and  twice  tmnsplauted  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  owing  to 
the  change  of  grade.  It  was  removed  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Capitol,  east,  where  it  is  a  fine  tree,  bearing  abundantly.  Such 
valuable  seeds,  however,  are  usually  secured  by  the  small  boy, 
much  to  my  chagrin.  I  think  hardier  trees  might  be  obtained  by 
planting  the  seeds.  Tt  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Middle  States 
do  not  take  this  matter  up.  We  should  not  send  money  abroad 
for  walnuts.  California  does  not,  but  freight  from  there  is  ex- 
pensive. Some  Quercus  macrocarpa  and  Q,  palustrls,  about  the 
same  size,  were  also  moved.  They  have  thoroughly  recovered 
and  are  goodly  trees. 

Much  more  might  be  written  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  enough 
if  I  get  you  to  observe  and  think  before  spending  money  on  trans- 
planting large  trees. 

The  Western  Rock  Elm,  Ulmus  racemosa,  is  a  tree  worthy  of 
more  attention  than  it  has  received.  A  dozen  or  more  trees  as 
curbstone  trees,  mixed  with  the  other  elms,  are  not  attacked  by  an 
insect,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes.  The  two  in  the  Botanic 
Garden,  never.  Professor  Sargent,  in  "  The  Garden  "  (London, 
Aug.  10, 1878),  writes  of  this  tree  as  being  valuable  for  making 
agricultural  implements ;  its  wood  as  being  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish,  fitted  for  a  hard  finish  ;  and  its  heating  power  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  hickory.  It  is  a  good  street  tree  (nurserymen,  make 
a  note  of  this). 

The  Wahoo  Elm,  Ulmus  alata,  is  another  species  not  attacked 
by  insects.  The  first  living  specimen  Professor  Gray  ever  saw 
was  the  tree  I  dug  up  in  Richmond  before  the  war.  It  is  now  a 
large  tree,  never  injured  by  the  weather.  It  is  worthy  of  trial 
much  farther  north.  There  are"  fifty  of  these  trees  in  the  streets 
and  parks  of  our  city,  too  bitter,  I  think,  for  even  hungry  insects. 

I  have  only  to  mention  the  majestic  American  Elm  and  say, 
"  Give  it  room,  it  must,  have  room."  To  say  jnore  in  New 
England  would  be  supererogation.  Another  remark  we  might 
make  is  that  it  bears  the  knife  when  young,  but  not  the  saw  in 
after-time.     Only  dire  necessity  should  be  the  excuse. 

The  Eastern  Plane,  Platanus  orientalis^  in  Washington,  is  one 
of  the  best  all-around  street  trees.  The  first  planted  in  the  Dis- 
trict, as  far  as  I  can  learn,  was  the  one  that  we  now  call 
Thaddeus  Stevens's  Memorial  Tree.  At  his  suggestion  two  stal- 
wart  contrabands   planted   it  in   the  Botanic   Garden,   on   the 
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bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  arching  of  which  caused  its  removal  to 
Lincoln  square,  where  it  stands  a  gem,  occupying  the  centre,  with 
its  branches  on  the  ground,  shading  its  stem  in  a  natural  manner. 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  a  man  endeared  to  every  lover  of  trees 
and  landscape  art,  has  used  this  tree  with  fine  effect  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Peace  Monument.  We  planted  the  occidental  species 
on  the  west  side  of  the  same  circle.  Mr.  Olmsted  has  also,  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  were  great  admirers  of 
this  tree,  planted  the  two  western  approaches  to  the  Capitol  with 
it.  They  are  beginning  to  bear  seed,  and  will  soon  be  dissemi- 
nated over  the  whole  country,  and  thus  the  question  where  they 
will  thrive  will  be  tested.  Evelyn's  "  8ylva  "  has  some  interest- 
ing stories  about  this  tree. 

Senators  Hansbrough  and  Kyle  are,  with  some  success,  trying 
them  in  the  land  of  the  Dakotas. 

We  have  several  streets  planted  with  the  Occidental  Plane, 
Platanus  occidentalls.  They  are  greatly  improved  when  severely 
trimmed ;  even  the  hollow-stemmed  old  specimens  on  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue,  when  so  treated,  were  greatly  renovated  in 
appearance. 

Another  tree  not  troubled  with  insects  is  the  Three-thorned 
Acacia,  Gieditschia  triacanthos.  It  bears  pruning  and  is  improved 
by  it.  We  raise  most  of  the  trees  from  the  variety  inermisy  but 
they  come  spiny,  —  not  so  many,  however,  as  from  the  thorny  type. 

The  Sweet  Gum,  Liquidamhar  styraciflua,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton's American  emblematic  tree,  is  only  a  moderate  success  on 
the  curbstone.     Insects  attack  it.     On  the  lawn  it  is  better. 

I  have  doubts  about  the  genus  Quercus  as  curbstone  trees. 
As  lawn  trees,  or  in  lines  in  the  parking,  they  are  grand.  Penn- 
sylvania avenue,  east  of  the  Capitol,  is  planted  in  the  middle 
with  Querctis  palustris.  They  are  doing  well.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  was  not  made  uniform,  jis  suggested  by  our  dear 
departed  friend  Mr.  Stiles,  who  saw,  approved^  and  admired  the 
two  rows,  half  a  mile  long,  of  this  oak,  and  said,  "  How  grand  it 
would  be  if  continued  to  the  Capitol ! "  See  "  Garden  and  For- 
est," 1894,  for  his  not-es  on  this  subject.  Quercus  rubra,  on 
Twelfth  street,  will  be  a  grand  double  row  in  the  near  future, 
planted  four  feet  from  the  curb  in  a  continuous  strip  of  parking. 

Massachusetts  avenue,  four  miles  long,  is  planted  with  four 
rows  of  American  Lindens,  Tilia  Amerwana ;  they  are  doing  well. 
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It  is  not  a  perfect  tree,  but  much  better  than  the  European  Lin- 
den, which  is  apt  to  be  destroyed  by  the  borer. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  ash,  especially  the  European 
species,  Fraxinus  excelsa.  This  is  a  very  variable  8i)ecies,  but 
none  of  the  forms  escape  this  terrible  enemy.  The  American 
species  he  is  not  quite  so  successful  in  disfiguring  and  destroy- 
ing. In  the  Botanic  Garden  there  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Frajri- 
Hus  Americana,  which  has  braved  the  storms  of  at  least  sixty 
winters  or  more.  A  cyclone  broke  it  up  about  six  years  ago, 
necessitating  its  being  headed  back.  It  is  now  an  ideal  tree  in 
summer;  in  winter  not  quite* so  idealistic.  Frajrinus  jmbescens 
and  F,  quadrangularis  are  worthy  of  trial  where  there  is  good 
soil. 

In  a  dainty  little  rare  volume,  with  the  author's  autograph  as 
a  token  of  lifelong  friendship  to  your  humble  servant,  styled 
"  The  American  Handbook  of  Ornamental  Trees,''  by  Thomas 
Meehan^  Gardener,  1853,  I  find  the  following,  under  Acer  dasy- 
carpum :  "  One  of  the  finest  of  our  native  trees.  It  is  so  often 
seen  in  a  half-starved,  stunted  state,  as  a  street  tree,  that  one 
might  be  incredulous  of  its  beauty,  when  under  proper  circum- 
stances, from  a  mere  description."  One  would  think  the  tal- 
ented editor  and  honored  professor  had  recently  visited  the  city 
of  Washington.  His  description  suits  the  actuality  there  at  the 
present  time.  The  clamor  against  tree  trimming  has  nearly 
i-uined  the  twenty-three  thousand  we  have  planted  as  curb  trees 
in  Washington.  The  limited  supply  of  moisture  and  food 
obtainable  in  that  position  renders  it  necessary  that  this  large 
growing  tree  should  be  judiciously  pruned.  It  is  not  an  idealis- 
tic theory,  it  is  a  condition  that  confronts  us  in  this  case.  With 
roots  caged  and  confined  it  is  not  possible  for  it  to  sustain  a 
large  top.  Intelligence  should  take  this  whole  situation  into 
consideration  and  act  accordingly.  The  habits  and  habitat  of 
the  trees  should  receive  careful  consideration. 

Acer  ruhntm,  the  Red,  or  Swamp  Maple.  The  latter  name 
indicates  the  position  for  which  it  is  best  suited.  Xot  l)eing 
able  to  obtain  this  tree  in  the  nurseries,  we  went  to  the  woods, 
with  but  moderate  success.  Had  we  cut  the  small  trees  to  the 
ground,  when  planting  them  in  the  nursery,  I  think  we  should 
have  done  better.  Its  gorgeous  autumnal  tints  make  it  an  ob- 
ject of  great  interest  to  every  lover  of  trees. 
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Acer  ncffundo,  the  Ash-Leaved  Maple.  This  early  herald  of 
spring,  with  its  beautiful  green  foliage  and  its  rapid  growth, 
would  be  an  excellent  street  tree  were  it  not  for  the  bag-worm 
and  web-caterpillar  being  so  fond  of  it.  In  this  respect  it  rivals 
the  native  cherries.  If  adopted,  be  vigilant  to  remove  the  bag- 
worms  during  tlie  winter  months,  and  watch  carefully  for  the 
web-caterpillar  in  early  summer.  It  should  be  skilfully  pruned 
to  keep  it  in  good  health. 

Acer  Pseiido-Platanu^y  or  Sycamore  Maple.     With  moun- 

tain tree  we  have  had  only  moderate  success.  It  gets  covered 
with  seeds,  indicating  its  arrival  at  maturity,  —  a  desirable  con- 
dition in  fruit  orchards,  but  not  in  a  street  tree.  (See  Dr.  Lind- 
ley's  "  Theory  of  Horticulture ''  on  this  subject.)  There  are 
inany  good  specimens  in  Washington.  A  variety  with  the  leaves 
a  fine  purple  underneath  comes  true  from  seed,  and  is  a  striking 
object  in  the  Capitol  grounds  when  its  leaves  are  moved  by  the 
wind. 

Some  fine  specimens  of  Acer  campestrey  "  the  Tuni-table  Maple 
of  the  Romans,"  branching  to  the  ground,  forming  handsome 
pyramids,  planted  there  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Olmsted^ 
have  been  tomahawked  lately,  agreeably  to  an  uninstructed, 
semi-popular  request. 

Acer  cavipestre  Austria  cum  grows  more  freely,  and  is  altogether 
a  larger,  different  appearing  tree,  and  may,  when  more  abundant, 
make  a  street  tree.     It  has  not  the  dwarf  habit  of  the  species. 

uEscuhis  Ilippocastanumy  the  Horse  CJiestnut.  We  achieved 
satisfactory  results  with  this  tree  on  both  Thirteenth  and  De 
Salles  streets,  owing  to  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  heavy 
filling  required  there.  In  poor  soil,  with  no  chance  to  root  deep, 
by  tke  last  of  summer  it  is  not  beautiful  to  look  upon. 

Permit  me  here  to  name  a  few  probationers  for  the  office  of 
street  decoration,  and  as  sanitary  cooling  agents :  Phellodendron 
Amurense ;  this,  I  think,  would  fill  both  offices.  Zelkova  ere- 
natUf  Z.  acuminata^  Celtis  occidentalism  American  nettle  tree, 
and  C.  crassifoUa,  the  hackberry.  These  we  would  call  necessity 
trees.  Birds  get  the  fruit  in  hard  weather,  and  for  this  reason 
we  recommend  them  to  be  planted  largely  in  parks  and  other 
public  places. 

Catalpa  Kwmpferly  of  Japan.  Railroad  ties  have  been  cut 
from  this  tree  grown  on  the  farm  of  Hon.  Edwin  H.  Funston, 
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lola,  Kan.,  from  seed  furnished  him  by  us  in  1885.  It  is  of  more 
upright  habit  than  the  American  species,  and  is,  I  think,  a  proba- 
ble street  tree  in  some  sections.  It  is  much  used  in  wood  engrav- 
ing in  Japan. 

Ostrya  Virginicu  (American  Hop  Hornbeam  or  Lever-wood) 
would  make  a  nice  small,  but  rather  slow-growing  street  tree.  It 
could  be  trimmed  to  a  pyramid  of  daint}',  enduring  proportions. 

Koplreuteria  paniculata,  a  small  tree,  much  used  by  Mr.  Olm- 
sted in  the  Capitol  grounds,  is  beautiful  in  leaf  and  flower,  and 
its  seed  pod  is  interesting.  Its  habit  makes  it  a  doubtful  candi- 
date for  street  decoration. 

I  make  bold  to  recommend  that  much  abused  tree,  Ailanthus 
glandulosay  for  certain  streets.  I  quote  from  memory,  from  Mr. 
Linch,  Curator  of  the  Oxford  Botanic  Gardens.  He  says  in  an 
English  paper :  "  There  are  twenty  thousand  of  these  trees  in  the 
streets  of  Paris."  The  objection  to  its  bad  odor  when  in  flower 
can  be  overcome  by  cutting  it  back  every  two  or  three  years. 
You  will  then  get  a  rich  tropical  foliage  and  a  low  tree.  I  doubt 
whether  it  can  be  cured  of  its  bad  habit  of  suckering.  It  might 
help  the  matter  to  raise  them  from  seed.  Ex-Mayor  'Wallach 
informed  me  that  there  was  a  law  against  planting  them  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  so  none  were  planted. 

Cedrela  Sitiensis  flourishes  in  the  city  of  Washington,  but,  like 
its  near  relative,  the  Ailanthus,  it  has  the  habit  of  throwing  up 
shoots  from  the  roots.     Its  usefulness  has  yet  to  be  determined. 

Populiis  angulata,  the  Carolina  Poplar.  We  purchased  one 
•plant  from  the  most  scientific  nurseryman  of  his  age  in  the 
United  States,  W.  D.  Brackenridge,  and  planted  it  with  others 
on  the  towpath  of  the  canal  on  Third  street,  now  a  part  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  where  the  original  tree  still  lives ;  it  is  thirty- 
five  years  old,  and  not  an  ornament,  but  of  interest  as  being  the 
parent  of  eighty  thousand  trees  planted  and  disseminated  as 
cuttings.  The  talented  botanist  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
Professor  Coville,  illustrated  the  closeness  of  his  observations  by 
informing' me  as  a  curious  fact  that  the  Populus  angulata  were 
all  male  trees,  and  that  the  Necklace  Poplar,  P,  monilifera,  —  an 
inferior  tree  mixed  with  them,  —  were  females.  We  explained 
the  matter  by  informing  him  they  were  all  propagated  from  two 
trees  procured  from  Brackenridge.  Another  tree  from  the  same 
source,  Populus  Gra*ca^  first  found  near  a  village  called  Athens, 
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in  the  State  of  Illinois,  is  a  good  tree  for  narrow  streets.  Unlike 
its  kindred  pyramidal  species,  the  Lombardy  and  Bolleana,  it  is 
not  attacked  by  the  borer,  as  far  as  ray  observation  goes.  It  and 
the  two  trees  first  named,  unless  carefully  pruned,  become  top- 
heavy,  keep  dropping  their  leaves  all  summer,  and  soon  become 
dangerous  to  life  and  property.  I  regret  to  say  hundreds  of  trees 
are  in  this  condition  at  the  present  time  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton.    For  various  reasons  their  trimming  has  been  neglected. 

The  family  to  which  they  belong,  Salicacem,  affect  damp, 
swampy,  ague-breeding  places,  and  in  various  ways  are  candidates 
for  the  high  honors  of  quinine,  as  a  cure  for  intermittent  fever. 
As  a  preventive,  if  the  five  Imndred  acres  of  swamp  land  with 
which  the  city  of  Washington  is  surrounded,  south  and  east, 
were  planted  with  poplars  and  willows,  their  sanitary  value 
would  be  immense.  And  then  the  charcoal,  for  making  gun- 
powder, from  the  willows,  might  be  an  economic  item  in  the  future. 
Again,  the  more  they  are  filled  upon  the  faster  they  grow.  My 
kind  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  in  "  Harper's  Monthly 
Magazine,"  July,  1888,  has  some  judicious  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject, 'rtie  list  of  trees  in  that  article,  and  the  list  on  the  map  of 
Capt.  W.  P.  Rossell,  is  a  list  of  trees  existing  —  not  those  se- 
lected by  the  Commission. 

Professor  Sargent,  in  "Garden  and  Forest,"  Jan.  17,  1894, 
criticised  the  list  of  trees  recommended  by  various  individuals 
for  planting  in  Brooklyn.  I  agree  with  the  learned  professor  in 
his  remarks  in  nearly  every  particular.  Those  seeking  light  on 
this  subject  should  read  that  article.  It  is  especially  instructive 
as  to  the  trees  not  to  be  used  in  street  planting. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  Camphor  tree,  Lauras 
camphora,  is  being  planted  as  a  street  tree  in  New  Orleans.  A 
tree  in  a  four-inch  pot  presented  to  the  beautiful  niece  of  Mr.  R. 
Maitre,  the  distinguished  horticulturist  of  New  Orleans,  in  1883, 
is  now  thirty-five  feet  high  and  fifty-two  inches  in  circumference 
at  the  butt.  From  this  tree  we  have  received  a  liberal  supply  of 
seed  each  year. 

President  Jefferson's  favorite  tree  was  the  Willow  Oak,  his  en- 
thusiasm for  which  is  graphically  described  by  his  biographer,  R. 
S.  Raynor.  Unless  well  supplied  with  food  grows  slowly.  A 
few  are  planted  on  the  street  in  front  of  the  Treasury  building. 
We  would  recommend  that  groves  of  it  be  planted  in  the  various 
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parks  or  public  places  throughout  the  country,  by  his  admirers, 
each  individual  planting  a  tree ;  none  to  be  allowed  to  plant  one, 
however,  who  has  not  reached  his  high  intellectual  plane  of  love 
for  trees.  A  magnificent  specimen  stands  as  a  sentinel  near  the 
monument  of  that  intellectual  aristocrat  and  truly  great  and 
good  man,  Professor  Henry.  It  is  seventy  feet  high,  and  eleven 
feet  in  circumference  six  inches  from  the  ground. 

By  cutting  back  severely,  carefully  watering  when  necessary, 
and  cultivating  with  the  assiduity  which  a  good  farmer  uses 
towards  his  corn  crop,  w^e  reached  a  phenomenal  success  in  the 
early  days  of  tree  planting  in  Washington. 

Do  not  let  dudeism  drive  from  your  street  trees  the  white- 
washer.  If  he  uses  lime,  blue  or  other  colored  clay,  sulphur, 
lampblack,  salt,  or  other  material,  he  will  greatly  improve  your 
trees  and  add  to  the  health  of  the  neighborhood  —  perhaps  kill- 
ing the  much  dreaded  microbes  of  diseases.  Scale  insects,  fungi, 
and  lichens  it  will  destroy.  But  it  will  not  stop  horses  from 
gnawing  the  bark  ;  woven  wire  must  be  used  for  that  For  bad 
boys  who  injure  trees,  and  for  gas  leaks,  it  is  difficult  to  suggest 
remedies.  I  can  only  say  mend  the  latter  and  try  to  improve  the 
farmer. 

Arbor  Day  and  Memorial  Tree  Planting  should  go  hand  in 
hand,  creating  a  sentiment  of  love  and  veneration  for  trees. 

Gentlemen  :  After  I  had  accepted  the  kind  invitation  of  your 
excellent  Committee  to  appear  before  you  I  was  astonished  at  my 
self-assurance  in  undeirtaking  to  address  the  most  ancient,  most 
successful,  most  honored  horticultural  society  on  the  continent  of 
Korth  America.  My  tribulations  are  now  over.  I  thank  you  for 
the  privilege  and  for  your  kind  attention. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  Goodell  thought  that  one  very  important  matter  not 
alluded  to  is  what  to  do  with  the  electric  enemy. 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  is  so  angry  about  it  that  he  did  not  care  to 
mention  it.     It  is  very  destructive,  and  often  kills  trees. 

0.  B.  Had  wen  did  not  want  to  walk  behind  any  one  in  the 
love  for  trees  ;  he  grows  more  as  he  grows  older,  and  has  in  his 
grounds  most  of  the  trees  spoken  of  by  the  lecturer.  He  said 
that  he  has  a  tulip  tree  which  is  eighty  feet  high,  elms  that  are 
nine  feet  in   circumference,   and   some  black  walnut  furniture 
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made  from  trees  which  he  had  himself  planted.  His  love  is  not 
only  for  conifers,  but  for  deciduous  trees  as  well.  He  asked 
whether  the  Ginkgo  of  Japan  and  the  Ginkgo  of  China  are  the 
same.  He  thought  that  trees  here  in  New  England  want  high 
feeding. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  the  Ginkgo  of  China  and  Japan  are  the 
same. 

Thomas  Harrison  questioned  what  should  be  done  with  electric 
corporations.  He  thought  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  put 
an  insulator  on  trees  to  which  wires  are  attached.  As  it  is  now, 
as  soon  as  the  covering  to  the  wire  is  worn  off  by  rubbing  against 
the  tree,  the  tree  is  set  on  lire. 

Rev.  C.  S.  Harrison  believed  in  Arbor  Day,  and  was  interested 
in  planting  trees  in  treeless  places.  He  spoke  of  one  town  which 
was  planned  so  as  to  have  the  tall,  quick-growing  trees  in  the 
centre,  and  the  slower-growing  at  the  outside,  with  the  view  of 
forming  a  pyramid  of  green  as  seen  from  a  distance.  This  was 
very  well  in  the  plan,  but  when  carried  out  the  people  used  the 
trees  for  hitching  posts,  and  the  horses  ate  off  the  bark,  result- 
ing in  a  loss  of  so  many  trees  that  the  design  was  not  successful. 
In  the  West,  the  Box-Elder,  Negundo  aceroides,  has  been  discarded ; 
it  does  not  grow  to  any  height,  and  is  a  harbor  for  many  insects 
which  come  into  the  houses  and  deface  the  carpets,  as  they  leave 
a  red  spot  wherever  crushed.  He  would  advise  the  use  of  one 
tree  only  for  a  street. 

Jacob  W.  Manning  spoke  of  the  value  of  Celtic  occidentalism  the 
Nettle  Tree  or  Hackberry,  as  a  shade  tree  ;  it  is  perfectly  hardy 
for  the  West  and  from  Canada  to  Mexico.  The  largest  tree  he 
knows  of  is  in  West  Springfield ;  it  has  a  spread  of  seventy  feet, 
and  is  six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  He  said  the  Cotton- 
wood, Populus  monilifera,  grows  to  a  gigantic  size,  with  a  trunk 
from  six  to  seven  feet  in  diameter.  There  are  great  trees  in  the 
north  —  one  near  Downing's  place  at  Newburg  on  the  Hudson.  He 
had  noticed  the  Red  Oak  in  Washington,  and  thought  that  fine 
effects  have  already  been  obtained  with  it. 

Vice-President  Ware  noted  that  tree-planting  had  been  sug- 
gested for  bachelors.     They  can  propagate  trees. 

Thomas  C.  Thurlow  thought  people  often  planted  trees  too 
thickly,  and  advised  that  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  plant 
too  closely  around  houses,   and  especially   on   the  street  and 
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directly  in  front  of  the  house.  Sunshine  is  as  necessary  as 
shade,  and  it  is  as  great  a  mistake  to  shut  out  all  sunshine 
from  our  dwellings  as  it  is  to  have  no  trees  at  all.  He  rec- 
ommended people  to  procure  competent  advice  before  planting 
trees  on  our  home  grounds,  or  in  the  streets,  etc.,  and  thought  we 
should  use  our  native  trees  rather  than  send  to  foreign  countries 
to  get  what  are  often  not  nearly  as  desirable. 

Dr.  Goodell  asked  how  close  to  plant  trees  on  streets.  He 
suggested  that  not  over  one  tree  to  a  fifty-foot  lot  would  be 
about  right. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  these  matters  should  be  regulated  by  the 
law.  He  advised  using  one  kind  of  tree  to  each  street,  and 
Avould  avoid  planting  too  thickly.  Lindens  should  be  planted 
about  fifty  feet  apart,  and  elms  at  least  sixty  feet. 

Mr.  Manning  thought  that  elms  vary  so  much  in  size  that  they 
need  various  distances  j  some  want  more  than  one  hundred  feet. 
He  suggested  at  least  forty  or  fifty  feet  as  necessary  for  street 
trees. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  in  New  Jersey  avenue,  in  Washington,  the 
trees  are  as  large  again  in  one  place  as  in  another.  Everything 
should  be  considered  and  regulated  by  careful  study.  Plant 
wider  apart  in  good  soil  than  in  poor. 

Thomas  Harrison  inquired  whether  any  fixed  rules  about  prun- 
ing could  be  given. 

Mr.  Smith  replied  that  the  pruning  required  varies  with  each 
tree. 

Mr.  Hadwen  noted  that  in  Washington  they  had  taken  out  two 
or  three  loads  of  poor  material  and  replaced  this  with  good  soil. 
This,  he  said,  is  very  important ;  the  foliage  and  rate  of  growth 
are  very  different  in  good  soil.  The  older  he  grows  the  more  he 
doubts  the  value  of  putting  trees  in  the  sidewalk.  He  would 
plant  them  at  least  four  or  five  feet  within  his  own  ground ;  they 
are  then  under  his  supervision. 

G.  L.  Thorne,  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  said  that  he  had  planted  a 
good  many  trees  —  more  than  any  of  the  Commissions  in 
Buffalo  have  —  and  had  found  that  common  sense  must  be  used. 
Some  kinds  do  not  grow  well,  so  one  must  vary  tlie  distances,  and 
also  vary  the  distances  with  the  condition  of  the  land.  Get  a 
good  tree,  he  said,  to  start  with  ;  here  he  has  spent  a  good  deal 
of  money  and  finds  that  it  pays.     He  suggested  tliat  two  rows  of 
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trees  be  planted  where  possible;  then  if  something  happens  to 
one  tree  the  other  row  will  have  one  to  take  its  place.  Plant 
elms  fifty  feet  apart.  Soft  maples  planted  in  wet  land,  if  well 
taken  care  of,  are  very  satisfactory. 

Daniel  Sullivan  said  that  if  Paris  and  Washington  had  made 
good  conditions  for  tree  planting  he  did  not  see  why  we  could  not. 

Mr.  Manning  replied  that  we  could  ;  but  he  had  seen  in  Read- 
ing two  trees  planted,  one  at  one  end  of  the  town  in  a  gravelly 
region,  where  the  gravel  had  been  removed  and  replaced  by  good 
loam  and  the  other  in  naturally  good  soil ;  the  latter  is  now  in  the 
better  condition,  showing  that,  although  preparation  is  made,  the 
results  will  not  be  as  good  as  where  the  soil  is  natural!}'  good. 

Jackson  Dawson  said  that  in  order  to  get  good  trees  you  must 
have  good  holes ;  if  you  would  have  fine  trees  then  first  give  the 
tree  something  to  eat.  He  spoke  of  the  remarks  which  have 
recently  a])peared  in  the  papers  about  thinning  out  trees,  and 
compared  this  work  with  the  killing  of  trees  by  electricity,  about 
\vhich  people  say  nothing.  If  we  are  going  to  plant  trees  we 
must  have  laws  which  will  protect  the  trees.  For  street  trees,  he 
said,  the  Norway  maple  is  good  for  short  streets.  The  soft  maple 
is  too  easily  broken  to  be  desirable.  The  liquidambar  would 
probably  be  excellent.  The  tulip  tree  is  brittle.  The  oaks  are 
the  coming  trees  for  this  climate.  The  black  walnut  is  good, 
but  sheds  its  leaves  early.  The  chestnut  is  also  good,  particu- 
larly when  in  flower;  it  is,  however,  a  dirty  tree. 


MEETING   FOR   LECTURF:   AND   DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  February  26,  1898. 

A  meeting  for  Lecture  and  Discussion  was  holden  at  eleven 
o'clock  today,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  lecture  was  read  by  James  Sturgis  Pray,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Columbine  Association : 

The   National  Flower   Movement. 

By  Fbedbrick  Lbroy  Sarobnt,  President  of  the  Columbine  AMOciatioo,  Cambridge. 

Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

During  the  fortunate  years  of  peace  that  have  thus  far  blessed 
the  second  century  of  our  national  independence,  we  have  seen 
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develop  throughout  the  United  States  a  popular  movement  which 
is  surely  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world.  This  is  the  movement 
to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  a  national  flower.  Here  is  a  matter 
of  pure  sentiment  seeking  legislative  recognition ;  a  question  of 
taste,  if  you  will,  leading  to  widespread  organized  efforts,  to  the 
formation  of  national  societies,  and  to  the  calling  of  a  national 
conventiou.  Among  the  many  interesting  manifestations  of 
American  feeling  which  have  characterized  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  surely  this  unprecedented  outcome  is  not  the  least 
worthy  of  our  attention. 

The  desire  for  a  national  flower  —  now  so  widely  felt  among 
the  best  people  of  our  country  —  springs  mainly  from  two  senti- 
ments whicii  all  of  08  would  cherish.  These  are  the  love  of  our 
native  flowers  and  the  love  of  our  native  land.  To  conflrtn  the 
feeling  thnt  these  sentiments  are  closely  akin  we  need  hardly  be 
reminded  that  the  florul  emblems  of  other  nations  have  played  an 
important  part  in  their  history.  For  us  a  fitting  national  flower 
would  bring  to  the  service  of  patriotism  an  emblem  whereby  our 
love  for  the  fatherland  would  And  expression  through  one  of  its 
fairest  products.  If  our  people  shall  ever  come  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  such  an  emblem  surely  every  true  American  must 
rejoice. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
this  end  have  always  been  wise.  In  fact,  as  we  shall  see,  they 
have  often  been  of  the  sort  which  adds  to  the  griefs  of  the  judi- 
cious. Nevertheless  we  cannot  fail  to  find  much  that  is  helpful  to 
the  general  movement  in  every  earnest  effort  to  be  of  service  in 
this  matter,  and  the  helpfulness  will  be  quite  apart  from  the  ap- 
parent achievement.  However  mistaken  or  ill-directed  we  may 
choose  to  consider  the  efforts  which  are  opposed  to  our  own,  we 
may  be  sure  they  have  all  something  to  teach  us  and  not  a  little  for 
as  to  admire. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  first  candidate  to  be 
publicly  suggested  for  our  floral  emblem  was  the  may  flower,  or 
trailing  arbutus  {Epigma  repens).  The  idea,  I  believe,  came 
originally  from  a  lady  in  Pennsylvania,  Miss  Margaret  B.  Harvey, 
who  made  it  the  theme  of  a  poem,  which  she  wrote  while  living 
near  the  site  of  General  Washington's  camp  at  Valley  Forge. 
This  poem  was  entitled  *'  The  National  Flower,  or  Valle}'  Forge  Ar- 
butus," and  was  published  in  March,  1887.     Other  poems  inspired 
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by  the  charming  qualities  of  this  modest  little  flower  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time. 

The  principal  reasons  which  have  been  advanced  for  adopting 
it  as  our  national  floral  emblem  are  these  :  It  was  one  of  the  first 
blossoms  seen  by  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  after  landing  from  the 
"Mayflower,"  and  by  Washington's  army  after  their  winter  at 
Valley  Forge.  Its  flowers  suggest  five-pointed  stars,  and  its 
leaves  are  laurel-like.  It  grows  wild  in  the  thirteen  original  States, 
and  displays  an  independence  of  spirit  by  defying  cultivation. 

Unfortunately,  these  alleged  qualifications  depend,  for  the  most 
part,  upon  features  that  should  entirely  disqualify  any  candidate. 
Thus,  its  early  blooming,  which  witli  us  makes  it  a  flower  of  April 
rather  than  of  May,  renders  the  blossoms  unavailable  for  decora- 
tion on  any  national  holiday  —  that  is  to  say,  when  we  should 
most  wish  to  use  them.  Moreover,  not  only  is  the  plant  unknown 
in  the  wild  state  over  three-quarters  of  our  territory,  but  to  those 
of  our  fellow  Americans  who  dwell  in  that  vast  region  it  must 
remain  unknown  even  in  cultivation. 

These  facts  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  show  that  the  trailing  arbu- 
tus is  quite  undesirable  for  our  national  flower,  no  matter  what 
historical  associations  it  may  possess.  But  these  very  associa- 
tions are  most  unfortunate.  For  this  flower  has  been  recognized 
for  several  generations  as  the  floral  emblem  of  Nova  Scotia.  As 
such  it  has  appeared  on  coins'and  postage  stamps  of  that  province  ; 
it  has  been  used  in  important  ways  in  their  historical  celebrations ; 
and  on  certain  flags  widely  used  by  the  Nova  Scotians  it  occurs 
as  a  device  accompanied  by  the  motto,  **  We  bloom  amid  the 
snows."  The  Nova  Scotians  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated 
upon  having  a  floral  emblem  so  admirably  fitted  for  their  pur- 
poses. With  regard  to  those  Americans  who  have  wished  us  to 
take  this  emblem  for  our  own  it  is  but  charitable  to  suppose  that 
they  have  done  so  largely  in  ignorance  of  Nova  Scotia's  claim. 
We  know  that  many  who  at  first  wished  us  to  have  tlie  mayflower 
have  now  abandoned  the  idea.  As  to  those  who  still  cling  to  it, 
let  us  hope  that  their  ideal  of  patriotism  and  national  honor  is  not, 
as  it  would  seem  to  be,  disregardful  of  the  commandment,  *'  Thou 
Shalt  not  steal,"  or  of  that  which  says,  ''Thou  shalt  not  covet 
.     .     .     anything  that  is  thy  neighbor's." 

In  many  ways  a  more  happy  suggestion  was  that  of  the  golden- 
rod   (Solidago).     I  am  informed  by  Miss  Harvey  that  this  idea 
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was  published  first  in  the  Boston  "  Globe,"  in  May,  1888.  The 
fact  that  golden-rod  grows  wild  in  such  profusion  almost  everj'- 
where  iu  the  United  States,  and. is  such  a  brilliant  adornment  of 
the  roadside,  made  it  at  once  a  very  popular  candidate.  Its  gen- 
erous wealth  and  aspiring  air  of  freedom  soon  found  appropriate 
expression  in  verse.  To  some  the  composite  nature  of  its  ample 
clusters  exemplified  our  motto,  *'  E  pluribus  unum,'*  To  others  the 
golden  color  of  the  blossom  seemed  a  fitting  symbol  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard  which  they  upheld  during  our  recent  presidential  campaign. 

In  1889  a  booklet,  containing  chromolithographs  of  the  golden- 
rod  and  the  may  flower,  was  issued  by  Messrs.  L.  Prang  &  Co., 
with  a  view  to  testing  public  opinion  on  the  national  flower 
question.  Copies  of  the  booklet  were  sent  to  a  number  of  promi- 
nent persons,  with  the  request  that  they  tell  what  flower  they 
would  prefer  for  the  floral  emblem  of  the  nation.  Of  the  replies 
received,  a  large  majority  were  in  favor  of  the  golden-rod.  Not 
long  after,  a  canvass  of  votes  among  school  children,  chiefly  iu 
New  York  State,  showed  a  similar  preference  for  the  same  flower. 
It  was  doubtless  because  of  the  enthusiasm  then  shown  that  the 
New  York  "Recorder"  in  1895  issued  a  colored  picture  of  a 
hunch  of  golden-rod,  tied  with  a  red,  white,  and  blue  ribbon,  and 
labelled  ''  The  National  Favorite." 

For  a  while  it  looked  as  if  all  this  enthusiasm  would  carrv  the 
day  for  the  golden-ro<l.  Hut  a  growing  dissatisfaction  was  yet  to 
be  reckoned  with  —  a  dissatisfaction  which  continually  increased 
among  those  who  first  welcomed  the  golden- rod  as  a  candidate. 

Such  a  revulsion  was  sure  to  come  as  soon  as  the  golden- rod  ad- 
vocates attempted  to  use  their  flower  for  decorative  or  other  pur- 
poses. They  could  not  decorate  with  it  on  Memorial  Day  or  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  because  it  does  not  reach  its  prime  until 
August  or  Septeniber.  Even  when  it  was  in  bloom  they  found  it 
unsuited  for  indoor  use.  Its  color,  upon  which  they  so  much  de- 
pended, was  found  to  be  dingy  and  unattractive  when  away  from 
the  strong  light  of  the  sun. 

Its  use  indoors,  moreover,  met  with  vigorous  protest  in  the  in- 
terest of  health,  for  physicians  maintain  that  the  emanations  of 
this  plant  frequentl}'  produce  asthma  and  are  an  exciting  cause  of 
hay  fever  or  autumnal  catarrh.  Farmers  either  despise  it  as  the 
"yaller  weed,"  or  hate  it  because  of  its  dark  record  of  injury  to 
cattle,  while,  according  to  a  recent  announcement,  the  State  Veter- 
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inariau  of  Wisconsin  considers  it  to  be  the  cause  of  a  disease  re- 
sembling consumption  which  has  been  killing  thousands  of  horses. 

The  efforts  to  use  representations  of  the  golden-rod  for  decora- 
tive purposes  have  been  scarcely  more  successful  than  the  attempts 
to  use  the  flower  itself.  When  it  has  been  impossible  for  the 
artist  to  indicate  the  color  (as  must  often  be  the  case  in  decorative 
design)  lie  has  felt  it  necessary  to  add  a  label  conveying  the  infor- 
mation, "  This  is  a  golden- rod." 

While  practical  considerations  turned  many  people  against  the 
idea  of  making  the  golden-rod  a  national  emblem,  many  others, 
with  whom  sentiment  was  paramount,  soon  came  to  see  that  arro- 
gant aggression,  cheap  display,  the  false  liberty  which  is  unmind- 
ful of  the  rights  of  others,  were  characteristics  which  would  make 
this  plant  a  deplorable  symbol  for  the  American  people. 

As  the  Columbian  celebrations  approached  the  desire  for  a 
national  flower  grew  apace  and  stimulated  the  efforts  of  many 
people  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  bring  about  the  adoption 
of  some  fitting  floral  representative.  The  most  noteworthy  of 
these  attempts  were  in  connection  with  the  pansy  ( Viola  tricolor) 
and  the  Indian  corn  {Zea  Mays)^ 

In  comparison  with  the  golden-rod  the  pansy,  as  will  be  seen, 
has  the  decided  advantages  of  variety  of  color  and  simplicity  and 
distinctiveness  of  form,  combined  with  entire  harmlessness.  lint 
on  the  other  hand  it  lacks  the  necessary  qualification  of  being  a 
native  flower,  and  is  entirely  without  associations  that  would  con- 
nect it  with  our  country  rather  than  with  any  other. 

The  suggestion  of  this  flower,  and  the  organization  of  the  Pansy 
Society  of  America,  is  to  be  attributed,  I  believe,  to  Mr.  Albert 
C.  Hopkins,  of  Nashua,  la.  What  has  been  published  regard- 
ing the  society  would  indicate  that  its  efforts  were  chiefly  among 
children  in  schools.  At  this  distance  from  the  scene  of  its  activi- 
ties it  is  difificult  to  form  any  just  idea  of  the  extent  of  its  influ- 
ence. It  must  be  said,  however,  that  its  )X)wer,  in  1892,  was 
sufficient  to  induce  the  Hon.  Walt  H.  Butler,  Representative  from 
Iowa,  to  introduce  into  Congress  two  bills  embodying  the  views  of 
tlie  society.  The  first  of  these  provides,  in  Section  I,  "  That 
on  and  after  the  first  day  of  May,  A.D.  1893,  the  oflScial  and 
recognized  floral  emblem  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
be  the  flower  commonly  known  as  the  pansy  ;  named  also  garden 
violet,  hearts-ease,  and  so  forth."     Section  II  requires,  '*That  the 
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national  sentiment  expressed  in  connection  with  this  emblem 
shall  be  justice,  liberty,  union,  culture,  and  peace ;  and  that  the 
last  three  words  —  union,  culture,  and  peace  —  shall  constitute 
the  motto ;  "  and  Section  III,  ^^That  the  inauguration  of  this  em- 
blem shall  be  duly  and  fittingly  celebrated  on  the  first  day  of 
May,  A.D.  1893,  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition."  The  other  bill  is  intended  '^to  make 
more  definite,  uniform,  and  symbolic  the  flag  of  tlie  United  States." 
The  main  provisions  of  this  bill  are  first,  that  the  union  or  blue  field 
of  the  flag  ^^  shall  hold  the  outline  of  a  white  pansy  with  a  true 
pans}'  centre,  which  shall  represent  the  capitol  or  central  govern- 
ment ;  that  the  white  stars,  representing  the  States,  shall  be  set  inside 
the  white  outline  of  the  pansy  in  a  manner  to  produce  the  general 
effect  at  a  distance  of  a  white  pansy  in  a  blue  sky."  The  second 
and  last  section  provides,  ''  that  the  staff  of  the  flag  shall  be  made 
to  represent  a  sleeping  American  rattlesnake,  head  downward, 
with  an  acorn  in  place  of  the  head,  and  a  white  pansy  bud  in  place 
of  rattles,  the  whole  symbolizing  defence,  courage,  wisdom, 
strength,  peace,  and  immortality." 

Lest  you  should  think  me  taking  liberties  with  your  credulity, 
let  me  hasten  to  assure  you  that  I  am  quoting  verbatim  the  essen- 
tial features  of  these  bills.  Imagine  for  a  moment  an  acorn-headed 
pansy-tailed  rattlesnake  stiffened  into  a  flagstaff,  and  bearing  aloft 
as  the  banner  of  our  country  this  travesty  of  the  stars  and  stripes, 
proclaiming  to  the  world  an  alien  flower  as  Columbia's  emblem  ! 
Surely  when  this  extraordinary  combination  was  conceived  western 
wit  was  wool  gathering.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  this 
attempt  to  manufacture  sentiment  by  act  of  Congress  did  not  meet 
with  popular  approval. 

In  the  advocacy  of  Indian  Corn  a  hearty  American  feeling  ex- 
pressed itself  in  terms  of  genuine  culture.  One  of  the  first  notes 
to  be  sounded  in  its  praise  was  a  stirring  ]x>em  by  Edna  Dean 
Proctor,  entitled  "Columbia's  Emblem,"  which  appeared  in  the 
"Century  Magazine"  for  September,  1892.  In  1893  the  June 
number  of  the  *'  Arena"  had  a  symposium  of  eminent  persons  on 
"  Maize  as  the  National  Flower,"  and  in  the  same  year  appeared 
a  little  volume  of  "Tributes  in  Verse  and  Prose,"  entitled  "  Co- 
lumbia's Emblem,  Indian  Corn."  This  collection  included, 
besides  the  poem  already  mentioned,  other  poetic  selections  appre- 
ciative of  the  worth  and  beauty  of  maize,  extracts  from  American 
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historians  showing  its  importance  in  our  national  development, 
accounts  of  its  ceremonial  use  by  the  red  men,  and  illustrations  of 
attempts  to  use  it  in  architectural  ornament. 

Since  the  Columbian  year  the  fortunes  of  this  candidate  for  the 
national  flower  have  sadly  declined.  While  tlie  advocates  of  maize 
had  said  many  interesting  things  about  their  favorite,  and  in  a  most 
charming  way,  these  proved  to  be  very  little  to  the  point.  The  cordial 
words  of  welcome  which  at  first  greeted  their  suggestion  in  so  many 
quarters  were  soon  followed  by  words  of  vigorous  protest  backed 
by  fundamental  objections.  To  these  no  satisfactory  answer  has 
been  forthcoming,  and  the  significant  chill  of  silence  which  has 
followed  so  quickly  upon  the  first  glow  of  enthusiasm  has  been 
made  scarcely  less  depressing  by  the  occasional  confessions  of 
some  more  or  less  distinguished  persons  that  the  objections  afore- 
said have  had  no  weight  with  them.  To  the  credit  of  others, 
among  whom  are  included  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  orig- 
iual  advocates  of  maize,  be  it  said  that  they  have  recently  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  having  entirely  abandoned  the  idea  of  trying 
to  make  this  plant  our  national  flower. 

How  shall  we  explain  the  fact  that  a  candidate  which  was  intro- 
duced to  tiie  public  under  such  favorable  auspices,  and  vouched 
for  by  such  distinguished  leaders  of  public  opinion,  should  prove 
so  disappointing  ?  My  answer  is  that  those  who  fondly  expected 
the  public  to  accept  Indian  corn  as  a  uational  flower  simply 
reckoned  without  their  host.  In  the  first  place,  we  of  the  people 
are  so  constituted  that  not  even  with  the  imaginative  help  of  the 
poet  can  we  recognize  in  a  maize  plant  what  we  mean  by  a  flower. 
Though  horticulturists  have  developed  some  ornamental  varieties 
of  maize,  they  class  them  as  foliage  plants  and  not  as  garden  flowers. 
If  a  botanist  insists  that  it  has  what  he  calls  flowers  we  have  to 
remind  him  that  in  this  ease,  then,  what  he  calls  flowers  are 
wrapped  in  husks.  For  the  purpose  of  decoration  there  might  as 
well  be  no  flowers  at  all.  To  us  it  neither  has  what  looks  like  a 
flower  nor  could  we  without  making  ridiculous  pretence  ever 
manage  to  use  the  plant  as  a  floral  emblem.  In  the  second  place, 
it  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  maize  is  not  really  a  native  of 
our  country.*    While  we  admire  many  foreign  plants,  and  are  glad 

1  All  recent  Authorities  agree  that  maize  is  not  indigenous  outside  of  Central  and  South 
America.  See  Gray's  "  Field,  Forest,  and  Garden  BoUny,"  revised  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  1895,  p. 
468;  Harsbbergcr,  J.  \V.,  ••  Maize,"  Uontr.  Bot.  Lab.  Univ.  Penn.,  1893, 1,  2,  p.  lai ;  DeCan- 
dolle,  A.,  '•  Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants,"  p.  387  et  neq. 
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to  profit  by  them  Id  various  ways,  we  reserve  a  special  affection 
for  the  plants  belonging  peculiarly  to  onr  native  land,  and  this 
affection  we  wish  to.  bestow  upon  our  floral  emblem.  We  insist 
that  our  national  flower  shall  belong  to  onr  national  flora.  A 
national  flower  which  is  not  a  flower  and  is  not  national  is  not  the 
sort  of  a  national  flower  that  the  people  desire.  Moreover,  the 
adoption  of  this  plant  would  not  only  deny  us  what  we  seek,  but 
would  force  upon  our  minds  associations  antagonistic  to  the  feel- 
ings which  a  national  emblem  is  meant  to  inspire.  This  would 
result  from  the  many  prosaic  uses  of  corn,  which,  because  of  their 
very  importance,  suggest  our  most  frequent  and  therefore  most 
potent  thoughts  regarding  it.  When  the  average  man  begins  to 
realize  that  he  is  expected  to  be  uplifted  by  corn-fed  thoughts  of 
country  the  idea  is  pretty  sure  to  be  greeted  with  a  grin.  Yes, 
the  saving  sanity  of  American  humor  may  be  trusted  to  keep  us 
from  mixing  our  patriotism  with  our  [)orridge. 

Before  endeavoring  to  trace  the  further  development  of  the 
national  flower  movement  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  review  the 
situation  presented  in  1892,  the  Columbian  year.  Four  note- 
worthy attempts  had  been  made  to  satisfy  the  growing  desire 
among  onr  fellow  countrymen  for  a  floral  emblem  which  might 
fitly  represent  the  United  States  among  the  nations,  and  meet  the 
requirements  of  national  celebrations  such  as  the  one  nearly  at 
hand.  Each  of  these  attempts  had  failed  to  secure  popular  ap- 
proval. Yet  tliese  suggestions,  and  the  efforts  directly  connected 
with  them,  were  the  best  results  which  the  national  flower  move- 
ment had  to  show  up  to  the  time  of  the  Columbian  year. 

At  first  sight  the  situation  as  described  may  not  seem  to  have 
afforded  a  very  promising  outlook.  Yet  I  believe  it  can  be  shown 
that,  in  reality,  important  progress  had  been  made  toward  fully 
satisfying  the  desire  for  a  worthy  national  flower.  A  few  words 
will  show  what  I  mean. 

The  problem  presented  to  our  people  has  been  an  entirely  new 
one.  Other  nations,  it  is  true,  have  come  to  have  tlieir  floral 
emblems,  but  each  of  these  was,  as  it  were,  plucked  in  the  child- 
hood of  the  nation,  snatched  up  as  an  unconsidered  trifle  by  the 
wa}',  and  worn  near  the  nation's  heart  while  it  braved  the  road  of 
national  progress ;  till,  in  later  days,  the  little  flower  became  a 
precioQS  memento  of  the  journey. 

The  same  experience  is  not  for  us.     Our  nation  was  born  with 
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the  marks  of  age  upon  it.  It  had  no  childhood.  Its  mission  was 
to  seek  in  this  uew  world  tlic  fountain  of  eternal  youth,  which  ha& 
not  yet  been  found. 

There  are  many  tokens  of  the  road  which  leads  to  these  pleasant 
waters,  and  one  is  a  certain  flower  which  makes  the  heart  feel 
young  and  inspires  the  noblest  yearnings  of  youth.  We  may  not 
find  this  flower  except  by  careful  search,  nor  may  we  know  it  ex- 
cept it  meet  in  us  an  answering  wish.  Therefore,  when  we  hear 
one  say,  ''Behold!  It  is  the  mayflower,"  and  another,  "Nay, 
but  the  golden- rod,"  and  a  tliird,  **  The  pansy  fs  the  one,"  and 
yet  another,  *' We  have  found  it  in  the  maize,"  let  us  be  glad, 
for  this  tells  us  that  the  search  is  well  begun.  Let  us  rejoice  even 
more  to  hear  still  others  sav,  "  None  of  these  can  be  the  flower ; 
our  search  is  not  yet  ended,"  for  this  gives  hope  that  the  true 
desire,  the  touchstone  of  success,  has  really  come. 

My  parable,  I  hope,  will  interpret  to  you,  moreover,  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  next  stage  in  the  progress  of  this  extraordinary 
popular  movement.  The  search  for  tlie  true  flower,  once  started, 
aroused  in  evei^y  section  of  the  country  a  spirit  of  childlike  enthu- 
siasm which  led  to  many  supposed  discoveries. 

I  shall  not  be  expected,  I  hope,  to  dwell  wilh  impartial  inclu- 
siveness  upon  all  the  suggestions  which  issued  from  this  Columbian 
frolic  amid  the  flowers.  Many  of  them  are  now  forgotten,  and 
excited  but  little  interest  at  the  time. 

Our  present  purpose  will  be  served  by  calling  attention  to  a  few 
specimens  which  illustrate  the  most  significant  types.  As  will  be 
seen,  the  lessons  taught  by  the  preceding  failures  had  not  yet  been 
learned.  Certain  persons  who  did  not  know  or  did  not  care  that 
their  candidates  were  the  chosen  emblems  of  other  nations  pro- 
posed that  we  should  adopt  the  rose  of  England,  the  clover,  rec- 
ognized as  the  shamrock  of  Ireland,  the  chrysanthemum  of  Japan, 
or  the  lily,  which  has  been  so  prominently  associated  with  the 
history  of  France.  Others  who  still  thought,  apparently,  that  our 
people  might  be  induced  to  adopt  a  foreign  flower  not  native  to 
this  country,  advocated  the  pink,  the  pampas  plume,  and  the 
cosmos.  Of  the  last  mentioned  candidate  one  of  the  newspapers 
remarked :  "Its  only  claim  to  nationality  is  that  it  was  introduced 
into  this  country  a  few  years  ago  from  Mexico,  by  a  German 
florist  of  Hoboken."  The  lingering  fondness  for  a  weed,  even 
though  a  foreign  one,  expressed  itself  in  the  proposal  to  choose 
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the  ox-eye  daisy,  or  whiteweed,  which  figured  as  the  symbol  of 
the  silverites  in  the  late  presidential  campaign.  The  poetic  feel- 
ing that  a  floral  emblem  should  somehow  be  good  to  eat  found 
further  expression  in  the  suggestions  to  glorify  the  peanut  and  the 
potato,  while  a  somewhat  similar  sentiment  urged  the  grateful 
recognition  of  those  comfort-bringing  foreigners,  King  Cotton  and 
Senor  Tobacco. 

To  many  good  people  it  has  seemed  that  the  whole  matter  de- 
pended merely  upon  personal  fondness,  and,  therefore,  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  question,  they  have  told  the  public  their  favorite 
flower,  it  never  occurnug  to  them  that  fltuess  for  national  uses 
should  be  the  flrst  consideration. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  suggestion  of  the  time  was  that 
we  have  instead  of  a  national  flower  a  bouquet  or  garland  composed 
of  State  flowers.  There  were  tliose  who  welcomed  the  idea  ns  a 
beautiful  compromise,  calculated  to  please  everybody.  But  alas  ! 
the  more  people  thought  about  it  the  less  they  liked  the  idea.  It 
was  asked,  Supposing  every  State  to  have  adopted  its  floral  emblem, 
how  could  any  one  ever  get  together  the  forty-five  flowers,  in  bloom 
at  different  times?  If  by  some  wizard's  spell  such  an  incongruous 
medley  could  be  collected,  what  could  be  done  with  it,  or  how 
could  it  be  represented  in  a  small  space?  To  this  question  no  sat- 
isfactory reply  has  been  made.  But  for  the  comfort  of  tliose  who 
still  see  useful  possibilities  in  the  idea  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  so  far  as  the  garland  could  be  used  at  all  it  might  supplement, 
but  could  never  be  a  substitute  for,  a  national  flower. 

None  of  these  candidates  aroused  more  than  a  fleeting  interest. 
The  pond  lily,  the  larkspur,  and  our  native  asters  and  sunflowers, 
were  somewhat  more  favored.  Asters  and  sunflowers  won  support 
from  their  wide  dispersion  and  stellar  or  solar  suggestion  ;  but  soon 
two  fatal  objections  appeared.  The  flrst  was  their  late  blooming  ; 
the  second,  that  their  blossoms  so  nearly  resembled  those  of  the 
chrysanthemum  of  Japan  that  if  used  for  national  purposes  in 
conventional  design  they  would  be  indistinguishable  from  that 
foreign  emblem,  which  to  some  we  might  even  appear  to  be  copy- 
ing. 

The  larkspur  was  urged  because  of  the  red,  white,  and  blue 
flowers  of  difiPerent  sorts,  but  since  there  was  little  else  to  recom- 
mend it,  and  as  in  the  wild  state  it  was  not  very  widely  known,  it 
was  but  little  arged. 
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The  pond  lily  at  first  recommended  itself  strongly  by  its  ex- 
quisite form  and  fragrance  and  by  its  time  of  blooming ;  but  its 
chances  for  national  favor  were  nipped  in  the  bnd  when  i>eople 
came  to  realize  that  its  petals  closed  tightly  in  cloudy  weather  and 
at  sundown,  and  that  the  famous  lotus  of  the  Egyptians  (virtually 
their  national  flower)  was  a  water  lily  closely  similar  to  our  own. 
It  wus  in  vain  that  one  of  its  advocates  pointed  out  the  excellent 
example  which  the  water  lily  set  to  the  American  people,  by  going 
so  earlv  to  bed. 

No  little  interest  was  aroused  by  the  suggestions  of  those  who 
sous;ht  to  reinforce  the  growing  interest  in  park-gardening,  and  the 
celebration  of  Arbor  Day,  by  leading  the  popular  desire  for  a 
national  flower  in  the  direction  of  some  tree  or  shrub.  The  oak, 
the  American  elm,  the  magnolia,  the  tulip  tree,  the  yucca,  and  the 
mountain  laurel  were  the  principal  woody  plants  brought  forward. 
There  was  not  a  little  to  be  said  in  favor  of  some  tree  emblem, 
especially  since  Canada  afforded  us  an  encouraging  example  in 
having  adopted  the  sugar  maple.  Nevertheless,  although  the 
recommendations  came  from  high  quarters,  there  proved  to  be 
insurmountable  diflficulties  in  the  way  of  a  wide  popular  acceptance 
of  any  such  idea.  Very  few  of  our  woody  plants  grow  wild  over 
the  greater  part  of  our  territory.  Nearly  all  belong  to  the  East  or 
the  West,  or  grow  well  only  in  the  Northern  or  the  Southern  States. 
The  magnolia,  the  tulip  tree,  the  yucca,  and  the  mountain  laurel, 
for  example,  are  thus  restricted  in  their  distribution  ;  the  few  trees 
like  oaks,  pines,  and  elms  which  have  a  wider  range  are  unsuita- 
ble for  the  purposes  of  a  floral  emblem  because  they  have  no  flowers 
possessing  a  decorative  value.  A  further  difficulty  is  that  the 
cultivation  of  any  tree  or  shrub  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  large 
numbers  of  our  people,  who  derive,  however,  much  pleasure  from 
raising  herbaceous  plants.  Thus  it  happened  that  another  group 
of  disappointments  came  to  swell  the  list  already  recorded. 

Surely  nothing  could  better  show  the  invincible  vitality  of  the 
popular  desire  for  a  national  flower  than  its  persistence  in  spite  of 
all  these  deferments  of  hope.  Those  who  thought  that  the  move- 
ment had  at  last  exhausted  itself  in  more  or  less  ridiculous  futility 
were  entirely  mistaken.  They  might  point  by  way  of  confirmation 
to  the  fact  that  interest  in  such  matters  was  being  largely  directed 
to  the  choice  of  State  flowers.  But  this  interesting  outcome  of  the 
national  flow^er  movement,   instead   of   supplanting    the   original 
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desire,  in  reality  strengthenerl  it,  and  at  the  same  time  afforded 
most  helpful  encouragemeDt. 

The  problems  connected  with  choosing  a  suitable  State  flower 
are  much  the  same  as  those  involved  in  a  fitting  choice  for  the 
Union.  The  main  difference  lies  in  the  lesser  difficulties  which  go 
with  the  smaller  territory.  It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that  satis- 
factory solutions  of  the  State  problem  should  be  first  attained. 
Among  the  flowers  which  have  already  been  adopted  by  legislative 
action  as  the  floral  emblems  of  their  representative  States  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned :  The  moccasin  flower,  or  lady's  slipper, 
(Cypripedium)  was  chosen  by  the  Minnesota  Legislature  in  a  reso- 
lution passed  shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  Columbian  Fair. 
The  next  year  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  of  Montana 
naming  the  bitter  root  (Lewisia  rediviva)  for  State  flower.  This 
bill  was  passed  in  1895.  The  Columbine  (doubtless  AquUegia 
cceridea)  has  been  for  some  years  the  recognized  floral  emblem  of 
Colorado.  The  matter  is  being  more  or  less  vigorously  agitated 
in  many  of  the  other  States. 

In  this  work  good  service  is  being  rendered  by  the  National 
Floral  Emblem  Society  of  America  through  various  local  societies 
which  are  affiliated  within  it.  The  organization  was  begun  at  the 
time  of  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  and  the  headquarters  are  in  that 
city.  As  expressed  in  its  Constitution,  the  aim  of  the  Society  is  to 
'^  obtain  a  genuine  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people  "  which  shall 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  national  floral  emblem  and  the  selection 
of  State  flowers,  so  far  as  these  have  not  already  been  chosen.  It 
purposes  through  a  somewhat  elaborate  system  of  appointments 
and  committees  to  reach  every  part  of  the  country.  One  of  the 
best  examples  of  a  local  branch  is  the  Floral  Emblem  Society  of 
Massachusetts.  This  branch,  under  the  able  presidency  of  Mrs. 
Ellen  A.  Richardson,  has  for  the  past  few  years  been  affording 
opportunity  for  the  advocates  of  various  flowers  to  present  their 
claims  at  its  meetings.  It  has  also  striven  to  win  for  us  a  more 
rational  and  edifying  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  has 
devoted  itself  to  various  other  patiiotic  and  educational  concerns. 

Entirely  independent,  although  in  friendly  relations  with  the 
Floral  Emblem  Society,  is  the  Columbine  Association,  which  today 
holds  a  leading  place  in  the  national  flower  movement.  The 
fortunes  of  the  Columbine  Association  since  its  beginning  in  1895 
have  been  so  closely  linked  with  the  progress  of  the  general  move- 
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raent  that  the  history  of  the  one  is  largely  the  history  of  the 
other.  Yet  what  the  Association  is  accomplishing  has  come 
through  the  concentration  of  its  efforts  upon  the  single  aim  ''to 
bring  about  the  final  adoption  of  the  Columbine  as  the  national 
flower  of  the  United  States.*' 

To  trace  the  development  of  the  columbine  idea  from  its  begin- 
ning we  must  go  back  to  the  Columbian  year,  when  the  search 
for  a  national  flower  was  being  pursued  with  keenest  interest  in 
view  of  the  approaching  celebrations.  When  every  one's  thoughts 
were  so  largely  occupied  with  matters  Columbian  it  was  most 
natural  that  the  columbine  should  occur  to  some  of  us  as  being 
a  flower  especially  appropriate  for  Columbia's  emblem.  Once  in 
mind,  the  idea  was  found  to  possess  remarkable  possibilities  wtiich 
have  been  unfolding  ever  since.  It  is  significant  that  the  idea 
came  to  several  different  peraons  quite  independently,  at  about  the 
same  time.  In  the  West,  as  we  learn  from  recent  information, 
this  candidate  was  suggested  by  M.  Seni^s  Brooks  in  the  Madison 
"Courier,"  of  Madison,  Ind.,  for  Aug.  1,  1891.  The  principal 
arguments  there  advanced  in  its  favor  are  as  follows:  *' When- 
ever a  flower  has  been  adopted  by  any  country  it  has  been 
because  of  some  symbolic  meaning.  Not  merely  that  it  was 
beautiful,  but  that  in  some  way  it  represented  some  historic 
event  or  exhibited  some  characteristic  quality.  We  have 
such  a  flower  in  the  wild  columbine.  First,  because  it  wears 
our  national  colors,  red,  white,  and  blue.  Growing  in  every 
section  of  our  country,  its  color  at  the  South  is  more  often  blue ; 
at  the  North  it  is  white,  while  in  this  locality  it  is  red  with  a 
golden  interior,  typical,  it  would  seem,  of  the  blood  and  treasure 
expended  to  secure  the  Ohio  valley  to  an  English-speaking  people. 
The  name  '  Columbine '  is  derived  from  the  same  Latin  word  as  is 
the  name  of  Columbus,  the  discoverer,  and  of  Columbia,  which  our 
nation  rightly  bears. 

**  Botanically,  the  wild  columbine  belongs  to  the  genus  Aquilegfa, 
whose  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  Aquila,  or  the  eagle,  ever 
regarded  as  the  emblem  of  dignity  and  might,  and  adopted  as  our 
national  emblem.  From  these  facts  we  see  established  a  symbolic 
claim  for  the  wild  columbine  to  which  no  other  flower  can  pretend. 

'*  In  its  typical  character  we  see  that  it  grows  and  thrives  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances.  It  dances  just  as  gayly  upon  the 
bare  rock,  with  no  visible  sustenance  save  sun  and  air,  as  in  the 
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highly  cultivated  garden,  its  only  change  under  culture  being  a 
multiplicity  of  trumpets,  one  within  another,  to  sound  the  praises 
of  a  free  and  glorious  country.  It  has  all  the  delicate  beauty  and 
power  of  endurance  belonging  to  American  womanhood ;  all  the 
courage  and  hardihood  of  America's  noble  sons.  Even  in  decay 
there  is  no  shabbiness  ;  the  trumpet-shnpcd  petals  fall  singly,  one 
by  one,  beautiful  to  the  last,  leaving  the  central  shaft  which  they 
protected  fruitful  with  seed  for  coming  generations. 

^*  Graceful  in  poise,  under  no  circumstances  becoming  a  noxious 
weed,  wearing  an  air  of  prosperity  as  it  swings  its  tiny  bells  from 
the  crevices  of  bare  rocks,  what  more  can  be  said  of  any  flower 
as  the  emblem  of  American  Independence  and  Thrift?'' 

In  the  East  the  first  public  announcement  of  the  idea,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  was  by  Isabella  Carter  Khoades  in  a  poem  which  ap- 
peared Jan.  16,  1893,  in  the  Springfield  "  Republican,"  under 
the  title  "  The  Columbine  for  Columbia."  The  words  of  the  poem 
were  written  to  go  with  our  national  air,'  *'  Columbia,  the  Gem  of 
the  Ocean."     They  are  as  follows : 

^*  Emblazoned  in  panoply  regal, 
The  rose  and  the  lily  may  shine ; 
Aquilegia,  akin  to  our  eagle, 
We  claim  thee,  O  wild  columbine  ! 
Through  Commonwealths  five  and  twice  twenty 
And  States  yet  in  embryo,  too, 
Scatter  widely  thy  symbols  of  plenty, 
Cornucopias  red,  white,  and  blue ! 

^*  Thou  art  red  as  the  East  flushed  with  glory, 
Deep  blue  as  the  warm  Southern  skies, 
Snowy  white  as  the  North's  hilltops  hoary, 
In  the  West,  like  its  own  golden  prize. 
Ring  airily  out  on  the  mountain, 
Swing  slowly  thy  bells  on  the  plain, 
By  prairie  and  canon  and  fountain 
Elfin  fingers  wake  Liberty's  strain ! 

'*  Be  our  lives  like  thy  leaflets  well  rounded, 
Holding  truth  as  their  hearts  hold  the  dew ; 
May  our  Union,  for  Liberty  founded, 
Nurture  Justice  and  Purity  too. 
O  country  with  future  so  glowing. 
The  nations  still  watch  thee  afar ! 
Portion  wisely  the  plenty  o'erflowing 
From  the  horns  that  encircle  the  star!  *' 
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lu  the  "Home  Magazine"  for  March  of  the  same  vear  T.  T. 
Swinburne  is  quoted  by  a  writer  on  "  The  National  Flower  "  a& 
advocating  the  columbine  for  reasons  similar  to  those  suggested 
by  its  earlier  champions.  By  a  curious  coincidence  there  appeared 
at  the  same  time  in  the  "Household"  an  article  by  the  present 
writer,  entitled  "  Our  National  Flower,"  in  which  substantially  the 
same  arguments,  along  with  others,  were  set  forth. 

Finally  Harlan  H.  Ballard,  the  President  of  the  Agassiz  Associ- 
ation, without  being  aware  that  the  columbine  had  already  been 
suggested  for  our  national  flower,  wrote  in  the  "  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation "  for  April  2,  1896,  as  follows :  "  Let  us  leave  the  roses 
white  and  red  with  passion  to  wither  on  the  dusty  pages  of  Eng- 
land's history,  but  let  us  adorn  Columbia's  brow  with  the  colum- 
bine, that  breathes  of  dove-like  peace." 

The  conviction  that  the  columbine  was  the  flower  of  flowers  for 
Columbia's  emblem  came  also  quite  independently  to  other  persons 
who  made  no  public  announcement,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  other  original  expressions  of  the  same  idea  have 
been  made  in  public,  besides  the  Ave  at  present  known  to  us. 
That  the  same  idea  should  have  come  to  so  many  at  about  the 
same  time  is  an  interesting  proof  of  its  inevitableness  in  view  of 
our  allegiance  to  Columbia.  The  desire  to  have  the  columbine 
as  our  national  flower  may  be  said,  therefore,  from  its  origin  at 
this  time,  to  have  been  a  direct  outcome  of  our  Columbian  anni- 
versary. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  columbine  idea  won  adherents 
seemed  to  confirm  the  hope  that  the  magic  flower,  so  long  sought, 
had  at  last  been  really  found.  But  many  another  flower  had  seemed 
for  a  while  to  be  the  true  one,  and  the  task  of  testing  the  colum- 
bine's qualifications  had  only  begun.  But  so  strong  was  our  faith 
in  the  columbine  that  a  few  of  us,  its  early  advocates,  felt  impelled 
to  undertake  this  task. 

Our  method  of  procedure  was  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  lead- 
ing Americans,  representing  many  diverse  walks  of  life,  the  main 
arguments  for  our  candidate,  and  to  ask  for  their  opinion  regarding 
its  fitness  as  viewed  in  the  light  of  their  special  experiences.  For 
opinions  as  to  the  columbine's  horticultural  possibilities  we  went  to 
horticulturists ;  for  proof  of  its  artistic  fitness,  to  authorities  on 
decorative  design.  And  so  with  the  other  aspects  in  which  a  can- 
didate for  the  national  flower  should  show  itself  well  qualified.     A 
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few  examples  will  show  the  character  of  the  encouragement  re- 
ceived at  that  time. 

Surely  no  one  could  speak  with  higher  authority  regarding  the 
horticultural  merits  of  the  Columbine  than  the  late  Francis  Park- 
man,  for  three  years  the  honored  President  of  this  society.  It 
seems  especially  appropriate  that  I  now  for  the  first  time  take 
advantage  of  his  permission  to  publish  in  full  the  following  letter : 

50  Chestnut  Stkeet,  March  25,  1893. 
Mr.  Frederic  LeRoy  Sargent  : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  your  interesting  paper  in  the  *'  House- 
hold "  which  is  by  far  the  best  I  have  seen  in  relation  to  our 
national  flower.  Some  of  your  suggestions  are  very  striking  and 
you  have  won  me  over  to  your  belief  that  the  columbine  is  the 
best  choice  we  can  make.  I  have  always  been  partial  to  it  on  its 
own  merits  and  have  raised  many  hundred  seedlings  from  its  dif- 
ferent varieties. 

It  is  within  the  reach  of  the  most  modest  purse,  as  it  is  best 
raised  like  the  pansy  from  seed. 

Some  of  the  hybrids  of  Aqutl&gia  chrysanilia^  A.  cao'tileay  etc., 
are  of  remarkable  variety  and  beauty  and  do  not  require  any 
artificial  process  of  fertilization,  as  when  planted  side  by  side  they 
mutually  fertilize  themselves. 

For  my  part,  in  spite  of  one  or  two  brilliant  exceptions,  I  think 

that  the  American  long-spurred  varieties  are  by  far  the  best  of  the 

genus. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  F.  Pakkman. 

Other  communications  received,  and  statements  in  seed  cata- 
logues, showed  that  the  columbine  idea  was  being  welcomed  like- 
wise by  professional  horticulturists.  One  of  tlie  most  significant 
instances  of  this  practical  approval  came  from  Mr.  Jacob  W. 
Manning,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  planting  of  the 
grounds  at  the  Columbian  Exposition.  This  gentleman  having 
expressed  himself  as  thoroughly  in  favor  of  the  columbine  for 
the  national  flower,  we  were  moved  early  in  1893  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  R.  T.  Jackson  to  suggest  the  desirability  of  making  as  full 
use  as  possible  of  this  plant  in  the  coming  displays,  if  provision 
had  not  alreadv  been  made  to  that  end.     AVe  received  the  gratify- 
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ing  reply  that  this  idea  had  beeu  autieipated  Id  the  plans,  and  that 
the  columbiQe  would  figure  conspicuously  among  the  herbaceous 
plants  at  the  World's  Fair. 

As  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  American  columbines  arc 
held  among  foreign  floriculturists  we  find  that  George  Nicholson, 
justly  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  horticulturists  of  the 
world,  says  in  his  great  "  Dictionary  of  Gardening" :  "  Too  much 
praise  can  scarcely  be  lavished  upon  this  elegant  genus  of  plants." 
Moreover,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  of  those  species  which  he 
especially  recommends  by  ''starring"  a  majority  are  indigenous 
to  our  country.  Sir  William  Hooker,  than  whom  no  botanist  has 
ever  had  a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  flowers  of  the  world,  said 
of  one  of  our  Rocky  Mountain  species,  Aquiltgia  ccerulea^  "In 
my  opinion  it  is  not  only  the  queen  of  columbines,  but  the  roost 
beautiful  of  all  herbaceous  plants." 

In  mattera  botanical  we  have  depended  mainly  upon  statements 
which  have  come  from  the  botanists  of  the  Harvard  Herbarium. 
Dr.  Gray's  "Synoptical  Flora  of  North  America,"  as  continued 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Robinson,  recognizes  thirteen  species 
of  Aquilegia  indigenous  in  the  United  States.  That  there  are  just 
thirteen  is  interesting  as  a  coincidence,  in  view  of  the  thirteen 
stripes  in  our  flag,  commemorative  of  the  thirteen  original  States. 
From  this  same  work  we  learn  that  the  territory  throughout  which 

these  native  columbines  range 
embraces  every  State  in  the 
Union  except  perhaps  those 
which  border  on  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi. This  remarkably  wide 
distribution  is  indeed  almost 
without  parallel  among  our 
native  plants,  if  we  except  cer- 
tain weeds. 

Figures  1-3  will  serve  to  re- 
call the  main  types  of  general 
form    assumed   by  our    native 

Vio.l.  — Side  view  of  Rocky  Mountain  Col-    COlumbinCS.        Figure     1     shoWS 
umblne  and  a  single  petal  detached.  ^^^  general  form  in  SUCh  SpCCicS 

as  Aquilegia  hrevistyla  and  A.  saximontana^  both  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  so  closel}'  similar  to  the  common  columbine  of  the 
gardens  {Aquilegia  vulgaris)  that  when  first  discovered  they  were 
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deemed  by  botanists  to  be  merely  varieties  of  that  Old  World  species. 

Dr.  Gray  recognizes  live  American  species  of  this  type ;  and  the 

latest  works  inform  us  that 
the  A.  wfgaris  itself  is  now 
frequently  found  growing 
wild  in  the  Eastern  and  Mid- 
dle States. 

It  was  to  this  short- spurred 
type  that  the  names  Colum- 
bine and  Aquilegia  were  orig- 
inally applied.  The  latest 
dictionaries  confirm  the  view 
that  columbine  comes  from 
the  Latin  columba,  dove,  and 
was  given  to  the  flower  be- 
cause of  its  resemblance  to  a 
group  of  doves.  The  same 
authorities  state  thnt   Aqui- 

Vio.  2. -Front  view  of  Rocky  MouuUin  Col-  j^gij^  jg  f^om  the  Latin  aquila, 

an  eagle,  most  probably  be- 
cause when  the  flower  is  reversed  the  curved  nectaries  suggest  the 
five  talons  of  an  eagle's  claw.  Of  straight-spurred  forms  we  have 
seven  species,  as  follows: 
the  small,  red-flowered 
Aquilegia  Canadensis,  which 
is  the  one  most  familiar  in 
this  region  ;  two  very  similar 
to  this  in  the  far  West; 
another,  Aquilegia  ccendea, 
with  blue,  lilac,  or  white 
flowei*s,  often  three  inches 
broad  and  with  spurs  two 
inches  long ;  and  three,  in- 
cluding Aquilegia  chrysaii- 
tha  and  A.  longissima,  with 
gulden  or  pale  yellow 
flowers,  having  nectaries . 
like  horns  of  plenty,  rang- 
ing from  one  to  six  inches 

long.     The  flowers  of  all  our  f,o.  3.  -  a  Weslem  American  Columbine. 
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species  present  in  front  view  the  outline  of  a  beautiful  five-rayed 
star,  immediately'  suggestive  of  the  stais  of  our  star-spangled 
banner.  The  time  of  flowering  for  the  whole  country  is  given  as 
extending  through  the  spring  and  early  summer.  Thus,  as  will  be 
seen,  columbines  are  available  on  our  only  national  holiday,  namely^, 
the  Fourth  of  July,  which  is  celebrated  in  ever}^  State  ;  and  are  at 
their  very  best  on  Memorial  Day,  when  we  have  most  use  for  a 
national  flower. 


FiQ.  4.  —  Leaf  of  Eastern  Americaa  Columbine. 


It  was  felt  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  decorative  design  the 
columbine  must  possess  great  advantages,  from  the  fact  that  its 
national  associations  were  expressed  not  only  in  its  name,  but  in 
the  form  and  colors  assumed  bj'  the  various  parts.  Accordingly, 
this  aspect  of  the  flower  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  profes- 
sional designers,  and  search  was  made  for  actual  examples  of  its 
use  in  decoration.  Only  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  results  can 
here  be  given.     Mr.  C.  Howard  Walker,  lecturer  on  Architecture 
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in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  on  the  History  of  Orna- 
ment in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  wrote  us  as 
follows:  *'The  columbine  is  the  only  one  of  the  competitive 
flowers  which  is  symbolic  and  can  be  used  decoratively  in  all  its 
parts.  I  wish  that  the  public  could  appreciate  the  advantage  of 
the  choice  of  a  flower  which  frankly  shows  its  arrangement  upon 
a  geometric  scheme,  and  of  which  the  parts  are  suflSciently  simple 
to  be  clearly  defined,  and  which  also  is  to  be  found  in  more  than 
one  color." 

We  were  interested  in  having  our  attention  called  to  the  fact  that 
John  Kuskin  in  his  ^^  Elements  of  Drawing  '*  chose  the  leaf  of  the 
columbine  as  an  especially  happy  illustration  of  the  organic  beauty 
which  is  attained  through  a  well-ordered  subordination  of  parts. 
His  drawing  of  the  plan  of  the  leaf  is  significant  also  as  showing 
that  the  terminal  segment  is  composed  typically  of  thirteen  lobes. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  leaf  as  a  whole,  with  its  many  leaflets  of 
many  forms  harmoniousl}'  related,  would  remind  us  of  our  motto, 
^^E  plurihus  unum"  while  the  teiTQinal  group,  the  leader  of  them 
all,  would  suggest  by  its  subdivision  the  thirteen  original  States 
whose  preeminence  in  the  Union  we  symbolize  by  the  thirteen  stripes 
of  our  flag.     See  Fig.  4,  Leaf  of  Eastern  American  Columbine. 

An  examination  of  designs  taken  from  illuminated  manuscripts 
showed  us  that  both  the  leaf  and  the  flower  of  the  columbine  have 
long  been  favorite  motives  with  designers.  In  the  decorative 
work  of  William  Morris,  that  prince  of  modern  designers,  we  have 
found  repeated  examples  of  the  columbine  figuring  as  a  leading 
element.  American  designers  are  just  beginning  to  realize  what 
a  treasure  of  decorative  possibilities  they  have  in  the  American 
forms  of  this  flower. 

American  poets  we  found  had  long  shown  a  loving  appreciation 
of  its  charms.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  no  other  of  our  native 
flowers  has  received  such  tender  tributes  of  affection  from  so  many 
of  our  foremost  poets.  Sometime  we  hope  it  may  be  possible  to 
publish  the  considerable  collection  which  has  already  been  made. 
A  few  short  examples  must  here  suflSce.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
says  : 

*'  A  woodland  walk, 
A  quest  of  river  grapes,  a  mocking  thrush, 
A  wild  rose  or  rock-loving  columbine 
Salve  my  worst  wounds." 
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In  these  verses  of  Elaine  Goodale  see  how  vividly  its  wild  grace 
has  been  felt : 

*'  Skirting  tlie  rocks  at  the  forest  edge 
With  a  running  flame  from  ledge  to  ledge. 
Or  swaying  deeper  in  shadow}'  glooms, 
A  smoldering  fire  in  her  dusky  blooms ; 
Bronzed  and  molded  by  wind  and  sun, 
Maddening,  gladdening  every  one 
With  gypsy  beauty  full  and  fine, — 
A  health  to  the  crimson  columbine !  '* 

No  one  of  our  poets  has  ever  helped  us  more  fully  to  feel  the 
quickening  spirit  of  nature  than  Jones  Very.  By  many  of  us  his 
utterances  have  been  treasured  as  among  the  choicest  outcomes  of 
New  England  culture.  It  becomes,  therefore,  of  especial  signifi- 
cance that  of  his  collected  poems  live  should  be  on  the  columbine. 
From  this  wealth  we  must  make  a  small  selection.  First,  as 
showing  something  of  the  range  of  thought  which  this  flower 
suggests,  let  me  quote  from  his  sonnet  written  about  twenty  years 
ago,  *'  On  some  Blue  and  Golden  Columbines  from  Pike's  Peak, 
Colorado  " : 

*'  O  new-born  State,  what  lovely  flowers  are  thine ! 
Dififering  in  color,  but  in  form  the  same, 
From  mountain  heights  has  come  thy  columbine, 
Which  shares  with  ours  in  beauty  and  in  name. 

*'  Our  youngest  State  may  grander  scenes  disclose, 
Far  loftier  mountains,  parks  and  vales  more  fair; 
Yet  where  the  columbine  on  hillside  grows, 
Strange  though  the  vscene,  one  heritage  we  share." 

Finally,  in  *'  Tlie  Return  of  the  Columbine,"  he  si^caks  thus  of 
the  form  familiar  to  him  from  childhood  around  his  native  home 
in  Salem  : 

*'  In  every  crevice  thou  findest  a  place 
With  beauty  the  rocks  to  adorn ; 
The  dark,  craggy  hillside  thou  lovest  to  grace 
With  bright  hues  like  the  colors  of  morn. 
And  the  cliildren  come  o'er  the  hills  to  roam, 
And  gather  in  bunches  thy  flowers ; 
Sweetest  tokens  they  are,  in  many  a  home, 
Of  their  walks,  and  the  glad  summer  hours. 
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'*  Oh,  would  that  the  heanty  so  lavish  and  free, 
And  that  doth  with  each  season  return, 
We  might  with  the  glad  heart  of  childhood  see, 
And  the  lesson  it  brings  for  us  learn !  ** 

■ 

These  lines  I  have  quoted  especially  to  recall  to  your  minds  the 
peculiar  affection  which  American  children  have  for  columbines. 
It  is  preeminently  the  children's  flower,  as  other  poets  have  told, 
and  as  I  feel  sure  the  experience  of  all  of  us  will  testify.  We 
have  had  men  and  women  from  every  section  of  the  country  tell 
us  that  there  is  no  other  plant  which  has  such  power  as  the 
columbine  to  call  up  the  happiest  limes  of  their  childhood. 

These  assurances  confirmed  our  belief  that  at  last  we  had  found 
the  magic  flower  which  grows  by  the  road  to  the  fountain  of 
Eternal  Youth,  wherein  is  mirrored  our  nation's  true  ideal.  The 
columbine  had  shown  its  power  to  make  the  heart  feel  young. 
If  our  country's  name  and  its  mission  of  peace,  if  the  hallowed 
symbols  on  our  flag  and  coat  of  arms,  if  an  example  of  dauntless 
freedom  beckoning  from  the  heights  of  highest  achievement,  can 
move  us,  then  will  the  columbine  yield  the  inspiration  which  we 
need.  By  all  these  tokens  it  is  Columbia's  flower.  The  road 
along  which  it  would  load  us  passes  through  the  bewildering 
woods  where  wanderers  are  lost;  yet,  by  the  flower's  guidance,  we 
should  climb  up  the  rugged  sides  of  the  everlasting  hills,  until,  high 
above  obscuring  forms,  we  stand  erect  on  freedom's  summit,  and 
feel  the  continent  at  our  feet.  There  we  should  find  the  columbine, 
our  pioneer,  expanding  its  dove-like  wings  above  the  eagle's  nest. 

Such  was  the  faith,  which  time  only  strengthens,  in  those  who 
founded  the  Columbine  Association.  We  were  a  small  company, 
yet  believed  that  success  would  be  given  to  our  feeble  efforts, 
where  so  many  others  had  failed.  We  believed  this  because  we 
no  longer  could  doubt  that  an  important  message  had  come  to  us 
to  proclaim,  and  by  our  love  of  country  and  our  country's  fairest 
flowers  we  were  bidden  to  say  it  fortii  as  best  we  might. 

In  the  autumn  of  1895  a  preliminary-  organization  was  effected, 
and  by  the  following  spring  the  Columbine  Association  was  fully 
established.  Since  then  its  affairs  have  been  managed  by  a 
governing  board  consisting  of  three  officers  and  a  council  of 
twenty-one  members.  In  this  council  are  men  and  women  espe- 
cially competent  to  advise  in  the  various  artistic,  literary,  horti- 
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cultural,  botanical,  educational,  and  otlier  questions  touching  our 
special  work.  Among  these  persons  are  several  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  Although  the  Columbine 
Association  came  before  the  public  less  than  three  years  ago  it 
has  already  about  three  thousand  members.  T*hese  represent 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  The  fact  of  this  rapid  increase 
will,  it  is  thought,  lend  interest  to  a  brief  statement  of  our  plan  of 
work. 

Our  principal  publication  is  a  leaflet  stating  concisely  our  argu- 
ments and  methods.  Copies  of  this,  each  accompanied  by  a 
membership  application  blank,  have  been  widely  circulated  by  the 
Association,  at  a  price  fixed  so  as  just  to  cover  cost. 

Our  constitution  provides  that  *' The  object  of  the  Association 
shall  be  to  bring  about  the  official  adoption  of  the  columbine  as  the 
national  flower  of  the  United  States.  To  this  end,  the  Associa- 
tion shall  undertake  to  circulate  as  widely  as  possible  information 
I'egarding  the  unique  qualifications  of  the  columbine  for  Colum- 
bia's floral  emblem,  and  in  other  ways  to  arouse  and  direct  the 
interest  of  our  fellow-Americans  in  this  important  matter.  As 
soon  as  the  membership  shall  have  become  sufficiently  extensive 
to  warrant  such  a  step  Congress  shall  be  memorialized,  and  a  peti- 
tion be  presented  which  shall  urge  the  formal  recognition  of  the 
columbine  as  an  emblem  of  the  Nation." 

It  is  further  provided  that ''  membership  in  the  Association  shall 
be  open  to  all,  and  all  shall  be  welcome,"  and  that  ''an  initia- 
tion fee  of  ten  cents  shall  be  required."  This  small  fee  barely 
covers  the  actual  cost  of  the  printed  matter  sent  to  the  member, 
which  includes  two  copies  of  the  leaflet,  each  with  its  application 
blank,  in  order  that  the  member  may  begin  at  once  to  secure  new 
members.  Up  to  this  time  the  profits  have  been  insufficient  to 
permit  any  free  distribution  of  the  Association's  publications.  No 
one  concerned  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  Association  receives 
any  remuneration  for  his  services.  All  money  coming  into  the 
treasury  is  expended  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  cause. 

The  most  effective  means  of  spreading  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
columbine's  possibilities  has  been  simply  the  passing  on  of  the 
message  from  one  person  to  another ;  from  this  one  to  a  third,  and 
so  on  and  on.  But  much  help  has  also  come  in  other  ways. 
Various  lecturers  in  different  parts  of  the  countiy  have  made  it 
their  theme.     Patriotic  and  literary  societies  have  chosen  it  as  a 
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subject  of  discussion.  Not  a  few  of  tlie  leading  newspapers  and 
magazines  all  over  tlic  country  have  given  their  approval  and 
the  help  of  their  columns  to  our  candidate  and  our  work,  although 
these  same  papers  had  seemed  to  be  unable  to  take  seriously  the 
previous  efforts  towards  securing  a  national  flower. 

The  quarterly  known  as  "  Poet- Lore,"  the  leading  magazine  of 
its  class  in  the  country,  has  adopted  for  its  cover  a  columbine 
design. 

The  managere  of  several  cliaritablc  fairs  have  found  that  a 
"  Columbine  Booth "  proved  a  most  remunerative  novelty.  At 
one  of  the  great  fairs  given  in  Boston  last  winter  arrangements 
were  made  not  only  for  a  Columbine  Booth  presided  over  by  Miss 
Columbia,  but  for  a  representation  of  the  golden- rod  and  the  Indian 
corn  at  other  tables.  At  each  the  visitors  were  invited  to  vote  for 
tiie  flower  of  their  choice,  at  five  cents  a  vote.  At  the  close  of  the 
fair  it  was  announced  that  the  Columbine  had  received  far  more 
votes  than  the  other  candidates. 

Some  of  the  very  best  work  has  been  done  in  the  schools. 
Since  nothing  can  show  so  well  the  inspiring  power  of  the  colum- 
bine idea  as  its  possibilities  in  the  hands  of  teachers  I  wish  espe- 
cially to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  examples  of  what  they  have 
accomplished.  Miss  Ida  Thayer  Weeks,  of  the  Tileston  Grammar 
School,  at  Mattapan,  writes  as  follows :  ''In  all  my  experience  I 
do  not  remember  the  children  so  absorbed  in  anything  as  thev  were 
in  this.  I  talked  with  them  a  bit  first  as  to  a  national  flower,  what 
it  was,  why  we  should  have  one,  the  flowers  of  other  nations,  etc., 
and  then  I  read  the  leaflet,  stopping  all  along  to  explain  or  discuss. 
The  greatest  proof,  however,  which  I  can  give  of  their  interest 
lies  in  the  fact  that  when  I  suggested  (in  fear  lest  I  should  dampen 
their  enthusiasm)  that  each  should  write  a  composition  on  the 
'  subject,  not  one  face  fell.     Any  teacher  will  understand  what  I 

mean,  I  feel  sure.  Each  has  illustrated  his  writing  with  pen  and 
ink  sketches,  but,  best  of  all,  each  has  designed  and  painted  a  suit- 
able cover  for  it.  Crude  art  it  is,  but  done  with  a  most  loving 
spirit."  The  children's  columbine  designs,  accompanying  the 
letter  from  which  I  have  just  quoted,  represented  the  w^ork  of  all 
the  class. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  children's  attempts  at  decora- 
tive work  it  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise,  in  looking  at  this  series, 
that  so  much  individuality  and  variety  are  shown.     The  usually 
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numerous  examples  of  copyiug  one  from  another  are  looked  for 
almost  in  vain.  While,  of  course,  the  same  elements  are  used  by 
all,  tliey  are  managed  in  strikingly  different  ways.  We  cannot 
account  for  this  except  by  supposing  that  the  various  forms  of  Ihe 
flower  so  appealed  to  these  children,  and  so  invited  them,  that 
each  felt  at  once  something  of  the  joy  of  independent  invention, 
and  had  no  need  to  imitate.  From  a  flower  with  which  unskilled 
children  can  do  so  much  we  may  fairly  expect  a  far  more  in- 
teresting treatment  at  the  hands  of  professional  designers  than 
they  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  giving  to  the  other  flowers 
which  have  been  advocated. 

Indeed,  the  columbine  has  already  formed  the  subject  of  some 
admirable  designs  besides  the  ones  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred. One  of  the  most  attractive  of  recent  wall  papers  is  com- 
posed of  bunches  of  columbines.  Man}'  will  also  remember  the 
very  popular  Columbine  Calendar  which  Messrs.  L.  Prang  &  Co. 
produced  for  1897.  This  proved  to  be  so  much  of  a  success  that 
a  more  elaborate  one  is  in  preparation  for  next  year.  It  should  he 
noticed  in  passing  that  with  these  professional  designs,  even  when 
most  conventionalized  or  lacking  in  color,  it  has  not  been  con- 
sidered necessary  to  afflx  a  label. 

Another  way  in  which  the  columbine  idea  has  beeu  of  help  in  the 
schools  is  by  affording  a  leading  feature  of  the  school  exhibitious. 
At  the  Tileston  School  the  graduating  class  already  mentioned 
presented  as  the  principal  exercise  on  the  programme  an  animated 
discussion  of  the  National  Flower  question,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared in  dialogue  form  by  their  teacher.  The  published  reports 
show  that  this  feature  made  the  occasion  one  of  unusual  interest. 
For  the  benefit  of  other  teachers  this  discussion  was  published  in 
the  "  Journal  of  Education  "  for  March  25,  1897.  We  have  heard, 
also,  of  its  successful  use  in  other  schools;  notably,  in  the  Pierce 
Grammar  School  in  Brookline,  at  the  graduating  exercises  last 
June.  Added  interest  was  gained  by  having  the  other  numbers 
on  the  programme  chosen  with  reference  to  the  general  subject, 
namely,  "National  Emblems  correlated  with  History,  Literature, 
Music,  Drawing,  Latin,  and  French." 

This  work  in  the  schools  we  feel  to  be  of  especial  importance, 
since  the  main  purpose  of  the  Columbine  Association  is  an  educa- 
tional one.  But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  there  arc  plenty  of 
men  and  women  not  yet  too  old  to  welcome  the  message  we  have 
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to  declare,  if  once  they  might  realize  its  true  meaning.  The  chief 
hindrance  to  many  who  would  otherwise  be  friendly  to  our  cause 
is  that  they  do  not  see  clearly  just  what  sort  of  a  plant  would 
fully  satisfy  their  desire  for  a  national  flower.  We  were  much 
helped  in  our  effort  to  reach  these  people  by  the  opportunities 
offered  at  the  National  Flower  Convention,  held  at  Asheville, 
N.C.,  Oct.  21-23,  1896.  This  convention,  called  to  recommend 
a  national  flower  for  adoption  by  Congress,  was  composed  of  del- 
egates from  various  States  of  the  Union,  chosen  by  their  respective 
governors,  at  the  request  of  Governor  Carr,  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  two  delegates  and  the  two  alternates  from  Massachu- 
setts were,  through  the  kind  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  this  Society, 
selected  from  tlie  governing  board  of  the  Columbine  Association, 
and  included  its  President  and  its  Secretary  and  two  members  of 
its  council.  At  the  convention  the  President  of  the  Columbine 
Association  was  elected  to  preside.  To  the  Secretary  of  the  con- 
vention, Mr.  Edwin  A.  Taylor,  belongs  the  credit  of  the  original 
idea  of  tlius  bringing  together  officially  accredited  representatives 
of  the  different  States,  and  to  his  self-sacriflcing  and  untiring 
energy  was  due  the  final  accomplishment  of  an  undertaking  unique 
in  the  histor\^  of  our  country.  Delegates  representing  a  majority 
of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  were  present,  and  a  few  from 
the  South  and  West,  but  it  was  found  impossible  at  that  time  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  those  from  the  more  distant  States. 
This  was  largely  owing  to  unfortunate  circumstances  attending 
the  presidential  campaign.  Thus  the  absence  of  many  of  the 
governors  on  campaign  business  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
give  due  attention  to  the  appointment  of  delegates,  and,  indeed, 
a  matter  affecting  so  little  the  great  political  questions  of  the 
hour  would  naturally  give  place  to  more  pressing  concerns.  But, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  States  were  not  repre- 
sented, the  deliberations  of  the  convention  advanced  the  national 
flower  movement  in  important  ways.  The  main  result  is  set  forth 
in  the  following  official  letter : 

"  His  Excellency  Elias  Caur,  Oooernor  of  North  Carolina: 

"Sir:  We,  the  undersigned,  have  been  appointed  a  com- 
mittee by  the  National  Flower  Convention,  assembled  by  your 
invitation  in  the  city  of  Asheville,  the  2l8t-23d  of  October,  1896, 
to  apprise  you  of  the  results  of  their  deliberations. 
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'*  In  regard  to  the  main  object  of  their  assembly,  viz.,  to  decide 
uDon  a  flower  to  be  recommended  in  a  memorial  to  the  National 
Congress  for  adoption  as  our  national  floral  emblem,  they  have 
concluded,  after  careful  consideration,  that  in  view  of  the  inade- 
quate representation  of  the  difl'erent  sections  of  the  country  it  is 
inexpedient  to  make  any  recommendation  at  this  time. 

"In  the  way,  however,  of  contributing  to  the  decision  of  the 
matter  sometime  in  the  near  future  they  have  tliought  it  not 
improper  to  present  herewith  a  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
them  at  their  flrst  business  session  for  their  own  guidance  in  the 
selection  of  a  proper  floral  emblem,  viz. : 

'' '  Resolvedy  That  a  plant  to  serve  properly  the  purposes  of  a 
national  flower  should  meet  the  following  conditions  : 

'' '  1 .  It  should  be  a  native  of  the  United  States,  and  should  grow 
wild  over  the  greater  part  of  its  area. 

"  '2.    It  should  bloom  on  one  or  more  of  our  national  holidays. 

"  ''3.  It  should  be  capable  of  easy  cultivation  in  any 
garden. 

*'  '  4.  It  should  not  be  a  weed,  or  in  any  way  offensive,  or  harm- 
ful to  health. 

"  '  5.  It  should  bear  what  in  the  popular  sense  is  called  a  flower, 
and  should  not  be  merely  a  foliage  plant  or  one  chiefly  valued  for 
its  fruit. 

'**().  It  should  lend  itself  readily  to  floral  decoration  by  variety 
and  purity  of  color  and  distinctiveness  of  form. 

"  '  7.  The  features  characteristic  of  its  form  should  combine  such 
simplicity  and  'gracefulness  that,  when  used  conventionally  in  dec- 
orative design,  the  flower  may  be  readily  recognized  independently 
of  its  color. 

"  '  8.  It  should  be  a  flower  which  has  never  been  used  by  any 
other  people  as  their  floral  emblem,  and  not  resemble  such  a  flower 
in  general  form. 

"  *  9.  It  should  possess,  if  possible,  patriotic  associations  plainly 
connecting  it  with  the  best  for  which  our  country  stands  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.* 

''  While  the  convention  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  make  any  rec- 
ommendation of  a  special  flower  at  this  time  it  was  evidently  the 
sense  of  a  majority  of  the  delegates  present,  as  shown  by  an 
informal  vote,  that  the  Columbine,  or  Aquilegia  (sometimes  known 
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as  Wild  Houeysuckle)  is  llie  only  flower  wbicli  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  the  above  resoUition. 

''We  have  the  honor  to  be, 

"  Very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)         ''Fkedeuick  LkRoy  Sakgent  (Massachuselts), 

"  W.  N.  Geddes  (Pennsy  vania), 
''C.  F.  CuRRiE  (New  Jersey), 
*•'  L.  Chaille  Jamison  (New  Orleans), 
**  Henry  Holzapfel,  Jr.  (Maryland)." 

In  judging  what  the  convention  accomplished  it  shouhl  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  was  the  first  attempt  ever  made  formally  to 
submit  the  question  of  a  national  flower  to  a  deliberative  body 
of  representative  men  and  women  oflScially  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  first  and  most  im[x>rtant  step  toward  a  satisfactory 
solution  was  an  agreement  as  to  the  qualiflcations  which  should 
decide  the  fitness  of  a  flower  to  be  our  national  emblem.  The 
great  need  was  a  clear  expression  of  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  future  discussion  might  profitably  proceed.  So  fully  was 
this  need  met  by  the  resolution  quoted  above  that  we  have  yet  to 
hear  of  any  one  who  calls  in  question  the  entire  justice  of  its  pro- 
vision. The  convention,  in  refusing  under  the  circumstances 
to  go  further  than  this  and  try  to  hasten  the  final  decision  by  a 
recommendation  to  Congress,  was  influenced  solely  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  whole  country  would  not  be  fairly  represented 
by  their  votes,  and  that  therefore  the  true  progress  of  the  national 
flower  movement  would  by  such  action  be  more  retarded  than 
advanced. 

It  is  announced  in  a  recent  Asheville  paper  that  arrangements 
are  making  for  a  second  National  Flower  Congress,  to  be  called  by 
President  McKinley  at  Washington,  D.C.  We  await  with  inter- 
est further  details  from  ofiQcial  sources. 

As  a  further  outcome  of  the  Asheville  Convention  there  has 
recently  been  started  by  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Taylor  an  independent 
society  known  as  the  National  Flower  Council.  Its  headquarters 
are  at  Asheville,  N.C.  Some  of  its  forms  of  procedure  are  closely 
similar  to  those  which  have  proved  so  successful  in  the  Columbine 
Association.  A  fundamental  difference  is  in  the  fact  that  the  Na- 
tional Flower  Council  claims  no  special  interest  in  any  one  flower. 
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The  Columbine  Association  has  been  scarcely  less  fortunate  in 
the  opponents  it  has  aroused  than  in  the  friends  who  have  rallied 
to  the  cause.  There  is  no  better  test  of  the  strength  of  an  idea  than 
its  power  to  meet  gainfully  opposing  ideas.  When,  as  often  has 
happened,  opponents  of  the  Columbine  Association  have  been  con- 
verted into  friends  their  applications  for  membership  have  been 
none  the  less  welcome.  At  the  risk,  therefore,  of  encroaching  on 
the  time  allowed  for  after-discussion  of  the  lecture  I  trust  I  may 
be  permitted  to  state  the  substance  of  the  worst  objections  which  the 
advocates  of  the  columbine  have  encountered.  If  there  are  pres- 
ent any  of  our  friendly  opponents,  perhaps  they  may  be  introduced 
to  some  aspects  of  the  matter  which  had  not  occurred  to  them ; 
and  if  in  the  short  time  remaining  at  my  disposal  I  shall  be  unable 
to  answer  to  their  satisfaction  all  the  objections  which  have  occurred 
to  them  I  trust  that  opportunity  will  be  aflforded  for  considering 
their  views  more  at  length. 

To  facilitate  our  quest  for  truth  let  us  imagine  an  attorney  for 
the  remonstrants,  who  shall  have  been  entrusted  witii  all  the  cor- 
respondence and  newspaper  clippings  belonging  to  the  association, 
and  shall  have  been  otherwise  empowered  to  find  out  all  the 
adverse  criticisms  which  have  come  to  our  ears.  We  promise  that 
he  shall  be  no  man  of  straw,  but  shall  quote  the  most  damaging 
evidence  he  can  find. 

He  begins :  A  prominent  horticulturist  of  this  State  expresses 
the  feeling  of  not  a  few  thoughtful  persons  when  he  says  that  to 
him  ^^a  floral  emblem  seems  superfluous  and  not  a  thing  to  legis- 
late into  existence." 

We  reply :  As  regards  the  importance  of  our  having  a  suitable 
national  flower  this  present  meeting  is  proof  that  the  leading  hor- 
ticulturists of  Massachusetts  now  hold  an  entirelv  dififerent  view 
from  that  expressed  by  the  gentleman  quoted.  Furthermore,  it 
shows  that  by  inviting  to  this  lecture  other  thoughtful  people  of 
the  community  it  gives  them  credit  for  believing  that  some  impor- 
tance is  to  be  attached  to  a  matter  which  touches  the  public 
sentiment  of  this  and  of  future  generations,  and  must  affect  the 
opinion  which  foreign  nations  are  forming  of  the  good  taste  of  our 
people.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  himself  has  now  changed  his 
mind.  If  he  admits  that  we  have  reason  to  be  glad  and  thankful 
for  the  beauty  and  significance  of  our  flag  and  coat  of  arms, 
which  make  them  admired  throughout  the  world,  then  he  stands 
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committed  to  the  belief  that  future  generations  would  be  grateful 
to  the  people  of  today  for  the  adoption  of  a  floral  emblem  which 
arouses  the  same  inspiring  sentiments  by  the  language  of  living 
beauty  —  a  symbol  of  symbols,  not  made  with  hands.  He  will  not 
then  deem  that  a  superfluous  thing  which  permits  our  writers, 
artists,  teachers,  and  our  people  everywhere,  to  remind  us  of  our 
country's  highest  ideals  in  an  endless  variety  of  beautiful  ways  not 
possible  by  our  present  heraldic  means.  If  the  gentleman  had 
lived  in  the  eurly  days  of  our  country,  would  he  have  advised 
Congress  not  to  legislate  into  existence  such  a  thing  as  a  flag  and 
a  coat  of  arms  ? 

Our  objector  continues :  What  you  ask  regarding  our  flag  and 
coat  of  arms  receives  an  answer  much  to  the  point  in  an  opinion 
expressed  by  a  governor  of  one  of  the  New  England  States.  The 
American  eagle  and  the  stars  and  stripes  for  which  he  gallantly 
fought  afford  all  the  emblems  he  wants  for  patriotic  purposes,  and 
he  is  jealous  of  anything  that  might  stand  as  a  rival  to  ^^  Old 
Glory  "  and  "  The  Bird  of  Freedom."  A  flag  is  a  military  neces- 
sity ;  a  coat  of  arms  a  requisite  of  government ;  a  national  flower 
is  neither.  As  to  the  use  of  such  an  emblem  on  postage  stamps 
and  the  like  he  prefers  to  have,  as  now,  the  heads  of  Franklin, 
Washington,  or  other  great  Americans,  rather  than  any  floral 
design. 

We  reply :  The  governor  misses  our  intention  by  supposing 
that  we  expect  the  national  flower  to  compete  in  any  way  with  our 
other  cherished  emblems.  This  could  never  happen  with  us  any 
more  than  it  could  with  other  nations  having  national  flowers.  The 
rose  of  England  does  not  join  in  the  flghl  of  the  lion  and  unicorn 
for  the  crown.  The  rose  with  the  shamrock  and  the  thistle 
modestly  offsets  the  grimness  of  this  animal  belligerency  by 
touches  of  signiflcant  beauty.  Witness  the  use  of  these  flowers 
on  the  jubilee  stamps  of  Great  Britain.  In  this  interesting  series 
of  postal  designs  the  main  feature  of  all  is,  of  course,  very 
properly  a  portrait  of  the  queen,  while  the  surrounding  ornamenta- 
tion is  much  enriched  by  the  introduction  of  conventional  repre- 
sentations of  one  or  more  of  the  flowers  mentioned.  The  designs 
of  our  present  postage  stamps  would  lose  nothing  by  the  addition 
of  the  columbine  as  a  subordinate  element,  and  they  would  gain 
both  in  beauty  and  significance.  If  our  flag  is  a  necessity  of  war 
the  columbine  as  an  emblem  is  a  necessity  of  peace.     Neither  can 
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truly  be  said  to  be  entirely  indispensable,  but  both  are  invaluable 
as  means  of  inspiring  effort  to  patriotic  achievement.  Each  is 
fitted  to  serve  its  special  purix>se  better  than  anything  else  possibly 
could.  AVe  need  the  columbine  for  our  eml)lem  of  peace.  Noth- 
ing else  can  so  fitly  express  Columbia's  mission  as  the  prophetess 
of  peace,  the  peacemaker  of  the  nations.  No  other  emblem  can 
hold  so  persuasively  before  the  people  that  Christian  ideal  which 
prompted  our  great  Warrior  to  say,  "  Let  us  have  peace." 

Again  our  opponent  speaks :  We  deny  that  the  names  of  your 
plant  upon  which  sucii  stress  is  laid  have  the  significance  which 
you  attach  to  them.  Columbine  means  column-binder,  and  Aquile- 
gia,  according  to  Dr.  Gray's  latest  work,  is  from  the  Latin  aqui- 
legns^  water-drawer,  the  derivation  from  aquila  being,  as  he  says, 
*'  an  invention." 

We  reply :  These  objections  might  be  important  if  true.  It  was 
a  long  time  before  we  could  track  that  **  column-binder"  idea. 
None  of  the  great  dictionaries  or  the  special  books  on  plant  names 
even  so  much  as  referred  to  it.  They  were  found  to  be  unani- 
mously of  the  opinion  tiiat  colunibine  comes  from  columha  (a  dove) , 
of  which  Columbus  is  the  masculine  form.  Finally  in  an  old  edi- 
tion of  Stormonth's  dictionary  we  found  that  after  showing  how 
it  came  through  the  old  French  form,  columha^  a  dove,  he  adds, 
"  may  be  only  from  column  and  bhie  from  Anglo-Saxon  bindauy 
Icelandic  binda^  to  bind,  as  in  *  woodbine,*"  and  then  tells  us  that 
the  plant  he  is  talking  about  is  Aquilegia  vulgaris.  This  plant  is 
not  a  vine,  and  no  one  ever  knew  it  to  bind  anything  unless  per- 
chance it  be  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  it.  All  the  writers  best 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  matter  evidently  consider  that  Stormonth 
ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  make  such  a  wild  self-contra- 
dictor}' guess.  Those  who  have  been  worrying  over  Dr.  Gray's 
remarks  on  the  derivation  of  Aquilegia  will  find  comfort  in  its  cor- 
rection recently  published  in  the  second  fascicle  of  the  first  part 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  '*  Synoptical  Flora."  On  page  463  we 
read:  '*  Aquilegia.  The  etymology  of  the  generic  name  is  at  best 
doubtful."  The  Columbine  Association  has  never  claimed  other- 
wise. Our  statement  from  the  first  has  been  simply  this :  ''  How- 
ever the  name  may  have  originated,  it  has  generally  been  under- 
stood by  generations  of  those  who  have  used  it  to  be  connected 
with  the  Latin  aquila ^  an  eagle."  For  proof  of  this  we  have  the 
statements  of  innumerable  writers  on  plants  for  over  one  hundred 
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and  fifty  years.  This  long-established  association  of  ideas  no  one 
can  doubt.  The  fact  that  no  one  really  knows  how  the  name 
Aqailegia  came  to  be  given  to  the  columbine  is  not  of  the  slight- 
est consequence  from  our  point  of  view.  We  are  not  concerned 
with  the  unknown  beginnings  of  the  name,  but  with  the  vital  asso- 
ciation which  it  has  come  to  have  and  can  never  lose. 

The  objector  returns  to  the  charge :  What  you  say  about  these 
names  may  be  true  enough,  but  how  about  the  specific  name,  Cana^ 
densis^  which  botanists  have  given  to  our  Eastern  columbine?  Is 
not  this  name-  with  its  Canadian  significance  most  unfortunate? 
We  reply :  On  the  contrary  all  that  is  unfortunate  about  it  is  that 
so  few  of  our  people  have  ever  heard  the  plant  called  by  that 
name,  and  that  so  many  of  those  who  have  heard  it  do  not  know 
what  it  really  means.  The  history  of  the  name  is  briefly  this : 
Linnaeus,  the  ^^  Father  of  Botany/' gave  the  plant  this  .name  in 
1753,  borrowing  it  from  Cornut's  ^^  Canadensium  Plantarum." 
In  those  da3^s  the  region  called  Canada,  as  is  well  known,  ex- 
tended from  Quebec  to  New  Orleans.  The  name  Canadensis 
could  only  mean  that  the  plant  grew  in  this  immense  region,  of 
which  by  far  the  greater  part  now  belongs  to  the  United  States. 
Not  a  few  of  the  other  plants  which  received  the  same  specific 
name  at  that  time  are  never  found  in  the  present  Canada  at  all. 
Many  of  us  are  glad  to  feel  that  our  familiar  wild  columbine  does 
grow  in  the  Canada  of  today,  for  we  take  it  as  perhaps  prophetic 
that  some  day  when  the  columbine's  message  shall  have  made 
Columbia's  sway  a  wider  blessing  the  little  plant  will  no  longer 
be  growing  on  an  alien  soil. 

The  anti-columbinist  continues :  Among  the  popular  names  and 
fancies  which  have  become  associated  with  the  columbine  there  is 
one  which  makes  it  ridiculous;  it  is  called  ^^  folly's  flower."  An 
early  American  poet,  William  Young,  speaks  of  ^'  the  columbine 
with  its  cap  and  bells  for  folly."  Mr.  Meehan  quotes  from  Miss 
Twamley  to  the  same  effect,  and  says  that  even  Shakespeare 
refers  to  this  flower  in  connection  with  folly. 

We  repl\' :  What  you  say  may  have  some  value  as  a  joke,  but 
a  sense  of  humor  must  prevent  any  one  from  taking  it  seriously  aai 
an  objection.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  true  that  Shakespeare 
refers  to  this  flower  in  connection  with  folly.  Mr.  Meehan  is 
entirely  mistaken.  The  two  obscure  writers  whom  you  mentiou 
seem  to  be  about  the  only  ones  whose  thoughts  have  turned  in 
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this  direction.  To  them,  however,  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful 
as  adding  one  more  to  the  quaint  conceits  which  this  flower  has 
suggested.  It  has  been  well  said  that  we  love  those  persons  best 
at  whom  we  may  now  and  then  have  our  little  laugh.  The  princi- 
ple applies  here.  This  suggestion  which  leads  us  to  see  the  cap 
and  bells  in  the  columbine  and  so  make  of  it  a  little  jester  affords 
an  affectionate  touch  no  less  welcome  than  quaint.  Our  beloved 
Lincoln,  whom  Lowell  calls  ^Hhe  first  American,"  would  have 
been  less  truly  so  without  his  jokes.  So  in  the  columbine  —  if 
there  was  one  feature  lacking  to  make  it  truly  representative  of 
all  that  is  best  in  the  American  people  it  was  a  suggestion  of  the 
characteristic  American  humor.  This  is  now  given  us  in  the  re- 
minder of  the  cap  and  bells,  the  badge  of  those  invaluable  repre- 
sentatives of  freedom  of  speech  called  fools,  perhaps  because  they 
were  generally  the  wisest  and  wittiest  men  of  their  day. 

Again  the  opposition  speaks :  Many  complain  that  our  wild 
columbine  is  too  frail  to  be  useful  for  decoration,  and  some  urge 
furthermore  that  to  choose  it  for  a  national  flower  would  be  to 
encourage  its  extermination. 

We  reply :  Wild  flowers  are  very  seldom  as  satisfactory  for 
floral  decorations  as  cultivated  ones ;  hence  our  need  of  florists 
and  horticulturists  and  our  gratitude  for  their  achievements.  No 
one  who  has  seen  the  magnificent  exhibitions  of  cultivated  colum- 
bines in  this  hall  can  fail  to  recognize  them  as  having  all  the  quali- 
fications necessary  for  decorative  purposes.  Like  roses  they  need 
to  be  carefully  handled,  because  of  the  delicacy  of  form  which  is 
an  essential  condition  of  their  exquisite  loveliness.  So  cared  for 
they  are  durable  enough  —  more  durable  than  many  flowers  more 
widely  used  —  and  as  durable  as  the  loveliest  flowers  ever  can  be. 
If  for  any  one  who  shall  desire  to  use  columbines  on  national  holi- 
days it  shall  not  have  been  practicable  to  raise  or  to  buy  them  the 
wild  ones  will  generally  be  available  in  the  vicinity,  and  if  treated 
with  becoming  tenderness  will  prove  a  joy  far  more  lasting  than 
the  critics  would  have  us  believe.  Experience  has  shown  that  a 
bunch  of  wild  columbines  carefully  tended  will  remain  fresh  in 
a  vase  of  water  for  nearly  a  week.  As  to  any  real  danger  of  exter- 
minating such  a  plant,  it  is  quite  imaginary.  For  in  the  first  place 
not  only  is  the  plant  difiScult  to  uproot,  and  in  certain  cases  in- 
accessible, but  the  free  seeding  of  these  individuals  insures  a 
good  supply  of  new  plants.     Moreover,  if  the  columbine  should 
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once  become  our  Dational  flower  its  rights  would  be  more  Jealously 
guarded  than  ever,  and  more  efforts  would  be  made  to  sow  seeds 
wherever  they  would  grow.  It  is  not  the  least  of  the  services 
which  the  Columbine  Association  is  rendering  to  lovers  of  our  wild 
flowers  that  it  seeks  to  make  two  columbines  grow  where  but  one 
grew  before. 

Oar  antagonist  resumes:  You  say  that  Colorado  has  already' 
adopted  a  columbine  for  its  State  flower.  Does  not  this  preclude 
its  use  by  the  country  at  large? 

We  reply :  Not  at  all.  Colorado's  view  of  the  question  is  well 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Governor  Mclntire  of  that  State  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Columbine  Association,  and  has  written  us  his  hearty 
approval  of  our  plan.  If  other  States  should  wish  to  adopt  the 
columbine  as  an  emblem  they  would  of  course  need  to  choose  some 
other  sort  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  Colorado  one  to  avoid  her- 
aldic conflict.  But  between  the  United  States  and  any  single  State 
there  could  never  be  any  such  conflict.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
way  in  which  the  American  Eagle  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  the 
National  shield  recur  again  and  again  in  the  arms  of  the  various 
States.  Instead  of  a  conflict  of  emblems  the  result  is  expressive 
of  a  further  bond  of  union  of  the  parts  within  the  whole. 

The  counsel  for  the  remonstrants  regrets  that  the  time  occupied 
in  answering  his  arguments  has  already  been  so  much  as  to  prevent 
him  from  entering  several  other  protests  that  he  had  prepared. 
Rather  than  tax  your  patience  further,  however,  he  is  willing  to 
rest  his  case  on  the  following  general  objection :  The  advocates 
of  the  columbine  contend  that  their  candidate  is  not  only  the  most 
suitable  flower  for  the  purpose,  but  that  it  is  the  only  one  that  can 
answer  the  requirements.  How  can  any  one  be  sure  that  the  vast 
flora  of  this  great  country  does  not  include  some  other  flower  than 
the  columbine  far  better  suited  to  our  national  needs?  The  great 
difficulty  of  answering  such  a  question  should  make  us  pause,  and 
indeed  call  for  an  indefinite  postponement  of  judgment. 

We  reply  :  The  question  is  fair  enough,  but  the  difficulty  of 
answering  it  has  been  much  overstated.  Either  of  two  methods  will 
serve.  The  first  was  employed  by  Mr.  Geddes,  botanical  editor  of 
the  "  Standard  Dictionary  "  and  delegate  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
National  Flower  Convention.  Without  prejudice  he  took  Dr. 
Gray's  "Manual  of  Botany"  and  went  through  every  plant  family^ 
throwing  out  by  a  process  of  elimination  all  those  plants  which  for 
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obvious  reasons  were  quite  unfit  for  our  national  flower.  As  a 
result  he  had  just  one  plant  left,  the  columbine.  Moreover  he 
assured  us  at  the  convention  that  before  this  he  had  not  heard  the 
columbine  suggested  as  a  candidate.  Any  plant  not  included  in 
Gray's  Manual  would  of  course  be  unknown  thit>ughout  the  most 
populous  sections  of  the  country,  and  therefore  entirely  hopeless 
as  a  candidate  for  national  flower.  The  second  method  is  easier. 
It  merely  requires  one  to  remember  that  many  persons  of  all 
classes  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been  doing  their  best  for 
ten  years  to  have  every  possible  candidate  considered,  and  that 
especially  qualified  representatives  met  to  consider  deliberately 
the  question  of  a  national  flower  from  every  possible  point  of  view. 
There  is  no  room  for  the  slightest  doubt  that  these  delegates  as  a 
'body  were  well  acquainted  with  every  plant  in  which  the  general 
public  could  have  any  interest,  and  which  therefore  could  for  a 
moment  be  considered  as  a  candidate  for  national  honor.  Of  all 
the  flowers  mentioned  at  the  convention  only  one  —  the  columbine 
—  could  meet  the  requirements  which  the  convention  deemed  indis- 
pensable in  a  national  flower.  Hence  —  and  the  conclusion  is  inevi- 
table —  the  equal  or  the  superior  of  the  columbine  for  Columbia's 
emblem  does  not  exist.  Doubtless  the  Creator  could  have  made  a 
fitter  flower,  but,  doubtless,  He  never  did. 

Before  closing,  let  me  very  briefly  summarize.  Each  of  the 
columbine's  rivals,  though  precluded,  as  we  have  seen,  by  fatal 
objections  from  serving  as  Columbia's  emblem,  nevertheless  offered 
some  most  valuable  qualification.  Thus,  as  the  columbine  con- 
nects itself  by  name  historically  with  Columbus  and  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  so  the  Mayflower,  by  its  name,  recalls  the  good  ship 
of  the  Pilgrims.  For  their  widespread  distribution,  golden-rods, 
asters,  and  sunflowers  are  remarkable  as  well  as  the  columbine. 
The  golden  or  the  purple  tints  of  these  flowers  at  their  best  match 
the  columbine's  pure  yellow  and  purple,  while  the  iatter*s  near 
relative,  the  larkspur,  includes  among  its  colors  the  columbine's 
red,  white,  and  blue.  For  inofifensiveness,  charm,  and  ease  of 
cultivation  the  pansy  and  many  of  the  old-fashioned  garden 
flowers  have  endeared  themselves  as  much  as  the  columbine,  and 
for  availability  in  decorative  design  it  may  be  claimed  that  such 
flowers  as  the  mountain  laurel  and  the  magnolia  are  in  form  hardly 
less  exquisite  and  distinctive.  The  valuable  suggestion  which 
keeps  in  view  our  dependence  upon  the  trees  of  the  country  would 
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he  e^tpressed  with  scarcely  less  appropriateness  by  anj  one  of 
them  than  by  the  columbine,  their  companion,  which  owes  so  mach 
to'their  protecting  care.  So,  in  the  matter  of  agricultural  suprem- 
acy, corn,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  as  sample  products  raised  on 
American  soil,  suggest  the  same  abundance  which  is  symbolized 
by  the  columbine's  horns  of  plenty.  The  columbine,  however,  has 
this  great  merit,  that  it  combines  within  itself  the  highest  merits  of 
all  its  rivals.  Accordingly  it  comes  as  the  peacemaker  among 
the  flowers.  The  advocates  of  other  flowers  are  ceasing  to  con- 
tend with  one  another  and  are  rallying  to  its  cause,  since  in  the 
trinmph  of  this  they  see  the  realization  of  more  than  the  highest 
promise  of  their  former  hope.  Moreover,  in  its  role  of  peace- 
maker, and  as  preeminently  the  emblem  of  peace,  the  columbine 
brings  the  national  flower  movement  into  most  opportune  relations 
with  the  present  peace  movement  of  the  world.  In  the  words  of 
President  McKinley,  ^^The  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  the 
right  to  be  proud  that  their  country  is  in  the  van  in  the  efforts 
which  are  being  made  for  international  arbitration. '*  Hence,  it 
especially  becomes  us  to  adopt  such  a  perfect  emblem  of  peace  as 
the  columbine  would  be.  Not  only  would  this  emblem  announce 
to  the  world  the  idea  of  Christian  policy  which  our  nation  has  so 
long  maintained,  but  it  would  also,  by  ever  directing  the  thoughts 
of  our  people  to  the  responsibilities  of  our  high  mission,  aid  us  in 
maintaining  the  right.  Thus  the  columbine  idea,  born  of  the 
Columbian  £xi)osition,  —  our  country's  greatest  celebration  of  the 
victories  of  peace,  —  becomes  a  part  of  that  world-wide  movement 
which  the  ages  shall  deem  the  greatest  glory  of  this  glorious  nine- 
teenth century. 

We  of  the  Columbine  Association,  who  ask  you  to  join  us  in 
spreading  our  message,  offer  to  share  with  you  an  ever- brightening 
hope  and  a  promise  assured  by  past  achievement.  Our  hope  is 
that  the  columbine  will  soon  win  recognition  as  our  national  flower 
—  possibly  before  the  beginning  of  the  new  century  so  near  at 
hand.  Our  promise  is  this :  If  you  help  the  cause  of  the  colum- 
bine you  will  be  most  effectively  discouraging  what  is  least  worthy 
of  the  American  people  in  the  national  flower  movement.  At  the 
same  time  you  will  be  suggesting  uplifting  thoughts  to  many  of 
your  fellow  countrymen  and  will  stir  in  their  hearts  some  of  the 
noblest  and  tenderest  feelings.  Therefore,  so  far  as  you  can  in- 
fluence these  wellsprings  of   national  endeavor,  you  are  helping 
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to  Bbape  the  destinies  of  your  country  and  to  further  the  welfare  of 
the  world. 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  growth  of  the  popular  desire  for  a 
national  flower  during  the  last  ten  years  will  permit  himself  to  ask 
the  question,  Shall  we  have  such  an  emblem  ?  The  American 
people  may  be  trusted  to  accomplish  their  hearts'  desire.  The 
fundamental  question  for  all  of  us  to  decide  is  this:  Shall  our 
national  flower  be  a  cause  of  regret  or  shame,  or  shall  it  be  as 
fitting  and  noble  an  emblem  as  the  world  has  ever  seen  ?  We  are 
doing  our  best  to  bring  the  national  flower  movement  to  an  issue 
of  which  our  country  may  be  proud.  We  need  your  help.  Help 
us  I 
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BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  March  5,  1898. 

An  adjoarned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  eleven 
o'clock,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

Charles  H.  6.  Breck,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  at 
the  meeting  on  the  fifth  of  Febrnary  to  prepare  a  memorial  of 
Edward  C.  R.  Walker,  reported  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions, which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

WJiereas^  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  has  removed  from  among 
OB  one  who  for  many  years  took  a  great  interest  in  and  labored 
diligently  for  the  welfare  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Societ}',  even  so  long  ago  as  when  the  Exhibitions  were  held  in 
the  old  Horticultural  Hall  on  School  street,  and  who  for  three 
years,  from  1847  to  1849  inclusive,  served  the  Society  as  Record- 
ing Secretary,  and 

Whereas  J  Edward  Charles  Rollins  Walker  further  testified  to 
the  enduring  love  he  bore  the  Society  by  a  most  liberal  bequest, 
'  Reaolced^  That  the  loss  of  one  who  was  so  much  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Society  in  its  infancy  awakens  our  kindest 
remembrance. 

RcKolvedj  That  we  fully  appreciate  the  esteem  in  which  Mr. 
Walker  held  the  Society,  and  that  we  cherish  his  memory,  would 
emulate  his  example,  and  mourn  his  death. 

Resolved^  That  these  Resolutions  be  entered  upon  the  records 
of  the  Society,  and  that  a  copy  of  them  be  sent  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased. 

Chas.  H.  B.  Bregk,^ 

A.  C.  Bowditch,       >  Committee. 

Wm.  C.  Strong,        / 

Charles  E.  Richardson  presented  his  report  as  Treasurer  for  the 
year  1897,  approved  by  the  Finance  Committee.  It  was  voted 
that  the  report  be  accepted  without  reading. 

President  Appleton  referred  to  the  provision  in  Section  VIII  of 
the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  that  the  President  shall  report  from 
time  to  time  what  measures,  in  his  judgment,  are  necessary  for 
promoting  its  objects  and  extending  its  usefulness,  and  stated  that 
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he  was  much  concerned  for  the  safety  of  the  Library  in  case  of  fire. 
To  guard  against  loss  or  injury  from  this  cause,  he  proposed  the 
following  vote : 

Voted^  That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  lease  rooms 
in  a  fireproof  building  for  the  use  of  the  Library  — in  the  Tremdnt 
Building  if  possible,  or  some  other  fireproof  building  conveniently 
situated  in  the  business  part  of  the  city,  at  such  cost  as  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Finance  Committee,  until  such  time  as  the  Society 
shall  liave  erected  a  fireproof  building  of  its  own  ;  the  moving  to 
be  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Library  Committee. 

Robert  Manning  moved  an  amendment  that  the  subject  be 
referred  to  the  Library  Committee,  to  be  considered  at  a  special 
meeting  called  for  that  purpose. 

Ex-President  William  H.  Spooner  moved  to  lay  the  proposed 
vote  and  amendment  on  the  table,  and  this  vote  was  carried. 


The  President,  in  further  discharge  of  the  duty  imposed  on  him 
by  the  above-mentioned  section  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
introduced  the  following  vote  : 

Voted,  That  the  President  be  authorized  to  receive  proposals 
for  the  bettering  of  the  Society's  accommodations  by  the  erection 
of  a  new  building  on  the  present  site,  the  Society  to  be  put  to  no 
expense  on  account  of  said  proposals ;  but  the  President  may  have 
such  plans  as  may  be  offered  hung  in  the  Lower  Hall  for  the 
inspection  of  the  members. 

This  vote  was  passed  in  the  affirmative. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  Society  a  letter  from  Peter  N^vik, 
Secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Norway,  acknowledging 
his  election  as  a  Corresponding  Member  of  this  Society,  and 
thanking  the  Society  therefor. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  for  membership  in  the  Society,  were  upon 
ballot  duly  elected : 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted^  Jr.,  of  Brookline, 
James  F.  Harlow,  of  Quincy, 
James  Stcrgis  Pray,  of  Cambridge.    . 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 
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MBET1N6    FOR   LECTURE    AND    DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  March  12,  1898. 

A  meeting  for  Lecture  and  Discussion  was  holden  today  at 
eleyen  o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the 
chair. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  lecture  given  : 

The  Relation  of  Our  Public  Schools  to  Rural  and  Urban 
Life,  and  the  Value  op  Nature  Studies  in  Our  System 
OF  Public  Instruction. 

By  Obobob  T.  Powbll,  Ghent,  N.Y. 

Ill  the  solution  of  any  great  question  there  are  always  dis- 
covered agencies  or  influences,  which,  if  properly  used,  will  be 
found  to  be  closely  associated  with  its  successful  settlement. 
There  is  no  subject  before  the  people  today  more  harassing  than 
that  of  the  concentration  of  population  in  cities.  It  is  affecting 
our  social,  business,  and  political  interests.  It  is  a  problem  sur- 
rounded by  great  difficulties.  Yet,  when  our  all-powerful  educa- 
tional forces  are  turned  upon  it  there  will  be  found  greater  promise 
from  them  than  from  any  other  present  known  source. 

The  tendency  of  the  population  to  concentrate  in  cities  during 
the  last  half -century  has  been  marked,  and  the  growth  of  cities 
during  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  phenomenal.  From  1790  to 
1880  the  population  of  this  country  increased  twelve  times,  while 
that  of  cities  of  over  eight  thousand  inhabitants  increased  eighty- 
six  times.  In  the  past  one  hundred  years  the  population  of  New 
York  has  increased  seventeen  times,  while  that  of  New  York  city 
has  increased  forty-six  times.  Albany  has  increased  its  popula- 
tion in  this  same  period  twenty-seven  times,'  and  Rochester  sixty 
times.  From  1870  to  1890  the  increase  in  population  in  New 
York  State  was  1,610,000,  while  the  increase  in  value  of  real 
property  was  11,659,000,000.  In  1869  the  value  of  our  farm 
produets  was  $253,000,000.  Twenty  years  la  tor  it  had  fallen  in 
value  to  $161,593,000,  while  the  farming  land  of  the  State  has 
depreciated  fifty  per  cent. 

These  facts  present  some  serious  problems  for  the  producers  of 
fruits  and  farm  crops.  The  growth  of  cities  ought  naturally  to  be 
of  great  benefit  to  those  who  grow  food  products,  but  unfortunately 
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in  this  rapid  growth  of  our  cities  there  is  a  largo  increase  of  the 
noD-earning  and  dependent  class,  filled  from  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  that  forty  per  cent  of  those 
engaged  in  the  organized  trades  of  our  State  are  unemployed,  and 
this  is  undoubtedly  true  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  our  country. 
This  large  array  of  the  unemployed  in  cities,  supported  by  charity, 
are  not  consumers  of  fruits,  and  before  we  can  again  find  ready 
sale  for  the  products  of  our  orchards  and  vineyards,  at  anything 
like  remunerative  prices,  the  problem  must  be  solved  of  the 
employment  and  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  by  this  large  unem- 
ployed class  in  our  cities. 

There  are  today  in  New  York  city  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
of  the  dependent  class,  supported  by  public  institutions  and  by 
private  charity,  and  in  all  of  the  large-  cities  of  our  country  will  be 
found  a  proportionate  number,  all  of  which  affect  and  lessen  the 
consuming  power  of  cities,  and  become  a  heavy  tax  and  burden 
upon  their  industry  and  prosperity. 

This  is  not  without  its  effect  upon  the  food  producers  of  the 
country.  The  relation  tiiat  exists  between  those  living  in  the 
country  and  those  living  in  the  city  is  intimate ;  the  prosperity  of 
one  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  other. 

There  are  several  causes  that  have  long  been  operating  to  draw 
people  away  from  rural  living.  All  have  a  common  interest  in  the 
soil.  We  stand  today  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  on  account 
of  the  wealth  of  our  soil.  We  have  been  taking  from  it  to  support 
not  only  our  own  country,  but  other  nations  as  well.  In  the  older 
portions  of  the  country  we  are  feeling  a  want  of  this  power  in  the 
soil  itself.  It  is  not  as  productive  as  it  used  to  be.  The  three  prin- 
cipal elements,  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid,  are  being 
removed.  One  ton  o"f  timothy  hay  removes  from  an  acre  of  soil 
plant  elements  to  the  value  of  $5.45.  It  will  be  seen  that  each 
ton  carries  that  value  from  the  soil  to  the  city.  [These  figures  were 
shown  on  a  chart  which  was  made  some  time  ago ;  the  figures  are  a 
little  high  for  today.]  One  ton  of  potatoes  carries  away  plant  ele- 
ments to  the  value  of  $2.00,  which  is  mostly  in  potash;  wheat  over 
$7.00.  Butter  removes  the  least  of  any,  only  about  46  cents  to  a 
ton.  It  is  very  often  found,  however,  from  impurities,  that  much 
more  is  taken  away.  This  shows  that  butter  dairying  is  inexhaus- 
tive.    Fruits  also  carry  very  little  away  from  the  farm.    Population 
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is  now  leaving  the  farm  because  the  soil  is  depleted  and  farming 
is  anprofitable. 

Another  cause  is  bringing  agricultural  products  from  interior  sec- 
tions of  our  country  by  railroads  and  canals.  Other  nations  are 
doing  the  same  thing ;  bushels  of  wheat,  etc.,  are  being  brought  out 
at  cheaper  cost,  and  we  are  obliged  to  meet  this  competition.  The 
English  capital  is  reaching  into  India,  Australia,  and  South  America 
with  railroads.  In  Russia  two  thousand  miles  of  railroad  have  just 
been  completed,  which  will  bring  out  thousands  of  bushels  of  wheat. 
In  India  wheat  costs,  to  produce,  only  thirteen  cents  a  bushel ;  in 
South  America  only  twelve  cents.  In  India,  again,  men  work  for 
ten  cents  and  women  for  from  three  to  four  cents  a  day  ;  in  South 
America  for  from  six  to  ten  cents.  There  are  other  conditions 
there  vastly  different  from  those  existing  here.  Eight  cents  will 
buy  enough  cotton  to  clothe  a  woman  for  a  year.  Manufacturing 
has  been  largely  carried  to  cities,  by  railroads  offering  more 
favorable  rates,  and  with  the  natural  tendency  for  people  toward 
community  living  the  present  facilities  offered  by  electric  and  steam 
railways  have  brought  about  a  great  increase  in  urban  population. 
Another  cause  for  many  leaving  farms  has  been  the  introduction 
of  improved  machinery ;  that  has  required  less  labor  to  be  em- 
ployed on  the  farm. 

During  the  winter  of  1895  the  influx  to  New  York  city  was  so 
great  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  some  of  its  most  prominent  citi- 
zenSf  who  realized  that,  with  the  labor  market  already  heavily  over- 
stocked, many  of  this  great  number  coming  to  the  city  must  drop 
into  the  large  and  rapidly  growing  dependent  class. 

Active  steps  were  taken  to  inaugurate  a  careful  inquiry  into  the 
causes  that  were  working  to  send  steadily  increasing  numbers  from 
the  country  to  the  city.  The  investigation  was  made  with  the  re- 
sult that  a  surprising  tendency  was  found  among  those  living  in 
the  country  to  leave  the  soil  and  go  to  the  city.  Among  other  causes 
were  found  general  discouragement  in  farming,  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  land,  low  prices  for  products,  churches  supported  with 
difficulty,  ministers  who  once  had  strong  congregations  in  their 
churches  now  are  obliged  to  fill  as  man3'  as  three  charges,  schools 
declining  in  number  and  attendance,  the  young  people  leaving  the 
farm.  Many  school-houses  are  closed,  and  the  old  district  school 
is  today  seriously  on  the  decline.  There  are  over  three  thousand 
schools  in  New  York  with  less  than  ten  pupils  each. 
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Some  recommeDdatioDB  were  made  for  educational  work  along 
some  special  lines,  particularly  in  our  public  schools,  as  one  of  the 
itK>8t  effective  means  of  upbuilding  the  agricultural  conditions  of 
the  State,  and,  in  time,  of  holding  and  even  drawing  more  people 
to  the  soil  and  to  country  living. 

A  committee  of  prominent  citizens,  known  as  '^  The  Committee 
for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  in  New  York  State,"  was  or- 
ganized, with  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt  as  Chairman,  Robert  F'ulton 
Cutting,  Treasurer,  and  Dr.  William  H.  Tolman,  Secretary ;  and 
nnder  the  auspices  of  this  committee  a  series  of  agricultural 
schools  was  held  for  farmers  in  Westchester  County.  During  the 
winter  of  1896  a  course  of  lectures  on  natural  sciences,  somewhat 
on  the  line  of  university  extension,  was  given  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  same  county.  Instructors  were  sent  out  by  Columbia  and 
Cornell  universities.  The  high  schools  of  the  towns  or  villages, 
and  the  district  schools,  were  reached,  and  lectures  given  upon  the 
soil,  plant,  insect,  and  animal  life,  with  the  application  made  to 
country  living.  Teachers  and  pupils  were  generally  interested  in 
this  kind  of  instruction  ;  members  of  boards  of  education  and,  in 
many  instances,  farmers  came  in  to  listen  to  the  lectures  given 
in  the  schools,  and  they  expressed  approbation  of  the  plan,  which 
was  helpful  to  the  children  and  instructive  to  all. 

Many  teachers  will  ask,  how  is  it  possible  to  introduce  anything 
more  than  is  already  taught?  It  is  not  proposed  to  introduce 
extra  work.  Five  or  ten  minutes  two  or  three  times  a  week  as 
incidental  instruction,  when  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  make 
progress  in  the  regular  work,  is  the  time  to  introduce  a  nature 
exercise.  That  school  hours  are  often  too  long  is  shown  by  an 
experiment  tried  in  Berlin.  The  school  superintendent  com- 
plained tlTat  at  the  end  of  the  school  hours  the  pupils  were  so 
exhausted  that  it  was  impossible  to  accomplish  the  best  results. 
A  test  was  laid  out  of  ten  minutes  of  work  with  five  minutes'  rest 
between.  In  the  first  two  periods  the  work  was  satisfactorily 
done.  In  the  third  period  a  loss  of  memory  was  noticed  and 
errors  were  found.  In  the  fourth  period  the  errors  increased. 
In  the  fifth  it  was  useless  to  try  to  do  further  work.  The  result 
was  a  shortening  of  school  hours.  If  nature  studies  are  brought 
in  in  the  last  period  of  the  day  it  is  a  great  help  to  the  general 
work.     Children  come  in  better  prepared  for  study  the  next  day. 

In  New  York,  text-books  are  not  thought  of ;  the  point  is  to  go 
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to  Natare  herself.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  teachers  know 
how  to  introduce  methods.  For  ao  example  of  how  the  teaching 
is  done,  seeds  may  be  used.  Seeds  which  represent  plant  life  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  school-house  are  brought  in  ;  also  seeds  of  food 
products,  garden  plants,  grains,  and  fruits.  If  beans  are  used 
as  many  as  twelve  different  kinds  can  be  shown  which  differ  in  size, 
color,  and  shape.  These  differences  attract  the  children's  atten- 
tion at  once.  Seeds  of  timothy  grass  may  be  sent  around  among 
the  children  for  them  to  examine  ;  afterwards  a  magnifying  glass 
is  sent  around  with  the  seed.  Clover  seed  is  next  observed  in 
the  same  manner.  A  description  of  the  plants,  the  root,  stalk, 
leaves,  and  fruit  is  called  for.  An  excellent  language  lesson 
may  in  this  way  be  obtained.  Tiie  teacher  draws  the  plants  on 
the  board  and  points  out  the  difference  between  them.  This 
principle  can  be  carried  through  all  studies.  Chemistry  can  be 
taught  from  the  different  elements  which  enter  into  the  plant 
during  its  growth,  and  which  are  required  to  feed  it.  Physi- 
ology can  also  be  studied  through  the  agency  of  plants,  and  it 
can  be  shown  that  clover  contains  the  elements  required  to  give 
young  animals  strength,  and  should  remain  on  the  farm,  while 
timothy  is  deficient  in  right  food  elements  for  young  animals,  but 
gives  the  necessary  food  for  older  animals^  and  should  go  to  the 
city,  where  the  older  animals  are  found.  Children  can  be  taught 
why  clover  is  so  valuable  to  renovate  the  soil  by  showing  them 
plants  which  have  nodules  on  the  roots,  and  giving  lessons  on  how 
tiiese  nodules  take  the  nitrogen  from  the  air.  If  our  farmers 
of  half  a  century  ago  had  understood  this  it  would  have  been 
worth  millions  of  dollars  to  the  country.  An  interesting  experi- 
ment was  tried  in  1896  in  connection  with  the  study  of  plants. 
We  made  this  offer  to  all  children  of  the  schools  of  Westchester 
County,  who  would  be  interested  in  a  practical  and  systematic 
way  of  studying  a  plant,  that  on  application  from  them,  in  the 
spring,  we  would  send  them  by  mail,  free  of  cost,  half  a  dozen 
strawberry  plants. 

The  children  were  to  set  the  plants,  a  small  circular  being  sent 
giving  a  few  directions  to  aid  in  sotting  them  properly.  They 
were  to  learn  all  they  could  about  the  growth  and  habits  of  these 
plants,  and  they  were  required  to  write  compositions  on  what  they 
were  learning  and  give  the  same  to  the  school. 

Large  numbers  of  applications  came  in  from  boys  and  girls  for 
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the  plants.  Tiie  pupils  of  the  grammar  schools  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  observed  in  the  papers  the  notice  of  the  oflPer,  and  they 
sent  in  applications,  some  saying  in  their  letters  that  they  had  no 
garden  or  soil,  but  they  would  get  boxes  of  earth,  put  the  plants 
in  them,  and  place  the  boxes  on  the  roofs  of  their  houses.  The 
offer  of  plants  to  the  school  children  of  Westchester  County  was 
copied  by  the  agricultural  and  local  papers  of  the  State,  and  appli- 
cations came  from  school  children  and  teachers  in  almost  every 
county  in  the  State. 

Nearly  two  thousand  strawberry  plants  were  sent  to  city  children  ^ 
and  over  ten  thousand  to  those  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  State, 
which  was  striking  evidence  of  the  interest  children  felt  in  taking 
up  the  study  of  a  plant  when  proposed  to  them  that  it  should  be 
with  the  plant  itself  rather  than  from  a  book. 

The  strawberry  was  chosen  because  it  is  an  interesting  plant  Id 
itself ;  its  blossoms  are  beautiful,  and  there  is  a  marked  difference 
in  them,  as  some  are  fruitful  and  others,  because  of  their  construc- 
tion, are  not.  The  different  parts  of  the  flower  were  shown  and  ex- 
plained upon  printed  charts  in  the  lectures  given  in  the  schools. 
The  economic  value  of  the  plant  was  also  treated,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  its  beauty  its  possibilities  were  presented  in  furnishing 
support  and  income  to  those  who  skilfully  managed  it. 

In  many  instances  the  study  of  insects  was  connected  with  that 
of  plants,  and  the  chief  enemy  of  the  strawbeiTy,  the  white  grub, 
was  illustrated  upon  the  same  chart  with  the  plant.  The  May 
beetle  or  June  bug,  which  is  the  same,  is  the  progenitor  of  the 
white  grub  that  does  so  much  damage  to  strawberry  beds,  and  the 
life  history  of  this  insect  was  given  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  the  plant.  This  never  failed  to  give  added  interest  to  the 
pupils  in  the  presentation  of  the  subject. 

The  most  practical  way  to  teach  is  through  an  object  lesson. 
Apples  which  are  diseased  or  wormy,  if  shown  to  the  pupils,  will 
lead  the  way  to  a  lesson  on  apple  insects  and  diseases ;  the  story 
of  these  insects  or  diseases  can  be  told,  and  charts  can  be  used  to 
illustrate  the  story.  Ten  years  of  this  sort  of  study  will  enable  us 
to  produce  a  race  of  intelligent  and  skilful  farmers. 

In  the  lectures  given  the  thouglit  of  the  possibilities  of  improve- 
ment of  rural  life  through  the  schools  was  made  prominent.  The 
most  familiar  subjects  connected  with  the  farm  and  home  and 
those  surrounding  the  school  were  chosen. 
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The  schools  in  the  great  orchard  districts  of  thts  State  should 
give  some  instructions  to  those  living  in  and  surrounded  by  this 
great  industry  that  would  help  them  to  understand  and  know 
something  of  the  fungous  diseases  and  insect  enemies  that  annu- 
ally bring  from  fif ly  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  loss  because  of 
want  of  knowledge  upon  these  subjects. 

M.  V.  Slingerland,  assistant  entomologist  of  Cornell  Universit}*, 
has  estimated  that  the  loss  to  the  apple  and  pear  growers  of  New 
York  annually  caused  by  the  codling  moth  is  fully  $3,000,000, 
while  Dr.  J.  A.  Lintner,  the  State  entomologist,  estimates  the  loss 
to  New  York  annually  fyom  all  insects  to  be  926,000,000.  Massa- 
chusetts furnishes  in  the  gypsy  moth  an  illustration  of  the  damage 
that  one  insect  may  do  and  the  cost  of  its  control  or  extermination. 
Ireland  is  today  pinched  and  suffering,  and  seriously  threatened 
with  famine  from  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  caused  by  a 
fungous  disease  that  is  readily  controlled,  but  not  understood  by 
those  who  are  growing  thai  important  food  product. 

Our  public  schools  can  do  much  to  build  up  agriculture  and 
bring  a  higher  degree  of  prosperity  to  those  who  live  in  the  rural 
portions  of  the  State.  Nature  study  is  not  to  be  introduced  in 
our  schools  for  the  purpose  of  educating  boys  and  girls  to  become 
farmers  and  fruit  growers.  It  is  to  give  a  new  inspiration  and  in- 
terest in  the  study  of  all  subjects,  and  while  the  study  of  the  soil 
upon  which  all  depend  for  existence,  and  the  study  of  animals, 
plants,  and  insects,  will  especially  help  those  who  do  live  upon 
farms,  in  the  larger  knowledge  that  will  come  from  this  study  it 
will  be  of  value  to  all,  whatever  the  future  occupation  or  living 
may  be. 

The  value  of  this  rational  kind  of  instruction  was  so  widely  rec- 
(^nized  that  the  demand  for  it  throughout  New  York  State  became 
nnexpectetlly  large. 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  in  1896,  was  conducting  a  series  of  horti- 
cultural schools,  under  what  is  known  as  the  Nixon  Appropriation, 
made  to  Cornell  University  for  the  promotion  of  horticultural 
knowledge  in  the  Fourth  Judicial  Department  of  the  State.  He 
arrange<l  for  a  series  of  lectures,  to  be  given  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  department,  comprising  twenty-two  counties.  The  lectures 
on  nature  topics  were  to  be  given  on  the  plan  inaugurated  in 
Westchester  County,  able  instructors  being  furnished  from  Cornell 
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to  assist  in  tb«  work.     In  this  broader  field  the  iDstraction  was 
enthasiastically  received  at  every  poiat. 

Tiie  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  realizing 
the  importance  and  value  of  extending  this  instruction  to  the 
whole  State  as  one  of  the  moat  effective  ways  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  rural  population,  turned  its  work  over  to  Cornell 
University. 

It  was  felt  that  with  the  strong  equipment  of  scientific  instrac* 
tors  in  agriculture  Cornell  could  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  Slate 
and  fulfil  the  object  of  the  committee  in  its  investigation,  to  insti- 
tute means  that  would  eventually  tend  to  equalize  population, 
check  the  great  flow  to  cities,  and  hold  the  people  more  prosper- 
ously and  contentedly  to  the  country.  During  1897  Cornell  has 
had  several  instructors  in  the  field. 

A  large  number  of  schools  have  received  lecturers,  leaflets  have 
been  issued  as  helps  to  teachers  in  the  presentations  of  nature  sub- 
jects, and  teachers'  institutes  have  had  special  instructors  to  give 
methods  in  nature  teaching,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
cooperating  in  this  progressive  educational  movement. 

While  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  population  of  New  York 
and  New  England  has  been  one  of  discouragement  and  depression 
for  the  last  quaiter  of  a  century,  there  may  be  said  of  New  York 
that  there  is  an  uprising  of  educational  interest  at  the  present 
time  such  as  has  never  before  been  known.  There  is  an  earnest 
desire  to  throw  off  old  conditions ;  there  is  an  active  demand  for 
knowledge,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  is  everywhere  marked.  Greater 
knowledge  and  a  broader  education  are  newly  felt  as  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  in  farm  life,  and  the  effort  to  reach  this  through 
our  public  schools  is  meeting  with  hearty  and  universal  support. 
A  few  years  of  the  present  line  of  instruction  given  in  our  schools 
will  greatly  aid  in  the  permanent  upbuilding  of  all  interests  of  the 
State  and  of  society,  both  rural  and  urban. 

Discussion. 

The  President  said  he  had  just  attended  the  fifty-sixth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society,  and  that  a 
speaker  there  referred  to  the  great  value  of  such  lectures  as  we 
have  had  today.  The  cultivation  of  the  power  of  observation 
might  be  the  salvation  of  the  country. 

Philip  Emerson  spoke  of  chrysanthemums  which  had  been  given 
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children  at  Natick  by  the  gnrdeneirs  of  some  of  the  large  estates 
in  Wellesley.  The  results  which  the  children  obtained  were  8ur- 
prislng,  and  mach  better  than  the  gardeners  thought  possible. 
He  said  that  the  growing  of  beans  and  similar  seeds  had  been 
encouraged  in  the  upper  grades,  and  thought  that  if  some  com* 
mittee  could  send  out  practical  directions  for  nature  studies  the 
schools  would  gladly  take  the  matter  up. 


MEETING  FOR  LECTURE  AND  DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  March  12,  1898. 

A  meeting  for  Lecture  and  Discussion  was  holden  at  eleven 
o'clock  today,  Vice-President  Charles  H.  B.  Breok  in  the  chair* 

The  following  lecture  was  delivered  on  the  John  Lewis  Russell 
Foundation : 

The  Resistance  of  Plants  to  PARAsmc  Fungi. 

By  Edward  A.  Burt,  Ph.D.,  ProfeMor  of  Natural  Hlatory  in  Mlddlebury  College, 
Iflddlebary,  Vt. 

Fungi  are  defined  as  plants  with  vegetative  body  not  differen- 
tiated into  stem  and  leaves ;  and  they  do  not  contain  the  green 
grains  called  chlorophyll.  Fungi  are  propagated  by  spores,  or  by 
portions  of  the  vegetative  body,  some  one  or  all  of  which  may 
give  rise  to  an  independent  plant  or  plants. 

Place  of  Fungi  in  the  WorUTs  Economy,  —  During  the  present 
decade  so  much  is  being  published  on  the  destructive  work  of  par- 
asitic fungi  that  the  general  reader  must  be  on  his  guard,  lest  he  con- 
-clude  too  hastily  that  all  fuugi  exist  in  this  world  merely  to  cause 
disease  or  perhaps  death  of  more  highly  organized  plants  which 
might  produce  food  for  the  animal  world  or  contribute  to  its  aesthetic 
gratification.  When  the  horticultuiist  has  his  carnations  destroyed 
by  the  rust,  his  seedlings  ruined  by  the  damping  off  fungus,  his 
peas  produce  a  crop  hardly  worth  the  picking  through  the  mildew, 
his  potatoes  a  failure  by  the  rot,  his  apples  and  pears  of  an  infe- 
rior grade  by  the  scab,  and  perhaps  his  family  brought  to  the 
verge  of  death  by  diphtheria  or  typhoid  fever, — wlien  he  realizes 
that  all  these  troubles  and  many  others  which  your  own  expe- 
rience may  suggest  are  due  to  fungi,  it  is  no  great  wonder  that 
he  sees  but  small  compensaUon  in  the  crops  of  mushrooms  which 
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he  has  grown,  and  is  tempted  to  coDclode  that  fungi  could  be 
spared  from  this  world.  But  he  might  with  equal  reason  eondnde 
that  the  rains  of  summer  are  of  no  avail,  because  they  gully  hia 
fields,  sprout  in  the  shock  the  harvested  grain,  and  drench  himself 
to  the  skin. 

Fungi  have  an  important,  and  a  peculiar  work  in  the  world's 
e.conomy.  The  green  plants  which  contain  chlorophyll  are  con- 
stantly converting  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  earth's  available  store  of 
inorganic  matter  in.Uie  soil,  such  as  water,  soluble  phosphates  and 
nitrates,  salts  of  potassium,  calcium,  iron,  etc.,  into  complex 
organic  compounds  of  thallus,  fructification,  stem,  leaf,  and  root. 
A  portion,  and  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  whole,  of 
this  organic  matter,  at  various  times  in  the  course  of  its  forma- 
tion, is  used  as  food  by  animals  and  is  broken  up  into  simpler 
compounds  and  returned  to  the  soil.  At  the  end  of  the  season  or 
at  death  of  the  plants  the  unused  plant  matter  is  left  to  accumu- 
late on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  this  accumulation  for  a  single  season  by  the  abundance 
of  dead  leaves  on  the  ground  in  autumn  in  our  streets  and  forests, 
and  by  the  dead  stems  and  leaves  of  grasses  and  weeds  which  may 
stand  knee-deep  or  waist-deep  in  some  field  left  undisturbed  by 
man  and  his  flocks.  As  trees  and  other  woody  plants  die  their 
trunks  and  branches  become  a  part  of  the  accumulation  on  the 
ground,  as  we  see  in   primitive  forests. 

If  kept  permanently  in  the  form  of  dead  leaves  or  dead  wood 
organic  matter  would  be  of  no  more  value  to  the  soil  than  any 
other  covering.  Its  stores  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  potassium,  phos- 
phorus, etc.,  are  not  in  forms  available  for  use  as  plant  food,  by 
the  green,  chlorophyll-containing  plants.  Decay  must  take  place 
first;  that  is,  the  complex  molecules  of  insoluble  organic  com- 
pounds must  be  broken  up  into  simpler,  soluble  forms.  Could 
decay  and  tbe  consequent  return  of  food  matters  to  the  soil  be- 
prevented,  in  the  natural  order  of  things  the  soil  would  lose  it& 
stores  of  plant  food  and  become  covered  by  a  deep  accumulation* 
of  dead  organic  matter. 

Fungi  are  the  causes  of  decay.  They  thrive  in  moist  places  and 
Hght  is  not  essential  to  their  growth.  The  dead,  leaves  and  wood 
of  the  higher  plants,  and  nil  dead  organic  matter  which  is  not  kept 
too  dry  for  their  growth,  or  at  too  high  or  at  too  low  a  tempera- 
ture, or  without  special  protection,  is  soon  attacked  by  myriads  of 
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fmgii,  niDgiag  from   microscopic  Bacterid  and  Moulds  through 
i'  minute    Ascomycetes    to    conspicuous    Basidiomycetes,   such   as 

fpeeiea  of  mushrooms  and  Polyporus.  Fungi  make  prompt  return 
to  the  soil  of  plant  and  animal  remains  which  would  otherwise  be 
withheld  from  it.  The  soil  does  not  contain  such  an  abundance  of 
piant  food  that  the  work  of  such  fungi,  called  Saprophytes,  can  be 
dispensed  with. 

While  most  fungi  are  saprophytes  and  have  to  do  only  with  dead 
organic  matter,  still  very  many  others  are  to  be  found  in  more 
iatimate  eontact  with  living  organisms,  and  more  especially  with 
the  higher  plants.  In  some  cases  the  higher  plant  suffers  by  the 
eoiataet^  and  then  we  apply  the  term  parasite  to  the  fungus ;  in  other 
cases  the  higher  plant,  or  perhaps  both  organisms,  gain  by  the 
association,  which  is  then  called  symbiotic.  We  can  consider  the 
latter  relation  but  briefly. 

Symbiotic  Fungi.  —  It  has  long  been  known  that  growing  legu* 
minona  crops,  such  as  clover  and  peas,  increase  the  amount  of 
nitrogenous  matter  in  the  soil  and  can  be  advantageously  used  for 
its  improvement  in  a  rotation  of  crops.  The  source  of  the  nitro- 
gen of  these  compounds  is  the  free  nitrogen  of  air  circulating 
tbiongfai  the  soil.  It  is  only  within  a  dozen  years  that  it  has  been 
established  that  the  fixation  of  the  nitrogen  into  compounds  is  due 
Co' the  presence  in  the  soil  of  fungi  of  a  low  order.  Small  tuber* 
des  form  on  the  Ipguminous  roots  at  the  points  where  the  fungi 
are  in  contact  with  them,  and  at. these  points  the  fungi  yield  nitro- 
genous substance  to  the  roots  and  appear  to  receive  starch  com- 
pounds in  return.  We  are  too  near  this  discovery  to  see  its  real 
magaitade,  but,  in  its  economic  aspects,  it  will  probably  rank  as 
one  of  the  great  discoveries  of  the  century. 

Leguminous  plants  are,  perhaps,  not  the  only  ones  directly  de- 
pendent on  fungi  for  food  to  some  extent.  The  investigations  of 
tbe  last  few  years  indicate  that  many  plants  and  even  trees,  as  the 
Coniferae,  growing  in  a  soil  largely  composed  of  humus,  are  defi- 
cient in  root  hairs,  and  are  clothed  instead  with  a  fungous  growth 
of  m^orhiza.  The  whole  subject  is  in  the  field  of  active  study  at 
present,  bat  it  seems  to  be  established  that  the  fungus  supplies 
l0i>d  matter,  presumably  from  the  humus,  to  the  higher  plant. 
Bat  when  we  reflect  on  the  fact  that  the  saprophytic  fungi  are  con- 
certing insoluble  and  highly  complex  organic  compounds  into  the 
flolttUe  plant  food  of  the  8oi<l,  why  should  we  not  expect  to  find 
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some  of  the  higher  plants  which  use  this  food  in  close  associatioQ 
with  the  agents  sapplving  it  ? 

With  the  conception  which  has  been  briefly  outlined  of  the  place 
of  fungi  in  the  world's  economy  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  fungi 
in  their  injurious  relations  to  higher  plants — to  cases  where  the 
fungus  anticipates  the  death  of  the  higher  plant  and  lives  a  par- 
asitic life. 

Parasitic  Fungi,  —  Parasitic  fungi  arc  those  which,  stimulated 
by  the  cell  contents  of  another  living  plant,  penetrate  wholly  or 
partly  into  its  tissues,  and  draw  their  nutriment  from  that  source. 
Obligate  parasites  can  live  only  in  the  parasitic  condition ;  facidta-- 
tive  parasites  can  live  wholly  or  partly  as  saprophytes,  and,  under 
favorable  conditions,  exist  wholly  or  partly  as  parasites. 

Parasitism  depends  on  the  possession  of  a  combination  of 
characters  by  the  fungus,  adapting  it  for  invasion  of,  and  for 
maintaining  itself  in,  the  host,  and  on  the  lack,  or  presence  in  too 
slight  degree,  in  the  latter  of  means  for  repelling  the  invasion  or 
destroying  the  invader.  In  many  cases  the  contesting  plants  are 
so  equally  pitted  that  external  conditions,  as  wounds,  periods  of 
wet  weather  or  of  drought,  cold  nights,  or  the  presence  of  a 
fungicide,  give  to  the  favored  contestant  the  decisive  advantage. 
The  requirements  for  the  fungus  are : 

1.  Ability  to  maintain  its  life  during  the  critical  period  of 
germination  from  the  spore  and  for  an  interval  afterward.  During 
germination,  and  usually  for  some  time  afterward,  the  incipient 
organism  is  wholly  dependent  for  food  on  the  supply  contained 
in  the  spore. 

The  spore,  however,  is  only  a  single  cell  or  a  group  of  cells, 
each  capable  of  independent  germination.  The  spores  are  pro- 
duced in  vast  numbers.  In  size  they  are  like  the  finest  dust, 
having  a  diameter  in  some  cases  of  only  I/jl  (^^^^nr  ^^-))  ^*u^  usually 
averaging  ten  times  that  size.  Each  contains  a  nucleated  mass 
of  protoplasm,  except  in  the  bacteria,  and  carries  but  little  food 
substance. 

In  order  that  the  spore  of  an  obligate  parasite  may  infect  a 
plant  it  must  fall  on  a  suitable  species  and  then  germinate  and 
throw  out  a  germ-tube  which  can  penetrate  the  host  and  obtain 
food  from  that  source  in  the  short  time  for  whicb  the  original 
supply  of  the  spore  is  available.  Tbis  is  a  very  critical  period 
in  the  life  history  of  a  parasitic  fungus,  and  only  a  very  small 
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proportion  of  the  germinating  spores  can  survive  the  ordeal  if 
the  environing  conditions  are  at  all  unfavorable.  Too  dry  an 
atmosphere  immediately  after  germination  deprives  the  would-be 
parasite  of  its  moisture  and  kills  it.  An  equally  fatal  result 
follows  if  the  delicate  germ-tube  has  to  creep  over  a  surface 
coated  with  poisonous  copper  salts  or  other  fungicides;  this  is 
the  philosophy  of  spraying  against  fungi  as  now  practised  in 
horticulture. 

2.  After  germination  the  fungus  must  be  able  to  make  its  way 
through  the  defensive  structures  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  host. 
This  is  the  second  requirement  which  the  fungus  must  satisfy,  but 
this  will  be  taken  up  later  on  in  connection  with  the  host  plant. 

3.  The  fungus  must  be  able  at  the  least  to  hold  its  place  in  t))e 
tissues  of  the  host  and  to  draw  its  supplies  of  food  from  that 
source,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  encountered. 

The  plant  attacked  is  a  complex  structure,  the  result  of  cumula- 
tive successful  variations  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors  before  man 
began  its  cultivation.  A  stream  of  water  containing  plant  foods  in 
solution  enters  the  plant  at  the  roots,  passes  the  length  of  the  stem, 
and  emerges  from  the  leaves  and  other  aerial  surfaces  in  the  form 
of  a  vapor,  usable  and  non-volatile  portions  of  the  stream  being 
retained.  Primarily,  the  structure  of  tlie  plant  is  adapted  to  the 
maintenance  of  this  food-supplying  stream ;  the  root  surface  is 
adapted  to  its  absorption ;  the  leaf  structure  to  its  transpiration ; 
and  the  stem  structure  and  surface  to  its  transfer  from  root  to 
leaves  with  the  minimum  of  evaporation.  At  the  roots  and  at  the 
leaves  and  young  shoots  the  structural  requirements  for  absorp- 
tion and  transpiration  of  the  stream  are  opposed  to  the  formation 
of  a  covering  impenetrable  by  parasitic  fungi ;  nevertheless  we 
cannot  but  believe  that  the  attacks  of  these  fungi  have  been  to 
some  extent  a  factor  in  the  evolution  of  structure  of  the  higher 
plants. 

The  nature  of  the  attack  made  by  fungi  against  each  surface  of 
the  host,  and  the  resistance  which  is  encountered,  may  be  con- 
sidered with  advantage  in  connection  with  some  common  diseases 
which  have  been  best  studied. 

The  Root  as  the  Region  of  Attack.  —  For  a  short  distance  back 
from  their  tips  the  smaller  roots  and  rootlets  have  their  superficial 
cells  with  thin  uncuticularized  walls  through  wliich  water  is  readily 
absorbed.     Lateral  outgrowths  of  these  are  the  root  hairs.     This 
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oater  layer  is  soon  cut  off  from  the  internal  tissue  of  the  root  bj 
the  formation  of  a  deeper  seated  cork  layer,  which  gires  to  the 
older  roots  a  bark,  or  protective  covering,  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  corresponding  stem,  to  be  described  further  on.  Infection  of 
the  root  may  therefore  occur  by  plant  structures  able  to  t>orB 
through  the  mechanically  resistant  covering  of  cork,  or  by  oi^aa- 
isms  able  to  penetrate  the  root  hairs  and  get  deep  enough  into  t^ 
interior  of  the  root  so  as  not  to  be  shut  out  bv  the  formation  ^ 
cork.     We  will  consider  first  the  latter  mode  of  infection. 

Plasmodiophora  Brassicce^  the  fungus  causing  club  ix>ot  of  cab- 
bage, turnips,  and  other  Cruciferae,  is  one  of  the  most  successfil 
fungi  attacking  plants  at  the  root.  The  disease  attacks  yoottf 
seedlings  and  older  plants ;  its  symptoms  are  shown  in  from  three 
to  five  weeks  by  the  wilting  of  the  leaves,  which  become  lighter 
colored  and  rather  yellowish.  The  characteristic  swellings  may 
then  be  found  on  the  roots.  Cabbages  suffering  from  this  disease 
fail  to  head. 

If  thin  slices,  cut  from  one  of  these  swellings  with  a  razor  and 
placed  in  a  drop  of  water  on  a  glass  slide  and  covered  with  a  cover 
glass,  are  then  examined  with  a  compound  microscope,  the  fungous 
cause  of  the  disease  may  be  seen.  Many  cells  of  the  iH)ot  are 
swollen  tomauy  times  their  usual  size,  and  they  contain  the  fangn 
in  different  stages  of  its  develoi>ment.  Some  show  it  in  a  plas- 
modial  stage,  with  its  young  protoplasm  only  partially  filling  the 
cavity  of  the  cell ;  in  others  the  Plasmodium  is  fruiting  and  becom- 
ing a  mass  of  minute  spores.  If  sown  in  water  these  spores  ger- 
minate in  a  few  hours,  producing  motile,  ciliated  swarm-spores. 
The  ciliated  swarm-spores  infect  sound  plants,  it  is  believed,  by 
penetrating  their  roottiairs  and  passing  from  thence  into  the  deeper 
cells  where  starch  is  stored.  Such  penetration  has  not  yet  been 
observed,  however,  and  it  may  be  that  they  gain  access  to  the 
interior  of  the  root  through  punctures  made  by  worms  and  insects, 
but  the  former  mode  seems  the  more  probable.^ 

This  disease  is  especially  troublesome  to  truck  growers,  because 
they  do  not  practise  a  long- period  rotation  of  crops.  Roots  or 
portions  of  roots  infected  with  the  fungus  are  left  in  tlie  ground  or 
on  its  surface  when  the  crop  is  harvested.  The  spores  are  liber- 
ated through  decay  of  these  roots,  and  they  remain  alive  in  the  soil 
for  several  years.     If  another   crop  of  cabbages  or   turnips  is 

•  EycleBb}'mer :  •♦  Club-root  in  the  United  SUle«.*'    '*  Journal  of  Mycology,**  7  :  %• 
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planted  iD  this  soil  the  following  season  it  becomes  infected  at 
once,  and  so  the  disease  is  propagated  from  year  to  year. 

Halsted  announces  that  air-slaked  stone  lime  is  an  effectual  pre- 
Tentive  of  dab  root,  and  the  best  so  far  found.  It  should  be  used 
at  the  rate  of  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels 
per  acre,  and  spread  on  the  ground  in  the  fall,  and  not  turned 
under  until  spring  to  insure  the  best  results.  Applications  should 
be  made  every  other  year  to  severely  clubbed  land  on  which  turnips 
or  cabbages  are  grown  yearly.  ^  This  method  of  treatment  seems 
well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  maricet  gardeners. 

Not  much  is  known  of  the  resistance  which  plants  offer  to  infec- 
tion of  their  roots  by  Plasmodiophora.  The  cabbage  and  the  tuimip 
seem  quite  helpless  when  pitted  against  it,  judging  by  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  the  fungus  wins.  That  some  resistance  is 
offered  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  all  species  of  Cruciferie 
are  not  equally  susceptible  to  the  disease.  Halsted  ^  has  made  ob- 
servations on  the  comparative  susceptil)illty  to  club  root  of  sixteen 
species  of  Crucifene.  He  finds  that  charlock  is  the  most  suscep- 
tible on  his  list ;  white  mustard,  second ;  penny  cress,  third ; 
shepherd's  purse,  seventh  ;  black  mustard,  ninth  ;  and  so  ou«  One 
is  surprised  to  note  that  charlock,  Brassica  Sinapistrum^  one  of 
our  commonest  weeds,  is  the  most  susceptible  species  on  the  list. 
Club  root  is  fatal  to  the  cabbage  and  turnip.  How  is  this  weed 
able  to  survive  ?  Its  survival  affords  an  object  lesson  for  the  hor- 
ticulturist. Its  seeds  are  produced  in  abundance  and  become 
widely  distributed.  Not  all  fall  in  an  infected  seed-bed  ;  but  those 
which  do  suffer  the  penalty.  Many  lodge  in  ground  free  from  the 
fungus,  and  there  they  grow  and  perpetuate  their  kind.  Dissem- 
ination of  seeds  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  adaptations  by 
which  a  species,  in  some  cases,  may  successfully  resist  extinction 
by  a  more  powerful  fungus. 

Infection  of  the  root  is  more  usually  by  mycelium,  which  creeps 
through  the  ground  from  root  to  root  only  a  few  inches  below  the 
surface.  A  '^  root  rot "  of  some  kind  is  the  result,  as  of  the  grape 
by  Dematopkora^  of  the  pine  by  ArmiUavia  melleaj  and,  perhaps,  of 
the  beet  and  alfalfa  by  Rhizoctonia,  One  of  these  fungi,  Armillaria 
meUea^  the  honey  mushroom,  is  very  common  in  our  woodlands  in 


>N.  JezMjr  Ag.  8xp.  SU.  Bep.  for  18M,  pp.  285  and  288  (1805) ;  and  Rep.  for  1896,  p.  30« 
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September,  growing  about  stumps.  The  pilei  arise  from  black t 
root-like  Btraods,  called  rhizomorphs.  Hailig^  finds  that  wheD 
the  fungus  is  well  established  in  a  root  system  rhizomorphs  grow 
out  and  extend  through  the  ground  often  for  a  distance  of  several 
feet.  If  they  come  in  contact  with  the  living  root  of  a  pine  they 
are  able  to  bore  their  way  into  it.  Then  the  individual  hyphse  of 
the  rhizomorph  i^pread  through  the  resin  ducts  and  medullary  rays 
to  all  parts  of  the  roots  and  stump,  killing  the  tree  and  producing 
a  form  of  decay  called  '*  white  rot."  Amiillaria  is  very  common 
as  a  saprophyte.  Hartig  states  that  it  is  a  very  destructive  pani- 
site  on  all  conifers,  and  also  on  PruniLS  domeatica  (common  plum) 
and  P,  avium  (Mazzard  cherry). 

Epidermal  Covered  Surfaces  of  Leaves  and  Young  Shoots  as  a 
Region  of  Attack.  — The  leaves  and  younger  portions  of  the  stem 
of  woody  plants,  and  the  whole  stem  of  herbaceous  plants,  are 
covered  by  colorless  transparent  cells  arranged  side  by  side,  in 
most  plants  in  a  single  layer,  called  the  epidermis.  The  outer  wall 
of  the  epidermis  is  cutiuized,  i.e.,  naturally  waterproof.  This 
waterproof  covering  prevents  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture  from 
the  tissues  of  the  living  plant,  and  their  consequent  desiccation^ 
As  already  stated,  water  vapor  is  constantly  being  exhaled  from 
the  epidermal-covered  leaves  and  shoots,  but  it  is  by  a  regulated 
transpiration  from  deep-lying  cells,  and  it  emerges  through  open- 
ings in  the  epidermis,  culled  stomata.  The  stomata  open  and 
close  automatically,  regulating  the  transpiration  stream  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  plant.  In  dry  weather  the  stoma  is  nearly  closed ; 
in  wet  weather,  with  the  atmosphere  nearly  saturated,  the  guard- 
cells  of  the  stoma  become  turgid  with  water  from  the  root,  more 
spherical  in  form,  and  give  a  larger  opening  for  the  stoma. 

While  the  epidermal  covering  prevents  the  plant  from  excessive 
drying  it  is  also  of  great  importance  as  a  means  of  resistance  to 
fungous  invasion  by  withliolding  moisture  from  the  fungus  spores 
on  its  outer  surface,  and  by  interposing  a  barrier  which  must  be 
pierced.  As  tlie  epidermis  is  waterproof  the  spores  which  lodge 
on  its  outer  surface  can  receive  no  moisture  from  the  succulent  tis- 
sues of  the  plant,  but  are  entirely  dependent  for  moisture  for  ger- 
mination on  that  which  condenses  on  the  leaves  as  dew  or  falls  as 
rain.  In  dry  weather  gpores  are  very  apt  to  fail  to  germinate,  or 
if  germination  docs  occur  in  the  short  period  during  which  the 

1  *'  Diseaaes  of  Trees."    Eng.  trans.,  p.  209, 1894. 
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leaves  are  wet  with  dew  the  delicate  germ-tnbe,  less  able  to  retaia 
its  moistare  than  the  spore,  is  likely  to  perish  on  the  following 
day.  If  the  leaf  has  a  waxy  surface  or  a  form  likely  to  cause  the 
moistare  to  collect  in  drops  and  fall  from  the  leaf,  this  is  an  ad- 
ditional advantage  against  infection. 

On  the  other  hand  protracted  rains,  not  so  violent  as  to  wash 
the  spores  from  the  leaves,  or  murky  weather  with  frequent  show- 
ers and  the  air  nearly  saturated  with  moisture,  favor  germination 
of  the  spores  and  enable  their  germ- tubes  to  attack  the  epidermis 
with  full  vigor  or  to  grow  over  its  surface  to  a  stoma.  In  such 
weather  the  stomata  are  also  widely  open,  as  already  stated. 

Penetration  of  the  Host,  — The  behavior  of  the  fungus  immedi- 
ately after  germination  varies  with  the  species.  In  the  powdery 
mildews  (Erysipheas)  forming  white  coatings  on  leaves  and  young 
shoots,  as  of  the  pea,  rose,  and  lilac,  the  germinating  spore  givca 
rise  to  a  cyliudrical  thread-like  body,  called  a  hypha,  which  branches 
and  spreads  over  the  surface  of  the  epidermis.  From  points  of 
the  hyphse,  in  contact  with  the  epidermis,  branches  push  down 
directly  against  the  epidermal  cells,  cause  minute  openings  in  the 
wall,  and  through  these  gain  entrance  into  the  protoplasmic  part 
of  the  cells.  Here  the  end  enlarges.  Such  branches  are  called 
haustoria.  Through  the  haustoria  the  fungus  draws  its  sustenance 
from  the  host,  while  the  main  body  of  hyphffi  remains  on  the  out- 
side, forming  the  familiar  white  patches. 

These  powdery  mildews  are  easily  destroyed.  Any  substance 
poisonous  to  the  fungus,  but  not  injurious  to  the  host,  may  be  used 
for  the  purpose,  as  flowers  of  sulphur  dusled  over  the  leaves. 

Most  parasitic  fungi  gain  entrance  to  the  deeper  lying  tissues  of 
the  host  as  soon  as  possible  after  germination.  In  some  cases  the 
germ-tube  creeps  along  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf  until  the  end 
reaches  a  stoma  and  then  curves  through  this  into  the  intercellular 
space  beyond.  The  secidiospores  and  uredospores  of  the  rusts 
illustrate  this  mode  of  penetration.  In  other  cases  the  germ- tube 
may  grow  directly  through  the  epidermis  into  the  underlying  tis- 
sue, or,  more  rarely,  it  may  grow  down  through  the  epidermis  in 
the  partition  wall  between  its  cells. 

The  young  leaves  and  tips  of  branches  are  more  susceptible  to 
infection  than  the  older  parts.  The  common  corn  smut  can  infect 
only  the  young  seedlings  and  other  immature  parts  of  the  Indian 
com.     These  young  portions  of  the  plant  are  tenderer  than  they 
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are  when  older,  their  cell  wails  are  thinner  and  less  strongly 
<catinized,  and  they  probably  offer  less  roeehaoical  resistance 
to  penetration  by  the  fungus,  and  are  more  permeable  to  fer- 
ments secreted  by  it.  From  these  differences  in  susceptibiliiy 
of  young  and  old  epidermal-covered  organs  we  may  infer  tlie 
nature  of  the' resistance  against  fungous  attack  afforded  by  the 
fully  developed  epidermis,  and  how  excellent  a  pix>tection  it  is 
under  normal  weather  conditions. 

Bacterial  Brown  Rot  of  Cruciferous  Plants.  —  We  have  now  to 
i^onsider  a  disease  of  great  interest,  because  the  infecting  organism 
so  successfully  avoids  the  outer  defences  of  the  host.  I  refer  to 
the  bacterial  brown  rot  of  cabbages  and  other  cruciferous  plants, 
which  was  first  described,  and  its  cause  determined,  by  Pammel,^ 
and  has  recently  been  more  fully  studied  by  Smith. ^  The  bacteria, 
Pseudomonas  campestria  (Pammel),  Smith,  causing  the  disease 
are  believed  to  become  scattered  over  the  leaves  with  the  dust  or 
to  be  left  there  by  insects  crawling  on  healthy  plants  after  they 
have  been  on,  or  perhaps  biting  into,  diseased  plants. 

The  cabbage  has  openings,  called  water  pores,  along  the  mar- 
gins of  its  leaves.  During  cool  nights  in  summer  the  roots  absorb 
more  water  than  can  be  transpired  from  the  leaves,  and  it  accama- 
lates  in  their  cellular  and  vascular  tissue  under  sufficient  pressure, 
so  that  it  finally  oozes  from  the  vascular  tissue  through  the  water 
pores  and  stands  in  drops  along  the  edges  of  the  leaves.'  As  Uie 
water  accumulates  along  the  margins  the  bacteria  which  happen  to 
be  lodged  there  simply  swim  through  the  pore  into  the  leaf  and 
spread  the  disease  along  the  vascular  bundles.  Infection  also 
occurs  by  the  bites  of  insects  which  have  been  feeding  on  diseased 
plants.  The  spread  of  the  disease  is  shown  by  the  brown  veining 
it  causes,  which  contrasts  against  the  dark  green  of  the  leaf. 
Both  these  ways  of  infection  are  exhibited  in  a  specimen  which 
you  may  examine,  and  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Smith. 
From  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  separate  infections  were  often 
seen  on  cabbage  plants  in  widely  separated  localities.^ 

Bark'Covered  Surface  of  the  Stem  as  a  Region,  of  Attack.  — 
The  epidermis  of  woody  stems  usually  becomes  disorganised  in  a 

>Iowa  Agrlc.  Coll.  Exp.  Sto.  Bulletin,  27  :  130,  pi.  1, 18Q5. 
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few  years,  and  is  replaced  by  bark,  largely  composed  of  cork. 
AlthoQgb  certaio  opeDings  (lenticels)  tbrongh  the  bark  for  aeration 
make  places  for  lodgment  of  many  Ascomycetoas  fungi ;  never- 
theless  the  bark,  as  long  as  intact,  afifords  an  effectual  barrier 
against  parasitic  fungi  very  destructive  to  wood.  Breaks  through 
the  bark  occur  frequently,  however,  as  by  the  boring  of  insects, 
tbe  gnawing  of  animals,  the  breaking  of  branches,  bruises  of 
implements  of  man,  and  improper  pruning. 

An  attempt  at  repair  of  these  wounds  is  made  by  the  natural 
processes  characteristic  of  the  plant,  as  by  the  formation  of  cork 
or  of  callus  and  new  cambium.  If  the  wounded  surface  is  large, 
many  years  will  be  required  for  it  to  heal,  and  during  all  this  time 
it  is  liable  to  infection.  Coniferous  trees,  as  the  pine  and  the 
spruce,  which  are  especially  subject  to  attack,  pour  forth  a  pitch 
from  wounded  surfaces  of  the  sap  wood.  This  gradually  hardens, 
and  forms  a  protective  covering,  although  the  heart  wood,  which 
is  destitute  of  pitch,  may  remain  exposed  to  infection,  if  the  wound 
is  large.  The  deciduous-leaved  trees  which  we  cultivate  lack  such 
a  natural  ointment  for  their  wounds.  We  can  make  good  the 
deficiency  by  applications  of  grafting  wax,  coal  tar,  or  paint,  to 
their  wounded  surfaces,  and  greatly  diminish  the  risk  of  infection. 
When  large  branches  have  to  be  removed  from  a  tree  they  should 
be  cut  from  it  so  close  to  the  trunk  or  to  some  vigorous  branch  that 
liberal  food  supplies  will  be  available  for  rapid  growth  about  the 
edges  of  the  wound.  Dead  wood  projecting  from. a  living  tree 
and  raw  wounds  furnish  places  for  infection  by  the  spores  of  par- 
asitic Basidiomycetes.  We  often  see  the  bracket-shaped  fructifi- 
cations of  these  fungi'  standing  out  from  dead  places  iu  living 
trunks  of  trees,  and  becoming  larger  year  by  year  as  their  hyphse 
spread  through  and  destroy  the  livinor  wood  of  tiie  trunk. 

The  Fungus  in  the  Interior  of  the  Host.  Growth  of  the  Fungi^ 
und  Effects  produced,  —  A  germ-tube  or  hypha,  reaching  the  in- 
terior of  the  host,  branches  and  forms  a  mass  of  hypha^  called 
collectively  a  mycelinm.  Many  fungi  have  a  mycelium  which  ex- 
tends for  only  a  very  short  distance  beyond  the  poiut  of  infection 
and  causes  merely  local  disease.  This  is  the  case  with  many 
^^spot  diseases  "  of  leaves,  which  often,  aside  from  their  disfigure- 
ment of  the  foliage,  apparently  cause  no  more  injurious  effect  on 
the  plant  as  a  whole  than  would  result  from  the  destruction  of  the 
same  areas  by  insect  work. 
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In  other  diseases  the  mycelium  may  spread  more  extensively 
from  tiie  point  of  infection,  causing  serious  disturbance,  or  death 
of  whole  organs  or  the  entire  plant.  Armillaria  mellea  destroys- 
the  root  system  of  conifers,  and  causes  death  of  the  tree.  Pythium 
De-Baryanum^  the  best  known  damping-off  fungus,  spreads  over 
the  ground  of  the  seed  bed,  and  kills  seedlings  by  infecting  and 
destroying  their  lower  parts  usually.  *  Phytophtliora  infestans^ 
the  late  blight,  or  potato-rot  fungus,  spreads  with  great  rapidity 
through  the  plant.     Its  infection  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  leaves. 

The  hyphse  forming  mycelia  grow  either  between  the  cellS" 
of  the  host,  usually  giving  off  haustoria  laterally,  which  pierce  the 
adjacent  cells  and  absorb  food,  or,  in  other  species,  of  which  the 
potato  rot  (Phytophthora)  is  an  example,  they  may  push  directly 
through  cells  in  the  way.  Destructive  effects  may  immediately 
follow  infection  (Phytophthora),  or  the  fungus  may  live  for  a 
long  time  in  the  tissues  of  the  host,  extending  its  mycelial  system , 
and  di  awing  food  supplies  by  haustoria,  and  then  abruptly  form* 
its  fructi6cations,  at  the  same  time  killing  the  infected  tissue. 

Different  parasites  absorb  different  substances  from  their  hosts. 
Attention  has  been  called  already  to  the  fact  that  the  powdery 
mildews  penetrate  the  epidermal  cells,  with  their  haustoria,  and 
absorb  through  their  delicate  walls  portions  of  the  nutrient  matters 
of  the  protoplasm.  The  reserves  of  starch  which  accumulate  ia 
the  cells  of  the  host  are  an  especial  object  of  attack  with  the 
potato- rot  fupgus,  Phytophthora,  and  with  many  wood-destroying 
fungi. 

The  cell  wall  is  also  a  chief  object  of  attack  by  wood-destroying 
fungi.  They  "  rot"  the  wood.  Lumber  dealers  have  several  terma 
descriptive  of  the  kind  of  rot  characteristic  of  the  species,  as  red 
rot,  while  rot,  dry  rot,  etc.  Trametes  Fini  produces  ''  ring  shake  '* 
in  pine  wood.  The  hyphae  of  this  fungus  act  first  on  the  ligniGed 
portions  of  the  partition  wall,  dissolving  and  absorbing  first  the 
middle  layer  (primary  membrane)  of  the  wall,  and  thus  loosening 
the  cells  from  each  other.  At  the  same  lime  they  are  dissolving 
the  incrusting  lignin  of  the  secondary  membranes  of  the  wall,  and 
there  is  finally  left  only  a  thin  cellulose  membrane  bearing  the  ash 
constituents.*     Other  fungi,   as  Polyporus  hnrealis^  which  I  find 

1  tiec  Galloway  :  "  Notes  on  the  Fungus  causing  Damping-off."  Trans.  Mass.  Hort.  Soc.» 
Parti.,  1891,  p.  230. 

Atkinson  :  "  Dumping-off ."    Cornell  Univ.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bulletin,  No.  94,  1895. 
*  R.  llartig:  "  Diseases  of  Trees."    Bng.  trans.,  p.  52. 
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occasionally  on  spruce  trees  in  the  Green  Mountains,  are  stated  by 
Hartig  to  exert  a  more  selective  action  on  cellulose. 

I  have  called  your  attention  to  these  details  of  the  work  of  a 
few  parasites  partly  that  you  may  understand  why  it  is  that  a 
given  species  is  restricted  to  so  few  hosts.  Each  would-be  para- 
site may  be  regarded  as  representing  a  definite  number  of  capa- 
bilities. There  are  but  few  higher  plants  exactly  suited  to  its 
needs.  With  resistance  to  be  constantly  overcome  an  unfavor- 
able environment  is  a  fatal  handicap. 

The  effects  of  the  fungous  hyphse  on  the  cell  walls  of  the  host 
indicate  solutional  work  as  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of 
penetration  and  destruction  of  the  cell  wall.  The  hyphs  secrete 
substances,  called  ferments,  capable  of  dissolving  lignin  and  cellu- 
lose of  the  walls.  When  the  tip  of  a  hypha  or  haustorium  is 
applied  to  a  wall  the  portion  in  the  way  is  dissolved  before  it,  if 
the  living  cell  cannot  counteract  or  dispose  of  the  ferment.  There 
must  be  differences  in  the  ferments  secreted  by  different  fungi,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Hartig  in  a  case  of  starch  preservation.* 
A  piece  of  oak  wood  was  infested  with  Polyporua  drycukua  and  P. 
ignuirius  simultaneously.  In  the  region  of  the  wood  where  the 
unlike  kinds  of  mycella  met,  the  starch  was  well  preserved  in  the 
«ells,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  wood  occupied  by  either  fungus 
alone  it  was  wholly  destroyed. 

In  many  cases  cells  of  the  host  are  killed  by  mere  contact  of  a 
hypha  without  penetration.  Some  fluid  poison  from  the  fungus 
must  have  soaked  through  the  wall  of  the  cell,  through  the  resist- 
ing protoplasmic  lining  of  the  cell,  and  exerted  its  deadly  effect 
on  the  protoplasm.  Oxalic  acid  in  the  form  of  free  acid  is  pro- 
duced by  many  fungi.  This  acid  is  very  poisonous  to  living  pro- 
toplasm. It  has  been  suggested  that  fungi  may  kill  the  cells  of 
the  host  by  flooding  them  with  oxalic  acid,  perhaps  aided  by  a 
ferment.* 

Internal  Resistance  to  the  Fungus.  —  Successful  resistance  to 
fungous  invasion  by  cells  in  the  interior  of  the  plant  seems  to  de- 
pend on  vital  processes  of  these  cells  when  in  noimal  health  and 
full  activity.  We  know  how  subject  to  rot  fully  ripe  fruits  are, 
as  for  example  the  apples  now  stored  in  cellars.     Yet  thev  cannot 


>R.  Hartig:  **  ZenetzangMrachelDungeD/*  1878. 

'Ward :  ** CrooDian  Lecture  on  UelaUooB  between  Host  and  Parasite,"  Proc.  of  Boy.  Soc. 
Al :  428, 1890. 
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rot  except  as  the  result  of  fungous  attack,  and  observations  on 
their  infection  by  the  fungi  concerned  in  their  decay  (PenicUlium 
glaucum,  Tricholhecium  roseuniy  etc.)  have  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  fungi  develop  more  easily  the  nearer  the  vital  ix>wera  of  the 
parts  attacked  are  to  their  lower  limit.*  The  same  thing  has  l)een 
found  to  be  true  for  the  vegetative  organs  of  several  species  of 
succulent  plants  which  have  been  studied,  and  Tubeuf  adds  that 
fungi  can  frequently  penetrate  withering  plant  organs,  while  tbey 
could  not  infect  the  fresh  living  tissue.* 

De  Bary  made  an  interesting  experiment  showing  that  the 
entrance  of  a  hypha  into  a  cell  is  dependent  on  the  condition  of 
the  protoplasm :  A  mature  firm  shoot  of  a  Petunia  was  infected 
with  the  mycelium  (of  Botrytis  cinerea)  and  the  hyphaB  penetrated 
into  the  cortex  about  1  cm.,*and  then  grew  no  further;  evidently 
because  the  cell  walls  were  thick,  and  their  protoplasm  disposed 
of  the  poisonous  zymase  (ferment)  as  fast  as  it  reached  them. 
When  the  infection  was  made  on  slightly  etiolated,  rapidly  grow- 
ing shoots,  however,  the  fungus  entered  at  once,  and  destroyed 
the  entire  shoot  otfhand.^ 

Ward*  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  wet  murky  weather,, 
with  frequent  showers  and  a  nearly  saturated  atmosphere,  espe- 
cially if  the  nights  are  cool,  interferes  with  the  normal  physiological 
processes  of  plants  and  lessens  their  capability  to  resist  fungous 
attack.  The  transpiration  stream  is  checked  by  the  already  satu- 
rated condition  of  the  atmosphere,  yet  absorption  by  the  root  con- 
tinues. The  cell  walls  become  suffused  with  water  and  organic 
acids.  In  such  weather  the  plants  are,  physiologically,  in  the 
condition  of  somewhat  etiolated  shoots  with  lowered  vitality,  and 
their  cells  offer  less  than  their  usual  resistance  to  the  fungus. 
They  already  contain  an  abnormal  amount  of  acid  —  more  than* 
they  can  dispose  of — and  are  unable  to  use  up  the  additional 
amount  with  which  the  fungus  floods  them.  Therefore  the  fungus 
prevails. 

It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  the  weather  conditions  just 
described    usually  result    in   an    epidemic  of    fungous  disease. 
Enough  fungi  and  spores  to  start  an  epidemic  are  usually  about 
in  summer.     I  have  already  pointed  out  how  such  weather  favora 

1  Do  Bary  :  "  Morph.  and  Biol,  of  the  Fuugi.*'  Eng.  trans.,  p.  380. 
>  Tubeuf  and  Suilib :  "  Di8ea«es  of  Plimta,"  p.  68, 1897. 
»  Quoted  from  Ward's  "  Croonian  Lecture,"  p.  430. 
*  "  Oruonian  Lecture,"  p.  430. 
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the  f  QDguB  Spores  io  their  germination  and  in  tbeir  penetration  of 
the  epidermis.  If  such  weather  also  lowers  the  vitality  of  the 
host  plant  below  the  point  of  soccessfol  internal  resistance,  we 
can  see  why  the  disease  is  able  to  spread  rapidly  over  entire  fields 
and  whole  States  as  an  epidemic. 

A  fnngus  may  be  well  lodged  in  the  tissues  of  a  host  and  yet 
receive  sncb  effective  resistance  as  to  be  able  to  make  headway 
only  when  the  vital  processes  of  the  host  are  dormant.  This  ia 
well  shown  in  the  contest  between  the  Kuropean  Larch  and  Peziza 
WHlkommii\  a  wound  parasite  which  spreads  in  the  bast  and  wood 
of  the  larch  about  the  point  of  infection,  killing  the  affected  por- 
tions and  producing  a  canker.  During  the  season  of  active  growth 
of  the  larch,  the  fungus  makes  no  headway  and  is,  in  fact,  shut 
o£F  from  the  living  tissue  of  the  host  by  the  formation  of  a  layer 
of  cork.  During  the  autumn  and  winter,  with  the  cessation  of 
growth  of  the  larch,  the  fungus  breaks  through  the  cork  barrier 
and  advances  further  into  the  living  tissues  of  the  host.  As  soon 
as  tlie  canker  spot  makes  its  way  completely  around  the  trunk, 
death  of  all  parts  higher  up  results.  Uartig  has  studied  cases 
which  aflford  evidence  of  such  a  contest  having  been  waged  for  a 
hundred  years.' 

Many  other  examples  might  be  given,  but  those  cited  show  that 
the  protoplasm  of  living  cells  in  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  plant 
has  an  important  part  in  the  resistance  to  fungus  infection,  and 
that  their  maximum  resistance  is  offered  when  they  are  in  good 
health  and  full  activity. 

Resistant  Varieties.  —  Observation  tends  more  and  more  to  show 
that  some  varieties  of  a  species,  and  some  species,  are  more  re- 
sistant to  fungi  than  other  varieties  and  species  perhaps  closely 
related.  In  the  past  the  originators  and  introducers  of  new 
varieties  of  cultivated  plants  have  fixed  their  attention  too  exclu- 
sively on  productiveness,  marketable  character,  flavor,  color, 
beauty,  etc.  Horticulturists  will  eventually  recognize  thnt  ability 
to  resist  parasitic  fungi  is  also  a  very  desirable  character  in  a 
variety,  and  varieties  having  the  qualities  which  we  now  prize  so- 
highly  will  then  be  developed  from  more  resistant  species  and 
races.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  Japanese  Plums,  with 
their  greater  freedom  from  black  knot  than  our  varieties  of  Pru- 
nus  dometttica^  are  well   worthy  of    the  consideration   they  are 

^  **  DiMsaes  of  Traei."   Bag.  trana.,  p.  120. 
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receiving.  By  patient  hybridizing  experiments  Europeans  have 
obtained  vines  with  roots  capable  of  resisting  phylloxera,  with 
foliage  proof  against  the  downy  mildew,  and  with  fruit  giving  the 
esteemed  flavors  to  old  and  well-known  European  wines. 

Eriksson's  researches  on  grain  rusts  have  shown  that  there  are 
some  varieties  of  wheat  able  to  resist  the  more  frequent  forms  of 
rust,  and  in  no  way  endangered  by  them.  By  the  same  method 
varieties  adapted  for  the  rust-infested  districts  of  Australia  have 
also  been  obtained.^  Such  results  show  what  may  be  accomplished. 

Transmission  of  FuTiqous  Disease  to  Offspring,  —  We  have 
hitherto  been  taught  by  writers  on  plant  diseases  that  diseases  of 
plants  are  not  transmitted  to  the  offspring.  Hartig  states  that' 
^^  A  transmission,  by  inheritance,  of  diseases  to  descendants  is 
unknown  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  One  may  without  hesitation 
make  use  of  the  seeds  of  plants  suffering  from  any  conceivable 
disease  for  the  propagation  of  new  plants."  Eriksson's  recently 
published  researches  into  grain  rust '  are  opposed  to  this  conclu- 
sion. He  found  that  outbreaks  of  rust  occur  in  grain  fields  in  a 
way  quite  inexplicable  by  our  former  knowledge  of  rust,  and  he 
was  led  to  suspect  that  the  seed  might  have  been  infected  by  the 
parent.  For  the  last  four  years  he  has  therefore  been  growing 
plants  in  sterilized  earth  in  glass  houses  specially  constructed  to 
keep  out  the  si)ores  of  the  disease  which  may  be  floating  in  the 
air.     He  reaches  the  general  conclusions : 

A.  The  outbreak  of  grain  rust  is  due  (a)  in  the  first  place  to 
germs  of  disease  in  the  host  plant  itself,  which  in  certain  cases 
are  inherited  from  the  parent  plant  through  the  seed,  and  in  which 
they  lead  a  latent  symbiotic  life  as  a  mycoplasma  and  continue  to 
do  so  afterwards  for  a  long  time  in  the  resulting  plant,  and  (b) 
in  the  second  place  to  external  infection  from  the  vicinity. 

B.  The  intensity  of  grain  rust  is  due  (a)  in  the  first  place  to 
the  degree  with  which  the  dominant  outer  circumstances  (weather, 
soil,  manifring,  and  so  forth)  are  able  to  convert  the  inner  germs 
of  disease  from  the  latent  stage  of  a  mycophisma  into  a  visible 
stage  of  mycelium,  and  (b)  in  the  second  place  to  the  accession 
of  infective  material  from  without. 

These  conclusions  have  been  so  recently  announced  that  I  am 

1  Tnbeuf  and  Smith :  "  Diseases  of  PlaoU/'  p.  82. 

>  "  Diseases  of  Trees."    Eng.  trans.,  p.  16. 

B  '<  Swedish  Researches  Into  Grain  Kust,"  '<  Bot.  Gas.*'  26 : 87, 1898. 
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unable  yet  to  realize  their  full  magnitude.  That  one  kind  of  pro- 
toplasm may  live  in  such  close  association  with  another  kind  as  to 
be  indistinguishable  from  the  second  kind,  and  then  later  on  as- 
sume an  independent  existence,  has  not  been  suggested  heretofore. 
If  no  mistake  has  been  made  these  conclusions  must  lead  to  still 
greater  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  plants,  and  especially  of  the 
relations  of  parasitic  fungi  to  higher  plants.  Eriksson  points  out 
*'  that  they  provide  a  new  explanation  for  the  varying  suscepti- 
bility of  different  varieties  of  cereals,  and  also  that  we  are  war- 
ranted in  suggesting  that  the  predisposition  of  Hosford  wheat  to 
yellow  rust  may  be  explained  b}^  assuming  that  between  this  va- 
riety of  wheat  and  the  yellow  rust  an  extremely  vital  mycoplasma- 
symbiosis  is  to  be  found,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Squarehead 
wheat  is  nearly  exempt  from  the  rust  for  the  reason  that  no  such 
symbiosis  has  arisen  between  this  wiieat  and  the  fungus."  They 
certainly  indicate  that  seeds  from  plants  affected  with  rust  should 
not  be  used  for  propagation. 

Discussion. 

Benjamin  P.  Ware  said  that  he  and  other  farmers  are  interested 
particularly  in  club-footed  cabbage.  The  lecturer  had  told  us  that 
spores  may  remain  several  years  in  the  ground,  and  that  they  are 
particularly  liable  to  attack  one  variety.  He  knew  of  a  farm 
where  there  was  a  luxuriant  growth  of  mustai*d  sixty  years  ago. 
It  would  seem  impossible  to  raise  cabbages  there  if  fungus  was 
present,  but  it  was  not.  Cabbage  club  foot  must- be  new.  It  is 
a  modern  introduction.  It  is  said  that  every  variety  of  vegetable 
is  subject  to  thirty  different  diseases. 

Professor  Burt  replied  that  club  root  is  an  old  disease,  having 
been  known  more  than  one  hundred  years.  Old  Scottish  records 
describe  the  disease.  The  original  home  of  the  disease  is  not 
known  ;  it  is  distributed  all  over  the  world.  The  field  of  charlock 
may  not  have  had  the  disease  introduced  there.  A  valley  near 
Mount  Mansfield,  Vt.,  was  so  infected  that  the  cabbage  could  not 
be  grown  there.  On  looking  into  its  introduction  there  it  was 
found  that  some  one  near  Boston  had  sent  infected  plants  there. 
The  gardens  are  now  full  of  it.  The  presence  of  the  disease  in 
cruciferous  weeds  carries  the  disease  over  from  year  to  year. 

Thomas  Harrison  asked  whether  the  continuous  cultivation  of 
the  soil  with  a  cabbage  crop  is  productive  of  the  fungous  disease. 
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Professor  Burt  said  that  it  tends  to  perpetuate  the  fungus.  The 
accumulation  of  the  spores  causes  serious  trouble  in  following 
years.     There  is  no  time  to  give  the  spores  a  chance  to  die  out. 

Mr.  Harrison  noted  that  the  rotation  of  crops  was  recommended, 
and  asked  if  the  crops  destroy  the  fungi. 

Professor  Burt  replied  that  a  fungus  is  liable  to  find  only  a  few 
kinds  of  plants  on  which  it  lives.  If  a  long  rotation  is  practised 
and  no  cruciferous  crop  grown  for  several  years  the  ground  be- 
comes free  from  the  spores  of  the  club-root  fungus.  The  spores 
germinate  and  are  destroyed.  The  crops  of  rotation  must  be 
such  as  will  starve  the  fungus.  With  the  cabbage  a  rotation  of 
beet  and  turnip  would  continue  the  disease. 

Mr.  Harrison  asked  why  there  is  no  club  root  in  certain  parts  of 
New  Jersey. 

Professor  Burt  said  that  limestone  soils  are  found  to  give  ex- 
emption from  the  disease.  The  same  is  found  on  Long  Island, 
where  oyster  shells  are  used. 

Samuel  Hart  well  said  that  manure  will  produce  the  disease,  and 
that  he  should  think  that  air-slaked  lime  would  help,  and  asked 
whether  we  could  thus  plant  cabbages  with  success. 

Professor  Burt  said  that  lime  kills  the  fungi  in  the  ground,  and 
is  a  fungicide  for  spores. 

Mr.  Harrison  said  that  the  wallflower  is  subject  to  club  root. 

Professor  Burt  replied  that  it  is  closely  related  to  the  cabbage. 

On  motion  of  William  C.  Strong,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker 
was  unanimously  passed. 


MEETING   FOR   LECTURE  AND   DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  March  26,  1898. 

A  meeting  for  Lecture  and  Discussion  was  holden  at  eleven 
o'clock  today,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  lecture,  which  was  illustrated  with  many  lantern 
slides,  was  given : 

Some  Native  Ferns  of  New  England. 

By  Hbnrt  L.  Clapp,  Roxbury. 

Many  a  person  has  a  pleasant  circle  of  friends  living  in  differ- 
ent places  and  under  different  conditions:  some  in  cities,  others  in 
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the  coantry ;  some  in  highlaDds  on  aristocratic  streets,  others  iu 
lowlands  on  plebeian  roads ;  but  as  he  takes  up  his  collection  of 
photographs  of  these  friends,  and  looks  at  each  one  in  turn,  what 
pictures  with  all  their  natural  colors  and  movements  flash  upon 
the  screen  of  memory  !  Dress,  manner,  distinguishing  character- 
istics, and  the  individuality,  atmosphere,  and  environment  of  each 
home  come  thronging  upon  his  mental  vitascope.  It  may  be 
winter,  and  summer  vacation  scenes  come  almost  unbidden ;  or  it 
may  be  summer,  and  visions  of  autumn  rambles  and  winter  studies 
come  back  to  him.  These  beautiful,  instructive,  it  may  be  labo- 
rious experiences  are  the  best  part  of  life ;  they  bridge  over  the 
rough  and  sad  places ;  they  kindle  the  imagination  in  anticipation 
of  happier  and  more  useful  seasons  in  the  future. 

The  fern  gatherer  also  has  his  circle  of  friends  in  Nature's 
devious  ways,  and  like  his  human  friends  these  silent  acquain- 
tances have  their  family  and  given  names,  their  selected  places  of 
abode,  their  distinctive  dress  and  habits,  their  inherited  traits, 
and  their  destiny  to  fulfil.  It  may  be  that  they  are  to  be  buried, 
as  in  ages  past,  to  be  exhumed  in  the  form  of  coal  to  ministe^to 
the  comfort  of  man's  body  as  they  now  minister  to  the  happiness 
of  his  mind.  As  a  part  of  his  herbarium  they  may  serve  every 
winter  to  call  up  a  delightful  panorama  of  mountains  and  meadows, 
fields  and  woods,  with  all  the  color  and  movement  of  human  life 
associated  with  it.  It  may  be  that  as  we  look  at  their  photo- 
graphic representations  today  we  shall  be  carried  back  in  memor}^ 
to  delightful  rambles  and  absorbing  studies.  But  beyond  that  is 
the  hope  that  some  listener,  some  looker-on,  may  be  moved  to  seek 
acquaintance  with  those  graceful  plant  forms  which  we  call  ferns, 
and  thereby  experience  a  measure  of  that  quiet  happiness  which 
such  men  as  Gray,  Eaton,  Davenport,  and  Underwood  have 
known. 

Scope  of  this  Hour's  Work,  —  This  illustrated  talk  is  intended 
especially  to  help  those  who  have  made  some  progress  in  the  study 
of  our  common  native  ferns.  Necessarily  the  ground  covered 
will  be  entirely -familiar  to  those  who  have  studied  ferns  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Such  must  not  expect  to  hear  anything  new. 
However,  the  hundred  and  thirty  slides  to  be  shown  will  be  new, 
and,  it  is  hoped,  interesting  and  instructive.  Without  attempting 
to  cover  the  whole  field  of  our  common  ferns,  or  giving  a  com- 
plete botanical   description  of  a  single  species,  we  can  consider 
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some  of  their  most  prominent  cliaracteristics  and  the  most  inter- 
esting phases  in  their  life  history.  Only  such  marked  character- 
istics will  be  mentioned  as  would  be  noticed  by  one  well  acquainted 
with  ferns  in  their  homes.  Minor  details  can  be  found  in  anv 
good  book  on  systematic  botany. 

A  Few  Technical  Terms,  —  We  cannot  talk  about  ferns  with 
profit  unless  we  use  the  appropriate  language,  including  those 
precise  and  expressive  words  which  are  called  technical.  But 
words  alone,  without  antecedent  experience  on  the  pari  of  the 
hearer,  convey  no  meaning,  call  up  no  pictures,  and  make  no 
impression.  Names  are  best  explained  by  the  real  objects  to 
which  the  names  belong ;  wanting  the  real  things,  their  photo- 
graphic representations,  especially  those  on  a  large  scale,  will 
serve  to  make  clear  the  meaning  of  terms. 

That  part  of  a  fern  which  is  above  ground,  including  the  green 
leaf-like  blade -and  its  stem,  is  called  a  frond;  the  stem  in  fern 
language  is  called  the  stipe;  and  its  continuation  through  the  flat 
green  blade  is  the  rachis.  The  separate  leaf-like  parts  extending 
right  and  left  from  the  rachis  are  pinnoe^  the  plural  of  the  Latin 
word  pinna^  meaning  a  feather. 

Many  pinnae  and  some  fronds  resemble  a  loose  sort  of  feather. 
If  the  pinnae  are  divided  into  separate  divisions,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Spiny  Shield-fern,  Aspidium  spinulosum^  such  divisions  are  called 
pinnules  (little  feathers) .  If  the  frond  has  no  pinnae,  but  is  shaped 
like  a  plantain  leaf,  for  example,  it  is  entire;  if  it  has  pinnae  that 
are  not  cut  into  separate  divisions  the  frond  is  once  pinnate;  if 
the  pinnae  are  cut  into  separate  divisions  it  is  bi-pinnate;  if  the 
pinnules  are  similarly  cut  it  is  thrice  pinnate, 

Sori,  or  Fruit  Dots,  —  On  the  under  side  of  many  common  feun 
fronds  there  are  fruit  dots  or  sori^  as  they  are  technically  called. 
They  consist  of  bunches  of  spore  cases,  or  sporangia.  Sometimes 
they  have  coverings  called  indusia^  which  are  of  many  different 
shapes.  A  single  sporangium  contains  innumerable  minute  dust- 
like bodies  called  spores]  which  under  favorable  conditions  develop 
into  minute  vegetable  forms  called  prothalli,  A  cross- section  of  a 
sorus  illustrated  on  a  large  scale  will  indicate  the  relative  [^sitions 
of  the  spores,  sporangia,  and  indusium,  which  make  up  a  sorus, 

Tfve  Great  Aspidium  Family.  —  Members  of  the  Aspidium  fam- 
ily have  been  taken  to  illustrate  the  characteristic  and  minute  parts 
of  ferns,  because  they  are  so  common  that  in  almost  any  open  un- 
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cultivated  place  one  may  find  specimens  enough  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  family.  In  this  family  the  indusium  is  shaped  like  a 
circular  shield,  for  which  the  Greek  word  is  aspidion.  This  word 
gives  the  family  name,  Aspidium,  The  given  or  specific  names  like 
spinulosum  (full  of  spines),  cristatum  (crested),  marginale  (mar- 
ginal), and  many  others,  are  still  more  significant,  as  John  Smith 
is  more  significant  than  Smith  alone.  This  Aspidium  family,  then, 
is  distinguished  by  circular  badges,  family  buttons,  or  coats  of 
arms,  as  they  might  be  called. 

The  Sword  Fern.  —  A  little  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  indu- 
sium is  the  reason  for  the  name  of  another  family,  that  of  the 
Sword  Fern,  the  commonest  fern  of  the  household.  The  botanical 
name,  Nephrolepis  exaltcUa^  is  very  significant.  Nephros  means 
kidney,  and  lepis^  smle.  The  indusium  is  a  kidney-shaped  scale. 
The  frond  is  upright  and  exalted  ;  hence  the  name  exaltcUa.  The 
drooping  habit,  which  the  florists  in  and  around  Boston  have  had 
BO  much  to  do  in  forming,  has  led  -Mr.  Davenport  to  give  to  the 
fern  of  that  form  the  additional  name,  var.  Bosionienais, 

Life  History  of  Ferns,  —  With  these  brief  references  to  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  ferns  and  the  significance  of  their  names  we  are  in  a 
measure  ready  to  consider  their  life  history,  which  in  its  early  part 
is  especially  interesting,  because  it  is  so  different  from  that  of 
flowering  plants,  such  as  the  corn,  the  bean,  and  the  rose. 

For  instance,  in  the  reproduction  of  a  bean  plant  from  a  bean 
the  process  is  direct;  that  is,  what  we  call  a  bean  is  a  complete 
embryo  plant  wrapped  up  with  its  earliest  food  in  a  covering,  and 
under  the  combined  influences  of  heat,  light,  and  moisture  it 
simply  unfolds  ;  there  is  one  development,  one  step.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  fern  spore,  which  is  often  improperly  called  a  seed,  does 
not  produce  a  young  fern  directly,  but  first  gives  rise  to  an  inter- 
mediate form  called  ^  prothallus,  a  minute,  heart-shaped,  leaf-like 
body  that  has  male  organs  called  antheridia  on  the  lower  part  un- 
derneath, and  female  organs  called  archegonia  on  the  upper  part 
near  the  sinus.  The  young  fern  is  a  product  of  this  prothallus, 
and  an  indirect  product  of  the  spore.  There  are  two  steps  in  the 
process  —  two  developments:  first,  the  prothallus  from  the  spore, 
and  then  the  true  fern  from  the  prothallus.  Certainly  ferns  are 
appropriately  called  cryptogamous  plants,  on  account  of  this 
obscure  mode  of  reproduction. 

There  are  ferns  whose  sori,  so  far  as  form  goes,  might  easily  be 
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taken  for  flowers.  Take,  for  example,  the  sori  of  Sdn'zoccena 
Brunotu8^  a  feru  native  to  the  East  Indies.  The  indusiiim  is 
divided  into  six  petaloid  forms,  which  come  frqm  under  the  spor- 
angia instead  of  covering  Ihem  from  above,  as  indnsia  commonly 
do.  The  sporangia  resemble  the  achenia,  or  seed-vessels,  of  some 
members  of  the  Crowfoot  family.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  form  is 
concerned,  these  sori  might  be  taken  for  small  buttercups,  the 
divisions  of  the  indnsia  representing  sepals  and  the  sporangia, 
achenia. 

Distribution  of  Spores,  —  Let  us  consider  the  curious  means 
by  which  spores  find  themselves  in  favorable  conditions  for  the 
production  of  prothalli  —  how  they  escape  from  the  spore  cases 
and  reach  the  earth  where  their  work  is  to  be  started. 

The  sporangia,  or  spore  cases,  of  the  Christmas  Fern,  Aspidium 
acrostichoidesj  under  favorable  conditions  will  illustrate  how  spores 
are  thrown  from  the  cases.  One  important  part  of  the  sporangium 
consists  in  the  annulns,  or  ring,  on  the  outside.  In  drying,  this  ring 
contracts,  ruptures  the  fragile  walls  of  the  sporangium  straight 
across,  and  bends  backward,  sometimes  so  far  that  one  end  of  the 
ring  meets  the  other  end,  carrying  the  spores  on  the  ruptured  walls 
backward  at  the  same  time.  Then  it  suddenly  springs  violently 
forward,  throwing  the  spores  away,  and  returns  to  its  former  posi- 
tion. If  the  ring  is  wet  and  dried  a  number  of  times  the  action  is 
repeated  as  often,  so  that  between  sunshine  and  showers  the 
spores  are  pretty  effectually  scattered,  and  the  ring  is  worn  out 
with  hard  work. 

I  took  an  Aspidium  frond  from  the  press  in  a  warm  summer 
evening  and  placed  it  on  the  table  near  a  study  lamp  to  examine 
the  sori.  I  had  scarcely  adjusted  the  magnifying  glass  when  I 
saw  a  violent  commotion  among  the  sporangia.  They  curled, 
twisted,  snapped,  and  seemed  to  be  batting  each  other  vigorously. 
The  moisture  in  them  had  not  been  entirely' dried  out  while  they  lay 
in  the  press ;  but  the  heat  of  the  lamp  combined  with  the  warm 
•atmosphere  of  the  room  quickly  dissipated  moisture  enough  to  pro- 
duce the  actions  mentioned.  A  teacher  who  was  inclined  to  doubt 
my  statement  of  what  I  saw,  afterward  observed  similar  motions 
while  holding  fruit  dots  in  her  hand.  Professor  Atkinson,  of 
Cornell  University,  by  moistening  sporangia  with  water  and  dry- 
ing them  over  an  alcohol  flame,  caused  violent  action  to  take  place 
in  sporangia  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  old. 
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The  spores  of  the  Flowering  Fern,  Osmunda  regalis.  are  dis- 
persed by  the  springing  of  the  two  parts  of  the  sporangium,  the 
spores  being  thrown  in  two  directions.  Among  flowering  plants 
a  great  many  similar  springing  contrivances  have  been  observed. 
Examples  of  such  are  seen  in  jewel-weed,  witch-hazel,  violet, 
cranes-bill,  storks-bill,  wood  sorrel,  and  other  plants. 

Crosiers*  —  One  who  can  name  plants  only  when  they  are  in 
blossom  is  not  much  of  a  botanist ;  but  if  he  has  studied  plants  in 
their  homes  and  can  name  them  as  soon  as  they  appear  above 
ground  in  spring,  and  can  distinguish  them  by  their  leaves  merely, 
he  can  claim  to  know  them  well.  So  one  who  has  studied  ferns 
in  their  homes  from  the  start  can  distinguish  genera  and  species 
by  the  crosiers  as  soon  as  they  rise  from  the  ground  in  spring. 
The  crosier  is  a  young  fern  frond  rolled  up  as  a  strip  of  carf)et  is. 
It  takes  its  name  from  its  resemblance,  when  partly  unrolled,  to  a 
bishop's  staff,  which  is  sometimes  called  a  crosier.  Its  head  is 
curved  in  the  form  of  a  shepherd's  crook.  The  fern  crosier  in 
spring  simply  unrolls  and  grows  in  every  part  at  the  same  time, 
developing  somewhat  like  a  bud  and  somewhat  like  a  bean  plant 
from  a  bean. 

Many  buds,  as  those  of  the  horse-chestnut  and  the  poplar,  for 
example,  have  the  tender  parts  protected  by  a  substance  resem- 
bling fur.  In  a  similar  manner  the  young  and  tender  crosiers  of 
some  ferns  are  protected,  some  by  wool  and  some  by  chaffy 
scales,  nsually  of  a  brown  color.  Crosiers,  like  buds,  are  made  up 
io  the  fall,  and  in  early  spring  may  be  found  grouped  in  a  circular 
form  called  a  crown.  The  crown  of  Aspidium  marginale  is  usu- 
ally very  conspicuous,  and  is  covered  with  dark  brown  scales. 
The  Christmas  Fern  has  a  white  satiny  fur;  the  Cinnamon  Fern, 
Osmunda cinnamomea^  a  brownish  wool ;  Clayton's  Fern,  Osmunda 
Claytoniaruiy  a  white  wool.  The  Royal  Fern,  Osmunda  regalis^ 
also  has  crosiers  protected  by  white  wool,  but  its  slender  lake-red 
stems  or  stipes  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  any  other  common 
fern  in  this  region  at  an  early  stage  of  growth. 

The  crosiers  of  many  ferns  do  not  have  the  means  of  protection 
referred  to,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lady  Fern,  for  example.  The 
coiied-up  form  seems  to  serve  the  purpose  of  protection  sufficiently 
well. 

To  the   unobservant  or   uninterested  person  crosiers  look  very 
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mach  alike,  but  the  more  one  studies  them  in  their  homes  the  more 
obvious  their  differences  become. 

DissimUarily  of  Fronds, — To  carry  on  the  life  history  of  ferns 
farther,  another  step  must  be  taken,  and  that  is  the  development 
of  crosiers  into  fronds.  Fronds  especially  show  very  marked  dif- 
ferences, although  they  too  have  been  declared  to  *'  look  all  alike. '^ 
We  will  now  compare  a  few  fronds  unlike  in  shape. 

Clayton's  Fern,  Osmunda  Claytoniana^  bears  but  little  resem- 
blance to  the  Royal  Fern,  Osmunda  regalis.  Its  fruit  is  on  pin- 
nse,  from  two  to  five  pairs,  midway  of  the  frond;  and,  since 
these  fertile  pinnae  make  a  break  in  the  sterile  pinnae,  the  fern 
is  sometimes  called  the  Interrupted  Fern.  The  foliate  parts  of 
the  Royal  Fern  resemble  the  leaves  of  a  shrub  more  than  those  of 
any  other  fern  in  this  region.  The  fruit  is  on  long  stems  branch- 
ing out  at  the  top  of  the  frond. 

The  Christmas  Fern,  Aspidium  acrostichoideSy  is  sword-shaped 
in  outline.  It  has  pinnae,  but  no  pinnules,  and  the  sori  are  on 
the  upper  pinnae,  which  are  narrower  than  the  sterile  pinnae.  The 
Oak  Fern,  Pliegopteris  Dryopteris^  is  ternate,  or  in  three  well- 
defined  parts,  each  part  being  more  or  lees  triangular  in  form. 
The  Beech  Fern,  Pliegopteris  polypodioides^  has  the  form  of  an 
arrowhead,  and  the  two  lower. pinnae  are  deflexed  or  bent  down- 
ward aud  forward.  The  Maiden-hair  Fern,  Adiantum  pedaiumy 
bends  around  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe.  Surely 
these  fronds  do  not  resemble  one  another.  There  are  some  that 
do,  which  will  be  mentioned  later,  when  one  more  stage  in  their 
life  history  has  been  noticed. 

Basis  of  Classification,  —  Notwithstanding  the  great  diversity  of 
forms  in  fern  fronds,  the  basis  of  classification  is  generally  found 
in  the  composition,  position,  shape,  and  size  of  the  sori.  The  mode 
of  vcining  and  the  rootstalk  are  also  important.  The  principal 
forms  of  sori  are  circular,  stitch-shaped,  straight  and  curved, 
cup-shaped,  globular,  and  marginal  —  the  last  when  the  edge  of 
some  part  of  the  frond  is  turned  over  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  hem 
for  the  protection  of  the  spore  cases.  A  comparison  of  the  sori 
on  the  pinnae  of  several  species  of  our  native  ferns  will  illustrate 
the  importance  of  sori  as  a  basis  of  classification.  Take,  for  illus- 
tration, a  pinna  each  of  Aspidium  marginale,  Asplenium  thelypter" 
oideSj  and  Dicksonia  pilosiuscula.  The  first  has  elevated  sori, 
with  shield-shaped  indusia  on  the  margin  of  the  lobes  of  the  pinna  ; 
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the  second  has  straight  stitch-shaped  sori  at  an'[angle  with  the 
midrib  of  the  lobe  ;  and  the  third  has  cup-shaped  sori  in  the  sinuses 
of  the  pinnules.  Each  of  these  species  is  put  in  a  different  genus 
from  the  others  by  reason  of  the  differences  in  their  sori. 

Members  of  the  Aspidium  Family,  — Keeping  in  mind  that  the 
Aspidiam  family  is  distinguished  by  indusia  resembling  circular 
badges  or  shields,  we  will  notice  the  main  characteristics  of  the 
species  common  in  this  region. 

First  in  frequency  comes  the  Mountain  Fern,  Aspidium  Nove- 
boracense.  The  fronds  taper  both  ways  from  the  upper  middle 
part,  the  lower  pinnse  gradually  growing  farther  apart  and  smaller. 
This  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  that  to  distinguish  the  fern  no 
other  is  really  necessary.  No  other  common  fern  has  this  char- 
acteristic. The  sori  are  minute,  and  unless  they  are  in  just  the  right 
stage  of  development  the  glandular  indusia  are  hard  to  make  out. 
This  fern  grows  on  rocky,  wooded  hillsides  and  mountains.  In 
color  it  is  light  yellowish-green  —  so  light  as  to  take  almost  white 
with  the  ordinary  photographic  plate,  with  which  both  yellow  and 
green  commonly  take  black.  When  the  sunbeams  come  throush 
the  openings  in  the  foliage  of  the  trees  and  strike  on  these  light- 
reflecting  fronds  the  effect  is  unusually  brilliant.  They  are  deli- 
cate in  structure  and  tender  in  constitution,  passing  away  at  the 
first  approach  of   cold  weather. 

The  Meadow  Fern,  Aspidium  Tlielypteris,  is  very  common  in 
moist  woods  and  low  land  bordering  on  woods.  The  pinnae 
commonly  make  a  right  angle  with  the  rachis,  and  the  lowest  are 
but  little  smaller  than  the  largest  on  the  frond,  and,  therefore, 
it  need  not  be  mistaken  for  the  Mountain  Fern  just  described. 
The  fertile  frond  looks  quite  different  from  the  sterile  frond. 
The  margins  of  the  lobes  are  strongly  revolute,  or  rolled  over 
so  much  as  to  make  the  lobes  look  narrow  and  acute.  This 
contraction  of  lobes  or  pinnae  in  fertile  fronds  is  found  in  other 
species  to  be  noticed  later.  If  the  frond  is  taken  at  tlie  right 
season  the  circular  indusia  and  the  beginning  of  the  curvature  in 
the  margins  of  the  lobes  may  be  seen  plainly. 

A  very  interesting  fern,  called  by  Mr.  Davenport  Aspidium 
simtdatum,  shows  resemblances  to  both  the  Mountain  Fern  and 
the  Meadow  Fern.  It  has  the  shape  of  the  Meadow  Fern,  but  its 
sori  are  larger  and  its  indusia  are  glandular,  while  the  indusia  of 
the    Meadow  Fern  are  not  glandular.     It  is  like   the   Mountain 
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Fern  in  respect  to  the  glandular  indusia  and  pubescent  midribs, 
but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  its  larger  sori  and  Thelyptcris-iike 
fronds.  Mr.  Davenport  says  that  it  is  somewhat  later  than  its 
congeners,  and  prefers  cool,  swampy  woodlands,  and  that  he  has 
called  it  ^fmuZa^f^m,  ^'on  account  of  its  remarkable  simulation  of 
a  narrow  woodland  form  of  Asplemum  Filix-fcemina^  which  almost 
invariably  has  conduplicate  pinnae  when  growing  in  the  sun." 

The  Spiny  Shield  Fern,  Aspidium  spinulosum^  takes  its  specific 
name  from  the  sharp  points  or  spines  ending  the  numerous  lobes 
of  the  pinnules.  Spinulosum  (full  of  spines)  is,  therefore,  a  very 
significant  name.  The  pinnae  are  commonly  set  on  the  rachis  at 
an  angle  varying  from  forty-five  degrees  to  sixty  degrees,  the 
lower  ones  being  broadly  triangular  in  shape.  The  basal  pinnules 
on  the  lowest  pair  of  pinnae  are  the  longest,  and  they  suggest  bow- 
knots  with  the  ends  slanting  downward.  This  prominent  char- 
acteristic will  nearly  always  be  sufficient  for  the  identification  of 
the  fern.  The  pinnules  are  set  obliquely  on  the  midrib,  and  the 
indusia  have  no  glands.  The  frond  is  oftenest  twice  pinnate, 
commonly  light  yellowish-green,  somewhat  coarse  in  texture,  and 
deeply  veined  on  the  upper  side.  It  is  an  evergreen,  and  grows  in 
partly  shaded  places  near  rocks. 

This  type  form  of  spinulosum  has  been  described  somewhat 
carefully  for  the  reason  that  it  is  likely  at  6rst  to  be  confounded 
with  its  more  common  variety,  Aspidium  spinulosum  var.  inter- 
medium. Nevertheless  they  are  unlike  in  almost  every  feature 
that  has  been  mentioned.  To  be  sure,  the  lobes  of  the  pinnules  of 
the  variety  intermedium  have  spines,  and  the  outline  is  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  type.  There  the  resemblance  ends.  The  pinnae 
are  set  on  the  rachis  at  an  angle  varying  from  sixty  degrees  at  the 
top  of  the  blade  to  ninety  degrees  at  the  bottom.  The  largest 
pinnules  on  the  lowest  pair  of  pinnae  are  not  the  basal  ones,  but 
next  to  them,  and  there  is  no  suggestion  of  a  bowknot.  The 
pinnules  are  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  midrib,  and  the  indusia 
have  glands,  whicli  can  be  seen  best  just  before  the  indusia  begin  to 
shrivel.  Indeed,  the  indusia  pass  away  so  soon  that  the  sori  appear 
naked.  The  frond  is  oftenest  thrice  pinnate,  very  dark  green,  fine 
and  lace-like  in  texture,  and  loves  the  deepest  shade.  Seldom 
have  I  found  it  outside  of  dense,  dark  woods.  When  this  descrii>- 
tion  is  compared  with  that  of  the  typical  spinulosum  not  much 
resemblance  will  be  seen. 


i 
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\  The  next  variety  of  Aspidium  spinulosum  is  dilatatum^  easily 

!  distinguished  by  its  great  breadth  and   thrice-pinnate  divisions ; 

that  is,  the  pinnules  are  divided  to  the  midrib.     The  type  form  is 
onl3'  twice  pinnate. 

The  Crested  Shield  Pfern,  Aspidium  cristatum^  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  native  ferns.  The  frond  is  linear-oblong  or  lanceo- 
late in  outline  and  twice  pinnate ;  the  pinnse  are  short,  thick,  and 
triangular,  and  the  flnt  sori  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other 
member  of  the  family  in  our  region.  This  fern  is  an  evergreen, 
not  very  common,  and  bears  transplanting  well. 

Aspidium  Boottii^  though  now  recognized  as  a  distinct  species, 
was  formerly  considered  a  cross  between   A.  cristatum  and   A. 

« 

spinulosum  var.  inteTmedium.  It  resembles  A.  cristatum  in  its 
general  shape,  erect  habit  of  growth,  and  triangular  lower  pinn»e. 
It  is  like  var.  intermedium  in  regard  to  its  thrice-pinnate  divisions, 
thin  texture,  glandular  indusia,  dark  green  color,  and  spinulose- 
toothed  pinnules  set  on  the  midrib  nearly  at  right  angles  with  it. 
It  is  much  taller  than  either  cristatum  or  intermedium.  The  fact 
that  the  spores  are  sterile  is  strong  evidence  of  its  being  a  cross. 
It  is  a  rare  fern,  probably  on  account  of  its  sterility. 

Aspidium  marginale  is  one  of  our  most  attractive  evergreen 
ferns.  The  frond  is  graceful,  but  firm  in  texture  ;  the  upper  surface 
is  noticeably  bluish-green,  and  the  under  surface  very  gray.  The 
pinnse  taper  to  long  points  and  curve  upward,  and  the  pinnules  bear 
on  their  margins  elevated  sori  resembling  apple  tarts.  Indeed,  they 
are  so  high  that  when  placed  in  the  sun  the}'  cast  long  shadows  on 
the  pinnules.  The  shield-shaped  sori  being  situated  on  the  margins 
of  the  pinnules,  the  name  Aspidium  marginale  is  most  appropriate. 
Its  thick,  leathery  texture  qualifies  it  for  an  evergreen,  and  this, 
added  to  the  fact  that  it  is  easy  to  raise,  makes  it  a  fern  of  the 
first  quality  for  the  fernery.  It  has  been  growing  vigorously  for 
seven  years  in  the  George  Putnam  School  Garden.  The  cliaffy 
brown  scales  that  cover  the  undeveloped  crosiers  in  early  spring 
persist  on  the  stipes  when  the  fronds  are  fully  developed. 

A  fern  that  partakes  of  the  characteristics  of  both  Aspidium 
cristatum  and  Aspidium  marginale  was  discovered  in  1880  by 
Raynal  Dodge,  of  Newburyport.  Mr.  Davenport  has  raised  and 
studied  it  for  three  or  four  years,  and  with  the  best  of  reasons  has 
declared  it  to  be  a  cross  between  the  species  named  ai)ove.  The 
upper  part  of  the  frond  is  exactly  like  that  of  A.  marginale^  while 
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the  lower  part  is  like  that  of  A.  cristcUum,  Moreover,  the  root- 
stock  is  erect  like  that  of  A.  marginale^  while  the  texture  and 
venation  are  like  those  of  A,  cristatum.  Again,  the  crosiers  being 
thickly  covered  with  liglit  brown  scales,  and  the  indasia  being  con- 
vex, it  is  like  A,  marginale. 

If  so  well-marked  a  species  can  be  found  in  a  region  supposed 
to  be  thoroughly  searched,  other  hybrids,  varieties,  or  even  species, 
may  be  discovered  by  some  diligent  observer. 

The  native  evergreen  fern  that  holds  the  first  place  is  the  Christ- 
mas Fern,  Aspidium  acrostichoidea.  It  is  sword-shaped  in  outlincr 
thick  and  leathery  in  texture,  glossy  dark  green  in  color,  and 
produces  its  sori  on  the  contracted  upper  pinnae,  tliough  the  tips 
of  the  lower  pinnae  sometimes  have  sori.  The  pinnae  are  generally 
entire,  slightly  toothed  and  scythe-shaped,  and  at  the  base  on  the 
upper  side  have  a  decided  heel ;  but  in  the  variety  incisum  the 
pinnae  are  cut  into  pointed  lobes.  This  variety  seems  to  be  per- 
manent, since  one  in  the  George  Putnam  School  fernery  has 
shown  the  characteristic  marks  for  four  or  five  years  without  inter- 
mission. The  Christmas  Fern  grows  in  well-shaded  places,  'and 
when  the  fronds  come  up  through  the  snow  in  the  woods  the 
glossy,  dark  green  clumps  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the  white 
snow.  In  Canada  especially  it  often  grows  in  immense  clumps. 
The  crosiers  are  covered  with  a  silky  white  glistening  coat,  and 
are  the  most  fantastic,  not  to  say  decorative,  looking  crosiers  that 
1  have  seen. 

The  Asplenium  Family. — Next  in  importance  to  the  Aspid- 
ium  family  is  the  Asplenium  family,  and  the  member  seen  most 
frequently  is  the  Lady  Fern,  A.  Filix-foemina,  One  can  hardly 
say  where  it  does  not  grow,  it  is  so  common.  It  may  be  distin- 
guished easily  by  its  fruit  dots,  which  sometimes  arc  straight  and 
sometimes  curved  like  a  horse-shoe,  and  soon  run  together,  form- 
ing dense  dusty  brown  patches  on  the  under  side  of  the  pinnules. 
The  frond  when  growing  in  the  shade  is  ovate  lanceolate,  but  in 
places  exposed  to  the  sun  it  changes  its  form  so  much  as  to  appear 
to  be  a  different  species.  In  the  latter  case  the  pinnae  curve  up- 
ward in  a  vertical  direction,  and  the  pinnules  stand  back  to  back 
as  if  to  repel  all  hostile  forces  in  the  form  of  wind,  cold,  rain, 
and  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Professor  D.  C.  Eaton  called  this  form 
var.  angustum. 

The  fern  puts  itself  in  this  attitude  to  protect  itself  from  the 
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too  intense  rays  of  the  sun,  which  cause  too  rapid  transpiration  of 
moisture  from  the  foliage.  It  often  grows  by  the  side  of  roads 
on  dry  gravelly  banks  where  there  is  but  little  moisture,  and  if  by 
reason  of  a  hot  sun  there  is  too  rapid  transpiration  of  moisture 
from  the  foliage  the  roots  cannot  take  up  enough  to  supply  its 
place,  and  the  frond  wilts  and  perhaps  dies.  Other  ferns  have 
the  habit  of  drawiug  their  parts  together  for  protective  purposes, 
as,  for  example,  the  Flowering  Ferns,  which  will  be  considered 
later. 

The  most  striking  illustrations  of  this  habit  of  taking  a  protec- 
tive position  are  found  in  the  so-called  Compass  Plants,  Lactuca 
Scariolay  which  grows  in  Europe,  and  Silphium  laciniatum^  a 
Western  plant.  Their  broad  surfaces  face  tlie  east  and  west 
points,  while  the  edges  of  the  leiives  extend  north  and  south. 
So  constant  is  this  habit  that  in  former  years  hunters  and 
travellers  were  accustomed  to  be  guided  by  the  position  of  the 
Silphium  leaves  in  their  wanderings  over  the  trackless  prairies. 

Probably  there  are  more  varieties  of  the  Lady  Fern  than  of  any 
other  fern  on  the  earth.  Many  of  them  have  been  found  growing 
wild,  but  by  far  the  larger  number  have  been  produced  by  sowing 
varieties  of  spores  together.  In  England,  Lowe,  Moore,  and 
Clapham,  especiall}',  have  spent  a  large  part  of  their  lives  in 
producing  such  varieties.  Mr.  Lowe,  during  a  period  of  fifty 
years,  has  produced  at  least  four  hundred  varieties  of  the  Lady 
Fern,  some  of  which  are  very  remarkable.  By  looking  at  the 
type  form  again  we  can  better  appreciate  the  remarkable  changes 
iu  form  to  be  seen  in  the  varieties.  The  variety  corymbiferuni 
presents  an  extraordinary  example  of  pinnae  forking  at  the  ends 
again  and  again,  until  the  end  of  every  pinna  becomes  fau-shaped 
or  takes  the  form  of  a  corymb,  whence  the  name  corymhiferum 
(bearing  corymbs).  This  variety  was  found  growing  wild  on  Ihe 
Island  of  Guernsey,  one  of  the  Channel  Islands.  The  variety 
acrocladon,  found  growing  wild  near  Howard  Castle,  Englnnd,  by 
Mr.  Clapham,  shows  still  more  remarkable  vanatious  from  the 
type  form.  It  takes  an  arborescent  form  and  resembles  an  elm 
tree  flattened  out.  The  subdivision  of  the  rachis  so  as  to  simulate 
the  branching  of  a  tree  is  unique. 

The  variety  Fama  was  originated  by  Mr.  Lowe.  It  is  quite  re- 
markable for  the  bifurcation  of  the  rachis  and  of  each  pinna.  The 
pinnae  are  widcl}*  separated  and  the  pinnules  are  much  contracted. 
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Hebe^  another  variety  originated  by  Mr.  Lowe,  shows  a  stronger 
tendency  to  bifurcate,  especially  at  the  top  and  on  the  lower 
pinnae,  which  are  noticeably  lax.  The  bifurcation  is  repeated, 
until  each  of  the  lower  pinnae  terminates  in  a  crest.  Mxdtifidum^ 
originated  by  Mr.  Lowe,  has  the  pinnae  the  usual  distance  apart, 
but  they  are  very  delicate  in  form  and  end  in  many  divisions, 
whence  the  name  muUifidum  (divided  many  times).  The  pinnules 
are  extremely  regular  in  arrangement,  and  gradually  diminish  in 
size  to  the  ends  of  the  pinnae. 

I  have  noticed  some  remarkable  variations  in  the  fronds  of  the 
Lad}'  Fern,  besides  those  in  the  case  of  fronds  growing  in  exposed 
places  already  referred  to.  There  are  various  degrees  of  thicken- 
ing of  the  frond  at  the  top  and  of  rolling  up  so  as  to  form  a  some- 
what compact  ball  of  stunted  and  misshapen  pinnae  and  pinnules. 
So  many  similar  forms  in  other  plants  are  caused  by  grubs  that 
these  fern  balls  would  seem  to  be  caused  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
an  examination  of  many  specimens  has  never  been  rewarded  with 
the  discovery  of  a  single  grub.  The  disposition  to  thicken  and 
bifurcate  at  the  top  in  case  of  perfectly  erect  fronds,  then  to 
bend  a  little  in  the  case  of  one  frond,  and  more  and  more  in  the 
case  of  others,  seems  to  show  the  nature  of  the  fern  rather  than 
the  presence  of  grubs. 

The  crosiers  of  the  Lady  Fern  are  scrawny  looking  things  with- 
out wool  or  scales.  The  stems  are  commonly  blackish-brown,  but 
often  lake-red  in  color,  like  those  of  the  Royal  Fern,  but  the 
absence  of  wool  serves  to  distinguish  them. 

Asplenium  thelypteroides  is  not  a  very  common  fern,  but  has 
interesting  characteristics.  The  pinnae  are  remarkably  acuminate, 
or  long  taper  pointed.  The  sori  are  stitch-shaped  and  straight. 
The  indusia  at  a  certain  stage  of  growth  resemble  light  blue  silk 
stitches,  and,  once  seen  in  their  most  beautiful  condition,  will 
make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  memory  of  the  observer.  So  far 
as  the  sori  are  concerned  this  fern  is  one  of  our  best  types  of  the 
Asplenium  family.  It  flourishes  well  under  cultivation,  and  needs 
but  little  care. 

Flovjering  Ferns.  — The  Osmundas  are  called  Flowering  Ferns 
because  the  fruit  appears  in  the  same  relative  position  to  the  frond 
in  which  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  phaenogamous  plants  appear  to 
their   respective   plants.      Flowering    plants   usually   have    their 

» 

flowers  at  the  top  of  the  leafy  stem,  like  the  rose  bush,  or  on  a 
stalk  separate  from  the  leaves,  like  the  dandelion. 
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The  Ro3'al  Fern,  Osmunda  regcUis^  has  its  fruit,  which  looks 
like  a  claster  of  flowers,  on  the  top  of  the  leafy  stem,  which  is 
much  branched.  The  whole  arrangement  is  like  that  of  the  pink 
spiraea  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  foliage  bears  no  resemblance  to 
that  of  our  common  ferns,  bnt  is  more  like  that  of  some  flowering 
plant  or  tree,  like  the  locust.  The  pinnules  look  like  the  leaves  of 
some  shrub.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  Ave  feet  in  this  country, 
but  in  England,  which  has  a  moister  climate,  it  reaches  eleven 
feet,  and  on  account  of  its  height  and  beauty  the  name  Royal 
Fern  is  well  bestowed.  In  the  shade  the  branches,  both  of  foliage 
and  fruit,  spread  or  make  wide  angles  with  the  rachis ;  but  in 
exposed  places  the  branches  take  a  position  nearly  vertical,  at  the 
same  time  drawing  pinnules  and  fruit  clusters  together.  The 
crosiers  are  clothed  with  wool  slightly  varying  from  white,  and 
the  stems  are  of  a  beautiful  lake-red  color.  If  various  crosiers 
covered  with  wool  are  seen  growing  together  in  spring  in  the  same 
locality  those  with  lake-red  stems  may  be  known  as  Royal  Ferns 
in  the  process  of  developing. 

OsmundUi  Claytoniana  has  the  fertile  pinnae  midway  of  the 
frond,  and  so  is  called  the  Interrupted  Fern.  The  fertile  pinnae 
differ  much  in  number  and  mode  of  fruiting.  Sometimes  there  is 
only  one  pair,  then  one  and  a  half,  then  two,  and  so  on  up  to  five 
pairs.  The  globose  sporangia  are  arranged  in  circular  uncovered 
bunches  on  the  much  contracted  pinnules,  which  are  occasionally 
flat,  but  commonly'  dense  and  cylindrical.  This  fern  also  has  the 
habit  of  spreading  its  pinnae  when  it  grows  in  the  shade,  and 
elevating  them  so  as  to  make  a  sharp  angle  with  the  rachis  when 
growing  in  the  sun.  This  illustrates  another  attempt  to  prevent 
too  rapid  transpiration  of  moisture  from  the  foliage.  Magnificent 
specimens  of  this  fern  grow  in  Hyde  Park.  It  has  been  grown 
successfully  in  the  George  Putnam  School  Garden  for  six  or  seven 
years.  The  crosiers  a4*e  clothed  with  nearly  white  wool,  and  are 
as  beautiful  as  any  growing  in  this  region. 

The  blade  is  often  light  yellowish-green,  especially  when  young, 
and  droops  gracefully,  so  that  there  is  little  need  of  confound- 
ing it  with  the  third  species  of  Osmunda,  the  Cinnamon  Fern, 
Osmunda  cinnamomea^  which  is  stiff,  erect,  and  dark  green  in 
color,  and  the  pinnae  nearly  always  make  a  noticeable  angle  with 
the  rachis,  but  in  open  places  the  angle  is  quite  sharp.  There 
is  a  little  tuft  of  brown  wool  where  the  pinnae  join  the  rachis. 
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which  serves  to  distinguish  a  frond  of  the  Cinnamon  Fern  from 
one  of  the  Interrupted  Fern.  The  fertile  fronds  are  much  shorter 
than  the  sterile,  and  soou  wither  and  fall  down  in  a  limp,  strag- 
gling way.  As  a  rule  the  fruit  is  on  a  stalk  by  itself,  and  clustered 
together  in  the  form  of  a  club  ;  but  I  have  found  in  the  same  clump 
many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  form  fruit.  The  crosiers  are  covered 
with  wool  slightly  cinnamon-colored,  and  so  they  are  prepared  to 
start  from  the  ground  in  spring  among  the  very  foremost. 

The  Onodeas. — The  Sensitive  Fern,  Onoclea  sensibilis,  is  ex- 
ceedingly common.  Except  on  high  land  it  grows  wherever  ferns 
grow  —  in  woods,  open  fields,  pastures,  meadows,  and  along 
stone  walls.  It  is  not  sensitive  about  the  location  of  its  home, 
provided  it  is  not  dry. 

Ordinarily  the  fruit  does  not  appear  on  a  leaf-like  form,  but  on 
a  stalk  by  itself.  It  consists  of  small  berry-like  forms  arranged 
on  stiff,  straight  branches.  These  spheroidal  forms  contain  the 
sporangia,  or  spore  cases.  The  fertile  frond  is  a  much  modified 
form  of  the  broad,  unfertile  foliate  frond.  Sometimes  the  modi- 
fication is  only  partly  completed  on  either  side  of  the  rachis,  and 
sometimes  it  is  complete  on  one  side  and  incomplete  on  the  other. 
In  a  small  area,  perhaps  thirty  feet  square,  I  have  found  a  com- 
plete graded  series  of  modifications,  from  the  expanded  sterile 
frond  to  the  complete  fertile  frond.  These  imperfectly  fruited 
fronds  have  been  called  variety  obtusilobata^  but,  since  they  are 
very  variable  and  uncertain  to  appear  again  in  the  same  place, 
they  do  not  deserve  to  be  so  classed.  They  are  simply  unstable 
variations,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  growth  of  Clayton's  Fern  and 
the  Cinnamon  Fern ;  but  they  present  a  valuable  lesson  in  mor- 
phology ;  they  illustrate  how  seed  vessels  generally  are  formed 
from  leaves. 

The  Sensitive  Fern  has  a  most  ancient  pedigree,  having  come 
down  to  our  time,  unchanged  in  form,  from  a  period  half  a  million 
years  back.  It  is  older  than  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  the  Hima- 
layas, and  is  supposed  to  have  come  into  existence  during  the 
Challc  age,  before  mammals  appeared  on  the  earth.  Sir  William 
Dawson  places  it  in  a  later  period,  the  Eocene,  and  says  it  is 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Laramie  beds  in  the  West. 

The  Ostrich  Fern,  Onoclea  Struthiopteris^  is  appropriately 
named,  since  both  the  fertile  and  sterile  fronds  resemble  ostrich 
feathers.     The  sterile  fronds  taper  downward  in  a  marked  manner, 
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like  those  of  the  Mountain  Fern,  but  the  frond  is  two  or  three 
times  as  large  as  that  of  the  Mountain  Fern,  and  the  lower  pinnae 
are  comparutively  near  together.  The  fertile  fronds  are  much 
shorter  than  the  sterile,  and  look  like  silk  twist.  They  suggest  a 
buttonhole,  or  a  piece  of  embroidery  worked  with  lustrous  brown 
silk.  The  crosiers  are  without  wool  or  scales  and  keep  their 
rolled- up  form  until  the  lower  pinnse  are  well  developed,  and  the 
frond  has  attained  a  considerable  height. 

This  is  the  giant  among  our  native  ferns.  In  Canada  I  have 
found  it  growing  seven  feet  high.  It  is  entirely  hardy  and  easy  of 
cultivation.  One  planted  in  the  fernery  of  the  George  Putnam 
School  years  ago  has  spread  widely  and  given  the  pupils  many 
opportunities  to  observe  its  development ''  from  start  to  finish." 

The  Rock  Fern,  — The  Common  Polypody,  Polypodium  vuLgare^ 
is  often  called  the  Rock  Fern,  because  it  is  nearly  always  found 
growing  in  a  thin  layer  of  loose  leaf- mould  on  rocks.  The  layer 
may  be  two  inches  thick,  and  can  be  readily  stripped  from  the 
rocks,  bringing  the  fern  with  it.  Planted  in  ordinary  soil  away 
from  rocks  it  languishes  and  gradually  dies  out.  The  term  '^  poly- 
pody "  means  man^'-footed,  and  refers  to  the  numerous  branches  of 
the  rootstock.  A  characteristic  mark  of  a  Polypodium  is  the  ab- 
sence of  indusia  in  the  sori.  This  characteristic  of  the  Polypodys 
is  well  illustrated  by  Polypodium  aureum,  the  Golden  Polypody  of 
Florida.  This  fern  grows  naturally  on  the  cabbage  palmetto,  but 
it  is  a  beautiful  fern  for  house  culture,  as  proved  by  Mrs.  Richards, 
who  has  grown  it  for  yeara.  The  large,  naked  sori  are  remarkable. 
Other  ferns  have  sori  without  indusia,  but  their  fronds  have  not 
the  shape  of  Polypodium  fronds. 

Beecfi  Ferns.  —  We  have  three  species  of  Phegopteris  whose 
sori  have  no  indusia.  The  first  is  Phegopteris  polypodioideSj 
whose  fronds  are  triangular  in  outline,  or  shaped  like  an  arrow- 
head. The  lowest  pair  of  pinnse  are  deflexed  aud  stand  forward. 
These  marks  will  serve  to  distinguish  the  species  from  all  others. 
The  sori  are  small,  naked,  and  situated  near  the  margins  of  the 
lobes  of  the  pinnse.  This  fern  grows  in  bushes  and  woods  of 
various  kinds,  and  in  great  profusion  in  Northern  New  England 
and  Canada. 

Phegopteris  hexagonoptera  is  closely  allied  to  the  species  just 
mentioned,  but  it  is  relatively  much  broader  —  in  fact,  broader 
than  it  is  long.  It  is  not  one  of  the  common  ferns,  nor  is  it  espe- 
cially rare  ;  but  it  is  common  southward. 
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The  Oak  Fern,  Phegopleris  DryopleriSj  has  three  well-marked 
divisions  which  are  more  or  less  triangular  in  shape.  It  is  a 
small  fern,  averaging  six  or  eight  inches  in  height.  There  seems 
to  be  no  special  reason  why  it  should  be  called  the  Oak  Fern, 
since  it  commonly  grows  in  any  kind  of  woods,  —  pine,  maple,  and 
birch,  as  well  as  oak  and  beech. 

The  Maiden-liair  Fern. — Although  many  species  of  Maiden- 
hair Fern  are  cultivated  in  this  region,  and  many  have  been  ex- 
hibited in  Horticultural  Hall  at  intervals  for  many  years,  there  is 
only  one  native  species  growing  in  New  England,  and  that  is 
AdianJtnm  pedaJtum^  a  very  graceful  and  beautiful  fern.  It  has 
not  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  much  of  it  in  Massachusetts, 
but  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  I  have  seen  it  growing  over  large 
areas.  It  grows  in  moist  woods,  and  has  the  peculiar  property  of 
repelling  rain  or  moisture  from  its  foliage,  as  the  jewel-weed  does ; 
hence  the  name  Adiantum,  which  means  unwetted.  The  stipes  are 
black  and  shining  and  the  sori  are  marginal,  the  mai^ins  of  the 
lobes  being  reflexed  to  form  indusia.  I  have  raised  the  fern  in 
several  places,  but  it  does  not  flourish  well  for  a  number  of  years. 

Bladder  Ferns,  —  The  Bladder  Fern  takes  its  name  from  the 
inflated  indusia  of  the  sori.  There  are  two  common  species ;  but 
they  are  not  as  common  about  here  as  most  of  the  ferns  already 
mentioned.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec  they  are  found  in  luxu- 
riant abundance.  The  narrow  drooping  fronds  of  Gyatopteria 
hulbifera^  the  Bulb-bearing  Bladder  Fern,  are  often  three  feet 
long,  although  the  length,  as  given  by  Gray  and  Underwood, 
is  from  one  to  two  feet.  This  fern  is  peculiar  from  the  fact 
that  besides  sori  it  bears  small  bulbs,  about  as  large  as  a  small 
pea,  on  the  under  side  of  the  rachis.  New  ferns  grow  from  these 
bulbs,  thus  simulating  the  one-step  development  of  flowering 
plants.  The  little  bulbs  are  ferns  in  embryo,  and  they  fall  to  the 
ground  and  there  take  root  in  the  same  manner  as  the  axillary 
bulbs  of  the  tiger  lily  do. 

The  Fragile  Bladder  Fern,  CystapterisfragiliSy  is  a  small  species, 
rarely  exceeding  eight  inches  in  length.  It  commonly  grows 
in  densely  shaded  spots  in  the  crevices  of  rocks.  The  fruit  dots 
are  small,  and  the  bladder-shaped  indusia  are  circular  at  one  end 
and  pointed  at  the  other.  It  matures  early,  being  out  of  good 
condition  by  August.  I  have  raised  it  without  difficulty  five  or 
six  years,  though  it  does  not  increase. 
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7%c  Woodsia.  —  Another  little  fern  which  loves  the  crevices  of 
rocks  is  Woodsia  Hvensis.  It  often  grows  in  exposed  places,  but 
manages  to  keep  comfortable  by  growing  in  dense  clumps  and 
covering  itself  with  thick  brown  bristles.  I  have  seen  it  growing 
in  the  greatest  abundance  in  Canada,  but  it  is  also  common  in  New 
England.  The  sori  of  Woodsia  are  generally  peculiar  from  having 
the  indusia  in  long  ribbon-like  strips  coming  from  under  the 
sporangia,  instead  of  being  over  them,  as  is  commonly  the  case. 

The  Walking-leaf  Fern.  —  The  Camptosorus  rhizophyUus^  or 
Walking- Leaf ,  according  to  Gray  is  found  from  west  New  England 
to  Wisconsin  and  southward.  I  have  found  it  abundant  on  lime 
rocks  in  the  latitude  of  Quebec.  The  generic  name  CamptosoruB 
means  bent  soruSj  referring  to  the  carved  sori ;  the  specific  name, 
rhizophyllusj  means  leaf-rooted.  The  fronds  have  long  tapering 
points  which  bend  down  to  the  earth  and  take  root  in  the  manner 
of  a  strawberry  runner.  The  process  is  repeated,  and  thus  the 
rooting  leaves  or  fronds  seem  to  walk  over  the  ground,  but  at 
an  exceedingly  slow  pace. 

Dickson's  Fern.  —  The  last  fern  to  be  noticed  is  the  very  common 
Dicksonia  pUosiitscufa,  named  for  James  Dickson,  an  English 
fernologist.  It  is  the  most  delicate  and  lace-like  fern  that  we 
have.  I  used  to  confound  it  with  the  Lady  Fern  if  I  saw  it  at  a 
distance,  but  one  look  at  the  sori,  which  are  very  small,  cup- 
shaped,  and  situated  in  the  sinuses  of  the  pinnse,  served  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Lady  Fern,  which  has  conspicuous  curved  sori. 
There  are  many  species  of  Dicksonia  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
but  we  have  only  this  one. 

Fern  Localities. — High  Falls  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  a 
place  remarkable  for  ferns.  Coming  this  way  almost  to  the  Ver- 
mont line,  on  the  South-eastern  Railway,  we  find  the  little  village  of 
Glen  Sutton,  or  "  The  Glen"  as  it  is  commonly  called  by  the  people 
of  the  vicinity.  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  surrounded  by 
mountains,  from  whose  sides  run  many  small  perennial  streams 
which  have  cut  deep  channels  for  themselves  in  the  rocky  declivi- 
ties. The  sides  of  these  channels  are  wonderfully  rich  in  ferns  of 
nearly  every  common  species.  It  was  here  that  Ed  son,  one  of  the 
best  artists  in  Montreal,  used  to  come  to  paint.  It  is  no  discredit 
to  the  comfortable  hotel  or  the  boarders  to  state  that  board  is  two 
dollars  and  half  a  week.  Still  farther  this  way,  just  over  the  line, 
in  New  Hampshire,  is  Colebrook,  whose  mountains  are  wonderfully 
rich  in  fer^s. 
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Another  beautifal  place  aboandiDg  in  ferns  is  Bridgton,  Me., 
which  is  on  a  chain  of  beautiful  lakes,  one  of  which,  Highland 
Lake,  resembles  Lake  George.  On  the  very  edge  of  this  lake  are 
fine  groves  abounding  in  ferns.  Within  an  area  one  hundred  feet 
square  were  a  dozen  species  growing  luxuriantly.  Going  by  the 
path  through  the  opening  on  the  other  side  into  the  field  a  few  rods, 
I  found  the  numerous  variations  of  the  Sensitive  Fern.  A  little 
farther  on  by  the  side  of  the  road  the  variations  of  the  Lady  Fern 
were  gathered  ;  and  a  little  farther  away  on  the  other  side  of  the 
same  road  the  variations  of  the  Cinnamon  Fern  grew. 

Here  the  consideration  of  ferns  today  closes ;  but  if  any  listener 
wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  ferns  to  almost  any  extent  he 
should  become  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society.  Here  he  will  always  find  help  from  competent  botanists, 
sumptuous  books,  and  the  fine  collection  of  pressed  ferns  presented 
to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Davenport. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  April  2, 1898. 

A  duly  notified  Stated  Meeting  was  holden  at  eleven  o'clock  to- 
day, the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the  chair. 

The  President  submitted  to  the  meeting  the  following  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  which  was  read  twice  and 
by  a  majority  vote  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  records  for  con- 
sideration at  the  Stated  Meeting  on  the  fiirst  Saturday  in  July : 

SECTION  XVII,   A. 

Committee  on  Forestry  and  Roadside  Improvement. 

A  Committee  on  Forestry  and  Roadside  Improvement,  of  five 
members,  shall  give  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  preser- 
vation and  improvement  of  the  woodlands  of  Massachusetts ; 
shall  lend  its  assistance,  so  far  as  possible,  to  securing  the  plant- 
ing of  trees,  and  the  preservation  of  those  already  planted,  upon 
the  borders  of  the  highways  of  the  Commonwealth;  shall  secure, 
so  far  as  shall  seem  to  it  expedient,  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth  relative  to  forests  and  trees ;  shall,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Society,  petition  the  Legislature  for  such 
changes  in  and  additions  to  the  laws  as  shall  make  them  more 
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efficient ;  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Lectures  and  Publi- 
cation plans  for  lectures^  essays,  and  discussions  on  forestry  sub- 
jects ;  and  shall  have  authority,  with  the  approval  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  to  offer  prizes  for  written  contributions  to  forestry 
knowledge,  not  exceeding  the  amount  which  the  Society  may  have 
placed  at  its  disposal. 

The  President  appointed  as  the  Committee  on  School  Gardens, 
School  Herbariums,  and  Children's  Herbariums  the  following- 
named  members: 

Henry  L.  Clapp,  Chairman. 
Mrs.  H.  L.  T.  Wolcott,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards, 

Greorge  E.  Davenport,  William  P.  Eich, 

Miss  Katharine  W.  Huston,        W.  E.  C.  Rich,  Secretary. 

The  President  announced  that  James  H.  Bowditch  would  be 
unable  to  serve  on  the  Special  Committee  on  Forestry,  and  that 
he  had  appointed  J.  Woodward  Manning  in  his  place. 

William  H.  Spooner  announced  the  decease  of  Hon.  John  Simp- 
kins,  and  moved  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to 
prepare  a  memorial  of  him.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  the 
Chair  appointed  as  that  Committee  Professor  Charles  S.  Sargent, 
Ex-President  William  H.  Spooner,  and  Professor  Benjamin  M. 
Watson. 

Joseph  H.  Woodford. made  a  similar  motion  in  regard  to  Fear- 
ing Burr,  who  died  on  the  fourth  of  October,  1897.  This  motion 
also  was  carried  and  the  Chair  appointed  as  the  Committee  George 
Lincoln,  Edmund  Hersey,  and  Starkes  Whiton. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Sophia  E.  Copeland,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  memorial 
of  her  brother,  Edward  C.  R.  Walker,  and  expressing  her  apprecia- 
tion of  the  sympathy  of  the  Society. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by 
the  Executive  Committee  for  membership  in  the  Society,  were 
upon  ballot  duly  elected: 

George  M.  Morgan,  of  Boston, 
George  H.  Sutherland,  of  Roslindale, 
Harlan  P.  Kelsby,  of  Boston. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  May  7. 
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MEETING  FOR  LECTURE  AND  DISCUSSION. 

Thursday,  April  21, 1898. 

A  lecture  was  delivered  this  evening,  in  the  Society's  Hall,  be- 
fore the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  President  of  the  former 
Society,  in  the  chair.  President  Appleton  welcomed  the  Ap- 
palachian Club  to  the  Hall,  and  introductory  remarks  were  also 
made  by  Professor  William  H.  Niles,  President  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Club. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  botanical  part  of  the  lecture : 

The  Wild  Flowers  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  amidst 
Their  Native  Surroundings. 

By  COBKiLius  Van  Brunt,  of  New  York. 

A  trip  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  from  Montreal  to 
Vancouver,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  to  be  imagined ;  and  the 
variety  of  the  scenery  and  the  beauty  and  novelty  of  the  flora 
make  one's  enjoyment  increase  each  day.  Last  year  we  took  this 
trip,  going  in  the  early  part  of  July  and  returning  the  first  of 
September,  that  we  might  photograph  the  flowers  then  in  bloom. 
East  of  Lake  Superior  the  flora  was'  mostly  familiar  to  us. 
Farther  west,  on  the  prairies,  the  flowers  were  especially  brilliant 
and  beautiful. 

Banff  was  our  first  stopping-place.  After  the  beautiful  moun- 
tain scenery  the  thing  that  most  impresses  the  stranger  is  the 
abundance  and  brilliancy  of  the  flowers  and  their  habit  of  grow- 
ing in  large  communities,  as  it  were.  A  hill  blue  with  bluebells, 
a  swamp  vivid  scarlet  with  painted  cup  or  brilliant  magenta  with 
fireweed,  are  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  The  most  striking 
novelty  about  the  Banff  Hotel  early  in  July  is  the  Zygadenus 
elegansy  of  the  lily  family,  a  beautiful  white  flower  growing  in 
great  abundance  on  swampy  ground.  A  swamp  near  the  hotel, 
which  had,  earlier  in  the  season,  been  filled  w^ith  lady's-slippers, 
habenarias,  arethusas,  and  other  orchids,  now  showed  myriad 
specimens  of  Tofieldia  glutinosa,  the  parnassia,  senecio,  campar 
nula,  castilleia,  and  potentilla.  PotentUla  fntticosa  might  at  a 
first  glance  be  mistaken  for  a  wild  yellow  rose,  so  large  are  both 
the  bush  and  the  flowers.     The  wild  rose  of  that  locality  —  Rosa 
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adciUaris  var.  Bourgeauiana  —  was  aboat  through  its  blooming 
season.  It  had  covered  large  areas  and  must  have  been  very 
beautiful.  Blue  clovers,  instead  of  red,  white,  or  yellow,  were 
also  a  novelty  to  us.  The  color  of  one  of  these,  Astragalus  ad- 
surgens,  varied  from  bright  blue  to  purple  and  violet,  and  was 
most  effective.  Other  plants  resembling  blue  clover  were  Astra- 
galus hgpoglottis,  Oxytropis  viscida,  and,  most  beautiful  of  all,  0. 
splendens,  a  superb  rose-purple  head  and  leaves  resembling  silvery 
colored  velvet. 

In  July  the  Leguminosse  seemed  the  best  represented  family. 
There  was  the  beautiful  rose-purple  of  the  Vicia  truncata,  which 
twines  about  everything,  white  and  pink  Hedysarum  boreale, 
Oxytrapis  Lambertii,  both  white  and  pink,  the  graceful  and  very 
fragrant  Lathyrus  ochroleucus,  with  cream-colored  flowers  and 
trailing  habit,  and  the  brilliant  magenta  Hedysarum  Mackenzii  — 
these  are  a  few  members  of  the  Pea  family  in  bloom  during  July. 
Phaca  Americana  was  in  seed,  but  almost  as  handsome  as  when  in 
flower.  A  superb  blue  vetch,  which  has  not  yet  been  identified, 
grew  in  masses  on  the  shore  at  the  junction  of  the  Bow  and 
Spray  rivers.  Under  the  coniferous  trees  near  Banff  the  ground 
is  fairly  carpeted  with  Linncea  borealis.  With  it  were  the  dwarf 
cornel,  the  one-flowered  pyrola  (Moneses  grandiflora)^  and  also 
Pyrola  seeunda,  F,  chlorantha,  and  P.  rotundifolia.  These  grew 
in  dry  places,  but  in  wet,  shady  spots  the  pink  pyrola  (P.  uligi- 
nosa)  was  abundant.  With  it  we  found  Pinguicula  vulgaris  and 
the  delicate  unobtrusive  brown  lily  (Stenanthium  occidentale), 
which  has  a  delicious  fragrance. 

The  Bow  River  Valley,  through  a  glass,  looked  as  yellow  as 
gold,  and  we  found  that  the  hue  was  due  to  the  abundance  of 
Gaillardia  aristata^  which  resembles  our  Rudbeckia  hirta,  though 
it  is  more  brilliant. 

A  most  noticeable  shrub  is  Shepherdia  Canadensis y  with  its 
vivid  scarlet  or  translucent  yellow  berries.  Allium  cemuum  and 
its  more  noticeable  relative.  A,  Sibiricum,  cover  large  patches  of 
dry  hillside.  In  shady,  moist  nooks  Pamassia  palustris  had 
taken  a  strong  foothold,  and  a  little  later  in  the  season  the  more 
beautiful  P.  fimJyriata  appeared. 

The  season  is  so  short  in  this  latitude  that  haste  is  very  nec- 
essary if  the  flowers  would  fulfil  their  mission  in  this  world ;  and 
in  consequence  they  bloom  and  fade  away  with  the  most  con- 
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fusing  rapidity.  Spring  flowers  and  summer  flowers  and  autumn 
flowers  all  bloom  together^  and  in  such  an  energetic  fashion  that 
we  marvel  not  only  at  their  vigor,  beauty,  and  abundance,  but 
even  more  at  the  apparently  intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
necessity  for  speed.  A  showy  weed  is  the  strawberry  blite 
(Chenopodium  capitatum) ;  and  the  Northern  bedstraw,  pink 
yarrow  and  white,  pearly  everlasting,  and  the  pink  everlasting 
are  abundant  in  the  open  woods  and  along  the  roadsides.  In 
shady  places  along  streams  several  purple  asters  grew  thriftily, 
the  most  showy  being  Aster  Fremontii  ;  and  along  the  wet  mar- 
gins of  the  Bow  River  is  found  Spirant hes  Momanzoffiana  in  great 
abundance  and  beauty.  Great  clumps  of  Fedicularis  Crrcenlandica 
brighten  the  banks  of  the  Bow  River  with  long  spikes  of  magenta 
bloom.  The  pretty  but  less  showy  Fedicularis  hraxiteosa  is  more 
abundant  in  wet  woods.  There  are  two  gentians  —  the  little 
Oentiana  acuta,  which  is  a  pale  lavender,  and  the  sturdy,  some- 
what coarse  (?.  Forwoodii,  which  is  a  deep  blue,  flecked  on  the 
corolla  lobes  with  yellow.  Along  this  river  also  is  found  that 
most  beautiful  flower,  the  shooting  star  (Dodecatheon  Meadia), 

Banff  owes  much  of  its  popularity  to  the  hot  sulphur  water 
that  issues  from  Sulphur  Mountain.  The  Government  owns 
many  of  these  springs.  The  hot  overflow  from  the  Government 
baths,  known  as  the  Cave  and  Basin,  makes  ponds  which  do  not 
freeze  over  in  winter,  and  on  their  borders  are  found  plants 
which  belong  to  a  different  latitude.  Among  these  are  the  smal- 
ler fringed  gentian  {Gentiana  detonsa)  and  Lobelia  Kalmii,  not 
only  blooming  ahead  of  time,  but  most  of  them  growing  in  the 
warm  water.  One  of  the  excursions  to  be  made  from  here  is  to 
the  "Hoodoos,"  —  curious  rock  formations,  —  and  on  a  smooth, 
sandy  plateau  near  by  were  three  kinds  of  flowers  which  nearly 
covered  the  ground  —  Anemone  patens  var.  Nuttalliana,  best 
known  as  the  pasque  flower,  Campanula  rotimdifolia,  and  Hedy- 
sarum  MackenziL  The  sandy  roadway  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance was  covered  with  a  curious  weed  of  the  mustard  family, 
Fhysaria  didymocarpa,  or  bladder-weed.  This  derives  its  common 
name  from  the  seeds  being  enclosed  in  woollen  bladder-like  sacs. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  National  Park  landscapes  is  the 
squirrel  or  fox-tailed  grass,  Hordeum  juhatuvi.  Clumps  of  it  are 
found  almost  anywhere,  but  sometimes  it  takes  possession  of  con- 
siderable areas  of  level  ground,  and,  waving  in  the  wind  on  a  sun- 
shiny morning,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  imaginable. 
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On  a  drive  to  Devil's  Lake  we  collected  blue  flax,  larkspurs, 
red  anemone,  and  Geum  triflorum.  These  grew  on  level  spaces  a 
little  removed  from  the  road.  The  roadsides  proper  were  crowded 
with  bluebells,  fireweed,  golden-rod,  Artemisia  frigida,  erigerons, 
—  pink,  blue,  and  purple,  —  Spircea  betulcefolia,  troximons,  gail- 
lardias,  pink,  white,  blue,  and  purple  peas,  pearly  everlasting,  and 
pink  and  white  yarrow. 

The  summits  of  Sulphur  and  Tunnel  mountains  were  the  abode 
of  many  small  Alpine  plants,  mostly  saxifrages  and  heaths. 

From  Banff  to  Laggan  is  but  a  few  miles.  The  railroad  skirts 
the  Bow  River,  whose  banks  were  briUiant  with  painted  cup,  fire- 
weed,  and  patches  of  the  Western  red  lily  (Lilitcm  um^ellcUum), 
just  out  of  bloom.  The  swamps  of  Lake  Louise  were  covered 
with  beautifully  colored  sphagnum,  and  earlier  in  the  season 
orchids  had  been  abundant.  The  woods  were  filled  with  a  great 
variety  of  fungi,  many  of  which  were  brilliantly  colored  and  fan- 
tastically shaped.  Lichens  covered  everything  available,  and  the 
mosses  were  exquisite  and  sometimes  very  curious.  Lake  Louise 
is  the  most  beautiful  place  imaginable,  combining  mountains, 
forest,  snow,  glaciers,  water,  and  sky  in  such  proportions  as  to 
make  it  the  perfection  of  scenery.  The  forests  of  coniferous 
trees,  mostly  spruces,  are  dark  and  dense  with  long  beards  of 
gray  moss  falling  from  their  lower  branches.  The  forests  about 
Lake  Louise  have  the  advantage  of  having  escaped  fires.  The 
most  characteristic  tree  of  the  Canadian  Eockies  is  neither  the 
balsam  nor  the  spruce,  but  LyalFs  larch,  which  is  found  nowhere 
else.  This  is  the  last  tree  before  reaching  the  snow-line.  Its 
needles  being  deciduous  and  turning  to  a  bright  yellow  before 
falling,  a  very  noticeable  band  appears  in  August  above  the  dark 
foliage  of  the  evergreens. 

The  plants  most  noticeable  about  Lake  Louise  in  August  were 
Labrador  tea,  the  white  rhododendron,  and  Kalmia  glauca.  Cot- 
ton-grass covered  the  glacial  meadows  at  the  head  of  Lake  Louise^ 
and  here  was  also  EpUohium  latifolium  growing  abundantly. 
Seneoio  triangularis  grew  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  valley,  and 
was  the  only  species  of  senecio  seen,  though  at  Banff  there  were 
several.  Here  were  also  seen  Saxifraga  Lyallii,  fireweed,  yel- 
low columbine  (Aquilegia  flavescens),  the  blue  (A.  hrevistyla), 
and  the  red  (A,  formosa), 

A  pretty  little  anemone  (A,  parviflora)  bloomed  almost  in  the 
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snow.  Still  farther  up  the  valley,  on  the  lateral  moraine,  a  flower 
garden  awaited  us.  Masses  of  purple  pentstemons,  the  pink 
moss  campion,  the  night-blooming  catchfly,  Dryas  Drummondiiy 
Castilleia  pallida,  small  species  of  potentilla,  a  dwarf  bluebell, 
and  specimens  of  a  large  rankly  growing  yellow  thistle  covered 
the  steep  slope.  At  Mirror  Lake  we  found  Arnica  cordifolia, 
brilliant  yellow  and  delightfully  fragrant,  Valeriana  sitchensis, 
and  erigerons  more  beautiful  than  any  we  had  yet  seen.  In 
the  woods  near  Mirror  Lake  were  the  lovely  pink  bells  of 
Bryanthus  empetriformis,  and  at  the  upper  lake  —  Lake  Agnes 

—  Cassiope  tetrayona  and  C,  hexagona.  The  last  pitch  of  the 
climb  to  Lake  Agnes  was  made  beautiful  by  the  Alpine  flowers 

—  Saxifraga  hronchialis,  Sedum  stenopetalum,  etc.  Castilleia, 
pentstemons,  and  columbines  were  everywhere.  All  around  these 
lakes,  wherever  there  is  moisture  enough,  is  found  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  wild  flowers  —  Myosotis  sylvatica,  the  forget-me- 
not. 

Leaving  Laggan,  we  proceeded  to  Glacier  through  the  most 
beautiful  scenery.  Here  the  trees  increased  in  size,  and  one  would 
hardly  recognize  them  as  the  same  species  that  we  had  seen  in 
the  Rockies  —  Engelmann's  spruce,  Patton's  hemlock,  the  Doug- 
las fir,  the  white  pine,  balsams,  and  flat  cedar.  In  fact,  these 
were  all  we  had  seen  in  the  Rockies,  except  LyalPs  larch.  These 
forests  are  as  difficult  to  penetrate  —  off  the  trail  —  as  a  tropical 
jungle.  One  of  the  worst  obstacles  to  progress  is  the  devil's 
club  (Fatsia  horrida),  —  a  plant  of  the  Ginseng  family,  — five  or 
six  feet  tall,  with  countless  sharp  spines.  Another  barrier  to 
progress  is  furnished  by  the  alders,  whose  low  branches  are  pros- 
trate and  spread  in  every  direction.  The  bushes  grow  as  com- 
pactly as  a  cultivated  hedge  and  are  as  impassable.  The  flowers 
still  in  bloom  at  Glacier  were  few,  several  saxifrages,  Tiarella 
unifoliata,  painted  cup,  fire  weed,  crimson  and  yellow  monkey 
flowers,  etc.  On  the  snow-sheds  were  many  plants  common  to  the 
East.  Plants  new  to  us  were  the  goat'S-beard  spiraea,  salmon- 
berry,  and  a  little  claytonia.  We  saw  in  fruit,  Actcea  spicata, 
Streptopus  ainplexifolius  and  S,  brevipes,  and  Smilacina  racemosa. 
We  found  a  most  delicious  blueberry  and  an  abundance  of  rasp- 
berries. 

Much  interest  was  added  to  the  lecture  by  stereopticon  views 
of  mountain  scenery  and  flowers,  the  latter  colored  by  Mrs.  Van 
Brunt. 
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BUSINESS   MEETING. 

^  Saturday,  May  7, 1898. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  eleven 
o'clock,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

A  memorial  of  Fearing  Burr,  prepared  by  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  at  the  last  meeting,  was  presented  by 
the  Secretary  and  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  it  was  ordered 
that  it  be  entered  on  the  records,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased.     This  memorial  is  as  follows : 


Memorial  of  Fearing  Burr. 

By  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Fearing  Burr,  on  the  fourth  of 

October  last,  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  has  lost 

t.  one  of  its  oldest  as  well  as  one  of  its  former  useful  and  interested 

^  members.      His  age  at  his  decease  was  eighty-one  years  nine 

-'  months  and  twenty-three  days.     He  was  elected  a  Life  Member 

A  of  the  Society  in  1852,  having  been  proposed  for  membership  by 

its  late  Vice-President,  George  W.  Pratt,  Esq. 

Mr.  Burr's  horticultural  experience  began  in  early  life,  when  he 
was  employed  upon  the  family  estate,  which  covers  many  acres  in 
the  rear  of  the  paternal  homestead.  The  experience  thus  gained, 
added  to  his  inherited  tastes  and  subsequent  business  pursuits  as 
copartner  for  twelve  or  more  years  with  his  cousin,  Matthew  H. 
Burr,  under  the  firm  name  of  M.  &  F.  Burr,  Seedsmen,  of 
Boston,  undoubtedly  gave  him  creditable  notice  as  a  prominent 
horticulturist  throughout  the  New  England  States,  as  well  as  in 
more  distant  localities.  His  correspondence  and  dealings  with 
horticulturists  and  seedsmen  from  over-sea  were  not  infrequent. 
In  1865  he  published  "The  Field  and  Garden  Vegetables  of 
America,"  a  work  of  674  pages,  octavo.    He  also  was  a  frequent 
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contributor  upon  various  horticultural  subjects  connected  with 
the  farm  and  garden. 

Mr.  Burr  had  served  this  Society  upon  several  of  its  important 
Committees,  including  those  on  Fruits,  Vegetables,  etc.  He  was- 
one  of  a  Committee  to  visit  the  Durf  ee  gardens  at  Fall  River,  and 
was  the  recipient  of  several  of  the  Society's  valuable  medals  at 
various  times.  In  1857  the  firm  of  M.  &  F.  Burr  was  awarded  a 
silver  medal  for  its  display  of  "Sixty  Varieties  of  Beans,  all 
neatly  and  correctly  labelled."  Medals  were  also  awarded  him 
on  Burr's  sweet  corn,  hybrids  from  which  are  now  known  under 
another  name. 

Mr.  Burr  was  a  diligent  reader,  a  good  converser  and  debater  ; 
and  whatever  topics  were  brought  up,  either  in  private  or  public 
discussion  in  which  he  took  part,  his  remarks  were  received  with 
attention  for  their  real  merit  and  practical  bearing.  He  was 
never  married.  A  brother  and  sister  are  all  that  remain  of  the 
family,  and  they  will  find  in  the  treasures  of  memory  the  richest 
memorials  of  the  many  virtues  which  were  the  ornaments  of  his 
character. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

CxEORciE  Lincoln,  ) 

Edmund  Hersey,  >-  Committee, 

Stakkes  Whiton,  ) 

William  C.  Strong  announced  the  decease  of  Ex-President 
James  F.  C.  Hyde,  and  read  the  following  memorial,  which  he 
had  prepared : 

Memorial  of  J.  F.  C.  Hyde. 

In  the  decease  of  Hon.  J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  on  the  second  instant, 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  is  called  upon  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  one  of  its  earliest,  most  active,  and  constant  members. 
For  fifty  years  he  has  taken  an  interest  and  a  prominent  part  in 
its  exhibitions  and  in  the  administration  of  its  government. 
With  a  natural  fondness  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  he  first 
engaged  in  the  nursery  business,  and  developed  in  an  unusual 
degree  a  love  for  fruits  and  flowers,  with  a  keen  and  critical  ap- 
preciation of  their  quality,  so  that  he  was  soon  recognized  as  an 
authority  in  their  nomenclature.  For  this  reason  he  became  at 
once  a  valued  member  of  this  Society,  and  for  several  years  he 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee.     In  the  year  185^ 
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he  was  chosen  a  Vice-President,  and  served  until  the  year  1866, 
when  he  was  elected  President,  serving  in  this  office  for  four 
years.  He  had  marked  success  in  the  cultivation  and  exhibition 
of  strawberries  and  other  fruits,  and  also  in  seedling  gladioli, 
carnations,  sweet  peas,  and  various  other  flowers,  in  the  improve- 
ment of  which  he  was  an  enthusiast.  His  example  in  finding 
delight  and  relief  from  the  pressing  activities  of  business  and 
political  life  in  the  selection  of  best  varieties,  and  in  raising  the 
standard  of  cultivation  in  the  garden  and  orchard,  was  conspicu- 
ous and  worthy  of  all  imitation.  It  is  with  grateful  emotions 
that  we  recall  the  good  and  useful  work  which  he  has  done,  the 
influence  of  which  will  live  though  he  has  passed  on. 

Of  the  many  other  important  public  services  which  Mr.  Hyde 
has  rendered  in  other  fields  of  usefulness  it  is  not  our  province 
to  speak.  But  in  his  connection  with  this  Society,  which  con- 
tributes so  largely  and  so  directly  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, we  desire  to  express  hearty  testimony  to  his  very  great 
ability,  enthusiastic  devotion,  and  valuable  service.  It  is,  there- 
fore. 

Voted y  That  this  testimonial  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the 
Society,  and  that  a  copy  thereof  be  sent  to  the  family  of  our 
deceased  friend,  with  the  assurance  of  our  deep  sympathy  with 
them  in  their  and  our  loss.  The  remembrance  of  his  active  and 
faithful  life  of  service  will  be  a  precious  and  abiding  legacy  to 
them,  and  we  trust  will  give  a  bright  assurance  of  a  higher 
immortal  life. 

The  above  memorial  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  President  announced  that  Charles  S.  Sargent  would  be 
unable  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  prepare  a 
memorial  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Simpkins,  and  that  he  had 
appointed  Hon.  Charles  F.  Sprague  to  fill  the  vacanc}'. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by 
the  Executive  Committee  for  membership  in  the  Society,  were 
on  ballot  duly  elected: 

Frederick  H.  Kexnard,  of  Brookline. 
William  Enditott,  3d,  of  Boston. 
Mrs.  George  P.  Sanger,  of  Boston. 
Frank  Bruxton,  of  Boston. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  June  4. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  June  4, 1898. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  eleven 
o'clock  today,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

No  business  being  brought  before  the  meeting  it  was 
Dissolved. 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  July  2,  1898. 

A  duly  notified  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  to- 
day at  eleven  o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in 
the  chair. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws^ 
introduced  at  the  Stated  Meeting  on  the  second  of  April,  and  then 
ordered  by  a  majority  vote  to  be  entered  on  the  record,  came  up 
for  final  action,  and  having  received  a  two-thirds  vote,  was 
declared  adopted: 

SECTION    XVII.,    A. 

Committee  on  Forestry  and  Roadside  Improvement. 

A  Committee  on  Forestry  and  Roadside  Improvement  of  five 
members  shall  give  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  preser- 
vation and  improvement  of  the  woodlands  of  Massachusetts  j 
shall  lend  its  assistance,  so  far  as  possible,  to  securing  the  plant- 
ing of  trees,  and  the  preservation  of  those  already  planted,  upon 
the  borders  of  the  highways  of  the  Commonwealth ;  shall  secure, 
so  far  as  shall  seem  to  it  expedient,  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth  relative  to  forests  and  trees ;  shall,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Society,  petition  the  Legislature  for  such 
changes  in  and  additions  to  the  laws  as  shall  make  them  more 
efficient ;  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Lectures  and  Publica- 
tion plans  for  lectures,  essays,  and  discussions  on  Forestry  sub- 
jects ;  and  shall  have  authority,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  to  offer  prizes  for  written  contributions  to 
forestry  knowledge,  not  exceeding  the  amount  which  the  Society 
may  place  at  its  disposal. 
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The  following  named  persons  were  then,  agreeably  to  the  above 
section  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  elected  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Forestry  and  Koadside  Improvement : 

Harvey  N.  Shepard,   Chdirmnn. 
Nathaniel  S.  Shalek,  John  G.  Jack, 

J.  D.  W.  French,  James  H.  Bowditch. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported from  that  Committee  a  recommendation,  adopted  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  30th  of  April,  that  the  Society 
appropriate  $150  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Forestry,  etc. 
The  appropriation  was  unanimously  voted. 

William  Thatcher,  of  Brookline,  and 
John  A.  Pettigrew,  of  Jamaica  Plain, 

having  been  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Society,  were  on  ballot  duly  elected. 

The  following  named  persons,  recommended  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  were  elected  Corresponding  Members  of  the  Society  : 

Peter  Barr,  of  London,  England. 

John  Gilbert  Baker,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Keeper  of  the 

Herbarium  of  the  Royal  Gkirdens,  Kew,  England. 
F.  W.  BuRBiDOE,  M.A,  Curator  of  Trinity  College 

Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin,  Ireland. 
F.  W.  Moore,  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 

Glasnevin,  Dublin,  Ireland. 
Archibald  F.  Barron,  Turnham  Green,  London,  W., 

England. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  August  6. 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

» 

Saturday,  August  6,  1898. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  Vice-President  Samuel  Hartwell  in  the  chair. 

The  Chair  announced  the  following  named  Committee,  ap- 
pointed  by   the  President,   agreeably   to    the   Constitution  and 
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By-Laws,    to    nominate    candidates   for  Officers    and   Standing 
Committees  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1899 : 

William  H.  Spt>oner,  Chainnan, 
Benjamin  M.  Watson,  Patrick  Norton, 

Samuel  Hartwell,  Azell  C.  Bowditch, 

Benjamin  P.  Ware,  Charles  F.  Curtis. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Nominating  Committee  be  empowered 
to  fill  any  vacancies  that  might  occur  in  their  number. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  meeting  a  letter  from  John  Gil- 
bert Baker,  Keeper  of  the  Herbarium  and  Library  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  England,  expressing  his  sense  of  the 
high  honor  conferred  on  him  by  electing  him  a  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Society. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  September  3. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  September  3, 1898. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  eleven 
o'clock  today,  President  Appletox  in  the  chair. 

William  H.  Spooner,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  at 
the  last  meeting  to  nominate  candidates  for  Officers  and  Standing 
Committees  for  the  year  1899,  reported  a  printed  list,  which  was 
accepted.  It  was  voted  that  the  Committee  be  continued  and 
requested  to  nominate  candidates  to  fill  any  vacancies  that  might 
occur  before  the  election. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  memorial  of  Hon.  John  Simpkins, 
prepared  by  Hon.  Charles  F.  Sprague,  Chairman  of  a  Committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  memorial,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  is  as  follows: 

Memorial  of  Hon.  Johx  Simpkins. 

The  Honorable  John  Simpkins  was  born  in  New  Bedford,  June 
27,  1862.  He  spent  his  early  years  in  Yarmouth,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  healthy  physique,  which  later  made  him  dis- 
tinguished as  an  athlete.  He  attended  St.  Mark's  School,  and 
went  to  Harvard,  where  he  spent  four  years,  graduating  in  the 
class  of  1885.  During  his  collegiate  career  he  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  men,  and  his  sunny  and  cheery  disposition  brought 
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Mm  many  life-long  friendships.  He  was  also  a  first-class  foot- 
ball player,  and  was  ever  in  the  thickest  of  the  contest,  and  one 
of  the  most  valuable  men  on  the  team. 

He  was  always  devoted  to  the  Cape  District,  and  spent  all  his 
leisure  hours  there,  and,  taking  a  great  interest  in  horticultural 
matters,  he  exhibited  many  and  various  plants,  chiefly  chrysan- 
themums, and  those  of  an  aquatic  nature,  and  took  many  prizes 
in  the  exhibitions  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

He  took  a  great  interest  in  public  matters,  and  in  1891  and 
1892  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  as  a  Republican,  and, 
although  opposed  to  the  Hon.  William  E.  Russell  on  political 
grounds,  enjoyed  the  firmest  personal  friendship  with  him  during 
his  term  of  service.  In  1892  Mr.  Simpkins  was  chosen  a  Pres- 
idential Elector,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  President  of 
the  Republican  Club  of  Massachusetts,  succeeding  the  Hon. 
Roger  Wolcott.  His  course,  while  acting  in  this  latter  capacitj^, 
made  him  very  popular  with  the  members  of  the  Club,  and 
brought  out  his  powers  of  organization,  for  which  he  was  particu- 
larly distinguished. 

In  1894  there  was  a  call  from  the  Cape  end  of  the  Thirteenth 
District  that  it  should  have  a  Representative  in  Congress,  as  no 
Representative  had  been  granted  them  for  over  thirty  years,  and 
Mr.  Simpkins  was  picked  out  for  their  candidate.  He  was  nom- 
inated and  elected  by  a  large  majority,  and  so  valuable  were  his 
services  that  he  was  reelected  in  1896.  His  familiarity  with  the 
harbors  and  lighthouses  on  the  long  stretch  of  coast  surrounding 
his  district  enabled  him  to  appear  before  Committees  in  Congress, 
and  to  present  their  necessities  in  an  interesting  way.  He  was 
very  successful  in  having  his  projects  adopted,  and  when  he  was 
to  speak  on  such  matters  his  colleagues  listened,  for  lie  was  talk- 
ing about  what  he  knew. 

Just  before  his  untimely  death  he  was  selected  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  his  colleagues  from  Massachusetts  to  represent 
them  on  the  National  Republican  Committee,  and  this  was  their 
tribute  to  his  good  judgment. 

In  Congress  he  was  much  respected  for  his  sterling  character, 
his  honesty,  his  genial  nature,  and  his  power  of  persuasion.  His 
intimate  friends  will  never  forget  his  loss. 

For  the  Committee, 

Charles  F.  Spra(;ue. 
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The  decease  of  George  W.  Campbell,  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  a 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Society,  of  E.  Lewis  Sturtevant, 
M.D.,  and  of  David  Nevins,  was  announced,  and  it  was  voted 
that  the  President  appoint  Committees  to  prepare  memorials  >of 
these  members.  The  President  accordingly  appointed  as  a  Com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  memorial  of  Mr.  Campbell,  Benjamin  G-. 
Smith,  Charles  F.  Curtis,  and  Robert  Manning;  to  prepare  a 
memorial  of  Dr.  Sturtevant,  William  C.  Strong,  J.  D.  W.  French, 
and  Benjamin  P.  Ware ;  and  to  prepare  a  memorial  of  Mr^ 
Nevins,  N.  I.  Bowditch,  Joseph  H.  Woodford,  and  J.  Woodward 
Manning. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  Society  letters  from  F.  W.  Moore, 
Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Dublin^ 
.  Ireland,  and  F.  W.  Burbidge,  Curator  of  the  Botanical  Gardens 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Ireland,  acknowledging  their  election 
as  Corresponding  Members  of  the  Society,  and  returning  hearty 
thanks  therefor. 

Acknowledgments  of  the  courtesy  of  the  Society  in  giving  the 
use  of  its  Halls  to  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural 
Science,  the  Linnaean  Fern  Chapter,  and  the  American  Forestry 
Association,  with  thanks  therefor,  were  received  from  those 
organizations. 

The  following  vote,  moved  by  Joseph  H.  Woodford,  was  unani- 
mously passed: 

Voted,  That  the  Treasurer  cause  to  be  engraved  the  names  of 
the  persons  represented  on  all  the  busts  in  our  Hall  not  now 
named. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  October  1, 1898. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,, 
being  the  Annual  Meeting  for  the  choice  of  Officera  and  Standing 
Committees,  was  holden  today  at  eleven  o'clock,  Vice-President 
C.  H.  B.  Breck  in  the  chair. 
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The  Secretary  stated  that  the  meeting  had  been  duly  notified 
to  the  members  of  the  Society  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws. 

William  H.  Spooner,  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee, 
reported  that  that  Committee  had  nominated  J.  Woodward  Man- 
ning as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Forestry  and  Roadside 
Improvement,  in  place  of  James  H.  Bowditch,  who  was  unable  to 
serve.    The  report  was  accepted. 

The  Chair,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  ap- 
pointed Hon.  Aaron  Low,  C.  C.  Shaw,  and  Francis  Campbell  a 
Committee  to  receive,  assort,  and  count  the  votes  given  and 
report  the  number.  The  polls  were  opened  at  quarter  past  eleven 
o'clock. 

William  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  at 
the  last  meeting  to  prepare  a  memorial  of  Dr.  E.  Lewis  Sturte- 
vant,  reported  the  following,  which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Memorial  of  Edward  Lewis  Sturtevant. 

Edward  Lewis  Sturtevant,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1842, 
was  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1863,  and  from  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  i;i  due  course.  He  settled  in  South 
Framingham,  and  soon  devoted  himself  to  scientific  agriculture 
on  a  large  scale.  He  also  became  interested,  with  his  brother, 
Joseph  N.  Sturtevant,  in  the  breeding  of  dairy  cattle,  and  was  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  Ayrshire  stock,  publishing  a  monograph 
entitled  "  The  Dairy  Cow." '  He  became  a  life  member  of  this 
Society  in  1871,  and  for  several  years  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Publication  and  Discussion.  In  1875  he  established 
a  new  monthly  magazine  in  Boston,  entitled  the  '^  Scientific 
Farmer,"  which  he  continued  for  several  years.  In  the  year 
1881  he  was  elected  the  first  Director  of  the  New  York  Experi- 
ment  Station,  which  office  he  held  for  six  years.  In  1887  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  national  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Agricultural  Science.  In  these  many  and  varied  fields  of  labor 
Dr.  Sturtevant  showed  an  active  mind,  quick  to  perceive  possi- 
bilities, and  alert  to  enter  upon  experiments  with  minQte  investi- 
gation. That  he  was  successful  in  the  various  lines  of  work 
which  he  pursued  is  attested  by  the  positions  of  honor  to  which 
he  was  called. 
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In  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  thirtieth  of  July  last,  at 

South  Framingham,  the  Society  mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  its 

most  active,  intelligent,  and  enthusiastic  supporters  —  one  who 

had  in  former  years  contributed  largely  to  the  interests  of  its 

library,  its  discussions,  and  its  exhibitions.     His  many  services 

will  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance.     The  sympathy  of  the 

Society  is  hereby  extended  to  the  family  and  relatives  of  the 

deceased. 

Wm.  C.  Strong,    )   ^,         .^ 

Benj'n  p.  Wake,  i 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Chairman  of  a  Committee  appointed  at 
the  last  meeting  to  prepare  a  memorial  of  George  W.  Campbell, 
reported  the  following,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Memorial  of  George  W.  Campbell. 

George  Washington  Campbell,  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  was  born  in 
Cherry  Valley,  KY.,  January  12,  1817,  and  died  July  15,  1898. 
He  was  one  of  the  foremost  and  best  known  horticulturists  of 
this  country,  and  an  amiable,  refined,  and  accomplished  gentle- 
man of  high  scientific  attainments.  For  more  than  forty  years 
Mr.  Campbell  had  been  a  devoted  student  of  the  science  of  horti- 
culture, and  in  practice  he  had  been  eminently  successful  in 
originating  and  again  in  improving,  some  of  the  finest  and  most 
popular  varieties  of  fruits,  especially  grapes.  Among  the  best 
known  and  most  valuable  which  he  introduced  and  disseminated 
is  the  Delaware  grape.  The  Campbell's  Early,  which  was  origi- 
nated by  him  after  years  of  careful,  intelligent  painstaking, 
developed  into  beautiful  perfection,  and  is  now  rich  in  its  promise 
of  reward  for  all  his  tender  care  of  this  last  gift  to  the  science 
he  so  loved  and  honored.  His  extensive  glass  houses  in  other 
years  witnessed,  too,  to  the  cultured  world;  here  floriculture 
shared  in  this  intelligent  care  and  love  of  fruits,  in  both  of  which 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  standard  authority. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  elected  a  Corresponding  Member  of  this 
Society  in  1875.  For  many  years  he  was  President  of  the  Ohio 
State  Horticultural  Society.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Nurserymen,  and  was  appointed  by  President 
Hayes  United  States  Commissioner  to  the  Paris  World's  Fair  in 
1879.     He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Pomological  Society 
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from  its  beginning^  and  at  its  last  session,  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
was  elected  its  First  Vice-President.  At  this  session,  which 
occurred  only  a  year  ago,  he  appeared  to  be  full  of  energy  and 
life,  and  took  as  much  interest  in  the  proceedings  as  any  of  the 
youngest  members.  He  was  ready  to  give  his  unbiased  opinion 
to  those  who  sought  it,  and  his  death  will  be  a  severe  loss,  not 
only  to  his  family  and  many  friends,  but  to  American  horticult- 
ural interests  generally. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  married  August  27,  1846,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Little,  the  golden  wedding  of  which  happy  union  was  quietly 
celebrated  in  1896,  and  the  wife  of  these  fifty  years  of  only 
golden  memories,  and  three  children,  miss  and  mourn  a  more 
than  usually  loving  and  devoted  husband  and  father.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell was  a  good  citizen,  a  warm  friend,  a  devoted  churchman,  and 
a  Christian  gentleman.  To  the  members  of  his  family  this 
Society  tenders  its  sincere  sympathy  in  their  affliction . 

Benj.  G.   Smith,       \ 

Chakles  r.  Curtis,  >-  Committee, 

Robert  Manning,     ) 

A  report  was  presented  from  the  Executive  Committee,  unani- 
mously recommending  that  an  additional  appropriation  of  $39 
be  made  for  prizes  for  flowers  in  1897,  agreeably  to  the  request 
of  the  Committee  on  Flowers.  The  appropriation  was  unani- 
mously voted. 

The  following  vote,  moved  by  Henry  L.  Clapp,  was  unani- 
mously passed  in  the  affirmative: 

Voted,  That  all  exhibitions  of  native  plants,  heretofore  in 
charge  of  the  Flower  Committee,  be  transferred  to  the  Special 
Committee  on  School  Gardens  and  Children's  Herbariums,  said 
Committee  to  have  full  power  to  award  prizes  and  gratuities  in 
such  manner  as  they  may  consider  best  for  the  interests  of  the 
Society. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by 
the  Executive  Committee  for  membership  in  the  Society,  were  on 
ballot  duly  elected : 

Charles  J.  Santheson,  of  Reading. 
Thomas  Allen,  of  Boston. 
Edwin  C.  Lewis,  of  Taunton. 
David  Fkank  Roy,  of  Maiden. 
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The  polls  were  closed  at  a  quarter  past  one. 

The  Committee  to  receive,  assort,  and  count  the  votes,  and 
report  the  number  given,  reported  the  whole  number  of  ballots 
cast  to  be  fifty,  and  that  the  persons  named  on  the  ticket  pre- 
sented by  the  Nominating  Committee  had  a  plurality  and  were 
elected. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  persons  named  on  the  above- 
mentioned  ticket  were,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws,  declared  by  the  Chairman  to  have  a  plurality  of  votes,  and 
to  be  elected  Officers  and  Standing  Committees  of  the  Society  for 
the  year  1899. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  November  5. 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  November  5, 1898. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
reported  from  that  Committee  a  recommendation  that  the  Society 
make  the  same  appropriations  for  Prizes  and  Gratuities  for  the 
year  1899  as  the  present  year,  viz. : 

For  Prizes  and  Gratuities : 


For  Plants 

$2,000 

"    Flowers 

2,668 

"    Fruits 

1,732 

"    Vegetables 

1,200 

"    Gardens     . 

500 

Total  for  Prizes  and  Gratuities  for  the  year  1899   .  $8,100 

The  report  was  accepted,  and,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution 
and  By-Laws,  was  laid  over  for  final  action  until  the  first  Satur- 
day in  January  next. 

The  following  votes  were  unanimously  passed : 

Voted,  That  this  Society  extend  to  the  National  Farmers'  Con- 
gress the  free  use  of  its  Halls  and  Library,  for  their  meeting  of 
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1899,  if  they  shall  honor  this  State  and  City  by  deciding  to  meet 
here. 

Voted,  That  the  President  of  this  Society  be  authorized  to 
attend  the  National  Farmers'  Congress,  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
December  4-16,  1898,  and  act  as  a  delegate  from  this  Society. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  Society  a  letter  acknowledging, 
in  behalf  of  the  family  of  the  late  Dr.  E.  Lewis  Sturtevant, 
the  memorial  of  him  adopted  by  the  Society,  and  expressing 
the  value  in  which  they  held  the  appreciation  of  his  work  by 
the  Society. 

The  decease  of  Isidor  Bush,  of  Bushberg,  Missouri,  a  Corre- 
sponding Member  of  the  Society,  was  announced,  and  it  was 
voted  that  the  President  appoint  a  Committee  of  three  to  prepare 
a  memorial  of  Mr.  Bush.  The  President  appointed  as  that  Com- 
mittee "William  C.  Strong,  J.  W.  Manning,  and  Samuel  Hartwell. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by 
the  Executive  Committee  for  membership  in  the  Society,  were 
upon  ballot  duly  elected: 

Miss  Mabel  Conodox,  of  Cambridge. 
Miss  Helen  F.  Ayers,  of  Medford. 
Henry  A.  Root,  of  Winthrop  Highlands. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  December  3. 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  December  3,  1898. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Flowers  was  pre- 
sented by  J.  Woodward  Manning,  Chairman,  accepted,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Library  was  read 
by  W.  E.  Endicott,  Chairman,  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication. 

J.  Woodward  Manning,  for  the  Committee  on  Establishing 
Prizes,  presented  the  List  of  Prizes  recommended  by  that  Com- 
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mittee  to  be  offered  for  the  year  1899,  and  stated  the  principal 
changes  from  that  of  the  present  year.  The  report  was  accepted 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication,  to  be  printed  as 
the  Schedule  of  Prizes  for  1899. 

A  document  establishing  the  Henry  A.  Gane  Memorial  Fund 
was  read  and  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee. 

It  was  voted  to  extend  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  the 
free  use  of  the  Society's  Halls  and  Library  for  their  Annual 
Meeting  in  December,  1899,  if  they  shall  honor  the  City  by  de- 
ciding to  meet  here. 

The  following  named  persons  were  appointed  members  of  the 

Committee  on  School  Gardens  and  Children's  Herbariums  for  the 

year  1899 : 

Henry  L.  Clapp,  Chairman, 

George  E.  Davenport,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Stevens, 

Miss  Katharine  W.  Huston,     Charles  W.  Jenks, 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  William  E.  C.  Rich,  Secretanj, 

A  letter  was  read  from  William  A.  Taylor,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  asking  for  the  appointment  of  a 
delegation  to  the  meeting  of  that  Society  (probably  at  Philadel- 
phia) in  September,  1899.  It  was  voted  that  the  Fruit  Committee, 
with  such  as  they  may  join,  constitute  that  delegation. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  were  on  ballot  duly  elected  to  member 
ship  in  the  Society  : 

Howard  Marstox,  of  Boston. 
Robert  Laurie,  of  Newport,  R.I. 
JoHx  C.  Daly,  of  Roxbury. 
Ernst  G.  Asmus,  of  West  Hoboken,  N.J. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  December  17. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  December  17,  1898. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  today  at 
eleven  o'clock.  Neither  the  President  nor  either  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  being  present,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
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Secretary,  and  Ex-President  William  H.  Spooner  was  unanimously 
elected  Chairman  pro  tern. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Plants,  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Vegetables,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, and  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  and  Librarian  were 
presented.    It  was 

Voted,  That  these  reports  be  accepted  without  reading,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication,  provided  that  that 
Committee  will  have  them  printed  within  two  months. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  Society  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  acknowledging  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Society  in  offering  the  use  of  its  Halls  for  the  public 
winter  meeting  of  the  Board  in  1899,  and  thanking  the  Society 
therefor. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  December  24. 


BUSINESS  ^lEETING. 

Saturday,  December  24, 1898. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  eleven 
o'clock  today,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

William  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  fifth  of  November  to  prepare 
a  memorial  of  the  late  Isidor  Bush,  reported  as  follows : 

Memorial  of  Isidor  Bush. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  action  in  regard  to  the 
death  of  Isidor  Bush  present  the  following  testimonial : 

Isidor  Bush  died  on  the  fifth  of  August,  1898,  in  the  city  of 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  of  which  city  he  had  been  a  resident  for  the 
past  forty-nine  years.  He  was  born  at  Prague,  Bohemia,  in  1822. 
As  a  result  of  participation  in  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  came  to 
America  in  that  year.  During  our  Civil  War  he  was  Secretary  to 
General  Fremont.  In  the  year  1865  he  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Convention  of  Missouri. 

Soon  after  this  he  established  a  grape  nursery  at  a  locality  in 
Missouri  which  he  named  Bushberg,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
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cultivation  of  this  specialty  with  marked  enthusiasm.  He  soon 
had  a  large  collection  of  all  the  known  species  and  varieties  of 
our  native  grapes,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  eminent  bota- 
nist Dr.  George  Engelmann  a  very  complete  classification  of  the 
various  species  was  made  and  their  charactecistics  were  very  fully 
described.  To  this  Mr.  Bush  added  a  full  description  of  over  five 
hundred  varieties  of  grapes,  with  careful  directions  as  to  propa- 
gation and  culture.  This  work  was  embodied  and  published  in 
what  Mr.  Bush  modestly  called  a  Catalogue,  but  since  its  first 
appearance  it  has  proved  to  be  of  such  practical  usefulness,  as 
well  as  of  permanent  value  for  its  botanical  research,  that  it  has 
reappeared  in  several  editions,  has  been  translated  into  foreign 
languages,  and  is  recognized  as  an  authoritative  Grape  Manual. 

It  was  through  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Bush  that  our  immune 
grape  roots  were  sent  to  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  grafting  the 
vinifera  varieties  upon  them,  and  thus  preventing  the  ravages  of 
the  phylloxera.  We  knew  Mr.  Bush  personally  through  his  ac- 
tive membership  in  the  American  Pomological  Society  —  a  wide- 
awake, alert  little  man,  always  so  cheery  and  responsive  as  to  earn 
from  President  Wilder  the  endearing  title  **  My  Isidor."  The 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in  1878  elected  Mr.  Bush  a 
Corresponding  Member,  and  has  received  from  him  copies  of  his 
valuable  treatises.  And  now  that  he  has  passed  on,  it  places  on 
its  record  its  appreciation  of  his  character,  and  the  permanent 
value  of  his  services. 

It  is  further 

Voted,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  this 
action  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

William  C.  Strong,  ) 

Samuel  Hartwell,    ^  Committee. 

Jacob  W.  Manning,  ) 

After  remarks  by  Mr.  Manning,  of  the  Committee,  the  testimo- 
nial was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  President,  from  the  Finance  Committee,  to  which  was  re- 
ferred, at  the  meeting  on  the  third  of  December,  1898,  a  document 
establishing  the  Henry  A.  Gane  Memorial  Fund,  reported,  recom- 
mending that  the  Society  accept  the  donation. 

Voted,  That  the  Society  accept  the  gift  of  one  thousand  dollars 
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from  Mrs.  Jerome  Jones  to  constitute  tke  Henry  A.  Gane  Memo- 
rial Fund ;  that  the  Secretary  write  to  Mrs.  Jones  expressing  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  for  the  gift,  and  that  the  Treasurer  be,  and 
he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  sign  the  receipt  for  $1,000. 

The  instrument  of  donation  is  as  follows : 

This  instrument  witnesseth :  That  Mrs.  Jerome  Jones  doth 
hereby  give  unto  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  the 
«um  of  One  Thousand  Dollars  to  hold  in  trust  for  the  use  or  pur- 
poses following,  and  upon  conditions  set  forth,  namely  : 

To  pay  out  of  the  income  of  said  money,  or  funds  of  the  said 
Society,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  expended  and  applied  in 
premiums,  as  follows : 

Prizes  offered  from  the  Henry  A.  Gane  Memorial  Fund. 

For  the  best  twelve  specimen  blooms  of  any  of  the 
seedling  chrysanthemums  originated  by  the  late 
Henry  A.  Gane $20  00 

Second  prize 10  00 

For  the  best  three  specimen  plants  of  any  seedling 
chrysanthemums,  not  less  than  three  varieties,  origi- 
nated by  the  late  Henry  A.  Gane      ....  12  00 

Second  prize 8  00 

For  the  term  of  three  years. 

After  said  three  years,  Premiums  as  follows  : 

Prizes  offered  from  the  Henry  A.  Gane  Memorial  Fund. 

For  the  best  twelve  specimen  blooms  of  any  of  the 
seedling  chrysanthemums  originated  by  the  late 
Henry  A.  Gane $20  00 

Tor  the  best  three  specimen  plants  of  any  seedling 
chrysanthemums,  not  less  than  three  varieties,  origi- 
nated by  the  late  Henry  A.  Gane     ....  15  00 

Tor  the  best  new  seedling  chrysanthemum  originated 

by  any  other  grower 15  00 

At  the  end  of  ten  years  a  change  in  the  terms  of  these  prizes 
may  be  made  if  agreed  to  by  the  donor  and  the  Society. 
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Prizes  not  awarded  at  any  time  to  be  cumulative  in  the  Fund. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  hereby  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  the  above  mentioned  sum  of  One  Thousand  Dollars, 
the  income  to  be  expended  as  above  provided. 

(Signed)  Charles  E.  Kichardsox, 

Treasurer  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

It  was  voted  that  all  reports  of  committees  not  presented  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 


REPORT 


or    THE 


COMMITTEE    ON    PLANTS, 


FOR  THE  YEAB  1898. 


By    AZELL    C.    BOWDITCH,    Chairman. 


Your  Committee  would  say  that  the  number  of  exhibitors  was 
not  as  large  the  past  year  as  in  previous  seasons.  This  is  attrib- 
uted to  our  being  obliged  to  cut  down  some  of  the  larger  prizes, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  prizes  for  new  things  that  are  con- 
stantly brought  to  our  notice,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
within  the  appropriation.  For  instance,  the  first  prize  for  Groups 
of  Plants,  which  form  quite  a  feature,  at  the  annual  exhibition, 
is  only  twenty-five  dollars.  This  will  hardly  pay  a  man  for  the 
carting,  as  it  takes  about  fifty  plants  to  make  an  acceptable  group. 
This  season  there  was  but  one  exhibitor.  We  mention  this  as 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  your  Committee  are  handicapped  in 
their  endeavors  to  interest  the  public  and  make  the  exhibitions 
creditable  to  the  Society.  The  weather  has  been  another  factor 
with  which  we  have  had  to  contend.  Cold  and  wet  had  made  it 
almost  impossible  for  us  to  give  good  exhibitions,  and  the  post- 
poning of  shows  is  very  disappointing. 

January  1.  —  Cypripediuvi  bellatulum  album  was  exhibited 
for  the  first  time  in  America,  by  William  Wallace  Lunt. 

January  8.  —  Joseph  H.  White  (James  Wheeler,  gardener) 
exhibited  Begonia  incamata  superba,  which  your  Committee 
thought  well  of  and  for  which  they  awarded  a  First  Class  Certifi- 
cate of  Merit. 

January  22.  —  Cypripedium  President  McKinley,  a  new  Amer- 
ican seedlings  parents  C.  insigne  Chantinii  and  C,  Harrisianum  su- 
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perhum,  raised  by  Hon.  C.  G.  Roebling,  of  Trenton,  N.J.,  was 
exhibited.  Your  Committee  awarded  it  a  First  Class  Certificate 
of  Merit. 

January  29.  —  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal 
for  Primula  obconica  grandiflora,  which  your  Committee  thought 
well  of  as  a  window  plant,  as  it  will  continue  in  bloom  all  the 
winter  months. 

March  5.  —  R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.  exhibited  Narcissus 
Victoria,  a  large  flower ;  color,  light  lemon  to  deep  orange.  It 
was  quite  an  improvement  over  others  of  its  class,  and  your  Com- 
mittee deemed  it  worthy  of  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit. 

March  19.  —  W.  W.  Lunt  exhibited  Lselio-Cattleya  Mrs.  John 
D.  Long,  a  hybrid  between  Lcelio-Cattlet/a  elegans  var.  Warnerl 
and  Cattleya  superha  var.  splendens.  While  partaking  of  the 
characteristics  of  both  parents,  it  was  certainly  a  marked  im- 
provement, and  is  believed  to  be  the  first  hybrid  Laelio-Cattleya 
of  American  parentage.     It  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal. 

SPRING  EXHIBITION. 

March  22,  23,  24,  and  25. 

This  exhibition  was  most  certainly  a  success.  The  halls  were 
well  filled  and  most  of  the  prizes  were  contended  for.  Among 
th^  most  prominent  exhibitors  were  John  L.  Gardner,  Dr.  C.  G. 
Weld,  and  W.  S.  Ewell  &  Son,  and  their  plants  showed  marked 
skill  in  cultivation  and  an  improvement  over  plants  of  former 
years. 

April  30.  —  Oakes  Ames  exhibited  a  very  fine  plant  of  Cypri- 
pedium  Gertrude  Hollington,  a  cross  between  C.  bellatulum  and 
C.  ciliolare,  the  largest  ever  shown,  having  three  flowers  and  three 
buds.     It  was  awarded  the  Silver  Gilt  Medal. 

June  11.  —  W.  W.  Lunt  had  a  very  fine  plant  of  Cattleya  Mor- 
gaiifv  svperhum,  bearing  a  spike  of  very  pure  white  flowers.  It 
was  awarded  a  Silver  Gilt  Medal. 

ROSE   AN^D   STRAWBERKY   EXHIBITION. 

June  23  and  24. 
W.  P.  Winsor,  of  Fairhaven,  made  a  very  fine  display  of  Orchids, 
as  did  also  John  L.  Gardner.     Both  were  awarded  prizes. 
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July  23.  —  Robert  Laurie,  of  Newport,  R.I.,  exhibited  some 
pans  of  a  very  dwarf  variety  of  Tropseolum,  named  Vesuvius. 
Your  Committee  think  that  from  its  very  bright  color  and 
Compact  dwarf  habit  this  may  be  a  very  useful  bedding  plant. 
They  awarded  it  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit. 

August  27.  —  Oakes  Ames  placed  on  the  table  Cypripedium  in- 
signe  Laura  Kimball,  a  beautiful  yellow  variety,  quite  distinct 
and  well  worthy  a  Silver  Medal,  which  was  awarded  it. 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

September  29  and  30. 

George  McWilliam  exhibited  a  fine  lot  of  seedling  Dipladenias, 
the  most  noteworthy  of  which  was  a  beautiful  pink  variety 
named  Elsa  Whitin,  for  which  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal. 

Oakes  Ames  was  also  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  Dracmna  Godseffiana.  Your  Committee  consider  this 
novelty  well  worth  growing. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  EXHIBITION. 

November  8,  9,  10,  and  11. 

This  show  had  not  nearly  as  many  exhibitors  as  in  former 
years,  but  what  it  lacked  in  quantity  it  made  up  in  quality. 
J.  S.  Bailey  had  some  very  fine  specimens,  as  did  also  Mrs.  B.  P. 
Cheney,  who  was  a  close  second,  with  a  fine  lot  of  very  compact 
and  well-flowered  plants.  William  Edgar  made  a  fine  display  of 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  which  your  Committee  think  well 
of,  its  dwarf  habit  and  constant  flowering  making  it  a  most 
desirable  house  plant. 

November  19.  —  George  McWilliam  made  a  fine  display  of  seed- 
ing Dipladenias,  one  of  which,  Elizabeth  K.  Whitin,  a  beauti- 
ful pale  pink  with  a  rosy  carmine  throat,  well  marked,  your 
Committee  thought  worthy  of  a  Silver  Medal. 

Pkospective  Prize. 

The  Committee  have  awarded  to  James  Wheeler  the  Society's 
Prospective  Prize  for  the  best  Seedling  Flowering  Plant,  a  seed- 
ling white  Azalea,  $30. 
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This  Azalea  has  been  exhibited  for  three  years.     The  flower  is 
very  large,  pure  white,  of  fine  shape,  and  has  very  firm  petals. 

Amount  appropriated $2,000  00 

Awarded  in  Premiums  and  Gratuities        .  $1,516  00 
Fifteen  Silver  Medals          ....  105  00 

Three  Silver  Gilt  Medals    ....  45  00 


Total 1,666  00 


Balance  unexpended     ....  $334  00 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

A.    C.    BOWDITCH, 

Chairman, 
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PRIZES  AND    GRATUITIES- AWAEDED    FOR  PLANTS. 

1898. 

Jahuabt  1. 
GrcUuity :  — 
Henry  A.  Wheeler,  Rose  plant $1  00 

January  8. 

Chinbsb  Primroses.  —  Six  plants,  in  six-inch  pots : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 6  00 

Second,  Joseph  H.  White 4  00 

Third,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 3  00 

GroiuUies :  — 

E.  S.  Converse,  Display  of  Primroses 3  00 

John  L.  Gardner,  Primula  stellata 8  00 

Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney,      "             ** 2  00 

January  16. 
Oraiuity :  — 

■James  E.  Rothwell,  Display  of  Orchids 4  00 

January  22. 
Oraiuity .'  — 

Hon.  C.  G.  Roehling,  Trenton,  N.J.,  Display  of  Orchids  .  3  00 

February  12. 
Gratuity :  — 

J.  E.  Rothwell,  Cypripedium  Sallierii,   C,  concoloTy  and  C.  niiens 

auperhum .        2  00 

February  19. 
Gratuity  :  — 

John  L.  Gardner,  Six  plants  of  Primula  Sinensis  (double)  .        3  00 

February  26. 
Oraiuity :  — 

James  Comley,  Cypripedium  villosum 3  00 

March  12. 
Gratuities :  — 

J.  E.  Rothwell,  Display  of  Orchids  f.        .        .  3  00 

Rea  Brothers,  Rose  plant 1  00 

March  19. 
Oraiuity :  — 

Edward  Bntler,  Dendrobium  nobile 6  00 
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SPRING    EXHIBITIOX. 

March  22,  ,23,  24,  and  25. 

Theodore  Lyman  Fund, 

Indian  Azaleas.  —  Four  named  varieties : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 12  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Howard         . 10  00 

Two  named  varieties : 

First,  Edward  Butler 6  00- 

Specimen  plant,  named : 

First,  Edward  Butler 10  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 8  00 

Third,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 5  00 


Socieiy^a  Prizes. 

Orchids.  — Three  plants : 

Second,  John  L.  Gardner 8  OO 

Single  plant : 
First,  John  L.  Gardner 5  OO 

Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plant.  —  Specimen  in  bloom,  other  than 
Azalea  or  Orchid : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 10  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 8  CO- 

Climbing  Rose.  —  Specimen  plant  in  bloom : 

First,  C.  H.  Souther 8  00 

Hardy  Flowering  Deciduous  Shrubs,  Forced. — Four,  of  four 
distinct  species,  named : 

First,  Bussey  Institution G  00- 

Second,  Bussey  Institution 4  00 

Hardy  Primroses.  —  Twelve  plants,  of  distinct  varieties : 

First,  John  L.  Gardner 8  00 

Hardy  Polyanthuses.  —  Twelve  plants,  of  distinct  varieties : 

First,  John  L.  Gardner 8  00 

Second,  John  L.  Gardner 6  00 

Third,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 4  00 

Auriculas.  —  Six,  in  pots : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 6  OO 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 4  00 

Cyclamens.  —  Ten  plants  : 

First,  J.  S.  Bailey 15  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney ,.         .       12  00- 

Ten  plants,  in  seven-inch  pots : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 6  00 

Third,  J.  S.  Bailey 4  00 
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Single  plant : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 6  00 

Second,  James  Garthley 4  00 

Third,  J.  S.  Bailey 3  OO 

CiNERABiAS.  —  Six  Varieties : 

First,  C.  H.  Sonther 10  00 

Second,  John  L.  Gardner 8  00 

Third,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 6  00 

Fourth,  E.  S.  Converse 4  00 

Three  varieties : 

First,  James  Garthley 6  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld      .         • 5  00 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse 4  OO 

Single  plant : 

First,  C.  H.  Souther    .........  4  00 

Second,  John  L.  Gardner S  00 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse 2  00 

Hyacinths.  —  Twelve  named  varieties,  in  pots : 

First,  John  L.  Gardner 6  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld      .       " 4  00 

Third,  Bussey  Institution 3  OO 

Six  named  varieties,  in  pots,  one  in  each  pot : 

First,  Bussey  Institution 5  00 

Second,  John  L.  Gardner 4  00 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse 3  00 

Single  named  bulh,  in  pot : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 2  00 

Second,  John  L.  Gardner 1  00 

Three  pans,  not  to  exceed  twelve  inches,  ten  bulbs  of  one  variety 
in  each  pan : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 6  00 

Second,  John  L.  Gardner 4  00 

Third,  Bussey  Institution 3  00 

Two  pans,  not  to  exceed  twelve  inches,  ten  bulbs  of  one  variety  in 
each  pan : 

First,  John  L.  Gardner 4  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld .  3  00 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse 2  00 

Single  pan,  not  to  exceed  twelve  inches,  with  ten  bulbs  of  one 
variety : 

First,  Bussey  Institution 3  00 

Second,  Bussey  Institution 2  00 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse 1  00 

Tulips.  —  Six  eight-inch  pans,  nine  bulbs  of  one  variety  in  each  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 4  00 

Second,  Bussey  Institution 3  00 

Third,  W.  S.  Ewell  &  Son 2  00 
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Three  eight-inch  pans,  nine  bulbs  of  one  variety  in  each : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 8  00 

Second,  W.  S.  Ewell  &  Son 2  00 

Third,  Bnssey  Institution 1  00 

Three  ten-inch  pans,  twelve  bulbs  of  one  variety  in  each : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 6  00 

Second,  Bnssey  Institution 4  00 

Third,  Dr.  C  G.  Weld 3  00 

Polyanthus  Nabcissus.  —  Four  seven-inch  pots,  fourbulbs'in  each, 
distinct  varieties : 

First,  John  L.  Gardner 4  00 

Second,  Bussey  Institution 3  00 

Jonquils.  —  Six    pots  or  pans,  not    exceeding  eight  inches,  the 
number  of  bulbs  in  each  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  grower : 

First,  W.  S.  Ewell  &  Son 4  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld  ' 3  00 

Third,  John  L.  Gardner 2  00 

Narcissuses.  —  Six  eight-inch  pans,   distinct  varieties,   single  or 
double : 

First,  W.  S.  Ewell  &  Son 4  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 3  00 

Three  eight-inch  pans : 

First,  W.  S.  Ewell  &  Son 3  00 

Second,  Bussey  Institution  .        .        .        .        .        .  2  00 

LiLiuM  Harrisii.  —  Six  pots,  not  exceeding  ten  inches : 

First,  J.  W.  Howard 10  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Howard 8  00 

Lily  of  the  Valley.  —  Six  pots  or  pans,  not  exceeding  ten  inches : 

First,  Bussey  Institution 4  00 

Crocuses.  —  Three  ten-inch  pans,  distinct  varieties: 

First,  W.  S.  Ewell  &  Son '     .  8  00 

Anemones.  —  Three  pots  or  pans : 

First,  Bussey  Institution 4  00 

Second,  Bussey  Institution 8  00 

Freesias.  —  Six  pots  or  pans : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 3  00 

IxiAS.  —  Six  pots  or  pans,  in  varieties : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 4  00 

Tritoniab.  —  Six  pots  or  pans,  in  varieties : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 3  00 

Roman  Hyacinths.  —  Six  eight-inch  pans,  ten  bulbs  in  a  pan : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 3  00 

Second,  W.  S.  Ewell  &  Son 2  00 

Third,  Bussey  Institution I  00 

General  Display  of  Spring  Bulbs.  —  All  classes : 

First,  W.  S.  Ewell  &  Son 15  00 

Second,  Bussey  Institution 12  00 
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Graiuiiies :  — 

Bayard  Thayer  (James  Brydon,  gardener),  Cattleya  Schroderce       .  4  OQ 
Harvard  Botanic  Garden  (Robert  Cameron,  gardener),  Dendrohium 

Fyichianum S  CO 

Joseph  Tailby  &  Son,  Climbing  Rose 2  00 

Bnssey  Institution,  Grape  Hyacinths 1  00 

R.  &  J.  Farqnhar  &  Co.,  Lily  of  the  Valley 2  00 

William  A.  Bock,  Display 8  00 

Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney      **  6  00 

John  L.  Gardner  *•  5  00 

James  Garthley  '*  3  00 

Dr.  C.  G.  Weld  '*  2  00 

Afbil  2. 
OraiuHy :  — 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake,  Iberis perennis  and  Hydrangea  Oiaksa  .        2  00 

April  9. 
Gratuity : — 

J.  E.  Rothwell,  Oncidium  amplxatum 8  00 

April  16. 
Gratuities :  — 

Henry  A.  Wheeler,  Crimson  Rambler  Rose       .  1  00 

J.  W.  Howard,  Amaryllis  wittata  hyhrida,  seedling  .  1  OO 

April  23. 
Gratuities :  — 

James  Comley,  Cytisus  albus 2  00 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Folger,  Gloxinia 1  00 

C.  £.  Richardson,  Seedling  Amaryllis 1  00 

April  30. 
Gratuity :  — 

Edward  J.  Mitton,  C^orizema  Lovrii 3  00 

MAY   EXHIBITION. 

May  7. 

Pelargoniums.  —  Six  named  Show  or  Fancy  Tarieties,  in  not  less 
than  eight-inch  pots,  in  bloom  : 

First,  N.  T.  Kidder 10  00 

Six  pots  or  pans  of  Ivy-Leaved,  in  bloom  : 
First,  John  Jeffries 6  00 
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Indian  Azaleas.  —  Six  plants,  in  pots,  named: 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 8  00 

Single  specimen : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 3  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 2  00 

Calceolarias.  —  Six  varieties,  in  pots  : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 10  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 8  00 

Third,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney G  00 

Fourth,  J.  S.  Bailey 4  00 

Single  specimen : 

First,  J.  S.  Bailey 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 2  00 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse 1  00 

Orchids.  —  Display,  named : 

First,  J.  E.  Rothwell 12  00 

Oi'atuitits :  — 

Edward  J.  Mitton,  Display 2  00 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake,      »'  2  00 

May  21. 
Gratuities  :  — 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake,  Display  of  Azalea  Indica 3  00 

J.  E.  Rothwell,  Oncidium  Marshallianum 1  00 

RHODODENDRON   SHOW. 

June  7  and  8  (postponed  from  Junk  2  and  8). 

Orchids.  —  Display  arranged  for  effect,  with  foliage  plants  : 

First,  John  L.  Gardner 30  00 

Gratuities :  — 

Kenneth  Finlayson,  Cypripedium  Lawreneeanum,  four  pots     .         .  6  00 

J.  8.  Bailey,  Cattleya  Gaskelliana 3  00 

Kenneth  Finlayson,  Pelargoniums,  six  pots 5  00 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake,  Display  of  Azaleas 3  00 

ROSE   AND  STRAWBERRY  EXHIBITION. 

June  23  and  24. 

-Gloxinias.  —  Six  plants  in  not  less  than  eight-inch  pots : 

First,  James  L.  Little 8  00 

Orchids.  —  9ix  plants,  of  six  named  varieties,  in  bloom : 

First,  W.  P.  Winsor 16  00 

Second,  W.  P.  Winsor 10  00 
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Three  plants,  of  three  named  yarieties,  in  bloom  : 

First,  W.  P.  Winsor 10  00 

Second,  John  L.  Gardner 8  00 

Single  specimen,  named : 

First,  W.  P.  Winsor,  Calogyne  Day  ana 5  00 

Second,  W.  P.  Winsor,  Cypripedium  grande  atraium       .         .  3  00 

Graiuities  :  — 

E.  J.  Mitton,  Display  of  Pelargoniums 8  00 

Walter  Hunnewell,   Hydrangeas 1  00 

July  23. 
Gratuity :  — 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake,  CatUeya  gigas 1  00 

July  30. 
Gratuity :  — 
J.   E.  Rothwell,   New   American  Cypri^iedium,  Lawrenceanum  X 

Marshallianum 2  00 

August   6. 
Gratuity  :  — 
J.  E.  Eothwell,  Cypripedium  A.  de  Lairesse 5  00 

August  13. 
Gratuity  :  — 
H.  A.  Wheeler,  Torenia  Foumieii 2  00 

EXHIBITION    OF    AQUATIC  PLANTS    AND    FLOWERS. 

August  20. 
ootirandra  fene8tralis.  — 

First,  E.  S.  Conrerse 8  00 

Second,  John  L.  Gardner 6  00 

Graiuiiies:  — 

E.  A.  &  W.  K.  Wood,  Stanhopea  tigrina 2  00 

John  L.  Gardner,  Cypripedium   Morgania 1  00 

E.  J.  Mitton,  Dieffenhackia  Bausei  and  Cyanophyllum  magnificum  .  2  00 

W.  H.  Lincoln,  Adianium  concinnum 2  00 

ANNUAL    EXHIBITION    OF    PLANTS   AND  FLOWERS. 

August  31   and  September  1. 

//•  H,  Hunnewell  Fund, 
Hardt  Coniferous  Trees.  —  Display  in  pots  and  tubs,  named  : 

First,  Francis  Blake 25  00 
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Socieiy*$  Prizes. 

Palms.  —  Pair,  in  pots  or  tubs  not  more  than  twenty-four  inches  in 
diameter : 
First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld         . 12  00 

Greenhouse  Plants.  —  Collection,  containing  foliage  plants  of  all 
descriptions,  not  to  exceed  forty  plants,  in  pots  or  tubs : 

First,  J.  S.  Bailey 40  00 

Second,  John  L.  Gardner 30  CO 

Six  Greenhouse  and  Stove  plants,  of  different  named  varieties,  two 
Crotons  admissible : 

First,  N.  T.  Kidder 25  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 20  00 

Third,  John  L.  Gardner 15  00 

Table  Decoration.  — For  fifteen  covers,  living  plants,  in  one  re- 
ceptacle, only  one  entry  admissible  : 

First,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 10  00 

Second,  H.  A.  Wheeler 8  00 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse (>  00 

Fourth,  W.  S.  Lincoln 4  00 

Specimen  Flowering  Greenhouse  Plant.  —  Single  named  variety : 

First,  N.  T.  Kidder 8  00 

Caladiums.  —  Six  named  varieties : 

First,  N.  T.  Kidder 8  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 6  00 

Ferns.  — Six  named  varieties,  no  Adiantums  admissible  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 10  OO 

Specimen,  other  than  Tree  Fern : 
First,  H.  H.  Ilunnewell       .         .         .         .         .         .  .        4  00 

Second,  N.  T.  Kidder 3  00 

Adiantums.  —  Five  named  varieties : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 8  00 

Lycopods.  —  Four  named  varieties : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 6  00 

Drac^nas.  —  Six  named  varieties  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 8  00 

Crotons.  —  Six  named  varieties,  in  not  less  than  eight-inch  pots  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld '       .       10  00 

Cycad.  —  Single  plant,  named : 

First,  H.  H.  Hunnewell 10  00 

Second,  James  L.  Little 8  00 

Third,  J.  W.  Howard 0  00 

Orchids.  —  Six  plants,  named  varieties,  in  bloom : 

First,  J.  E.  Rothwell 15  00 

Three  plants,  named  varieties,  in  bloom  : 

Second,  H.  A.  Wheeler 8  00 

Single  plant,  in  bloom  : 

First,  J.  E.  Rothwell r>  00 

Second,  H.  A.  Wheeler 4  00 
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Begonia  Rbx.  —  Six  pots,  of  six  varieties : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 8  00 

Second,  E.  J.  Mitton .6  00 

Begonias,  Rbx  Hybrids.  —  Collection,  named : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 8  00 

Second,  E.  J.  Mitton 6  00 

Cankas.  —  Collection  of  not  less  than  ten  named  varieties,  grown  in 
pots  or  tabs : 
Second,  C.  H.  Souther 8  00 

Oratuities  :  — 
Yamanaka  &  Co.,  Collection  of  Japanese  plants  .        .20  00 

J.  S.  Bailey,  Adianium  Farley ense 10  00 

E.  S.  Converse,  Fiitonia  argyroneura 2  00 

J.  W.  Howard,  Collection  of  Ferns 6  00 

J.  E.  Rothwell,  Thirty  named  Crotons 8  00 

Charles  H.  Souther,  Anthuriums 5  00 

J.  L.  Little,  Begonias 5  00 

N.  T.  Kidder,  Collection 10  00 

September  10. 
Gratuity  :  — 

-Cakes  Ames,  Cypripedium  Gravesice 1  00 

September  24. 
Ghraiuity :  — 

James  Comley,  Rhododendron  Maiden*s  Blush 2  00 

annual  exhibition  of  fruits  and 

\t:getables. 

September  29  a)?d  30. 
Graiuity :  — 

E.  S.  Converse,  Display  of  Plants 26  00 

October  8. 
Gratuities :  — 

•  J.  E.  Rothwell,  Oncidium  varicosum  and  Cattleya  aurea  var.  Roth- 

welliana 3  00 

E.  J.  Mitton,  Two  plants  Cattleya  labiata 3  00 

October  22. 
Graiuity:  — 

J.  E.  Rothwell,  Cattleya  labiata 2  00 

October  29. 
Gratuities :  — 

■J.  £.  Rothwell,  Cypripedium  Arthurianum  pulchellum  .        2  00 

.J.  E.  Rothwell,  Vanda  earulea 2  00 
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CHEYSANTHEMUM  EXHIBITION. 

November  8,  9,  10,  and  11. 

Chrysanthemums.  —  Display  of  twelve  named  plants,  any  or  all 
classes,  distinct  varieties : 

First,  J.  S.  Bailey 50  OO 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 40  00- 

Fourth,  E.  S.  Converse 20  00 

Three  Japanese  Incurved : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 10  00 

Second,  J.  S.  Bailey 7  00 

Third,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 6  00 

Three  Reiiezed,  distinct  named  Tarieties  : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 10  OO 

Second,  J.  S.  Bailey 7  00 

Third,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 6  00 

Specimen  Incurved,  named  variety  : 

First,  James  Garthley 6  00 

Second,  J.  S.  Bailey 5  00 

Third,  J.  S.  Bailey 4  00 

Specimen  Reflezed,  natued  variety  : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 6  00 

Second,  J.  S.  Bailey 5  00 

Specimen  Anemone  Flowered,  named  variety  : 

First,  J.  S.  Bailey 6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 5  OO 

Third,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 4  00 

Specimen  Pompon,  named  variety : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 8  00 

Twelve  plants,  of  twelve  different  varieties,  grown  to  one  stem 
and  hloom,  in  not  over  siz-inch  pots,  preference  being  given 
to  plants  not  more  than  three  feet  in  height : 

First,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake 10  OO 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake 8  00 

Third,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 6  00 

Fourth,  C.  H.  Souther 4  OO 

Siz  plants  grown  as  above,  but  all  of  one  color,  Red : 

First,  J.  L.  Little 6  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 4  00 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse 8  OO 

White : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 6  00 

Second,  C.  H.  Souther 4  00 

Third,  J.  L.  Little 3  OO 
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Pink: 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 6  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 4  00 

Third,  J.  L.  Little 3  00 

Yellow : 

First,  Dr.  C-  G.  Weld 6  00 

Second,  J.  L.  Little 4  00 

Third,  James  Nicol 3  00 

Any  other  color : 

First,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake 6  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 4  00 

Third.  Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake 3  00 

Gronp  of  Chrysanthemums,  without  stakes,  arranged  for  effect, 
limited  to  one  hundred  square  feet,  and  edged  with  ferns  or 
low  growing  decorative  plants : 
First,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake 25  00 

Gratuities :  — 

William  Edgar,  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine 20  00 

James  Garthley,  Chrysanthemum  Le  Colosse  Grenoblois  .         .  3  00 

NOVEUBER   19. 
Gratuity  :  — 

n.  A. 'Wheeler,  Zygopetalum  Mackayi and  Cypripedium  insigne      .         2  00 

November  26. 
•     Gratuity :  — 

J.  E.  Rothwell,  Five  plants  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine    .        .         .        6  00 

December  3. 
Gratuity  :  — 

H.  A.  Wheeler,  Two  Orchids 2  00 

SILVER   GILT   MEDALS. 

April  30.     Oakes  Ames,  for  Cypripedium  Gertrude  Hollington. 
Jane  11.     W.  W.  Lunt,  for  Catileya  Morgania  superba. 
Annual  Exhibition  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  September  29  and  30.     Oakes 
Ames,  for  Drcuxtna  Godseffiana. 

SOCIETY'S   SILVER   MEDALS. 

January  1.     W.  W.  Lunt,  for  Cypripedium  hellatulum  album. 

**        8.     J.  E.  Rothwell,  for  Odontoglossum  VuyUiekeanum. 

'*      29.     Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney,  for  Primula  obcofiica  grandiflora, 
March  19.     W.  W.  Lunt,  for  Lselio-Cattleya  Mrs.  John  D.  Long. 
April  16.     J.  E.  Rothwell,  for  Cypripedium  niveum  var.  grandiflorum. 
May  14.     J.  E.  Rothwell,  for  Cypripedium  bellatulum  albuyn. 
August  27.     Oakes  Ames,  for  Cypripedium  insigne  Laura  Kimball. 
Annual  Exhibition  of  Plants  and  Flowers,  August  31  and  September  1. 
H.  H.  Hunnewell,  for  Asparagus  Sprengeri. 
Yamanaka  &Co.,  Chamacyparis  obtusa  nana. 
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September  24.     Oakes  Ames,  for  Introduction  of  Acalypha  kispida. 
Annual  Exhibition  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  September  29  and  30. 

J.  E.  Rothwell,  for  Cypripedium  insigne  var.  Sandera, 

Oakes  Ames,  for  Seedling  Cattleya. 

George  Mc William,  for  New  Seedling  Dipladenia  Elsa  Whitin. 
November  19.     George  McWilliam,  for  Three  Seedling  Cypripediums. 
December  3.     George  McWilliam,  for  Five  Seedling  Dipladenias,  including 
Dipladenia  Elsa  Whitin. 

FIRST   CLASS   CERTIFICATES   OF   MERIT. 

January  8.     Joseph  H.  White,  for  Begonia  incarnata  superha. 

*^      22.     Hon.  C.  G.  Uoebling,  Trenton,  N. J.,  for  Cypripedium  President 
McKinley. 

'^      29.     Oakes  Ames,  for  Cattleya  Triana  vars.  Amesiana  and  unieolor. 
February  19.     W.  W.  Lunt,  for  Cypripedium  Latkamianum, 

**  **      James  Comley,  for  Double  Hybrid  Prunus,  from  Japan. 

March  5.     R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  for  Narcissus  Victoria. 
April  16.    J.  E.  Rothwell,  for  Cypripedium  T.  W.  Bond. 

**    30.     W.  W.  Lunt,  for  Oncidium  Kramerianum. 
May  Exhibition,  May  7.    J.  E.  Rothwell,  for  Phala^nopsis  Harrietta. 
May  21.     J.  S.  Bailey,  for  Miltonia  vexillaria  HUliana. 
June  18.     Oakes  Ames,  for  Cattleya  Mendelii  Mrs.  A.  C.  Ames. 
Rose  and  Strawberry  Exhibition,  June  23  and  24.     J.  B.  Shurtleff,  for  new 

variety  silver-leaved  Pelargonium. 
July  23.     Robert  Laurie,  for  Tropieolum  Vesuvius. 
August  6.     Edward  G.  Uihlin,  Chicago,  111.,  for  Display  of  Orchids. 
Annual  Exhibition  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  September  29  and  30.     Oakes 

Ames,  for  Acalypha  Godsejiana. 
October  22.     Oakes  Ames,  for  Caiaseium  ara^knoidet. 
December  3.    J.  E.  Rothwell,  Cyp^'ipediiim  insigne  var.  Schroderianum. 

HONORABLE  MENTION. 

January  22.     Oakes  Ames,  for  Dendrohium  Wardianum. 

April  23.     J.  E.  Rothwell,  for  GypHpedium  leuehochilum. 

Rhododendron  Show,  June  7  and  8  (postponed  from  June  2  and  3).  Walter 
Hunnewell,  for  Seedling  Fuchsia  Walter  Hunnewell. 

Rose  and  Strawberry  Exhibition,  June  23  and  24.  W.  E.  Coburn,  for  Pelar- 
gonium Glendale. 

September  24.     Oakes  Ames,  for  Cypripedium  Aspa^ia, 

October  29.    R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  for  new  Japanese  Anemone. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  FLOWERS, 


FOB  THIS  YEAR   1898. 


By  J.  WOODWARD  MANNING,  Chairman. 


Your  Committee  would  report  on  the  work  of  the  year  as 
follows : 

The  total  amount  of  prizes  awarded  is  a  fair  criterion  of  the 
year's  exhibitions,  which,  on  the  whole,  have  not  been  as  nu- 
merous nor  the  prizes  as  closely  contested  for  as  in  other  years. 
While  the  effect,  from  exhibition  to  exhibition,  has  seemed  much 
the  same  as  in  years  past,  yet  a  careful  survey  of  the  results 
shows  considerable  falling  off  from  previous  years.  This  may 
be  due  largely  to  abnormal  weather  conditions,  which  have,  to  a 
certain  extent,  interfered  with  the  successful  growth  of  the 
flowers  and  with  their  coming  to  perfection  in  season  to  admit 
of  their  being  staged  at  the  time  indicated  by  the  schedule. 
The  quality  of  the  flowers  shown  compares  very  favorably  in- 
deed with  past  years,  and  those  exhibitors  who  for  many  years 
past  have  been  constant -contributors  seem  to  show  as  lively  an 
interest  as  in  the  past,  and  the  increasing  excellence  of  their 
exhibits  is  noticeable. 

To  review  the  year's  work  somewhat  in  detail,  we  would  state 
that  a  very  excellent  exhibition  of  Chinese  Primroses,  shown  in 
flat  dishes,  was  made  January  8,  and  the  display  was  particu- 
larly noticeable  for  the  unusual  variety  of  color,  individual  size, 
and  variations  in  form  shown  by  the  various  flowers.  Joseph 
H.  White  carried  off  the  first  prize  and  Walter  E.  Coburn  the 
second. 
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•  January  15  Oakes  Ames  showed  an  unusually  fine  variety  of 
Cattleya  Triance  under  the  name  of  Lilian  Chatman,  for  which  a 
Silver  Medal  was  awarded,  and  Hon.  C.  G.  Roebling,  of  Trenton, 
N. J.,  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  particularly  unique  form 
of  Cattleya  Triance  under  the  varietal  name  of  Clinkaberryana.  ■ 

• 

February  5  a  unique  display  of  Orchids  was  made  by  Oakes 
Ames,  for  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded.  Violets  were 
shown  in  perfection  by  David  Nevins  and  William  C.  Winter. 

February  12  William  Wallace  Lunt  was  awarded  a  First  Class 
Certificate  of  Merit  for  the  new  Cypripedium  bearing  his  name. 

March  12  E.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.  showed  a  new  Narcissus, 
var.  Victoria;  a  very  desirable,  large-flowered  kind,  of  which 
Honorable  Mention  was  made.  On  this  date  Hon.  C.  G.  Eoebling 
was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  Ct/pripedmin  Rothschildianum, 
Trenton  variety. 

SPRING  EXHIBITION. 

March  22  and  23. 

The  Spring  Exhibition  brought  very  close  competition  in  forced 
Koses  and  Carnations.  Particularly  fine  vases  of  Bridesmaid  and 
The  Bride  Roses  were  shown,  the  prizes  being  competed  for  by 
William  H.  Elliott  and  Robert  McGorum.  Carnations  and  Vio- 
lets were  never  shown  to  better  advantage,  and  the  prizes  were 
closely  competed  for. 

RHODODENDRON   SHOW. 

June  7  and  8  (postponed  from  June  2  and  3). 

The  Rhododendron  Exhibition,  owing  to  the  coolness  of  the 
season,  was  postponed  from  June  2  and  3  to  June  7  and  8,  at 
which  time  a  very  creditable  exhibition  was  made,  although  the 
competition  was  not  as  sharp  as  has  been  the  case  in  former 
years.  H.  H.  Hunnewell  made  a  most  remarkable  exhibit  of  a 
great  many  varieties,  occupying  an  entire  table.  Other  princi- 
pal exhibitors  were  James  Comley  and  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld.  At  this 
show  a  particularly  fine  display  of  Hybrid  Aquilegias  was  made 
by  Frederick  S.  Davis. 

P.EONY   SHOW. 
June  18  (postponed  from  June  11). 
The  Peeony  Exhibition  was,  of  necessity,  postponed  from  June 
11  until  June  18,  at  which  time  a  most  remarkable  display  was 
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made  in  the  classes  called  for.  Competition  was  very  sharp, 
and  altogether  this  proved  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibi- 
tions of  the  year.  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  T.  C.  Thurlow,  and  George 
Hollis  were  the  principal  competitors.  R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co. 
made  a  particularly  effective  display  of  Hybrid  Pyrethrums,  for 
which  a  Silver  Medal  was  granted.  PhUadelphus  Lemoinei,  a 
new  hardy  shrub  exhibited  by  T.  C.  Thurlow,  was  awarded  a 
First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit. 

ROSE  EXHIBITION. 

June  23  and  24. 

The  Rose  Exhibition  of  June  23  and  24,  owing  to  weather 
<jonditions,  proved  quite  disappointing.  Many  exhibitors,  who 
under  ordinary  conditions  would  have  competed  closely,  were 
unable  to  make  entries.  The  peculiar  conditions  of  weather 
that  prevailed  made  it  impossible  for  the  Committee  to  judge  as 
to  the  postponement  of  the  exhibit  to  a  later  date,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  postponement  would  have  improved  mat- 
ters, as  cool  weather  and  abundant  rains,  preceded  by  a  very 
sharp  hot  spell,  made  conditions  anything  but  favorable  for  the 
production  of  first-class  roses.  At  this  exhibition  Robert  Laurie, 
of  Newport,  R.I.,  exhibited  a  vase  of  Chrysanthemum  Inde- 
pendence, which  attracted  attention,  particularly  on  account  of 
its  abnormal  season  of  bloom.  He  also  made  a  display  of  Fringed 
Begonias,  which  combined  a  great  range  of  color  with  form  and 
size  of  bloom. 

m 

July  2  W.  W.  Lunt  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  of 
Merit  for  a  beautiful  form  of  Dendrobium  thyrsiflomm  under  the 
varietal  name  x)f  Hlnghavieiise.  Hon.  C.  G.  Roebling  was  also 
awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit  for  Lfelio-Cattlei/n, 
Canhamiana  alba. 

Hollyhocks  were  not  in  condition  to  show  on  July  7,  and 
subsequent  exhibitions  of  these  flowers  were  not  up  to  the  usual 
standard. 

Tuberous  Begonias  were  shown  to  very  good  advantage  on 
July  16,  and  competition  was  close  between  E.  S.  Converse  and 
-James  L.  Little. 

The  exhibition  of  Sweet  Peas  on  July  23  was  well  staged  and 
showed  great  improvement   in  variety  over   years   past.      The 
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flowers  were  in  good  condition,  the  competition  was  close,  and 
altogether  the  general  effect  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Perennial  Phloxes  in  the  exhibition  of  July  30  were  well 
shown  and  a  continued  improvement  was  noted  in  this  class. 

August  6  Rea  Brothers  made  a  particularly  creditable  show 
of  Veronica  longifolia  var.  subsessilis,  which  proves  to  be  one  of 
our  hardiest  perennials,  combining  sturdy  habit  of  growth  with 
prolific  bloom  of  a  particularly  rich  shade  of  blue.  Gladioli 
were  principally  shown  by  J.  Warren  Clark,  in  well-grown  spikes 
displayed  to  the  best  advantage. 

EXHIBITION   OF  AQUATIC   PLANTS   AND  FLOWERS. 

August  20. 

The  Aquatic  Exhibition  on  August  20  was  confined  mainly  to-  ■ 
a  display  made  by  Henry  A.  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia,  who  took 
the  first  prize  in  both  entries.  James  Comley  displayed  a  new 
Hybrid  Magnolia,  a  cross  between  Magnolia  grandiflora  and  if. 
Soulangeana  (?),  resulting  in  a  form  with  evergreen  foliage  and 
a  very  large,  intensely  fragrant  ivory-white  flower.  For  this  was 
awarded  a  Silver  Medal.  Henry  A.  Dreer  was  awarded  a  First 
Class  Certificate  of  Merit  for  Cannas  and  Petunias ;  and  the  same^ 
for  Nymphcea  Gladstoniana. 

August  27  J.  Warren  Clark  was  awarded  Honorable  Mention 
for  a  particularly  effective  yellow  variety  of  Gladiolus,  named 
Yellow  Bird,  and  on  this  date  he  also  made  a  creditable  exhi- 
bition of  other  Gladioli. 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  PLANTS  AND   FLOWERS. 

August  31  and  September  1. 

The  exhibition  of  Dahlias  at  the  Annual  Show  proved  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  year.  Competition  was  very  close, 
all  classes  being  entered,  and  the  merit  of  the  individual  flowers- 
was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  exhibition  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  and  proved  the  Dahlia  to  be  rising  in  popu- 
larity. 

September  1  Jackson  Daw^son  was  awarded  Honorable  Mention 
for  Polygonum  compacUim,  a  particularly  desirable  species,  worthy 
of  attention  by  cultivators  in  general. 
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September  10  Henry  A.  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia,  was  granted 
Honorable  Mention  for  Nyinphcea  ffeusteriana,  a  very  promising 
new  form. 

September  17  George  McWilliam  was  awarded  Honorable 
Mention  for  a  new  seedling  Dipladenia,  Elsa  Whitin.  At  the 
same  time^  and  also  on  September  24  and  October  1,  Lothrop 
&  Higgins  made  displays  of  Dahlias  in  various  classes  which 
were  particularly  well  staged,  showing  a  remarkable  collection  of 
varieties,  and  indicating  the  peculiar  character  and  value  of  this 
class. 

October  15  Hon.  C.  G.  Koebling,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  was  granted 
a  Silver  Medal  for  a  unique  and  beautiful  Orchid,  Dendrohimrt 
JPhalamopsis  var.  Hololeuca ;  also  a  First  Class  Certificate  of 
Merit  for  Cattleya  labiata  var.  alba, 

October  29  Jackson  Dawson  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  f6r 
EuonymiLS  BungeanuSy  which  proves  to  be  a  most  remarkable 
small,  hardy  tree,  —  the  most  remarkable  that  has  been  brought 
to  the  Hall  for  several  years  past.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  form- 
ing a  large  bush  or  small  tree  with  slender  branches  which  are 
quite  enveloped  with  innumerable  orange-red  fruits  with  pink 
pericarps.  Mr.  Dawson  also  received  the  award  of  a  First  Class 
Certificate  of  Merit  for  Kibes  fasciculatuin  var.  Chinensis,  a  low 
bush  with  an  abundance  of  the  brightest  cardinal-colored  fruits. 

R.  &  J. .  Farquhar  &  Co.  exhibited  a  new  double  pink  variety 
of  Anemone  Japonica,  for  which  Honorable  Mention  was  awarded. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  EXHIBITION. 

November  8,  9,  10,  and  11. 

While  it  would  seem  that  in  the  last  few  years  Chrysanthemum 
culture  had  reached  its  highest  excellence,  the  present  year 
proved  that  improvements  have  been  made  over  the  past.  The 
specimen  flowers  were  the  finest  that  have  ever  been  seen  in  our 
Hall,  and  altogether  the  Exhibition  was  a  very  marked  success. 
It  is  very  true  that  there  was  less  competition  in  some  of  the 
classes  than  in  past  years,  yet  the  entry  into  the  field  of  new 
competitors  shows  that  interest  is  not  lacking  and  that  future 
years  will  not  fail  to  call  forth  close  competition.  The  exhibitors 
were  placed  to  some  disadvantage  by  the  early  opening  of  the 
Hall,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  opening  hour  of  the  first 
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day  be  set  forward  in  order  to  give  the  exhibitors  more  time. 
The  vases,  in  consequence  of  lack  of  time,  were  not  as  effective 
the  first  day  as  has  been  the  case  in  other  years.  This  matter 
was  remedied  later  during  the  exhibition.  The  perfection  to 
which  specimen  blooms  have  been  brought,  by  careful  cultiva- 
tion, is  marvellous,  yet  it  seems  that  the  principal  exhibitors  are 
still  looking  forward  to  additional  laurels  and  great  improve- 
ments in  future  years.  These  efforts  on  the  part  of  our  success- 
ful competitors  will  be  watched  with  interest  by  your  Committee, 
as  well  as  by  the  public  in  general.  At  this  exhibition  Ernst 
<jr.  Asmus,  of  West  Hoboken,  N.J.,  showed  a  large  vase  of  the 
new  Eose,  Liberty,  which  created  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm,  and 
seems  particularly  promising  from  its  perfect  shape,  its  intense 
color,  and  rich  fragrance.  Altogether,  the  indications  are  that 
this  rose  will  prove  exceedingly  popular  when  introduced  to  the 
market. 

November  19  Mr.  George  Mc William  exhibited  a  collection  of 
seedling  Dipladenias  showing  a  great  range  of  color  in  this  valua- 
ble greenhouse  plant,  which  would  seem  very  promising  for  future 
use.     A  Silver  Medal  was  given  for  the  collection. 

Native  Plants. 

Native  plants  were  shown  in  unusual  abundance  by  a  number 
of  competitors  during  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  Com- 
petition was  very  close  —  so  close  that  at  many  times  your  Com- 
mittee had  to  weigh  their  decisions  with  great  care.  A  marked 
improvement  is  visible  in  the  staging  of  the  exhibits  and  the 
merits  of  the  individual  vases,  as  well  as  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  displays.  Many  rare  plants  were  shown  that  were  interest- 
ing from  a  botanical  standpoint,  and  the  best  of  the  showy  natives 
were  not  overlooked  in  any  way.  Competition  has  been  more 
elose  in  this  particular  class  than  in  any  other,  and  while  the 
judgment  of  the  Committee  has  been  taken  to  task  quite  seri- 
ously by  some  of  the  exhibitors,  absolute  honesty  in  judgment 
has  been  the  effort  of  your  Committee. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials. 

These  have  not  been  shown  to  the  same  extent  as  in  past  years. 
It  would  seem  particularly  unfortunate  that  this  has  been  the 
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case.  The  class  is  worthy  of  the  greatest  attention,  as  it  includes 
some  of  the  most  effective  plants  of  the  garden.  Their  perennial 
character  makes  them  especially  desirable,  while  their  effective- 
ness will  bear  comparison  with  any  other  class.  Though  the 
interest  seems  to  have  lessened  from  a  competitive  standpoint, 
yet  we  believe  that  this  will  be  temporary  and  that  other  years 
will  see  a  revival  of  active  competition  amongst  exhibitors. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  year  1898  was  .  $2,668  00 
Awards  of  Prizes  and  Gratuities  have  been  made 

to  the  amount  of 2,065  00 


Leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of      .         .         .        .        $603  00 
Out  of  which  medals,  etc.,  are  to  be  paid  for. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  your  Committee. 

J.  Woodward  Manning,  Chairman. 
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PRIZES  AND  GRATUITIES  AWARDED  FOR  FLOWERS. 

1898. 

January  8. 

Chinese  Primroses.  — Display  of  iifty  or  more  individual  blooms : 

First,  Joseph  H.  White $2  00 

Second,  W.  E.  Coburn I  00 

Frbesias.  —  Vase  of  fifty  spikes : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig .        .  2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 1  00 

January  15. 
GraiuUies :  — 

Cakes  Ames,  collection  of  Caitleya  Triana 4  00 

James  Comley,  Display  of  Flowers 3  00* 

January  22. 

Gratuity :  — 

James  L.  Little,  Bignonia  diversifolia 1  00 

January  29. 
Gratuity :  — 

James  Comley,  Display  of  Flowers 2  00 

February  5. 

Orchids.  —  Display  of  named  species  and  varieties,  filling  not  less 
than  twentv  bottles : 

First,  Cakes  Ames 15  00 

•Violets.  —  Best  collection  of  varieties,  fifty  blooms  of  each  in  a 
bunch : 

First,  David  Nevins 4  00 

Third,  William  C.  Winter 2  Oa 

Carnations. — Display  of  cut  blooms,  with  foliage,  not  less  than 
six  varieties,  in  vases  : 

First,  William  Nicholson 8  00 

Second,  M.  A.  Patten 6  00 

Camellias.  —  Display  of  named  varieties,  cut  flowers  with  foliage, 
not  less  than  twelve  blooms  of  not  less  than  six  varieties : 

First,  James  Comley 4  00- 

Second,  James  Comley 8  00 

Gratuities :  — 

James  Comley,  two  pans  of  Calogyne  cristata 2  00 

E.  A.  &  W.  K.  Wood,  Display  of  Carnations 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Display  of  Flowers 2  00 

C.  E.  Richardson,     «**'*« 1  00- 
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February  12. 
Gratuity :  — 

-James  Com  ley,  Display  of  Flowers 2  00 

February  19. 
Gratuities :  — 

James  Comley,  Display  of  Flowers 2  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,     "         ««        »« 1  00 

February  26. 
Gratuity :  — 

James  Comley,  Display  of  Flowers 1  00 

March  5. 
Gratuity :  — 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Display  of  Flowers 1  00 

March   12. 
Gratuities  :  — 

James  Com  ley,  Display  of  Flowers 5  00 

Mrs.  P.  D,  Richards,  Native  Plants I  00 

March  10. 
Gratuities :  — 

TIdward  BaUer,  Display  of  Orchids 1  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Native  Plants 1  00 

SPRING  EXHIBITIOX. 

March  22,  23,  24,  and  25. 

Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses.  —  Twelve  blooms,  of  not  less  than  four 
named  varieties : 

First,  C.  H.  Souther 12  00 

Second,  David  Nevins 10  00 

Six  blooms,  not  less  than  three  named  varieties : 

First,  David  Nevins 6  00 

Second,  C.  H.  Souther 6  00 

Twelve  blooms  of  Ulrich  Brunner : 

First,  David  Nevins 10  00 

"Tender  Roses  in  Vases.  —  Twenty-flve  blooms  of  Bridesmaid : 

First,  WiUiam  H.  Elliott 12  00 

Second,  Robert  McGorum 10  00 

Twenty-flve  blooms  of  The  Bride : 

First,  William  H.  Elliott 12  00 

Second,  Robert  McGorum 10  00 
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Carkations.  —  Vase  of  one  hundred  cut  blooms,  with  foliage,  not 
less  than  six  rarieties : 
First,  M.  A.  Patten 8  00 

Twenty-five  blooms  of  any  named  Crimson  variety : 
First,  E.  A.  &  W.  K.  Wood,  for  Ferdinand  Mangold  .        .        .        3  00 

Twenty-five  blooms  of  any  named  Dark  Pink  variety : 

First,  M.  A.  Patten,  for  William  Scott 3  00 

Second,  E.  A.  &  W.  K.  Wood,  for  William  Scott  .        .        2  00 

Twenty-five  blooms  of  any  named  Light  Pink  variety : 

First,  William  Nicholson,  for  Daybreak 3  00 

Second,  E.  A.  &  W.  K.  Wood,  for  Daybreak  .  .        2  00 

Twenty-five  blooms  of  any  named  Scarlet  variety : 

First,  F.  A.  Blake,  for  Bon  Ton 3  00 

Second,  J.  Tailby  &  Sons,  for  Wellesley 2  00 

Twenty-five  blooms  of  any  named  White  variety : 
First,  E.  A.  &  W.  K.  Wood,  for  Uncle  John                       .        .         3  00 
Second,  M.  A.  Patten,  for  Edith  Foster 2  00 

Twenty-five  blooms  of  any  White  Variegated  variety : 
First,  M.  A.  Patten,  for  Mrs.  G.  M.  Bradt  .  .        4  00 

Pansies.  —  Forty-eight    cut    blooms,   not  less    than  twenty-four 
varieties,  in  fiat  dishes : 

First,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 3  00 

Second,  C.  H.  Souther 2  00 

Violets.  —  Bunch  of  one  hundred  blooms  of  California : 

First,  David  Nevins 3  00 

Second,  Harry  S.  Rand 2  00 

Bunch  of  one  hundred  blooms  of  Lady  Hume  Campbell : 
First,  David  Kevins    .         . 3  00 

Bunch  of  one  hundred  blooms  of  Marie  Louise  : 

First,  David  Kevins 3  00 

Second,  Harry  S.  Rand 2  00 

Bunch  of  one  hundred  blooms  of  any  other  double  variety  : 

First,  David  Kevins,  for  Farquhar 3  00 

Second,  David  Kevins,  for  Swanley  White  .         .         .         ,        2  00 

Antirrhinums.  —  Display,  not  less  than  three  varieties : 

First,  Mrs.  John  Jeffries 3  00 

Second,  Charles  H.  Souther 2  00 


Gratuities :  — 
David  Kevins,  Display  of  Roses 
Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay,  Display  of  Pans 
F.  W.  Fletcher,  Display  of  Violets 
James  Comley,  Display  of  Flowers 
James  Garth  ley, 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 
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Afril  2. 
Gratuities :  — 

James  Comley,  Display  of  Flowers 2  OO 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Native  Plants 1  00 

April  9. 
Gratuity :  — 
Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Native  Plants 1  00 

April  16. 
Gratuiiy  :  — 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Display  of  Flowers 1  00 

April  23. 
Gratuities :  — 

James  Comley,  Display  of  Flowers 2  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Display  of  Native  Plants        .         .         .  1  00 

April  30. 
Gratuity  :  — 
Edward  J.  Mitton,  Gloxinias 2  00 

MAY  EXHIBITION. 

May  7. 

Tulips.  —  Forty-eight  blooms,  not  less  than  twelve  named  varieties  : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig 4  00 

Second,  Henry  A.  Wheeler 2  00 

Hardy  Narcissuses.  —  Collection  of  fifty  vases  of  not  less  than 
ten  named  varieties : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 8  00 

Second,  W.  N.  Craig 6  OO 

Paitsies.  —  Forty-eight  blooms,  not  less  than  twenty- fonr  varieties, 
in  flat  dishes 

First,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 4  00 

Second,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 3  00 

Third,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 2  00 

Native  Plants.  —  Collection  of  thirty  bottles  of  named  species  and 
varieties,  one  bottle  of  each : 

First,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards 8  00 

Second,  Misses  Eleanor  A.  and  Mollie  S.  Doran                 .        .        G  00 
Third,  Miss  Genevieve  Doran 4  00 

Gratuities :  — 

William  S.  Eager,  Display  of  Carnation  Nivea 2  00 

J.  S.  Bailey,  Display  of  Carnation  Daybreak 1  00 

W.  N.  Craig,  Display  of  Carnations  and  Pelargoniums             .         .  1  00 
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Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay,  Display  of  Fansies 2  00 

John  Jeffries,  Display  of  Antirrhinams 1  00 

Rea  Brothers,  Display  of  Primula  acaulxs  hyhrida  .                  .        .  1  00 

James  Comley,  Display  of  Flowers 3  00 

Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,      *««««» 3  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,      ««'*«» 2  00 

Miss  Vivien  May  Norris,  Native  Plants 1  00 

Joseph  Anderson,                   **          *' 1  00 

May   14. 
Gratuities  :  — 

Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay,  Display  of  Fansies 5  00 

James  Comley,  Display  of  Flowers  ....  .         .  4  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,       .«««*' 2  00 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Richards,  Native  Plants 3  00 

R.  M.  Faroes,  '•  *' 1  00 

May  21. 
Hardy  Primulas.  —  Display : 

Second,  Oakes  Ames 2  00 

Gratuities  :  — 

■J.  S.  Bailey,  Display  of  Orchids 3  GO 

C.  H.  Souther,  Gloxinias 2  00 

James  Comley,  Display  of  Flowers 5  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,       ««»»«« 2  00 

Rea  Brothers,  «.       .i         •. 2  00 

H.  A.  Wheeler,        «*       *i         i« 1  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Native  Plants 2  00 

May  28. 
Gratuities :  — 

Miss  Vivien  May  Norris,  Native  Plants 2  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  "  •' 2  00 

June  4. 
Gratuity :  — 

H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Display  of  Rhododendrons 8  00 

RHODODENDRON    EXHIBITION. 

June  7  and  8  (postponed  from  June  2  and  3). 

If.  If.  Hunnewell  Fund. 
Rhododendrons.  —  Twelve  distinct  varieties  of  unquestioned  hardi- 
ness, named: 

First,  James  Comley 20  00 

Six  distinct  varieties  of  unquestioned  hardiness,  named : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 10  00 

Single  truss  of  any  tender  variety,  named : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 2  00 
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Hardt  Azalkab,  from  Ant  or  All  Classbs.  —  Fifteen  yarieties, 
one  vase  of  each : 

First,  James  Comlej 8  00 

Second,  Thomas  C.  Tharlow 5  00 

TwelTe  yarieties,  one  yase  of  each  : 

Second,  T.  C.  Thurlow 3  00 

Six  yaiieties,  one  yase  of  each : 

First,  John  L.  Gardner 8  00 

Cluster  of  trusses ,  one  yariety : 

First,  T.  C.  Thnrlow 2  00 

Society* $  Prizes. 

P^ONiA  OFFICINALIS.  —  Collection  of  named  yarieties : 

First,  T.  C.  Thurlow   .         . 6  00 

Tree  Peonies.  —  Collection  of  single  and  douhle  yarieties,  named : 

First,  T.  C.  Thurlow 6  00 

German  Ibises.  —  Fifty  single  blooms  of  not  less  than  tweWe  yarie- 
ties: 
First,  John  L.  Gardner 4  00 

Oriental  Poppies.  —  Display : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig 3  00 

Aquilegias.  —  Collection,  twenty-fiye  yases : 

.   First,  Frederick  S.  Dayls :        .        3  00 

Second,  Joseph  H.  White 2  00 

Third,  Oakes  Ames 1  OO 

Hardt  Ornamental  Trees  and   Shrubs.  —  Display  of  not  less 
than  thirty  species  and  yarieties,  named,  cut  blooms  or  foliage : 

First,  N.  T.  Kidder 8  00 

Second,  James  Comley 6  00 

Third,  T.  C.  Thuriow 4  00 

Native  Plants.  —  Collection  of  thirty  bottles  of  named  species  and 
yarieties,  one  bottle  of  each : 

First,  George  H.  Grinnell 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards 6  00 

Third,  Miss  Geneyieye  Doran 4  00 

Vase  of  Flowers: 

First,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 4  00 

Second,  Miss  Hattie  B.  Winter 8  00 

Omtuiiies  :  — 

H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Display  of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas        .        .  25  00 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake,  Display  of  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  5  00 

James  Comley,  Display  of  Rhododendrons 5  00 

James  Comley,  Display  of  Rhododendrons,  etc.                          .  5  00 

Joseph  H.  White,  Display  of  Gloxinias 8  00 

Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  Display  of  Flowers 6  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,        -       ««        ^^ 3  00 
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John  L.  Gardner,  Display  of  Flowers 2  00 

W.N.  Craig,              *<         »t         ci 2  00 

W.  A.  Manda,            ic         .«         «» 2  00 

Rea  Brothers,  Display  of  Hardy  Flowers 3  00 

Miss  Viyien  May  Norris,  Display  of  Native  Plants  arranged  for  Effect,  4  00 

June  11. 
Gratuities :  — 

Bea  Brothers,  Hardy  Perennials 6  00 

James  Comley,  Display  of  Flowers 10  00 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake,  ««'*»' 2  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,        i*      *«        »i 2  00 


P^ONY    EXHIBITION. 

June  18  (postponed  from  June  11). 

Herbaceous  PiSONiES.  —  Collection  of  named   varieties,  double : 

First,  T.  C.  Thurlow 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Third,  George  Hollis 

Collection  of  named  varieties,  single : 

First,  T.  C.  Thurlow 

Second,  George  Hollis 

Specimen  Bloom : 
First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  for  Model  of  Perfection  .... 
Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  for  Blanche  Neige        .... 
Vase  of  Blooms  on  long  stems,  arranged  for  effect  in  the  Soci- 
ety's large  china  vases : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Second,  George  Hollis 

Third,  Mount  Vernon  Nursery 

Foxgloves.  —  Twelve  spikes  : 

First,  John  L.  Gardner 

Second,  Miss  M.  S.  Walker 

Third,  W.  N.  Craig 


Gratuities :  — 

Mrs.  David  Low,  Display  of  Pseonies 

Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay^  Display  of  Rhododendrons 

Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill,  Display  of  Roses 

William  H.Spooner,  *'       "      *^  ... 

William  Nicholson,  Display  of  Carnations 

Rea  Brothers,  Display  of  Pyrethrums 

John  L.  Gardner,  Display  of  Foxgloves     . 

Rea  Brothers,  Display  of  Herbaceous  Perennials 
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James  Comley,  Display  of  Flowers 12  00 

3  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 


W.  N.  Craig, 

Oakes  Ames,  '*  ** 

Mrs.  A.  W.Blake,"  ** 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Gill,     " 

G.  L.  aarke,  **  ** 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Display  of  Native  Plants 2  00 

Miss  GeneTieve  Doran,  '•       ««       *t  «« 1  00 


EOSE  EXHIBITION. 

JUNB  23   AKD  24. 

SpecicU  Prizes^  Theodore  Lyman  Fund. 

Hasdt  Roses.  —  Twenty-four  distinct  named  varieties,  three  of  each 
variety : 
First,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 25  00 

Society^s  Ptizes. 

Sixteen  named  varieties,  three  of  each  variety  : 

First,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 15  00 

Twelve  named  vsrieties,  three  of  each : 

First,  Joseph  H.  White 10  00 

Second,  Dr.  O.  S.  Paige 3  00 

Six  named  varieties,  three  of  each : 

First,  EsUte  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake 4  00 

Three  named  varieties,  three  of  each : 

First,  Joseph  H.  White 3  00 

Second,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay        .                 .        .        .  2  00 

Twenty-four  named  varieties,  one  of  each : 

First,  Dr.  0.  S.  Paige 10  00 

Second,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 8  00 

Eighteen  named  varieties,  one  of  each  : 

First,  Joseph  H.  White 8  00 

Second,  Estate  of  Josephs.  Fay 6  00 

Twelve  named  varieties,  one  of  each : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 6  00 

Second,  Joseph  H.  White 4  00 

Third,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 2  00 

Six  named  varieties,  one  of  each : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 4  00 

Second,  Joseph  H.  White 3  00 

Third,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 2  00 

Twenty-four  hlooms  of  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet : 

First,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 8  00 

Second,  Dr.  O.  S.  Paige 6  00 
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Six  blooms  of  Baroness  Rothschild : 

First,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake 3  00 

Second,  Dr.  0.  S.  Paige 2  00 

Six  blooms  of  John  Hopper : 

Second,  Dr.  O.  S.  Paige 2  00 

Twelve  blooms  of  any  other  variety  : 

First,  Dr.  O.  S.  Paige 4  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 8  00 

Best  single  bloom  of  any  variety : 

First,  Dr.  0.  8.  Paige 2  00 

Moss  Roses. I — Six  named  varieties,  three  clasters  of  each : 

First,  John  L.  GardneY 8  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 2  00 

General  Dibplat.  —  One  hundred  bottles  of  Hardy  Roses,  buds 
admissible,  each  exhibitor  limited  to  one  entry  : 

First,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 10  00 

Second,  W.  N.  Craig 9. 00 

Third,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 8  00 

Fourth,  Dr.  O.  8.  Paige 7  00 

Fifth,  Miss  M.  S.  Walker 6  00 

Sixth,  John  L.  Gardner .        5  00 

Basket  of  Roses.  —  Arranged  for  effect,  to  be  shown  the  second 
day: 

First,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 6  00 

S'WEET  Williams.  —  Thirty  spikes,  not  less  than  six  varieties  : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig 4  00 

Second,  Miss  M.  S.  Walker  .        .        3  00 

Third,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake 2  00 

Spanish  Irises.  —  Display  : 

First,  John  Jeffries 3  00 

Second,  Walter  H.  Cowing 2  00 

Vase  op  Flowers.  — Best  arranged : 

First,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 5  00 

Second,  Miss  Hattie  B.  Winter 4  00 


Oraiutiies ."  — 
Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay,  Display  of  Roses 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  **        '•      "    . 

William  H.  Spooner,  **        *»      "    . 

Oakcs  Ames,  Sweet  Williams     ... 
T.  C.  Thurlow,  Display  of  PsBonies 

George  Hollis,  **         *' 

Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay,      *•         '* 
T.  C.  Thurlow, 
Robert  Laurie,  Display  of  Fringed  Begonias 
W.  E.  Coburn,  Display  of  Pelargoniums    . 
John  Jeffries,  Foxgloves     .... 
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Robert  Laurie,  Chr^rsanthemum  Independence 

W.  N.  Craig,      Diiplaj  of  Flowers   . 

James  Comley,       •*        **        " 

A.  F.  Estabrook,    •'        ••        '*  "       . 

James  Comley,  Vase  of  Flowers 

Rea  Brothers,  Hardy  Flowers 

Miss  Vivien  May  Norris,  Native  Grasses    . 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Native  Flowers 


1  00 
6  00 
6  00 

2  00 
5  00 
2  00 
1  00 
1  00 


July  2. 

Iris  Ksmpfsri.  — Fifteen  varieties,  three  of  each,  in  vases : 

First,  John  L.  Gardner 

Six  varieties,  three  of  each,  in  vases : 

First,  John  L.  Gardner 

Second,  Miss  M.  S.  Walker 

Campanula  Medium.  —  Collection,  not  less  than  fifteen  bottles  : 

First,  John  L.  Gardner 

SwBET  Williams.  —  Auricala-flowered,  thirty  spikes,  of  not  less 
than  six  distinct  varieties : 

Second,  W.  N.  Craig 

Dblphiniums.  —  Collection  of  twenty  spikes,  not  less  than  five  varie- 
ties: 

First,  John  L.  Gardner 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake 

Third,  Rea  Brothers    .       - 

HsBBACEOus  Plants.  —  Thirty  bottles : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig 

Second,  Rea  Brothers 

Third,  George  L.  Clark 

Vase  of  FLOwsBa. — 

First,  Miss  Hattie  B.  Winter 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 


GrcUuiiies :  — 
Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney,  Display  of  Rosed 
Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney,  Display  of  Gloxinias 
George  HoUis,  Display  of  Geraniums 
James  Comley,  Display  of  Flowers   . 
W.  N.  Craig, 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 
Miss  Genevieve  Doran,  Display  of  Native  Plants 
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July  9. 


Hollyhocks.  —  Single,  twelve  spikes  : 
Second,  John  L.  Gardner    . 


3  00 
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Native  Plants.  —  Collection,  not  exceeding  forty  bottles  of  named 
species  and  varieties,  one  bottle  of  each : 

First,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Eager 8  00 

Second,  Misses  Eleanor  A.  and  Mollie  S.  Doran         .        .        .  -6  00 

Third,  Miss  Genevieve  Doran 4  00 

Vase  or  Flowers.  — Best  arranged : 

First,  Miss  Hattie  B.  Winter 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 3  00 

Oratuities :  — 

E.  Shepperd  &  Son,  Display  of  Irises 1  00 

R.  &  J.  Farqnhar  &  Co.,  Display  of  Lilies  and  Irises  2  00 

W.  N.  Craig,  Display  of  Phloxes  and  Roses 2  00 

Rea  Brothers,  Display  of  Herbaceous  Plants 2  00 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake,  Display  of  Flowers 1  00 

Miss  Vivien  May  Norris,  Native  Plants 4  00 

July  16. 

Tuberous  Begonias.  — Collection  arranged  it'ith  their  own  foliage, 
in  flat  dishes : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 4  00 

Second,  James  L.  Little 3  00 

Third,  James  L.  Little 2  00 

Haedt  Febns.  —  Collection  of  named  species  and  varieties  : 

First,  Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell 6  00 

I 

Gratuities :  — 

John  L.  Gardner,  Display  of  Hollyhocks  ......  4  00 

E.  C.  Lewis,               ««        «•            i« 1  00 

W.  N.  Craig,  Hollyhocks  and  Sweet  Peas 3  00 

R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  Display  of  Lilies 4  00 

James  L.  Little,  Display  of  Gloxinias 3  00 

Rea  Brothers,  Display  of  Hardy  Perennials 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,    Display  of  Flowers 3  00 

E.  Sheppard  &  Sons, ««        "        *«              1  00 

Misses  Eleanor  A .  and  Mollie  S.  Doran,  Native  Plants              .  2  00 

Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell,  Native  Plants 100 

July  23. 

Sweet  Peas.  —  Display  of  named  varieties,  filling  thirty  vases,  ar- 
ranged with  their  foliage : 

Firft,  H.  B.  Watts 6  00 

Second,  F.  A.  Blake 4  00 

Third,  F.  E.  Chaffin 3  00 

Display  of  named  varieties  in  vases,  six  sprays  in  each  vase : 

First,  11.  B.  Watts 4  00 

Second,  F.  A.  Blake 3  00 

Third,  W.  H.  Harrison 2  00 
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HsRBACEOus  Plants.  — Thirty  bottles: 

First,  W.  N.  Craig      .                         8  00 

Second,  Rea  Brothers 6  00 

Vabb  of  Flowers.  —  For  table  decoration : 

First,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 4  00 

Second,  Miss  Hattie  B.  Winter 3  00 

GrcUuiiies :  — 

A.  S.  Messer,  Display  of  Hollyhocks                                                    .  3  00 

George  Hollis,  Convolvulus  palmaia 1  00 

W.  N.  Craig,  Display  of  Flowers 2  00 

E.  C.  Lewis,        *i        »«        »«             2  00 

Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell,  Native  Plants 1  00 

July  30. 

Perennial  Phloxes.  — Twelve  named  varieties,  one  spike  of  each : 

First,  Rea  Brothers 3  00 

Second,  George  Hollis 2  00 

Antirrhinums.  —  Display  of  thirty  vases,  not  less  than  ten  varieties, 
three  spikes  of  each  : 

First,  William  H.  Lincoln 4  00 

Second,  John  Jeffries 3  00 

Native  Flowers.  —  Collection,  not  exceeding  forty  bottles  of  named 
species  and  varieties,  one  bottle  of  each : 

First,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Eager 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards 6-  00 

Third,  Miss  Genevieve  Doran 4  00 

Gratuities :  — 

T.  C.  Thnrlow,  Phlox 2  00 

John  L.  Gardner,  Display  of  Flowers 3  00 

Rea  Brothers,'           m         4»         u                2  00 

James  Comley,          .i         .i        u                1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,       "         *»         »                1  00 

August  6. 

Annuals.  —  General  display,  named,  filling  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bottles : 

First,  John  L.  Gardner 10  00 

Gratuities :  — 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Display  of  Annaals 2  00 

Rea  Brothers,  Display  of  Veronica  longifolia  suhsessilis^  Phlox,  etc. ,  4  00 

R.  ft  J.  Farqahar  &  Co.,  Display  of  Anratam  Lilies                           .  3  00 

£.  S.  Converse,  Display  of  Tuberous  Begonias                  .  1  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Display  of  Native  Plants                  .  8  00 

Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell,    '*        .»       .t          u               ^                         ,  2  00 
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Adoust  13. 

Gladioli.  — Ten  named  yarieties,  in  spikes : 

First,  J.  Warren  Clark 8  00 

Second,  John  L.  Gardner 2  00 

Six  varieties,  named,  in  spikes : 

First,  J.  Warren  Clark 2  00 

Display  of  named  and  unnamed  varieties,  filling  one  hundred  vases, 
arranged  for  effect,  with  any  foliage : 
First,  J.  Warren  Clark 8  00 

MoNTBRBTiA.  —  Display  in  vases : 

First,  Bussey  Institution 8  00 

Second,  John  L.  Gardner 2  00 

Perennial  Phloxes.  — Collection  of  eighteen  named  varieties: 

First,  George  Hollis 4  00 

Second,  Rea  Brothers 3  00 

Third,  T.  C.  Thurlow 2  00 

Gratuities :  — 

T.  C.  Thurlow,  Display  of  Phlox 2  00 

James  Comley,  Display  of  Flowers 3  00 

R.  P.  Struthers,        »«        *.        c 100 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Wilkie,  "        ««        »* 1  00 

Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell,  Display  of  Native  Plants                        .  4  00 

Misses  Eleanor  A.  and  MoUie  S.  Doran,  Display  of  Native  Plants    .  3  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,  Display  of  Native  Plants 2  00 

EXHIBITION    OF    AQUATIC    PLANTS   AND   FLOWERS. 

AUODST  20. 

Theodore  Lyman  Fund. 

Aquatics.  —  General  display  of  Nymphseas,  Nelumbiums,  Sedges, 
Papyrus,  and  other  aquatic  plants,  arranged  for  effect,  to  in- 
clude not  less  than  twenty-five  blooms  of  Nymphseas  : 

First,  Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia 40  00 

Display  of  twelve  Nymphseas  and  Nelumbiums,  named : 

First,  Henry  A.  Dreer 8  00 

Asters.  —  Large  Flowered,  of  all  classes,  fifty  vases,  not  less  than 
twelve  varieties,  three  flowers  in  each  vase : 

First,  C.  H.  Souther 6  00 

Second,  John  L.  Gardner 5  00 

Truffaufs  Pseony  Flowered  Aster,  thirty  blooms,  not  less  than 
twelve  varieties : 

First,  C.  H.  Souther 4  00 

Victoria  Flowered,  thirty  blooms,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties : 

First.  C.  H.  Souther  4  00 

Third,  Mrs,  A.  W.  Blake 2  00 
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Hesbacsous  Plants.  — Thirty  bottles: 

First,  W.  N.  Craig      .        .                 8  00 

Or<Miuities :  — 

J.  Warren  Clark,  Display  of  Gladioli' 3  00 

William  C.  Winter,  Display  of  Dahlias 2  00 

John  Parker,                 n        4.      n              1  00 

George  HolUs,  Collection  of  Phloxes 2  00 

Rea  Brothers.          "          "     ** 2  00 

W.  N.  Craig,  Cannas  and  Gloxinias 2  00 

Bassey  Institution,  Monihretia  croeosmiflora 1  00 

James  Comley,  Display  of  Flowers 1  00 

Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell,  Native  Planto 3  00 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards,          **          "              3  00 

Misses  Eleanor  A.  and  Mollie  S.  Doran,  Native  Plants      .  1  00 

August  27. 

Gratuities :  — 

J.  Warren  Clark,  Display  of  Gladioli  1  00 

James  Comley,  Display  of  Flowers 2  00 


ANNUAL  EXHIBITION    OF    PLANTS    AND    FLOWERS. 

AuousT  81  AND  September  1. 

Dahlias.  —  Show,  eighteen  blooms,  named  varieties  : 

First,  H,  F.  Burt 4  00 

Second,  William  C.  Winter 3  00 

Fancy,  eighteen  blooms,  named  varieties  : 
First,  H.  F.  Burt ....         4  00 

Cactus,  twelve  blooms,  named  varieties : 

First,  Lothrop  &  Higgins 4  00 

Decorative,  twelve  blooms,  named  varieties : 

First,  Lothrop  &  Higgins 4  00 

Show,  six'blooms,  named  varieties  : 

First,  Lothrop  &  Higgins 2  00 

Second,  H.  F.  Burt 1  00 

Fancy,  six  blooms,  named  varieties  : 

First,  H.  F.  Burt 2  00 

Second,  H.  F.  Burt 1  00 

Best  single  bloom  of  any  class,  introduction  of  1806,  or  later : 

Lothrop  &  Higgins 1  00 

Pompon,  twelve  rases  of  three  blooms  each,  named  varieties : 

First,  L.  W.  Snow 3  00 

Second,  William  C.  Winter 2  00 

Third,  H.  F.  Burt 1  00 
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General   Display,   all  classes  admissible,  one  hundred  or    more 
bottles : 

First,  W.  W.  RawsonA  Co 

Second,  William  C.  Winter 

Third,  Lothrop  &  Hlggins   .        .     * 

Fourth,  H.  F.  Burt 

Hardy  Lilies.  —  Collection  of  named  varieties : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

TROPiEOLnMs. — Display,  with  their  own  foliage,  filling  twenty-five 
vases,  not  over  twelve  blooms  of  one  variety  in  each  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Second,  James  L.  Little 

Double  Zinnias.  —  Fifty  fiowers,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Second,  James  Comley 

Native  Plants.  — Collection,  not  exceeding  forty  bottles,  of  named 
species  and  varieties,  one  bottle  of  each : 
First,  Misses  Eleanor  A.  and  MoUie  S.  Doran    .... 

Second,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards 

Third,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Eager 

Vase  of  Flowers.  —  For  table  decoration,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
exhibition : 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 

Third,  Miss  Hattie  B.  Winter 

Gratuities :  — 
R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  Display  of  Cannas 
J.  W.  Howard,  Display  of  Cannas     . 
J.  Warren  Clark,  Display  of  Gladioli 
Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  Display  of  Asters     . 
James  L.  Little,  Display  of  Begonias 
Rea  Brothers,  Display  of  Hardy  Perennials 
James  Comley,  Display  of  Flowers    . 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,     *'        *.        «« 
Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell,  Display  of  Native  Plants 
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September  3. 
Oraiuiiy :  — 

Robert  Laurie,  Tuberous  Begonias 1  00 

September  10. 

Herbaceous  Plants. —  Thirty  bottles : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig 8  00 

Second,  Rea  Brothers 6  OO 

Oratuities :  — 

Lothrop  &  Higgins,  Display  of  Dahlias 1  00 

L.  W.  Goodell,  Display  of  Phlox  and  Zinnias 1  00 
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Xi.  W.  Goodell,  Display  of  NjinphseaB 2  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Display  of  Flowers 1  00 

September  17. 

Ferekitial  Asters. — Collection  of  Native  or  Introduced  species 
and  varieties : 

First,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards 6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 4  00 

Third,  Misses  Eleanor  A.  and  MoUie  S.  Doran  .        .        .'       .        3  00 

GraiuiUes :  — 

Lothrop  &  Higgins,  Display  of  Cactus  and  Decorative  Dahlias  2  00 

John  F.  Colan,  Celosta  eristata 1  00 

James  Comley,  Display  of  Flowers 6  00 

Rea  Brothers,         ».         »«         »t 1  00 

September  24. 

GratuUies :  — 

Lothrop  &  Higgins,  Display  of  Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias  .         .         .        2  00 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Display  of  Dahlias 1  00 

October  1. 
Gratuity :  — 

Xtothrop  &  Higgins,  Display  of  Dahlias 4  00 

October   16. 
Gratuities :  — 

William  C.  Winter,  Display  of  Dahlias 2  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill.  una 1  00 

October  29. 
Gratuity  :  — 

James  Comley,  Display  of  Flowers 2  00 

CHRYSANTHEMUM    SHOW. 

November  8,  9,  10,  and  11. 

Special  Prizes. 

Josiah  Bradlee  Fund. 

Chrtsahthemums.  —  Twenty-five    hlooras   of    twenty-five  distinct 
varieties,  named,  a  piece  of  plate,  or  value  in  money  : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 20  00 

Second,  Rohert  Laurie,  Newport,  R.I 15  00 

Third,  David  Nevins 10  00 

Six  vases  of  six  named  varieties,  ten  hlooms  each  : 

First,  Waban  Conservatories 80  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 26  00 

Third,  David  Nevins 20  00 
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Soeteiy's  Prizes. 

Twelve  cut  blooms,  Incurved,  named,  in  vases  : 

First,  Joseph  H.  White 8  00 

Second,  C.  H.  Souther 6  00 

Third,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 4  00 

Twelve  cut  blooms,  Japanese  Incurved,  named : 

First,  C.  H.  Souther 10  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 6  00 

Third,  N.  T.  Kidder 4  00 

Twelve  cut  blooms,  Anemone,  named,  in  vases  : 

First,  C.  H.  Souther 8  00. 

Second,  James  L.  Little 6  00 

Third,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 4  00 

Six  cut  blooms,  Incurved,  named,  in  vases : 

First,  C.  H.  Souther 5  00 

Second,  Joseph  H.  White 4  00 

Third,  John  Jeffries 2  00 

Six  cut  blooms,  Japanese,  named,  in  vases : 

First,  C.  H.  Souther 6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 4  00 

Third,  James  L.  Little 2  00 

Six  cut  blooms,  Japanese  Incurved,  named,  in  vases  : 

First,  Joseph  H.  White (5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cbeney 4  00 

Third,  Edwin  Whitin 2  00 

Six  cut  blooms,  Anemone,  named,  in  vases  : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 5  00 

Second,  James  L.  Little 4  00 

Third,  John  Shepherd 2  00 

Twelve  sprays.   Pompons,  naturally   grown,  stems    twenty-four 
inches  or  over,  not  less  than  six  named  varieties : 

First,  William  C.  Winter 4  00 

Twelve  best  varieties,  named,  introductions  of  the  current  year : 

First,  J.  W.  Howard 8  00 

Vase  of  ten  blooms,  on  long  stems,  Pink,  named  : 

First,  David  Nevins 10  00 

Second,  Robert  Laurie 8  00 

Third,  Robert  Laurie 6  00 

Vase  of  ten  blooms  on  long  stems,  Red,  named : 

First,  David  Nevins 10  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 8  00 

Third,  Alexander  Frazer 6  00 

< 

Vase  of  ten  blooms,  on  long  stems,  White*  named : 

First,  Waban  Conservatories 10  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 8  00 

Third,  David  Nevins 6  00 
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Vase  of  ten  bloomfi,  on  long  stems,  Yellow,  named : 

First,  Waban  Conseryatories 

Second,  David  Nevins 

Third,  Waban  Conserratories 

Vase  of  blooms  on  long  stems,  arranged  in  the  Society's  large  china 
vases,  to  be  kept  in  good  condition  during  the  exhibition : 

First,  David  Nevins 

Second,  C.  H.  Souther 

Fifth,  Miss  Eleanor  J.  Clark 

Best  Seedling,  never  disseminated,  six  blooms,  White : 

George  HoUis,  for  Peerless 

Best  Seedling,  never  disseminated,  six  blooms,  Yellow : 

Ernst  G.  Asmns.-for  Mrs.  Trenor  L.  Park  .... 

Qraiuities : — 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Display  of  Chrysanthemums  .... 

Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney,  "        ••  '*  

Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney, 

James  Comley, 

S.  J.  Goddard, 

James  Garthley, 

John  Jeffries, 

H.  Dnmaresq,  Two  Vases  of  Chrysanthemums  . 

David  Nevins,     *«        "      **  "  ... 

William  W.  Edgar,  Vase  of  Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Weeks 

J.  Fuller,  Chrysanthemum  Wachusett        .... 

Peter  Fisher,  Vaae  of  Carnation  Mrs.  Thomas  Lawson 

J.  W.  Howard,  Seedling  Carnations 

S.  J.  Goddard,  Display  of  Carnations         .... 
Carl  Jnrgens,  Vase  of  Rose  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria 
Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  Collection 
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NOVBMBER   26. 

Oratuity  :  — 
James  Comley,  Display  of  Chrysanthemums 1  00 

December  3. 

Qraiuitiea :  — 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Display  of  Flowers 2  00 

James  Comley,        «*        «t        u  1  Oo 

December  24. 
Gratuity  :  — 

George  Hollis,  Collection  of  Geraniums 1  00 
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SOCIETY'S  SILVER   MEDALS. 

January  15.     Oakes  Ames,  for  Caiileya  Triana  Liliaii  Chatman. 

«•        ««      Hon.  C.  G.  Roebling,  Trenton,  N.J.,  for  Caiileya  Triana  var. 
Clinka^erryana, 

March  12.     Hon.  C.  Q.  Roebling,  for  Cyprtpedium  Rothsehildianum,  Tren- 
ton variety. 

Spring  Exhibition,  March  22-25.     Peter  Fisher,  for  Carnation  Mrs.  Thomas 
Lawson. 

June  18.     R.  &  J.  Farqahar  &  Co.,  for  Pyrethrnms. 

August  20.    James  Comley,  for  new  Hybrid  Magnolia. 

October  15.    Hon.  C.  O.  Roebling,  for  Dendrohium  PhaleBnopsis  var.  Holo- 
letbca, 

October  29.     Jackson  Dawson,  for  Euonymus  Bungeanus, 

Chrysanthemum  Show,  November  8-11.     Ernst  G.  Asmus,  for  Rose  Liberty. 

November  19.     George  Mc William,  for  Dipladenia  Elizabeth  K.  Wbitin. 

KELWAY  SILVER  GILT  MEDAL. 

Paeony  Exhibition,  June   18.     Dr.  C.  G.   Weld,  for  the  best  collection  of 
eighteen  named  varieties  of  PcBonia  alhifiora,  single  or  double. 

KELWAY  BRONZE  MEDAL. 

Pseony  Exhibition,  June  18.     T.  C.  Thurlow,  for  second  best  collection  of 
eighteen  named  varieties  of  PcBonxa  alhiflora^  single  or  double. 

FIRST  CLASS  CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT. 

February  12.     W.  W.  Lunt,  for  Cypripedium  William  Wallace  Lunt. 

April  23.     James  E.  Rothwell,  for  Cypripedium  Eleanor  Rothwell. 

May  7.     Hon.  C.  G.  Roebling,  for  Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum  var.  ffyea- 

num. 
May  14.     R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  for  Narcissus  hicolor  var.  Victoria. 
June  18.     T.  C.  Thurlow,  for  Philadelphus  Lemoinei. 
July  21.     W.  W.  Lunt,  for  Dendrobium  thyrsifiorum  var.  Binghamense. 

**     (<      Hon.  C.  G.  Roebling,  for  Ltelio- Caiileya  Canhamiana  alba, 
August  20.     Henry  A.  Dreer,  for  Cannas  and  Petunias. 

*'       **      Henry  A.  Dreer,  for  Nymphaa  Oladsioniana. 
October  1.     Lothrop  &  Higgins,  for  Cactus  Dahlias. 
October  15.     Hon.  C.  G.  Roebling,  for  Caiileya  labiaia  var.  alba. 
October  29.     Jackson  Dawson,  for  Ribes  fascieulatum  var.  Chinensit. 

'*  *^  R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  for  Salvia  Sapphire. 
November  9.  Hon.  C.  G.  Roebling,  for  Ren^inihera  Lowii. 
December  3.     Hon.  C.  G.  Roebling,  for  Cypripedium  Sanderianum. 

HONORABLE  MENTION. 

February  12.     Hon.  C.  G.  Roebling,   for  Caiileya  Triana  var.  Emily  M. 

Roebling. 
March  12.     R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  for  Narcissus  bicolor  var.  Victoria. 
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Spring  Exhibition,  March  22-25.   Frank  Niquet,  for  Carnation  Maud  Adams. 

Rose  and  Strawberry  Exhibition,  Jane  23  and  24.    Jackson  Dawson,  for 
Seedling  Roses. 

August  20.     J.  Warren  Clark,  for  Seedling  Gladioli. 

"        **      J.  Warren  Clark,  for  GladioluM  Ndneeianui  Seedlings. 

August  27.    J.  Warren  Clark,  for  Gladiolus  Yellow  Bird. 

Annual  Exhibition  of  Plants  and  Flowers,  August  31  and  September  1.   Jack- 
son Dawson,  for  Polygonum  eompacium. 

September  10.     Oakes  Ames,  for  Collection  of  Hardy  Nympbnas. 

'*  '^      Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  for  Nymphaa  Heusteriana, 

September  17.     George  McWilliam,  for  Dipladenia  Elsa  Whitin. 

October  29.       R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  for  new  double  blush  Anemone 
Japonica. 

Chrysanthemum  Show,  Korember  8-11.    John  H.  Taylor,  for  Rose  Admiral 
Dewey. 

November  8-11.    John  H.  Dunlop,  for  Rose  Lady  Dorothea. 


J.  Woodward  Manning,  ^ 
Michael  H.  Norton, 
Kenneth  Finlayson, 
Frederick  S.  Davis, 
George  E.  Davenport, 


Committee 

on 
Floivers, 


REPORT 


or  THE 


COMMITTEE   ON   FRUITS, 

FOB  THB   YEAB  1898. 


By  E.  W.  WOOD,  Chairman. 


The  fruit  crop  has  been  more  evenly  distributed  among  the 
different  species  the  past  season  than  usual.  There  has  been  no 
abundant  crop  of  any  kind  except  the  strawberry,  and  there 
has  been  no  marked  failure  of  any  of  the  varieties  generally 
grown  in  this  State. 

Strawberries  were  evidently  grown  over  a  larger  area  than 
usual,  and  with  favorable  conditions  the  crop  was  so  abundant 
that,  excepting  localities  favorably  situated  as  regarded  markets, 
there  was  little  or  no  profit  to  the  growers.  In  a  limited  number 
of  cases  reported,  where  the  receipts  did  not  equal  the  expense 
for  picking  and  marketing,  the  berries  were  not  picked,  but  the 
vines  were  ploughed  under,  and  the  land  utilized  for  other  crops. 

Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  State  give  the  apple  crop  as 
yielding  about  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  yearly  average,  this 
being  the  even  or  bearing  year.  There  was  a  very  full  bloom  on 
the  trees,  but  the  weather,  while  they  were  in  blossom,  was  almost 
continually  wet,  and  the  set  of  fruit  was  scattering,  and  in  some 
places  an  almost  entire  failure.  While  there  was  about  half  an 
average  crop,  the  net  receipts  to  the  growers,  owing  to  the  higher 
prices  received,  were  equal  to  those  of  1896,  when  we  had  an 
exceedingly  abundant  crop,  and  the  trees  in  many  localities 
having  received  a  rest  the  past  year  we  may  reasonably  expect  a 
larger  crop  of  this  fruit  in  1899  than  usual  on  the  odd  calendar 
year. 
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The  exhibits  during  the  year  have  been  larger  than  usual,  and 
the  premiums  were  nearly  all  awarded. 

No  new  varieties  of  fruits  deserving  special  mention  were 
shown,  except  in  strawberries,  where  several  varieties  appeared 
for  the  first  time,  which  upon  further  trial  may  prove  desirable 
additions  to  those  now  in  general  cultivation.  The  increased 
exhibits  of  the  Mackintosh  apple  indicate  that  it  is  coming  into 
more  general  cultivation.  It  follows  the  Gravenstein  and  is  a 
desirable  market  variety.  Most  of  the  fruit  shown  at  the  exhibi- 
tions is  from  those  who  grow  for  market,  being  selected  speci- 
mens from  ordinary  orchard  cultivation,  comparatively  few  being 
grown  specially  for  exhibition.  "  ^ 

Sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  have  been  awarded  in 
prizes  and  gratuities,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  fifty- 
seven  dollars. 

For  the  Committee, 

E.  W.  WOOD, 

Chairman. 
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PRIZES  AND  GRATUITIES    AWARDED    FOR    FRUITS. 

1898. 

SPRING  EXHIBITION. 

March   22,  23,  24,  and   25. 

Winter  Apples.  —  Baldwin : 

First,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake $3  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 2  00 

Third,  George  C.  Rice 1  00 

Northern  Spy : 

First,  William  O'Connell 3  00 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher 2  00 

Roxhury  Russet : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney 3  00 

Second,  Benjamin  P.  Ware 2  00 

Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 1  00 

Tompkins  Ring : 

First,   George  C.  Rice 3  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  F.  J.  Kinney,  Mackintosh          .         .        .  3  00 

Second,  George  C.  Rice,  Fallawater 2  00 

Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn,  Rhode  Islnnd  Greening                           .  1  00 
Winter  Pears.  —  Any  variety  : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher,  Anjou 3  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,  Duchess  of  Bordeaux   .         .                 .  2  00 
Strawberries.  —  One  pint : 

First,  £.  S.  Converse,  Sharpless 3  00 

Second,  M.  R.  Gushing,  Marshall 2  00 

May  7. 

Gratuities :  — 

William  Brown,  Peaches 2  00 

William  C.  Winter,    •» 1  00 

C.  L.  Hartshorn,  Collection  of  Apples 2  00 

May  14. 

Gratuity :  — 

William  Brown,  Peaches 1  00 

June  7. 
Gratuities :  — 

E.  S.  Converse,  Nectarines 1  00 

William  C.  Winter,  Grapes  and  Peaches 2  00 

June  18. 
Gratuities :  — 

William  Doran  &  Son,  Strawberries 2  00 

W.  N.  Craig,  ''  1  00 
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ROSE   AKD  STRAWBERRY  EXHIBITION. 

June  23  Avr>  24. 

Special  Prizes  from  the  Theodore  Lyman  Fund, 

Stsawbbrribs.  —  Four  quarts  of  any  Tariety : 

First,  Warren  Henstis  &  Son,  for  Marshall,  the  Lyman  Plate, 

Talne 20  00 

Second.  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay,  for  Marshall,  the  Lyman  Plate, 

value 16  00 

Third,  A.  M.  Davenport,  for  Marshall,  the  Lyman  Plate,  value,       12  00 
Fourth,   Barnard    Farm,  **  "  **        **  "  •»  10  00 

Fifth,  Barnard  Farm,  for  Clyde,  the  Lyman  Plat«,  value  .         .        8  00 

Special  Prizes  offered  by  the  Society. 

Two  quarts  of  any  variety,  best  adapted  for  garden  cultivation  for 
home  use,  to  be  judged  by  points : 

First,  Benjamin  M.  Smith,  Margaret 6  00 

Second,  I.  E.  Cobum,  Jessie 5  00 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Marshall 4  00 

Fourth,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay,  Marshall  3  00 

Regular  Prizes. 

For  the  largest  and  best  collection,  not  less  than  fifteen  baskets 
of  two  quarts  each,  and  not  less  than  five  varieties  : 

First,  I.  E.  Cobum 20  00 

Second,  George  F.  Wheeler 16  00 

Ten  baskets  of  two  quarts  each,  not  less  than  three  varieties  : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher 16  00 

Second,  I.  E.  Cobum 12  00 

Third,  George  F.  Wheeler 10  00 

Five  baskets,  two  quarts  each,  of  one  variety : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Marshall ' 8  00 

Second,  William  Doran  &  Son,       *' 6  00 

Third,  I.  E.  Cobum,  Jessie 6  00 

Fourth,  George  F.  Wheeler,  Clyde 4  00 

Fifth,  I.  E.  Coburn,  Clyde 3  00 

Two  quarts  of  Belmont : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher 4  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 3  00 

Third,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake 2  00 

Bubach : 

First,  Varnum  Frost 4  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 3  00 

Third,  George  V.  Fletcher 2  00 

Champion  : 

First,  Barnard  Farm 4  00 

Second,  George  F.  Wheeler 3  00 
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Charles  Downing : 

First,  William  Doran  &  Son 4  00 

Second,  Miss  M.  S.  Walker 3  00 

Third,  George  F.  Wheeler 2  00 

Clyde : 

First,  Barnard  Farm 4  00 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher 3  00 

Third,  Warren  Ileustis  &  Son 2  00 

Crescent : 

First,  I.  E.  Coburn 4  00 

Second,  William'C.  Winter 3  00 

Third,  George  F.  Wheeler 2  00 

Cumberland : 

Third,  George  F.  Wheeler 2  00 

Haverland : 

First,  I.  E.  Coburn 4  00 

Second,  Barnard  Farm 3  00 

Third,  Le?i  Doran  &  Son    .        '. 2  00 

Hersey : 

First,  George  F.  Wheeler 4  00 

Jessie : 

First,  I.  E.  Coburn 4  00 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher 3  00 

Third,  William  Christie 2  00 

Leader : 

First,  George  F.  Wheeler 4  00 

Marshall : 

First,  Varnum  Frost .  4  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 3  00 

Third,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 2  09 

Miner's  Prolific : 

Second,  George  F.  Wheeler 3  00 

Third,  Charles  S.  Smith 2  00 

Parker  Earle : 

First,  I.  E.  Coburn 4  00 

Second,  George  F.  Wheeler 8  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  J.  C.  Haskell,  Seedling 4  00 

Second,  George  F.  Wheeler,  Enormous 3  00 

Third,  William  C.  Winter 2  00 

Collection  of  not  less  than  six  varieties,  one  quart  each  : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher  .         .                  8  00 

Second,  George  F.  Wheeler C  00 

One  quart  of  any  new  variety,  not  previously  exhibited  : 

First,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 6  00 

Second,  Benjamin  M.  Smith                           4  00 
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Cherries.  — Two  quarts  of  any  variety: 

First,  O.  R.  Robbins 4  00 

Second,  Joshua  C  Stone 3  00 

Third,  George  V.  Fletcher 2  00 

Foreign  Grapes. —  Two  bunches  of  any  variety  : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse,  Black  Hamburg 6  00 

Second,  William  C.  Winter 4  00 

Forced  Peaches.  —  Six  specimens  of  any  variety  : 

Firsti  William  C.  Winter,  Waterloo 3  00 

Second,  William  C.  Winter,  Hale*s  Early 2  00 

July  2. 

Strawberries.  —  Two  quarts  of  any  variety  : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Marshall 4  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Belmont 3  00 

Third,  Benjamin  M.  Smith,  Salem 2  00 

Cherries.  —  Two  quarts  of  Black  Eagle : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse  .         .        .  3  00 

Second,  F.  W.  Damon 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake 1  00 

Black  Tartarian : 

First,  L.  M.  Chase 3  00 

Second,  Edwin  Hastings 2  00 

Third,  George  V.  Fletcher I  00 

Coe's  Transparent : 

First,  L.  .M.  Chase 3  00 

Second,  John  L.  Bird 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake I  00 

Downer : 

First,  M.  W.  Chadbourne 3  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher,  Guigne  Noir 3  00 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Governor  Wood  2  00 

Third,  Charles  B.  Travis,  Elton 1  00 

July  9. 

Raspberries.  —  Two  quarts  of  any  variety  : 

First,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Franconia 3  00 

Second,  William  Doran  &  Son,  Antwerp 2  00 

CuRRAHTS.  —  Two  quarts  of  any  Red  variety : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig,  Versaillaise 4  00 

Second,  W.  N.  Craig,  Fay's 3  00 

Third,  E.  A.  Weeks,       »'  2  00 

Fourth,  Francis  Blake,    "  1  00 

Two  quarts  of  any  White  variety  : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig,  White  Grape 3  00 

Second,  E.  S.  Converse,  White  Grape 2  00 
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6008EBERRIB8.  —  Two  qaartfl  of  any  variety  of  American  origin  : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig,  Columbus 4  00 

Second,  W.  N.  Craig,  Triumph 3  00 

Third,  Joseph  S.  Chase,    ** 2  00 

Fourth,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake,  Triumph 1  00 

Graiuities :  — 

M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Cherries 1  qO 

JohnL.  Bird,  ** 1  00 

A.  T.  Brown,  •» 1  00 

Miss  Vera  Chapell,  " 1  00 

W.  N.  Craig,  '' 1  00 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Strawberries 1  00 

William  C.  Winter,  Peaches  and  Grapes 2  00 

July  Ifi. 

Raspberries.  —  Two  quarts  of  any  variety  : 

First,  Miss  E.  J.  Cutter 3  00 

Second,  William  Doran  &  Son 2  00 

Third,  Benjamin  O.  Smith 1  00 

Currants.  —  One  quart  of  any  Red  variety : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig,  Versaillaise 3  00 

Second,  W.  N.  Craig,  Fay's 2  00 

Third,  George  V.  Fletcher,  Versaillaise 1  00 

One  quart  of  any  White  variety : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig,  White  Grape 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake,  White  Grape 1  00 

Gooseberries.  —  Two  quarts  of  any  foreign  variety : 

First,  B.  G.  Smith,  Hero  of  the  Nile 4  00 

Second,  "         "      Ashton 3  00 

Third,     '*         **      Eshender  Bey 2  00 

Fourth,  "         *'      Abbotsford I  00 

Gratuities  :  — 

James  L.  Duncan,  Cherries 1  00 

W.  N.  Craig,  *'  1  00 

July  23. 

Blackberries.  — Two  quarts  of  any  variety  : 

First,  M.  W.  Chadbourne 3  00 

Apples.  — Tetofsky : 

First,  H.  K.  W.  Hall 3  00 

Second,  George  Nelson 2  00 

Yellow  Transparent : 

First,  George  Nelson 3  00 

Second,  William  C.  Winter 2  00 
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Pears.  —  Summer  Doyenne  : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 3  00 

Second,  L.  M.  Chase 2  00 

Third,  Joshua  C.  Stone 1  00 

Peaches.  —  Six  of  any  variety  : 

First,  William  C.  Winter 3  00 

Gratuity :  — 

W.  N.  Craig,  Currants 1  00 

July  30. 
Apples.  —  Red  Astrachan : 

First,  F.  W.  Damon 3  00 

Second,  J.  L.  Bird 2  00 

Third,  George  C.  Rice 1  00 

Sweet  Bough : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher 3  00 

Second,  Charles  B.  Travis 2  00 

Third,  F.  J.  Kinney I  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  William  C.  Winter,  Yellow  Transparent   .  .  3  00 

Second,  H.  K.  W.  Hall,  Tetofsky 2  00 

Third,  Joshua  C.  Stone,  Williams 1  00 

JPears.  —  Giffard : 

First,  Mrs.  E.  Emmons 3  00 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown 2  00 

Third,  Rufus  T.  Tobey 1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  J.  L.  Bird,  Wilder 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  S.  Klaus,  Clapp*s  Favorite 2  00 

Third,  Joshua  C.  Stone,     "  " 1  00 

Blackberries.  —  Two  quarts  of  any  variety  : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 3  00 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadboume 2  00 

Third,  H.  A.  Wheeler 1  00 

Peaches.  —  Outdoor  culture,  any  variety  : 

First,  N.  D.  Harrington 3  00 

Second,  George  H.  Sherwin 2  00 

August  6. 
Apples.  —  Oldenburg : 

First,  J.  V.  Fletcher 3  00 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell I  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  F.  W.  Damon,  Red  Astrachan 3  00 

Second,  Charles  B.  Travis,  Sweet  Bough 2  00 

Third,  Joshua  C.  Stone,  Williams I  00 
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Pears.  —  Clapp's  Favorite : 

First,  Samner  Coolidge 3  00 

Second,  A.  T.  Browji 2  00 

Third,  J.  V.  Fletcher 1  00 

Any  other  yariety : 

First,  RufuB  T.  Tobey,  Giflfard 2  00 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown,         ** 1  00 

Peaches.  —  Twelve  specimens  of  outdoor  culture,  any  variety  : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Hale*s  Early 3  00 

Second,  George  H.  Sherwin,  Hale*8  Early 2  00 

Third,  Warren  D.  Hinds,  Alexander 1  00 

Six  specimens,  cold  house  or  pot  culture  : 

First,  William  C.  Winter,  Crawford's  Early  3  00 

Second,  William  C.  Winter,  Crawford's  Late              .                 .  2  00 

Plums.  —  Japanese,  any  variety  : 

First,  W.  1).  Hinds,  Burbank 3  00 

Second,  W.  D.  Hinds,  Abundance 2  00 

Third,  W.  D.  Hinds,  Satsuma 1  00 

Foreign  Grapes.  —  Two  bunches  of  any  variety  : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse,  Black  Hamburg 5  00 

Second,  William  C.  Winter,  Black  Hamburg  4  00 

August  13. 
Apples.  —  Chenango : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 3  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell 1  00 

Summer  Pippin : 

First,  Warren  Fenno 3  00 

Second,  8.  Hartwell 2  00 

Williams : 

First,  Charles  F.  Curtis 3  00 

Second,  Joshua  C.  Stone 2  00 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge 1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  Warren  Fenno,  Red  Astrachan 8  00 

Second,  F.  W.  Damon 2  00 

Third,  George  V.  Fletcher 1  00 

Pears.  —  Rostiezer : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 3  00 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown 2  00 

Third,  M.  W.  Chadbourne 1  00 

Tyson : 

First,  Warren  Fenno 3  00 

Second,  John  L.  Bird 2  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Clapp's  Favorite 3  00 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher,  **          *» 2  00 

Third,  A.  T.  Brown,                "          ** 1  00 
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Pbaches.  —  Any  variety  : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Early  Rivers 3  00 

Second,  G.  L.  Brown,  Seedling 2  00 

Plums,  Japambsb.  —  Abundance  : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 3  00 

Second,  Warren  D.  Hinds 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell 1  00 

Burbank : 

First,  W.  D.  Hinds 3  00 

Graiuiiies :  — 

E.  S.  Converse,  Apricots    . 1  00 

T.  C.  Thurlow,  Ohmer  Blackberries I  00 

August  20. 
Apples.  —  FoundUng : 

First,  C.  M.  Handley 3  00 

Gravenstein : 

First,  Samuel  Hartwell 3  00 

Second,  C.  M.  Handley 2  00 

Third,  George  V.  Fletcher 1  00 

Maiden's  Blush : 

First,   H.R.Kinney, 3  00 

Second,  Joshua  C.  Stone 2  00 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse ;  1  00 

Porter: 

First,  C.  M.  Handley 3  00 

Second,  S.  Hartwell 2  00 

Third,  M.  W.  Chadbourne 1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  Vamum  Frost,  Williams 3  00 

Second,  Charles  F.  Curtis,  Williams 2  00 

Third,  C.  M.  Handley,  Fall  Orange 1  00 

Tears.  —  Andrews : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 3  00 

Second,  J.  C.  Stone 2  00 

Bartlett : 

First,  Mrs.  S.  Klaus 3  00 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown 2  00 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge 1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  Mrs.  S.  Klaus,  Clapp*s  Favorite 3  00 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge,  **        ^^ 2  00 

Third,  A.  T.  Brown 1  00 

Pbachbs.  —  Single  dish  of  any  variety  : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Early  Rivers 3  GO 

Second,  G.  L.  Brown,  Seedling 2  00 
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Plums.  —  Bradshaw : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher 3  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  W.  D.  Hinds,  Abundance 3  00 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis,  '• 2  00 

Nativb  Grapes.  —  Winchell  or  Green  Mountain  : 

First,  II.  R.  Kinney 3  00 

Second,  Joseph  S.  Chase 2  00 

ANNUAL   EXHIBITION   OF  PLANTS   AND  FLOWERS. 

August  31  and  September  1. 

Special  Prizes  from  the  Theodore  Lyman  Fund. 

For  the  heaviest  and  best  ripened  bunch  of  any  Foreign  Black 
Grape : 

Second,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark,  Alicante 10  00 

For  the  heaviest  and  best  ripened  bunch  of  any  Foreign  White 
Grape,  Syrian  excluded : 
Second,  E.  S.  Converse,  Foster's  Seedling  .       10  00 

Society's  Prizes. 

Foreign  Grapes.  —  Two  bunches  of  Black  Alicante  : 

First,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark 5  00 

Black  Hamburg : 

First,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark 5  00 

Second,  E.  S.  Converse 4  00 

•     Third.  William  C.  Winter 3  00 

Golden  Hamburg : 

First,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark 5  00 

Second,  E.  S.  Converse 4  00 

Muscat  of  Alexandria : 

First,  William  C.  Winter 6  00 

Second,  E.  S.  Converse 4  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse,  Foster's  Seedling 5  00 

Second,  E.  S.  Converse,  Blue  Chasselas 4  00 

Oraiuiiy :  — 
William  C.  Winter,  Teaches 2  00 

September  10. 
Apples.  —  Garden  Royal : 

First,  C.  M.  Handley 3  00 

Gravenstein : 

First,  Samuel  Hartwell 3  00 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher 2  00 

Third,  E.  M.   Bruce 1  00 
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Maiden's  Blush : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney     . 

Second,  Warren  Fenno 

Third,  Dr.  W.  G.  Kendall 
Porter : 

First,  George  W.  Stevens 

Second,  CM.  Handlej 

Third,  Charles  S.  Smith 
Pampkin  Sweet : 

First,  Samuel  Hart  well 

Second,  G.  W.  Stevens 

Third,  John  Parker 
Washington  Strawberry : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  Joshua  C.  Stone 

Third,  C.  T.  Foster     . 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  W.  D.  Hinds,  Wealthy 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Stump 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell,  Somerset 
Crab  Apples.  —  Twenty-four  specimens 

First,  L.  J.  Fosdick     . 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn,  Hyslop   . 

Second,  Mrs.  A.E.  Mayell,  Siberian 
Pears.  —  Bartlett : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown  . 

Third,  Charles  F.  Curtis 
Belle  Lucrative : 

First,  C.  £.  Richardson 

Second,  Clifford  R.  Weld 

Third,  A.  T.  Brown     . 
Boussock : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  Charles  E.  Swain 

Third,  A.  M.  Leavitt   . 
Hardy : 

First,  RufuB  T.  Tobey 

Second,  William  Milman 

Third,  Charles  F.  Curtis 
Paradise  of  Autumn : 

First,  William  Milman 

Second,  Warren  Fenno 

Third,  Rufus  T.  Tobey 
Souvenir  du  Congr^s : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown 
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Second,  William  Christie 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno 1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown,  Flemish  Beauty 3  00 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown,  l)e  Tongres 2  00 

Third,  Charles  E.  Swain,  Seckel 1  00 

Peaches.  —  Coolidge's  Favorite : 

First,  Joseph  L.  Duncan 3  00 

Second,  Warren  D.  Hinds 2  00 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge ,1  00 

Crawford's  Early : 

First,  W.  D.  Hinds 3  00 

'     Second,  E.  M.  Bruce 2  00 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge 1  00 

Crosby : 

First,  T.  A.  Greenleaf 3  00 

Second,  W.  D.  Hinds 2  00 

Foster : 

First,  Charles  F.  Curtis 8  00 

Second,  C.  R.  SaflPord 2  00 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge 1  00 

Oldmixon  Freestone : 

First,  W.  D.  Hinds      .         .        .                  8  00 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge 2  00 

Third,  Miss  E.  J.  Cutter 1  00 

Stump  the  World : 

First,  G.  L.  Brown 3  00 

Any  other  variety  : 

First,  W.  D.  Hinds,  Elbcrta 3  00 

Second,  T.  A.  Greenleaf,  Mountain  Rose 2  00 

Third,  W.  D.  Hinds,                **            " 1  00 

Nectarines,  Outdoor  Culture.  —  Any  variety  : 

First,  C.  C.  Donnell 4  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno 3  00 

Plumb.  — Imperial  Gage  : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 3  00 

Second,  John  Parker 2  00 

Third,  George  V.  Fletcher 1  00 

Jefferson : 

First,  Charles  F.  Curtis 3  00 

Lombard : 

First,  J.  L.  Bird 3  00 

Second,  L.  M.  Chase 2  00 

Third,  Joshua  C.  Stone 1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  F.  J.  Kinney,  Bradshaw 3  00 

Second,  Miss  E.  J.  Cutter,  Bradshaw 2  00 

Third,  George  V.  Fletcher,        **                 1  00 
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Japanese  Plums,  any  rariety : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Burbank S  00 

Second,  W.  D.  Hinds,  Satsuma 2  00 

Third,  T.  A.  Greenleaf 100 

Native  Gbapbs.  —  Moore's  Early  : 

First,  F.  W.  Damon 3  00 

Second,  H.  R.  Kinney 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell.      .........  1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis,  Lady  Washington 3  00 

Second,  F.  J.  Kinney,  Niagara  .                          ^       .                  .  2  00 

Any  variety  from  girdled  vines : 

First,  F.  J.  Kinney,  Worden 8  00 

Second,  H.  R.  E^inney,  Delaware 2  00 


ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

September  29  and  30. 
SpecicU  Prizes  from  the  Samuel  Appleton  Fund, 

Apples.  —  Baldwin,  Sumner  Coolidge 5  00 

Hubbardston,  E.  M.  Bruce 5  00 

Pears.  —  Bosc,  Sumner  Coolidge 5  00 

Sheldon,  A.  T.  Brown 5  00 

Benjamin   V.  Fretu^  Fund. 

Apples.  —  Gravenstein,  Samuel  Hartwell 5  OO 

Rhode  Island  Greening,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 5  00 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  Fund. 
Peaks.  —  Anjou : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher 4  00 

Second,  William  Milman 3  00 

Third,  A.  T.  Brown 2  00 

Fourth,  F.  W.  Damon 1  00 

Bartlett: 

First,  Yamum  Frost 4  00 

Second,  Charles  F.  Curtis 3  00 

Third,  George  V.  Fletcher 2  00 

Fourth,  Sumner  Coolidge 1  00 

Native  Grapes. — Twelve  bunches  of  Concord: 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney 4  00 

Second,  William  Doran  &  Son 3  00 

Third,  F.  J.  Kinney 2  00 

Twelve  bunches  of  Worden  : 

First,  F.  J.  Kinney 4  00 

Second,  H.  R.  Kinney 3  00 
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Theodore  Lyman  Fund. 
Apples.  —  Baldwin : 

First,  C.  L.  Ilartahorn 

Second,  John  W.  Clark 

Third,  Saraner  Coolidge 
Dutch  Codlin : 

First,  Warren  Fenno  . 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Tbird,  Joshua  C.  Stone 
Fall  Orange  or  Ilolden : 

First,  Charles  S.  Smith 

Second,  H.  R.  Kinney 

Third,  C.  M.  Handley  . 
Fameuse : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher 

Third,  M.  W.  Chadbourne 
Fletcher  Russet : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher 

Second,  John  Fletcher 

Third,  C.  F.  Curtis 
Gloria  Mundi : 

First,  Samuel  Hartwell 

Second,  E.  M.  Bruce 
Golden  Russet: 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher 

Second,  H.  R.  Kinney 
Gravenstein : 

First,  Samuel  Hartwell 

Second,  E.  M.  Bruce 

Third,  George  Nelson 
Hubbardston : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 

Second,  John  W.  Clark 

Third,  E.  M.  Bruce     . 
Ifunt  Russet: 

First,  W.  H.  Hunt 

Second,  E.  M.  Bruce 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell 
Jacobs  Sweet : 

First,  Charles  F.  Curtis 

Second,  M.  Martin 
Lady's  Sweet : 

First,  C.  C.  Shaw 

Second,  David  L.  Fiske 
Mackintosh : 

First,  F.  J.  Kinney      . 
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Second,  Samuel  Hartwell 3  00 

Third,  C.  C.  Shaw 2  00 

Maiden's  Blush : 

First,  Warren  Fenno 2  00 

Second,  II.  R.  Kinney 1  00 

Mother  : 

First,  Warren  Fenno 3  00 

Second,  H.  R.  Kinney          .........  2  00 

Third,  George  C.  Rice 1  00 

Northern  Spy  : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 3  00 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno 1  00 

Porter : 

First,  Charles  S.  Smith 3  00 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidgc 2  00 

Third,  George  V.  Fletcher 1  00 

Pound  Sweet : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher 3  00 

Second,  George  C.  liice 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell 1  00 

Rhode  Island  Greening : 

First,  C.  C.  Shaw 4  00 

Second,  Joshua  C.  Stone 3  00 

Third,  George  V.  Fletcher .  2  00 

Rozbury  Russet : 

First,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Cutter 4  00 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge 3  00 

Third,  Jacob  A.  Leonard 2  00 

Sutton: 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 3  00 

Second,  E.  M.  Bruce 2  00 

Third,  George  C.  Rice                           1  00 

Tolman's  Sweet : 

First,  W.  P.  Plimpton                   .       * 3  00 

Second,  Jacob  A.  Leonard 2  00 

Third,  George  Nelson 1  00 

Tompkins  King : 

First,  George  C.  Rice 3  00 

Second,  J.  A.  King 2  00 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell 1  00 

Washington  Royal  or  Palmer  : 

First,  E.  M.  Bruce 3  00 

Second,  George  C.  Rice 2  00 

Third,  O.  B.  Hadwen 1  00 

Wealthy : 

First,  W.  D.  Hinds ...  3  00 
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Second,  C.  M.  Handley 2  00 

Third,  George  C.  Rice 1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  George  C.  Rice,  Fallawater 3  00 

Second,  William  Doran  &  Son,  Bellflower 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard,           " 1  00 

Crab  Apples.  — Hyslop,  twenty-four  specimens  : 

First,  W.  D.  Hinds  • 2  00 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadbourne 1  00 

Any  other  variety,  twenty-four  specimens : 

First,  F.  J.  Kinney 2  00 

Special  Prizes  offered  by  the  Society. 

-Pears.  —  Anjou,  Ellwanger  &  Barry 6  00 

Seckel,  A.  T.  Brown 6  00 

Peaches.  —  Any  variety,  Sumner  Coolidge 6  00 

Na-tivb  Grapes.  — Any  variety,  E.  A.  Adams  .  .     ,   5  00 

Society* s  Regular  Prizes. 
Pears.  —  Angouleme : 

First,  W.  S.  Janvrin 4  00 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown 3  00 

Third,  Mrs.  E.  Emmons 2  00 

Fourth,  F.  W.  Damon 1  00 

Bosc: 

First,  Charles  E.  Swain 4  00 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown 3  00 

Third,  Charles  F.  Curtis 2  00 

Fourth,  John  C.  Davenport 1  00 

Clairgeau : 

First,  Charles  F.  Curtis 3  00 

Second,  W.  S.  Janvrin 2  00 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge 1  00 

Comice : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  Emmons 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno 1  00 

Dana's  Hovey : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown 4  00 

Second,  Charles  E.  Swain 3  00 

Third,  George  V.  Fletcher 2  00 

Fourth,  A.  C.  Osborn 1  00 

Diel : 

First,  Charles  E.  Swain 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  Emmons 2  00 

Third,  A.  T.  Brown 1  00 
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Fulton : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse  . 

Second,  8.  F.  &  F.  L.  Weston 
Hardy : 

First,  Samuel  Hartwell 

Second,  Rafus  T.  Tobey 

Third,  William  Milman 
Howell : 

First,  Abram  K.  Gould 

Second,  Warren  Fenno 

Third,  J.  E.  Fuller 
Josephine  of  M  alines  : 

First,  Warren  Fenno  . 

Second,  David  L.  Fiske 
Lawrence : 

First,  Mrs.  E.  Emmonn 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown 

Third,  L.  M.  Chase      . 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey : 

First,  C.  E.  Richardson 

Second,  Mrs.  «Tames  McCormick 

Third,  A.  T.  Brown     . 
Marie  Louise : 

First,  Charles  E.  Swain 

Second,  Elbridge  Torrey 

Third,  Warren  Fenno 
Merriam : 

First,  Charles  F.  Curtis 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Third,  F.  W.  Damon  . 
Onondaga : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  Charles  B.  Travis 
Seckel : 

First,  Charles  E.  Swain 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown  . 

Third,  Mrs.  S.  Klaus    . 

Fourth,  William  Milman 
Sheldon : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown 

Second,  Elbridge  Torrey 

Third,  Charles  E.  Swain 

Fourth,  Clifford  R.  Weld 
St.  Michael  Archangel : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 

Second,  Warren  Fenno 

Third,  Benjamin  G.  Smith  . 
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Superfin : 

First,  Mr.  Ward 3  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno 2  00 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge 1  00 

Urbaniste : 

First,  Mrs.  E.  Emmons 8  00 

Second,  E.  S.  Converse 2  00 

Third,  A.  T.  Brown 1  00 

Vicar : 

First,  Mrs.  Jones S  00 

Second,  E.  S.  Conyerse 2  00 

Third,  A.  T.  Brown 1  00 

Winter  Nelis : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown 8  00 

Second,  CliflFord  R.  Weld 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  E.  Emmons 1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  Mrs.  E.  Emmons,  Mount  Vernon 3  00 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown,  Souvenir  du  Congr^s                .        .         .  2  00 

Third,  A.  T.  Brown,  Flemish  Beauty 1  00 

Quinces.  —  Champion : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher 3  00 

Second,  Charles  B.  Travis 2  00 

Orange : 

First,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 3  00 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher 2  00 

Third,  Joshua  C.  Stone 1  00 

Pear: 

First,  G.  L.  Brown 3  00 

Second,  Benjamin  G.  Smith 2  00 

Third,  George  V.  Fletcher 1  00 

Rea: 

First,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard 3  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno 2  00 

Feachbs.  —  Crawford's  Late  : 

First,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard 3  00 

Second,  N.  D.  Harrington 2  00 

Third,  E.  M.  Bruce 1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  E.  M.  Bruce 3  00 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge 2  00 

Third,  T.  A.  Greenleaf 1  00 

Plums.  —  Coe's  Golden  Drop : 

First,  Abram  K.  Gould 2  00 

Yellow  Egg : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher 2  00 
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Any  other  variety : 

First,  W.  D.  Hinda 2  00 

Second,  T.  A.  Greenleaf 1  00 

Katitb  Grapes.  —  Six  bunches  of  Brighton : 

First,  E.  A.  Adams 3  00 

Second,  Joseph  S.  Chase 2  00 

Third,  E.  M.  Bruce 1  00 

Delaware : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney 4  00 

Second,  F.  W.  Damon 8  00 

Third,  J.  S.  Chase 2  00 

Herbert : 

First,  £.  A.  Adams 8  00 

Second,  J.  S.  Chase 3  00 

Third,  E.  C.  Lewis 1  00 

lona: 

First,  F.  W.  Damon 8  00 

Second,  J.  S.  Chase 2  00 

Lindley : 

First,  Benjamin  G.  Smith • .        .  8  00 

Niagara: 

First,  George  A.  Wills        .                 .        .        .        .        .         .  3  00 

Second,  Frank  G.  Wellington 2  00 

Third,  J.  S.  Chase 1  00 

Pocklington : 

First,  T.  H.  Jackman 4  00 

Second,  J.  S.  Chase 8  00 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge 2  00 

Prentiss : 

First,  J.  S.  Chase 8  00 

Second,  Benjamin  G.  Smith 2  00 

Wilder : 

First,  E.  A.  Adams 8  00 

Second,  Benjamin  G.  Smith 2  00 

Third,  E.  C.  Lewis 1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  John  Parker 8  00 

Second,  H.  R.  Kinney 2  00 

Third,  J.  S.  Chase 1  00 

Any  variety  from  girdled  vines  : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney 3  00 

Second,  F.  J.  Kinney 2  00 

Foreign  Geapbs.  —  Two  bunches  of  any  variety,  cold-house  cult- 
ure: 

First,  Benjamin  G.  Smith 5  00 

Second,  E.  S.  Converse *  00 

Cranbbrribs.  —  Half-peck : 

First,  L.  J.  Fosdick 8  OC 
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Gratuities  :  — 
Samuel  Hartwell,  Grayenstein  Apples 
H.  A.  Wheeler,  Collection  of  Apples 
Warren  D.  Hinds,  Kdible  Nuts  . 
Warren  Fenno,  Collection 
James  Comley, 
M.  W.  Chadbourne, 
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EXFIIBITION  OF  WINTER  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

November  5. 

Benjamin   V.    French  Fund. 
Apples.  —  Baldwin,  C.  F.  Boyden    . 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 

Society*8    Prizes. 
Apples.  —  Baldwin: 

First,  E.  M.  Bruce 

Second,  William  C.  Clapp 

Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 
Danvers  Sweot: 

First,  Warren  Fenno  . 

Third,  C.  M.    Handley 
Fletcher  Kusset : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher 

Second,  Charles  F.  Curtis 
Hubbardston : 

First,  Amos  T.  Leavitt 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 

Third,  Samuel  Hartwell 
Hunt  Russet : 

First,  E.  M.  Bruce 

Second,  S.  Hartwell 

Third,  Rev.  C.  Terry  . 
Lady's  Sweet: 

First,  C.  C.  Shaw 
Northern  Spy : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher 

Third,  John  L.  Bird     . 
Rhode  Island  Greening : 

First,  Mrs.  E.  Emmons 

Second,  Warren  Fenno 

Third,  William  C.  Clapp 
Roxbury  Russet: 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  J-  Cutter 

Third,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard 
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Tolman's  Sweet : 
First,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Underwood 
Second,  W.  P.  Plimpton 
Third,  C.  C.  Shaw 
Tompkins  King : 
First,  George  C.  Uicc  . 
8econ<l,  Samuel  Hartwell    . 
Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 
Any  other  variety : 
First,  C.  C.  Shaw,  Bellflower 
Second,  F.  J.  Kinney,  Mackintosh 
Third,  George  V.  Fletcher,  Pound  Sweet 
Pears.  —  Angonleme : 

First,  F.  W.  Damon    . 
Second,  A.  T.  Brown  . 
Third,  Mrs.  E.  ICmmons 
Fourth,  F.  J.  Ward     . 
Anjon : 
First,  Mri.  S.  Klaus 
Second,  A.  T.  Brown  . 
Third,  William  Milman    . 
Fourth,  Cliflford  R.  Weld 
Clairgeau : 
First,  Charles  F.  Curtis 
Second,  Warren  Fenno 
Third,  F.  W.  Damon 
Co  mice : 
First,  A.  T.  Brown 
Second,  Mrs.  E.  Emmons 
Third,  Warren  Fenno  . 
Fourth,  John  L.  Bird  . 
Dana's  Ilovey : 
First,  A.  T.  Brown 
Second,  Charles  E.  Swain 
Third,  J.  L.  Bird 
Fourth,  F.  W.  Damon 
Diel; 
First,  Charles  E.  Swain 
Second,  Mrs.  E.  Emmons 
Third,  A.  T.  Brown     . 
Glout  Morceau : 

First,  Cliflford  R.  Weld 
Josephine  of  Malines : 
First,  Warren  Fenno  . 
Second,  J.  L.  Bird 
Third,  Francis  Blake  . 
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Langelier : 

First,  Cliflford  R.  Weld 3  OO 

Second,  Mrs.  &:  Klans 2  00 

Third,  A.  T.  Brown 1  00 

Lawrence : 

First,  L.  M.  Chase 3  00 

Second,  W.  8.  Janvrin 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  E.  Emmons 1  00 

Vicar : 

First,  Mrs.  Jones 3  00 

Second,  E.  S.  Converse 2  00 

Winter  Nelis  : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown 3  00 

Second,  Cliflford  R.  Weld 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  E.  Emmons I  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  William  Milman,  Mount  Vernon 3  00 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown,  Sheldon 2  00 

Third,  Charles  E.  Swain,  Bosc 1  00 

Foreign  Grapes.  —  Two  bunches  of  any  variety  : 

First,  William  C.  Winter,  Gros  Colman 5  00 

Second,  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Muscat  of  Alexandria    .  4  00 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse,  Alicante 3  00 

Graiuities :  — 

Willard  Howard,  Cranberries 3  00 

L.  J.  Fosdick,                "  2  00 

Rev.  C.  Terry,              "  1  00 

James  L.  Duncan,  Quinces 1  00 

E.  W.  Wood, 

Charles  F.  Curtis, 

O.  B.  Had  WEN,         I       Committee 

Warren  Fenno,        )  on 

Samuel  Hart  well,  (  Fruits. 

J.  Willard  Hill, 

Sumner  Coolidgb, 


REPORT 


or   THE 


COMMITTEE  ON  VEGETABLES, 


FOB  THE  YEAB  1898. 


By  CHARLES  N.  BRACKETT,  Chairman. 


Unusual  weather  conditions  prevailed  the  past  season,  which 
was  remarkable  for  its  extremes  of  both  heat  and  moisture. 
These  conditions,  while  favorable  to  some  classes  of  vegetables, 
in  others,  such  as  the  squash  and  tomato,  for  instance,  caused  a 
rank  and  over-luxuriant  growth  of  vines  at  the  expense  of  the 
crop.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  exhibits  throughout  the  year 
have  been  exceedingly  satisfactory,  and  the  number  of  contrib- 
utors has  increased.  Prize  exhibitions  in  this  department  com- 
menced January  9,  at  which  time  there  was  a  very  fine  show  of 
forced  vegetables  in  great  variety,  and  again,  on  February  5,  was 
an  equally  good  exhibition  with  close  competition  for  the  prizes  on 
both  occasions. 

At  each  Saturday  following,  up  to  the  Spring  Exhibition, 
liberal  displays  were  made,  the  principal  exhibitors  being  George 
D.  Moore,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge,  and  James 
Comley. 

The  Spring  Show,  March  22  to  25,  was  excellent,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  Rhododendron  Show,  June  7  and  8.  At 
both  of  these  exhibitions  interesting  displays  of  seasonable,  well- 
grown  vegetables  were  made,  which  were  very  creditable  to  the 
exhibitors.  At  the  Spring  Exhibition  some  excellent  specimens 
of  Mushrooms  were  shown  by  H.  R.  Kinney,  A.  W.  Crockford, 
and  I.  E.  Coburn,  which  were  worthy  of  special  mention ;  also 
Tomatoes,  by  W.  C.  Winter  and  Francis  Blake. 
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The  prizes  for  veg(5tables  at  the  Rose  and  Strawberry  Show, 
June  23  and  24,  called  forth  a  sharp  competition  from  a  large 
number  of  cultivators.  George  D.  Moore  was  the  largest  contrib- 
utor at  this  show  and  carried  off  a  majority  of  first  prizes. 
The  quality  and  variety  of  his  exhibits  furnished  ample  evidence 
of  his  skill  as  a  grower  of  fine  vegetables.  All  the  prizes  sched- 
uled were  competed  for  and  taken,  and  altogether  this  exhibition 
proved  very  satisfactory. 

As  the  season  advanced  there  was  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  quantity,  quality,  and  variety  of  the  objects  offered  in 
competition.  Asparagus  was  late  in  making  its  appearance,  and 
was  not  shown  in  the  usual  quantity.  The  first  exhibit  was 
made  May  21,  by  William  H.  Hunt.  Tlie  first  Veas  of  the  season 
were  shown  June  18,  by  Norris  J.  Comley.  Tomatoes  of  open 
culture  made  their  appearance  for  the  first  time  July  9,  C.  L. 
Hartshorn  and  W.  N.  Craig  being  the  exhibitors.  The  first 
prize  award  for  Potatoes  was  made  July  16,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 
receiving  the  first  prize.  Sweet  Corn  was  also  shown  for  the 
first  time  at  this  exhibition,  by  Joshua  C.  Stone  and  Sumner 
Coolidge. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  shows  of  the  season  previous  to 
the  Annual  was  made  at  the  closing  of  the  weekly  exhibitions, 
September  10.  All  the  scheduled  prizes  were  competed  for  and 
awarded.  This  show  is  always  looked  forward  to  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  season,  and  the  present  one  fully  sus- 
tained that  reputation.  The  largest  contributors  were  C.  L. 
Hartshorn,  H.  R.  Kinney,  E.  C.  Lewis,  and  Warren  Heustis  & 
Son. 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  enthusiasm  manifested  the  past  year 
by  the  exhibitors  of  ^Tative  Mushrooms  during  their  season,  and 
their  exhibits  have  attracted  crowds  of  interested  visitors  on  each 
and  every  occasion. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  large  quantity  of  valuable 
food  that  is  going  to  waste  in  the  sliape  of  edible  Mushrooms,  re- 
cent investigations  made  by  Prof.  L.  B.  Mendel,  of  Yale  University, 
show  that  the  nutritive  value  of  the  Mushroom  is  not  so  very  high. 
"  Science  "  describes  Professor  MendePs  experiment  as  follows  : 
"  Chemical  analyses  were  combined  with  experiments  in  artificial 
digestion,  and  special  attention  was  given  to  the  amount  of  avail- 
able (digestible)  proteid  present.     The  latter  was  found  to  be 
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not  over  two  or  three  per  cent  in  Mushrooms,  which  shows  that 
the  prevailing  idea  of  the  great  nutritive  value  of  Mushrooms  is 
uot  yet  justified.  They  may  be  valuable  as  dietetic  accessories, 
but  they  do  not  deserve  the  term  *  vegetable  beefsteak.'  Their 
nitrogen  is  largely  in  the  form  of  non-proteid  bodies.  The 
amount  of  fat,  cholesterin,  soluble  carbo-hydrates,  crude  fibre,  and 
inorganic  substances  contained  in  them  corresponds  iii  general 
with  that  found  in  other  vegetable  foods,  such  as  corn,  peas,  and 
potatoes." 

The  Annual  Exhibition,  all  things  considered,  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best  we  have  ever  made.  The  tables  in  the  lower  hall 
were  fairly  well  filled.  The  show  of  Potatoes  was  not  quite  up 
in  quantity  to  that  of  some  former  occasions,  but  the  quality  was 
excellent.  F.  J.  Kinney  took .  the  first  prize  for  the  best  four 
varieties.  His  specimens  indicated  careful  culture  on  the  part  of 
the  exhibitor,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  visiting  i)ublic 
by  their  uniformity  and  smoothness  of  growth. 

The  Schedule  of  Prizes  for  1899  remains  practically  the  same 
as  that  of  the  present  year,  very  few  changes  having  been  made. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  year  1898  was  .  .  $1,200 
Awards  of  prizes  and  gratuities  have  been  made  to  the 

amount  of 1,148 


Leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of f  52 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

For  the  Committee, 

C.  X.  Brack KTT, 

Chairman. 
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PRIZES    AND    GRATUITIES    AWARDED  FOR 

VEGETABLES. 

1898. 

January  8. 

Radishes.  —  Four  bunches  of  any  yarietv: 

First,  Arthur  F.  CooUdge $3  00 

Celbrt.  —  Four  roots : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Boston  Market             .  3  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Pascal 2  00 

Third,  H.  R.  Kinney 1  00 

Lettuce.  —  Four  heads  of  Tennisball : 

First,  George  D.  Moore 3  00 

Second,  George  D.  Moore,  Rawson's  Curly                                  .  2  00 

Third,  H.  R.Kinney 1  00 

Parslet.  —  Two  quarts : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig 2  00 

Second,  H.  R.  Kinney 1  00 

Mushrooms.  — Twenty-four  specimens  : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney 3  00 

Second,  E.  S.  Converse 2  00 

Tomatoes.  —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  William  C.  Winter,  Chemin 3  00 

Second,  William  C.  Winter,  May's  Favorite                         .  2  00 

Third.  William  C.  Winter,  Stone 1  00 

Graiuiiies  :  — 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Blnke,  Collection 2  00 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  " 1  00 

January  30. 
OratuUies  :  — 

Norris  J.  Comley,  Radishes 1  00 

Charles  H.  Ho vey,  South  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Tomatoes  .  .         100 

Arthur  F.  Coolidge,  Collection .         .         2  00 

February  5. 

Radishes.  —  Four  bunches  of  any  variety  : 

First,  Joshua  C.  Stone 2  00 

Second,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 1  00 

Salsify.  —  Twelve  specimens : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney 3  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake 1  00 

Cucumbers.  —  Pair  of  any  variety : 

First,  E.  M.  Bruce 3  00 

Second,  Francis  Blake 2  00 
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Cblbbt.  —  Four  roots : 

First,  E.  M.  Bruce,  Boston  Market 3  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 2  00 

Third,  E.  M.  Bruce,  New  Queen 1  00 

Lbttuce.  —  Four  heads  of  Tennisball : 

First,  Joshua  C.  Stone •   .  8  00 

Second,  H.  R.  Kinney 2  00 

Third,  George  D.  Moore 1  00 

Mushrooms.  —  Twenty-four  specimens : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney 8  00 

Second,  Francis  Blake 2  00 

Rhubabb.  — TwelTe  stalks  : 

First,  George  D.  Moore 8  00 

Second,  Charles  F.  Smith 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake 1  00 

ToMATOBS.  —  Twelve  specimens : 

First,  William  C.  Winter,  Stone 8  00 

Second,  William  C.  Winter,  May's  Favorite  2  00 

Third,  William  C.  Winter,  Chemin 1  00 

Gratuities  :  — 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake,  Collection 1  00 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,   ** I  00 

February  12. 
OratuitieM :  — 

George  D.  Moore,  Lettuce I  00 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Celery 1  00 

February  10. 
Oratuities :  — 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Celery 1  00 

James  Coroley,  Rhubarb 1  00 

February  26. 
Oratuilies  :  — 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Celery 1  00 

Arthur  F.  Coolidge,  Collection 100 

George  D.  Moore,  ** 1  00 

March  12. 
ChraiuiUes  :  — 

George  D.  Moore,  Lettuce 1  00 

Arthur  F.  Coolidge,  Collection 2  00 

March  19. 
OrtUuity :  — 

Arthur  F.  Coolidge,  Collection 2  00 
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8PR1NG    EXHIBITION. 


March  22,  23,  24,  and  25. 

William  J.   Walker  Fund. 

Radishes.  —  Turnip  Rooted,  four  buDches  : 

First,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge    . 

Second,  U.  R.  Kinney  .  , 

Long   Scarlet : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney     . 

Second,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 
Cucumbers.  —  White  Spine,  pair : 

First,  E.  B.  Smith 

Second,  E.  M.  Bruce  . 
Spinach.  —  Half-peck  : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 

Second,  Hon.  Aaron  Low    . 
Dandelions.  —  Peck : 

First,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge    . 

Second,  Joshua  C.  Stone     . 

Third,  0.  L.  Hartshorn 
Lettuce.  —  Tennisball,  four  heads : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 

Second,  George  D.  Moore  . 

Third,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge  . 
Water  Cress.  —  Two  quarts  : 

First,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge    . 
Parsley.  —  Two  quarts : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 

Second,  H.  R.  Kinney 
Mushrooms.  —  Twenty-four  specimens  : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney     . 

Second,  A.  W.  Crockford   . 

Third,  I.  E.  Coburn    . 
Rhubarb.  —  Twelve  stalks  : 

First,  George  D.  Moore 
Tomatoes.  —  Twelve  specimens  . 

First,  Francis  Blake    . 

Second,  William  C.  Winter,  Stone 

Third,  William  C.  Winter,  Cheniin 


2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  CO 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

3  00 

2  00 
1  00 


Gratuities :  — 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Potatoes 3  00 

A.  W.  Crockford,  String  Beans 1  00 

Benjamin  P.  Ware,  Brussels  Sprouts 1  00 

M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Artichokes 1  00 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection 2  00 
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April  2. 


Parskips.  —  Twelve  specimens  : 
First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 

CucuMBBRs.  —  White  Spine,  pnir : 
First,  E.  B.  Smith 
Second,  E.  M.  Brace  . 


GreUniiies :  — 
E.  M.  Bruce,  Celery,  Queen 
Rev.  Calvin  Terry,  Squashes 
Arthur  F.  Coolidge,  CoHcction 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake, 
Hon.  Aaron  Low, 


a 


3  00 


3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

I 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

Oraiuiiy :  — 
James  Comley,  Mushrooms 


April  0. 


1  00 


April  \Vt. 


Oratuiiies :  — 
George  D.  Moore,  Lettuce 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Dandelions 


1  00 
1  00 


April  23. 


Gratuity :  — 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Lettuce 


1  00 


April  30. 
GreUuities :  — 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Tomatoes 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Dandelions    . 

Arthur  F.  Coolidge,  Collection  . 

George  D.  Moore, 


K 


1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
I  00 


MAY   EXHIBITION. 

May  7. 
William  J.   Walker  Fund. 

CncuvBGRs.  —  White  Spine,  pair  : 

First,  Francis  Blake 

Second,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 

Third,  George  D.  Moore  .... 
Spinach.  —  Peck : 

First,  Hon.  Aaron  Low  .... 
Dandelions.  —  Peck  : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 

Second,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 


3  00 
2  00 
1  00 


3  00 

2  00 
1  00 
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Lettuce.  —  Four  heads  : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig 3  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 1  00 

Rhubarb.  —  TweWe  stalks : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 2  00 

Second,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 1  00 

Tomatoes.  — Twelve  specimens : 

First,  Francis  Blake,  Best  of  All 3  00 

Second,  William  Nicholson,  Frograore 2  00 

Third,  Francis  Blake,  Eclipse 1  00 

OratuxUes :  — 

Francis  Blake,  Tomatoes 1  00 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Gill,       "  1  00 

William  Nicholson,  Tomatoes 1  00 

Arthur  F.  Coolidge,  Beets  and  Cucumbers  .  1  00 

W.  N.  Craig,  Collection 3  00 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection 1  00 

May  14. 
Oraiuiiy :  — 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection 1  00 

Mat  21. 

Oratuiiies :  — 

W.  H.  Hunt,  Asparagus 1  00 

Norris  F.  Comley,  Cucumbers 1  00 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Lettuce 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Tomatoes 1  00 

William  Christie,  Cauliflowers 1  00 

May  28. 

Oratuiiies :  — 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection 1  00 

George  D.  Moore,  '* 1  00 

June  4. 
Oratviiiet :  — 

George  D.  Moore,  Collection 2  00 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  **  100 

RHODODENDRON  EXHIBITION. 

June  7  and  8  (postponed  from  June  2  and  3). 

Theodore  Lyman  Fund, 

Beets.  —  Twelve  specimens,  any  variety  : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 3  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 2  00 
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Carbots.  —  Short  Scarlet,  twelve : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig,  Sutton's  Early 3  00 

Second,  W.  N.  Craig,  Early  Horn 2  00 

Radisbbs.  — Turnip  Rooted,  four  bunches  : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 2  00 

Second,  George  D.  Moore 1  00 

Long  Scarlet : 

First,  George  D.  Moore 2  00 

Asparagus.  —Four  bunches,  twelve  stalks  each : 

First,  W.  H.  Hunt 3  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 2  00 

CucuMBBRs.  —  Pair : 

First,  George  D.  Moore,  White  Spine 3  00 

Second,  C.  L.  HarUhorn 2  00 

Third,  George  D.  Moore,  Eureka I  00 

Lettdcb.  —  Four  heads : 

First,  George  D.  Moore 3  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 2  00 

Rhubarb.  — Twelve  stalks  : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 3  00 

Second,  George  D.  Moore 2  00 

Third,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 1  00 

OratuUiet :  — 

William  C.  Winter,  Tomatoes I  00 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake,  Rhubarb 1  00 

James  Comley,  "  1  00 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection 2  00 

George  D.  Moore,  •* 2  00 

W.  N.  Craig,  " 2  00 

June  11. 
Oratuiiies :  — 

W.  H.  Hunt,  Asparagus 1  00 

Miss  H.  M.  Noyes,  Mushrooms 1  00 

JUNB  18. 
OraiuUies :  — 

Estateof  Joseph  S.  Fay,  Lettuce 2  00 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,         «*  1  00 

W.  H.  Hunt,  Asparagus 1  00 

Norris  F.  Comley,  Peas 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Tomatoes 1  00 

William  Doran  lb  Son,  Collection 2  00 

W.  N.  Craig,  "  1  00 

George  D.  Moore,  ** 1  00 
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HOSE  AND  STRAWBERRY  EXHIBITION. 

June  23  and  24. 
Beets.  —  Summer  Turnip  Rooted,  twelve : 


First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 

3  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son   .... 

2  00 

Third,  Joshua  C.  Stone 

I  00 

Onions.  —  Twelve  specimens : 

First,  George  D.  Moore 

3  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 

2  00 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son     .... 

...         .         1  00 

CucuMnBRS.  —  White  Spine,  pair: 

Firpt,  George  D.  Moore 

3  00 

Second,  Arthur  F.  Coolid«;c         .... 

2  00 

Third,  Joshua  C.  Stone 

I  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig 

3  00 

Second,  George  D.  Moore 

2  00 

Cabbaobs.  —  Three  of  any  variety,  trimmed  : 

First,  George  D.  Moore 

3  00 

Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 

1  00 

Lrttuck. —  Tennisball,  four  heads : 

First,  George  D.  Moore 

3  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 

2  00 

Third,  Joseph  Thorp 

1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son       .... 

2  00 

Second,  George  D.  Moore 

1  00 

Peas.  —Half-peck  of  any  variety  : 

First,  George  1).  Moore,  Prosperity    . 

3  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn         "             ... 

2  00 

Third,  Arthur  Warburton       *'             ... 

1  00 

Gratuities :  — 

William  Christie,  Carrots 

1  00 

George  D.  Moore,  Collection 

3  00 

W.  N.  Craig,                  "             

2  00 

Norris  F.  Comley,         •'             

i  00 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,*'            

1  00 

July  2. 


Onions.  —  Twelve  specimens  : 
First,  George  D.  Moore 
Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn     . 

Squashes.  —  Long  Warted,  four: 
First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 
Second,  Joshua  C.  Stone 


2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 


V 
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Scalloped : 

First,  Joshua  C.  Stone 2  00 

Cabbages.  —  Three  of  any  varietj,  trimmed  : 

First,  George  D.  Moore,  Early  Spring 8  00 

Second,  George  D.  Moore,  All  Head 2  00 

Third,  C.  L.  HarUhorn 1  00 

Pbas.  —  American  Wonder,  half-peck : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 3  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 2  00 

Adyancer : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 3  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  George  D.  Moore,  Prosperity 8  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn,        *' 2  00 

Third,  E.  C.  Lewis,  NotVs  Excelsior 1  00 

Gratuiiies :  — 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Tomatoes 1  00 

George  D.  Moore,  Collection 2  00 

E.  C.  Lewis,  *• I  00 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  " 1  00 

July  9. 
Levi  Whiicomb  Fund, 

Cabbages.  —  Three  Drumhead,  trimmed : 

First,  George  D.  Moore 8  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 2  00 

Beans.  —  Cranberry,  half-peck : 

First,  Joshua  C.  Stone 3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell 2  00 

Tomatoes.  —  Open  culture,  twelve  specimens : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 3  00 

Second,  W.  N.  Craig 2  00 

OratuUies :  — 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Potatoes 1  00 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection 1  00 

W.  N.  Craig,  "  1  00 

July  16. 

Potatoes.  —  Twelve  specimens : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 3  00 

Second,  Francis  Blake 2  00 

Third,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 1  00 

Lettuce.  —  Tennisball,  four  heads : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 2  00 

Second,  George  D.  Moore 1  00 
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Any  other  variety : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 2  00 

Peas.  —  Stratagem,  half-peck : 

First,  I.  £.  Coburn 3  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 2  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis,  Carter's  Daisy 3  00 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis,  Perfection 2  00 

Third,  I.  E.  Coburn,  Queen 1  00 

SwEBT  CoBN.  —  Twelve  ears  : 

First,  Joshua  C.  Stone 3  00 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge 2  00 

Tomatoes.  —  Open  culture,  twelve  specimens  : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn,  Acme 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Stone 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake 1  00 

OratuititB :  — 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Potatoes 1  00 

Warren  Heustls  &  Son,  Collection 2  00 

George  D.  Moore,                 *•              2  00 

W.  N.  "Craig,                         *♦              1  00 


July  23. 

Potatoes.  —  Any  variety,  twelve  specimens : 

First,  Francis  Blake 8  00 

Second,  C.  C.  Marble 2  00 

Third,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 1  00 

Sweet  Corn.  —  Crosby,  twelve  ears  : 

First,  Joshua  C.  Stone 3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell 2  00 

Tomatoes.  —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake 3  00 

Native    Mushrooms.  —  Named  collection  of    not  less  than  five 
edible  varieties : 

First,  Miss  Ellen  W.  Rumrill 4  00 

Second,  Alderse}'  Clark 8  00 

Third,  Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell 2  00 

Oratuititi  :  — 

George  B.  Gill,  Golden  Wax  Beans   .         .       - 1  00 

E.  C.  Lewis,  Collection 2  00 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,  *'  1  00 

George  Pfeiffer,     "  1  00 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection 1  00 
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July  80. 

Beaks.  —  Ooddard,  two  qaarto,  shelled : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 3  00 

Horticultural,  two  quarts,  shelled : 

First,  Joshua  C.  Stone 3  00 

Tomatoes.  —  Comrade,  twelve  specimens : 

First,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 8  00 

Second,  Joshua  C.  Stone 2  00 

Stone: 

First,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 2  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn,  Acme 3  00 

Second,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge,  Puritan 2  00 

Third,  Joshua  C.  Stone,  Atlantic 1  00 

Ego  Plants.  —  Round  Purple,  four  specimens : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney 3  00 

Second,  Joshua  C.  Stone 2  00 

Third,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 1  00 

Oratutiies :  — 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection 2  00 

E.  C.  Lewis,  ••  2  00 

Arthur  F.  Coolidge,  **  L  00 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,  *'  1  00 

August  6. 

Grbbh-flbsh  Mbloms.  —  Four  specimens  : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 8  00 

SwBBT  Corn.  —  Twelve  ears  : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 3  00 

Second,  Joshua  C.  Stone,  Hybrid 2  00 

Third,  Joshua  C.  Stone,  Crosby I  00 

Egg  Plants.  —  Round  Purple,  four  specimens : 

First,  Joshua  C.  Stone 2  00 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge 1  00 

Oratutiies :  — 

Samuel  HartweU,  Sweet  Corn 1  00 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Peas  and  Potatoes 1  00 

G.  S.  Gray,  Mushrooms 1  00 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection 1  00 

August  18. 

PoTATOBS.  —  Any  variety,  twelve  specimens  : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 8  00 

Second,  C.  C.  Marble 2  00 

Third,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 1  00 
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Onions.  —  Twelve  specimens : 

First.  W.  N.  Craig,  Danvers 8  00 

Second,  George  D.  Moore 2  00 

Third,  W.  N.  Craig,  Weathersfield 1  00 

Green-flbsh  Melons.  — Four  specimens: 

First,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 3  00 

Salmon  Flesh  Melons.  —  Anj  variety,  four  specimens : 

First,  Varnum  Frost 3  00 

Celery.  —  Four  roots  of  any  variety  : 

First,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 3  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 2  00 

Third,  Frederick  Tetlow 1  00 

Beans.  —  Large  Lima,  two  quarts  : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 3  00 

Goddard,  Two  quarts,  shelled : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 3  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 2  00 

Third,  Rev.  Calvin  Terry 1  00 

Sweet  Corn.  —  Potter's  Excelsior,  twelve  ears : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 3  00 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge 2  00 

Third,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  Samuel  Hartwell 3  00 

Second,  Joshua  C.  Stone 2  00 

Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 1  00 

Peppers.  —  Squash,  twelve  specimens  : 

First,  George  Lincoln 3  00 

Second,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge -     2  00 

Third,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 3  00 

Second,  Joseph  Thorp 2  00 

Gratuities :  — 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection 2  00 

W.  N.  Craig,                           **             2  00 

E.  C.  Lewis,                            "             2  00 

Arthur  F.  Coolidge,               **             *  .         .  2  00 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,                    "             I  00 

August  20. 

Green-flesh  Melons.  —  Four  specimens : 

First,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 3  00 

Second,  Joshua  C.  Stone 2  00 

Salmon-flesh  Melons.  —  Four  specimens : 

First,  Varnum  Frost            3  00 
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Wat£RMKLOH8.  —  Pair : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 3  00 

Cabbages.  —  Three  of  any  rariety ,  trimmed : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 3  00 

Second,  Warren  Heiistis  &  Son,  Succession  2  00 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  All  Seasons  1  00 

Cblebt.  —  Four  roots : 

First,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 8  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 2  00 

Bbams.  —  Large  Lima,  two  quarts  : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 3  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 2  00 

Dwarf  Lima: 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 8  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 2  00 

Mabttbias.  — Twelve  specimens : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 2  00 

Second,  E.  S.  Converse 1  00 

Native   Mcshbooms. — Named  collection,   of   not  less  than  five 
edible  varieties : 

First,  G.  A.  Clark 3  00 

Second,  Miss  Ellen  W.  Rumrill 2  00 

Oraiuiiies :  — 

W.  N.  Craig,  Collection  of  Tomatoes 2  00 

Arthur  F.  Coolidge,  Collection 2  00 

I.  E.  Cobum,  ** 1  00 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,  *' 1  00 

August  27. 
Chraiuities :  — 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Celery 1  00 

C.  £.  Richardson,  Cucumbers 1  00 

Sbftbmbbb  S. 
Gratuity :  — 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Celery 1  00 

Sbptbmbbe  10. 
TuBNiPS.  — Twelve  Flat : 

First,  £.  C.  Lewis 3  00 

Second,  F.  J.  Kinney 2  00 

Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 1  00 

Gbbbn-flbsh  Melons.  —  Four  specimens : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 3  GO 

Second,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 2  00 

Third,  I.  B.  Cobum    .         .                          1  00 
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Salmon-flbbh  Mbloks. — Foar  specimens: 

First,  Hon.  Aaron  Low                8  00 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 2  00 

Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 1  00 

Waterhelons.  —  Two  specimens  : 

First,  £.  C.  Lewis 3  00 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 2  00 

Third,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 1  00 

CAULm/OWSRS.  —  Four  specimens : 

First,  De  Souza  Brothers 3  00 

Lettuce.  —  Any  variety,  four  heads : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 3  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn     .                                                     .        .  2  00 

Third,  Sumner  Coolids^e 1  00 

Celery.  —  Any  variety,  four  roots : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 3  00 

Second,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 2  00 

Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 1  00 

Parslet.  — Two  quarts : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 2  00 

Second,  W.  N.  Craig 1  00 

Beans.  —  Large  Lima,  two  quarts : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn         .         .                 8  00 

Second,  William  Christie 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill I  00 

Corn.  —  Sweet,  Potter's  Excelsior,  twelve  ears : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 8  00 

Second,  0.  R.  Robbins 2  00 

Third,  Joshua  C.  Stone 1  00 

Any  other  sweet  variety  : 

First,  O.  R.  Robbins 8  00 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 2  00 

Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 1  00 

Eoo  Plants.  —  Round  purple,  four  specimens : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 8  00 

Second,  H.  R.  Kinney 2  00 

Third,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 1  00 

Tomatoes.  —  Three  varieties,  twelve  specimens  each : 

First,  I.  E.  Coburn 6  00 

Second,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 4  00 

Third,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake 3  00 

Aristocrat,  twelve : 

First,  Varnum  Frost 8  00 

Second,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 2  00 

Third,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 1  00 

Comrade : 

First,  Varnum  Frost 8  00 
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Second,  Francis  BUke 2  00 

Third,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 1  00 

llaj's  FaTorite : 

First,  Yamam  Frost 3  00 

Second,  Francis  Blake 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake 1  00 

Anj  other  Tariety : 

First,  Yamnm  Frost,  Stone 8  00 

Second,  Francis  Blake 2  00 

Third,  H.  R.  Kinnej 1  00 

MAsrariAB.  —  TwelTe  specimens : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 2  00 

Second,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 1  00 

Okka.  —  Twelre  specimens : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 2  00 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 1  00 

Fbppbb«.  —  Sqnash,  twelve  specimens : 

¥1rst,  Hon.  Aaron  Low                2  00 

Second,  Arthur  F.  CooUdge 1  00 

Any  other  Tarietj : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 2  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 1  00 

Gratuities :  — 

E.  C.  Lewis,  Collection  of  Melons 2  00 

Arthur  F.  Coolidge,  Ck>llection 2  00 

W.  N.  Craig,                    " 2  00 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,             «* 2  00 

George  D.  Moore,           ** 1  00 

Warren  Heustis  k  Son,  ** 1  00 

Sbptbmbbr  17. 
Gratuities :  — 

Warren  Henstis  &  Son,  Celery 1  00 

James  Comley,  Tomatoes 1  00 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Melons 1  00 

Sbptbvbbr  24. 

Gratuities :  — 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Lettuce 1  00 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Melons 1  00 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Sbptbmbbr  29  and  SO. 

Bbkts.  — Turnip  Rooted,  twelve : 

First,  Varnnm  Frost 8  00 

Second,  Joshua  C.  Stone 2  00 

Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 1  00 
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Carrots.  —  Long  Orange,  twelve : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney 3  00 

Second,  Walter  Warburton 2  00 

Third,  E.  C.  Lewis 1  00 

Intermediate : 

First,  H.  Ri  Kinney 3  00 

Second,  Varnum  Frost 2  00 

Third,  Walter  Warburton 1  00 

Farsm IP8.  —  Long,  twelve : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 3  00 

Second,  George  D.  Moore 2  00 

Third,  Varnum  Frost 1  00 

Potatoes.  —  Four  varieties,  twelve  specimens  each : 

First,  F.  J.  Kinney 6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard 4  00 

Third,  E.  C.  Lewis 3  00 

Carman  No.  1 : 

First,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard 3  00 

Second,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 2  00 

Clark : 

First,  F.  J.  Kinney 3  00 

Second,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard 1  00 

Hebron : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney 3  00 

Second,  F.  J.  Kinney 2  00 

Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 1  00 

Rose : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard 2  00 

Third,  B.  J.  De  Souza 1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  F.  J.  Kinney,  Somerset 3  00 

Second,  Arthur  Nixon 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard 1  00 

Salsift.'  —  Twelve  specimens : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 3  00 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis,  Sandwich  Island 2  00 

Third,  E.  C.  Lewis,  Breck's  Improved 1  00 

Turnips.  — Flat,  twelve  : 

First,  F.  J.  Kinney 8  00 

Second,  George  F.  Wheeler 2  00 

Third,  E.  C.  Lewis 1  00 

Swedish : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 8  00 

Second,  F.  J.  Kinney 2  00 

Third,  E.  C.  Lewis 1  00 
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Ohioms.  —  Dan  Ten,  twelve : 

First,  Charles  F.  Curtis 3  00 

Second,  W.  N.  Craig,  Globe 2  00 

Third,  W.  N.  Craig,  Flat  Danvers 1  00 

Red: 

First,  W.  N.  Craig               3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard 2  00 

Third,  C.  L.  HarUhorn 1  00 

White: 

First,  W.  N.  Craig 2  00 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 1  00 

Anj  other  variety : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig,  Ailsa  Craig 3  00 

Second,  W.  N.  Craig,  Prize  Taker 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard,  Prize  Taker  1  00 
Squashbs.  —  Bay  State,  three : 

First,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 3  00 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge 2  00 

Third,  E,  C.  Lewis 1  00 

Hubbard : 

First,  Yarnum  Frost 3  00 

Second,  Joshua  C.  Stone 2  00 

Third,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 1  00 

Hybrid  Turban : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 3  CO 

Marblehead : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 3  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard I  00 

Marrow : 

First,  Yarnum  Frost 3  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 2  00 

Third,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn,  Warren 3  00 

Second,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 2  00 

Third,  Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Plymouth  Rock 1  00 

CucDMBBRA.  —  White  Spine,  pair : 

First,  £.  M.  Bruce 3  00 

Second,  William  Doran  &  Son 2  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  Daniel  T.  Curtis 3  00 

Second,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 2  00 

Mblons,  Gbbbn-flebh  or  Salmon-flesh.  —  Four  specimens  : 

First,  Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Emerald  Green 3  00 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 2  00 

Third,  Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Christiana 1  00 
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Waterhelons.  —  Two  specimens  : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 3  00 

Second,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 2  00 

Third,  E.  C.  Lewis 1  00 

Brussels  Sprouts.  —  Half -peck : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 8  00 

Cabbages.  —  Drumhead,  three : 

First,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard 3  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 2  00 

Third,  E.  C.  Lewis 1  00 

Red: 

First,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard 3  00 

Savoy : 

First,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard *       .        .  3  00 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 2  00 

Third,  Joshua  C.  Stone 1  00 

Cauliflowers.  —  Four  specimens : 

First,  B.  J.  De  Souza 5  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell 4  00 

Third,  C.  M.  Handley 3  00 

Cklbry.  —  Paris  Golden,  four  roots,  best  kept  during  the  exhibition : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 5  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 4  00 

Third,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 3  00 

'  Any  other  variety : 

First,  E.  M.  Bruce,  Pearl 6  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Pascal 4  00. 

Third.  C.  L.  Hartshorn,  Pascal 3  00 

Endive.  —  Four  specimens : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney 3  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 2  00 

Third,  E.  C.  Lewis 1  00 

Lettuce.  —  Four  heads  : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 3  00 

Second,  George  D.  Moore 2  00 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge •.         .         .  1  00 

Parslet.  —  Two  quarts  : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig 2  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 1  00 

Horse-radish.  —  Six  roots,  present  year's  growth  : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney 2  00 

Corn.  —  Yellow,  or  Field,  twenty-fire  ears,  traced : 

First,  Elliott  Moore,  eight  rowed 3  00 

Second,  Elliott  Moore,  twelve  rowed 2  00 

Sweet,  twelve  ears : 

First,  O.  R.  Robbins 8  00 

Second,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 2  00 

Third,  E.  C.  Lewis 1  00 
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Egg  Plakts.  —  Round  Purple,  four : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartahorn 8  00 

Second,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 2  00 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge 1  00 

ToMATOBs.  —  Three  Tarieties,  twelve  specimens  each : 

First,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 6  00 

Second,  H.  R.  Kinney 4  00 

Third,  Francis  Blake 8  00 

Aristocrat : 

First,  Vamum  Frost 8  00 

Second,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 2  00 

Third,  Hon.  Aaron  Low      .                 1  00 

May's  FaTorite : 

First,  E.  M.  Bruce 3  00 

Second,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 2  00 

Third,  Francis  Blake           1  00 

Stone : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney 8  00 

Second,  Thomas  Appleford 2  00 

Third,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  James  Comley,  New  Champion 8  00 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown,  Buckeye 2  00 

Third,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge,  Comrade 1  00 

Peppers.  —  Squash,  twelve  specimens : 

First,  George  Lincoln 8  00 

Second,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 2  00 

Third,  C.  L.  HarUhorn 1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn,  Ruby  King      .  3  00 

Second,  Hon.  Aaron  Low,     **             2  00 

Third,  E.  C.  Lewis,                "             1  00 

CnuKAKT  Hebbb.  —  Collection,  named: 

First,  W.  N.  Craig  (green) 6  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn  (dried) 4  00 

Nathtb  Mushrooms.  —  Named  collection,  not  less  than  five  edible 
varieties  (postponed  from  September  10)  : 

First,  Hollis  Webster 8  00 

Second,  Miss  Ellen  W.  Rumrill 2  00 

Cfratuities :  — 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Collection  of  Potatoes 5  00 

V.  B.  Hersom,  Squashes 2  00 

George  E.  Richardson,  Grourds 1  00 

Thomas  Appleford,  Collection  of  Corn 1  00 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Ooddard,  Lima  Beans 2  GO 

Thomas  Appleford,            •*          ** 1  00 
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Mrs.  E.  M.  GUI,  Lima  Beans 100 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection 5  00 

W.  N.  Craig,  *'  6  00 

E.  C.  Lewis,  *«  2  00 

George  D.  Moore  **  1  00 

October  8. 
Oratuities :  — 

George  D.  Moore,  Lettuce  and  Celery       .  .        .  '      .  2  00 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Celery 1  00 

OOTOBBR  15. 

Chraiuity :  — 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection 2  00 

October  22. 
OrcUuities :  — 

Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill,  Lima  Beans 1  00 

Charles  W.  Parker,  Sweet  Potatoes  and  Peanuts  .  1  00 

George  D.  Moore,  Collection 1  00 

October  29. 
OrcUuity :  — 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection 2  00 

EXHIBITION   OF  WINTER  FRUITS   AND  VEGETABLES. 

November  5. 

Parsnips.  —  Twelve  specimens : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 3  00 

Second,  George  D.  Moore 2  00 

Third,  Arthur  Nixon 100 

Cabbages.  —  Red,  three  specimens,  trimmed : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard 2  00 

Third,  Walter  Warburton 1  00 

Savoy : 

First,  J.  C.  Stone 3  00 

Second,  £.  C.  Lewis 2  00 

Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 1  00 

Brussels  Sprouts.  —  Half-peck : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 3  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn,  Improved 2  00 

Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn,  Paris  Market I  00 

Cauliflowers.  —  Four  specimens  : 

First,  De  Souza  Brothers 3  00 

Second,  C.  M.  Handley 2  00 

Third,  E.  C.  Lewis 1  00 
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Celert.  —  Fonr  rooU : 

First.  Warren  Heastis  &  Son 3  00 

Second,  George  D.  Moore 2  00 

Third,  Arthor  F.  Coolidge  .' 1  00 

Lettuce.  —  Four  heads : 

First,  Joshna  C.  Stone S  00 

Second,  Warren  Heottis  &  Son 2  00 

Third,  George  D.  Moore 1  00 

Tomatoes.  —  Twelre  specimens,  grown  nnder  glass : 

First,  William  C.  Winter 3  00 

Second,  Francis  Blake,  Best  of  AJl 2  00 

Third,  Francis  Blake,  Essex        .        ' 1  00 

GraiuitieM  :  — 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Goddard,  Collections  of  Potatoes  2  00 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Collection  of  Squashes 2  00 

L.  H.  Heustis,  Squashes 1  00 

James  L.  Duncan,  Crosnes  (^Stcuhys  ajfinis) 1  00 

£.  C.  Lewis,  Collection 4  00 

Arthur  Nixon,       *'  3  00 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection 2  00 

November  12. 
Oratuiiy  :  — 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Celery 1  00 

November   19. 
GratuUies  :  — 

Hon-  Aaron  Low,  Turnips 1  00 

George  D.  Moore,  Lettuce 1  00 

George  M.  Anderson,  Mushrooms I  00 

November  26. 
Gratuity :  — 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection 1  00 

December  17. 
Gratuity  :  — 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Celery 1  00 

Chakles  N.  Bracketta 
Cephas  H.  Brackett,  j 
Varnum  Frost,  i  Commlttep 

Warren  H.  Heustis,    >        on 
P.  G.  Hanson,  I  Vegetables. 

Walter  Russell,  \ 

Aaron  Low,  ^ 
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By  PATRICK    NORTON,    Chairman. 


REPORT  FOR  1897. 


[The  accouDta  of  the  ▼isita  to  the  houses  and  grounds  of  Messrs.  Nicholeou,  the  Bussey 
Institution,  Mr.  Nevlns,  the  Hayes  estate,  and  Mrs.  Cheney  were  prepared  hy  Azell  C. 
Bowditch,  who  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  at  the  time  those  places  were  visited.] 

The  year  1897,  just  closed,  has  been  one  of  unnsual  activity 
with  your  Committee,  as  more  calls  for  visits  have  been  made  than 
during  the  year  just  preceding.  The  applications  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year  were  but  few,  but  as  the  summer  advanced  they 
came  in  so  fast  that  we  were  quite  busy  till  late  into  the  fall. 

We  noticed  on  some  of  the  places  visited  changes  in  the  mode 
of  planting.  Hardy  herbaceous  and  other  flowering  plants  were 
more  freely  used  than  coleuses  and  other  foliage  plants,  thereby 
giving  more  beauty  to  the  landscape  than  the  foliage  alone.  This, 
we  think,  is  to  be  commended. 

William  Nicholson  &  Son's  Carnation   Houses,  Framingham. 

On  March  18  we  were  invited  to  visit  the  carnation  houses  of 
William  Nicholson  and  Son  at  Framingham.  The  particular  house 
which  they  entered  for  the  prize  for  the  best  carnation  house  is 
eighty-seven  feet  long  by  twenty-five  feet  wide.  The  carnations 
were  in  splendid  condition,  fully  flowered,  and  showed  by  their 
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appearance  that  they  received  the  very  best  of  care  and  fully 
responded  to  it.  As  this  class  of  plants  is  a  specialty  with  this 
firm,  all  the  promising  new  varieties  are  tried  as  soon  as  procura- 
ble, with  a  view  to  having  the  best  in  cultivation.  They  have 
been  successful  cultivators  of  the  carnation. 

While  we  were  looking  at  the  Messrs.  Nicholson's  carnations 
our  attention  was  called  to  a  house  of  tomatoes  just  coming  into 
fruit.  It  was  the  finest  house  of  tomatoes  your  Committee  had  ever 
seen.  The  Messrs.  Nicholson  were  justly  proud  of  their  tomato 
house,  and  well  they  might  be,  for  the  financial  result  was  very 
pleasing  after  the  abundant  crop  was  marketed.  It  was  noticed 
that  all  the  houses  were  uncommonly  neat  for  commercial  houses. 

BussET  Institution  of  Harvard  University,  Jamaica  Plain. 

This  was  the  next  place  visited,  on  March  27.  Charles  Jackson 
Dawson  conducted  us  through  the  greenhouses,  and  explained  as 
we  passed  along  that  the  object  of  forcing  hardy  plants  was  to 
determine  the  length  of  time  it  would  take  to  bring  them  into 
bloom  from  the  dormant  state,  and  also  to  have  them  in  readiness 
for  use  in  the  school  of  botany.  The  plants  were  treated  in  three 
classes,  viz.,  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  and  bulbs;  and  Mr. 
Dawson's  letter  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  1896  fully 
explains  the  whole  matter. . 

David  Nevins's  Estate,  South  Fra3iingham. 

On  the  15th  of  June  we  again  visited  this  estate,  which  is 
entered  for  the  Hunnewell  Triennial  Prize.  As  it  is  fully 
described  in  the  repoi*t  of  last  year,  we  will  not  take  up  time  and 
space  in  going  over  the  same  ground  again.  We  noticed  on  this 
visit  that  extensive  improvements  had  been  made,  such  as  the 
transplanting  of  a  great  number  of  large  elms  and  evergreens, 
which  will  in  time  add  very  much  to  the  landscape  effect. 

The  Francis  B.  Hayes  Estate,  Lexington. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  Hayos  estate  in  Lexington,  on  the 
16th  of  June.  This  estate  is  in  charge  of  James  Comley, 
who  has  been  superintendent  of  it  from  the  time  when  Mr. 
Hayes  came  into  possession.     It  received,  some  years  ago,  the 
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first  Hunnewell  Triennial  Prize,  but  today  it  is  yet  more  worthy 
of  that  prize,  as  with  the  lapse  of  time  the  beautiful  shrubs  aud 
trees  then  planted  have  gone  on  towards  perfection,  and  it  now 
presents  to  the  visitor  a  most  charming  sight.  Mr.  Comley  has  by 
judicious  management  and  combination  planting  of  shrubs  and 
trees  made  this  place  a  model  of  beauty  for  others  to  copy. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  P.  Cheney's  Estate,  Welleslet. 

On  the  2d  of  July  we  visited  the  large  estate  of  Mrs.  B.  P. 
Cheney,  just  south  of  Wellesley.  This  estate  has  been  so  fully  de- 
scribed in  former  reports  of  this  Committee  that  it  would  be  need- 
less to  repeat  what  has  been  said.  It  is  a  charming  place, 
containing  several  hundred  acres  of  land  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
Charles  River,  with  fine  driveways  through  the  natural  forests  in 
every  direction,  making  a  carriage  drive  on  this  place  much  more 
enjoyable  than  on  any  public  highway,  even  in  the  beautiful  town 
of  Wellesley. 

Arthur  F.  Estabrook's  Estate,  Beach  Bluff. 

This  estate  is  entered  for  the  Hunnewell  Triennial  Prize,  and 
this  was  our  first  visit.  The  place  is  a  new  one,  situated  on  the 
corner  of  Phillips  and  Atlantic  avenues ;  it  is  elevated  land,  and 
the  elegant  house  overlooks  the  ocean.  The  grounds  are  judi- 
ciousl}'  planted  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  and  will  in  a  few 
years  present  a  charming  appearance.  We  shall  visit  this  place 
with  renewed  pleasure  in  the  future,  as  we  are  confident  it  will 
continue  to  improve  in  beauty  as  the  trees,  etc.,  develop  towards 
perfection. 

Warren  H.  Heustis  and  Son's  Vegetable  Farm,  Belmont. 

This  place  was  visited  on  the  15th  of  August.  It  is  devoted  to 
the  growing  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  the  raising  of  pigs.  Mr. 
Heustis.  is  an  enthusiastic  farmer  and  successful  in  his  undertak- 
ings. On  this  farm  originated  the  Belmont  strawberry,  which  still 
holds  its  own  place  for  size  and  excellence,  equal  to  that  of  any 
other. 

George  A.  Nickerson's  Grape  House,  Dedham. 
We  were  invited  to  visit  this  house  on  the  26th  of  August.    It  is 
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a  large  carrilinear-roofed  house  fully  one  hundred  feet  long  by 
twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  is  filled  with  grapevines.  They  were 
in  a  thrifty  condition  and  in  full  bearing.  The  bunches  were  very 
even  —  none  extremely  large,  but  well- colored  and  carrying  a  fine 
bloom.  The  varieties  are  Black  Hamburg,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  Bowood  Muscat,  Golden  Hamburg,  and 
others.  We  congratulate  Mr.  David  Monteith,  the  gardener,  on 
his  success  as  a  grape  grower. 

Sumner  and  Frank  E.  Coolidge's  Farm,  Mount  Auburn. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  Coolidge  Farm,  at  Mount  Auburn. 
This  farm  contains  about  one  hundred  acres  mostly  devoted  to 
growing  vegetables  for  the  market.  There  are  employed  during 
the  summer  about  one  hundred  Italians  as  laborers.  Everything 
pertaining  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  place  is  performed  on  the  prem- 
ises, and  during  the  busiest  seasons  of  the  year  seven  teams  are 
employed  daily  to  carry  the  products  to  market.  The  proprietors 
have  established  a  large  irrigating  plant,  which  is  fed  from  driven 
wells,  and  the  water  is  carried  by  pipes  all  over  the  farm,  thereby 
avoiding  drought,  and  producing  good  crops  in  the  dryest  of 
seasons.     Their  enterprise  is  to  be  commended. 

Col.  Frederick  Mason's  Farm,  Taunton. 

On  the  9th  of  September  your  Committee  paid  a  visit  to  the 
farm  of  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  in  Taunton,  to  inspect  the  vege- 
table garden  which  was  entered  for  the  prize  for  the  best  Vegetable 
Garden.  This  garden  covers  about  five  acres,  and  all  the  vege- 
tables seen  in  our  markets  and  others  often  mentioned  in  books, 
but  seldom  seen,  were  growing  in  abundance  and  of  very  superior 
quality.  Mr.  E.  C.  Lewis,  the  efldcient  gardener,  said  he  planted 
about  one  hundred  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  from  their  appearance 
he  evidently  kept  them  in  the  highest  condition  till  maturity.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  excursions  of  the  year,  as  we  were 
brought  in  contact  with  the  perfection  of  general  gardening  on  a 
liberal  scale. 

Warren  D.  Hinds's  Peach  Orchard,  Townsend. 

On  September  17  we  visited  the  peach  orchards  of  W.  D.  Hinds 
at  Townsend,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.     We  found  the 
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trees  generally  in  good  condition,  with  a  few  exceptions  where  the 
yellows  seem  to  have  developed.  Mr.  Hinds  told  the  Committee 
how  reluctant  he  was  to  thin'oat  sometimes  nearly  half  the  fruit  on 
a  tree,  but  he  was  learning  by  experience  that  large  fruit  sells  itself 
every  time,  when  if  all  the  fruit  is  left  on  it  never  acquires  the  fine 
appearance  of  that  which  is  left  after  thinning. 

Fred  R.  Mathieson's  Greenhouses,  Waltham. 

On  October  12  we  were  invited  to  visit  the  spacious  greenhouses 
of  Fred  R.  Mathieson  at  Waltham.  These  are  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  growing  of  roses.  We  found  the  houses  well  filled  with 
plants  in  the  finest  condition  and  well  bloomed.  It  is  very  evident 
that  Mr.  Mathieson  knows  how  to  grow  roses  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  and  he  profits  from  observation  while  on  visits  of  inspec- 
tion far  and  near  to  houses  devoted  to  the  same  flower.  We  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Mathieson  on  the  success  attending  his  efforts. 

The  Lenox  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Lenox  Horticultural  Society  having  invited  the  Garden 
Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  to  visit  that 
famous  town  for  a  few  days  of  restful  pleasure,  we  departed  from 
Boston  on  an  early  train  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  October,  and  arrived 
at  Fittsfield,  which  is  six  miles  from  Lenox,  at  about  noon.  A 
delegation  met  us  at  the  railroad  station,  and  we  were  immediately 
conducted  to  a  hotel,  where  an  excellent  dinner  awaited  and  prepared 
us  for  the  pleasant  duties  we  had  to  perfornv.  The  prominent  estates 
we  were  expected  to  visit  comprised  some  of  the  most  extensive  in 
the  State,  and  instead  of  the  two  days  we  spent  inspecting  a  few  of 
them  we  should  want  a  month  to  do  the  pleasant  work  to  our  sat- 
isfaction. A  four- horse  carriage  was  at  our  sen'ice  during  the 
whole  time  of  our  stay,  and  a  banquet  was  given  to  us  in  the 
evening.  Though  the  country  round  about  is  hilly  it  does  not 
present  a  rugged  aspect,  but  on  the  contrary  these  beautiful  hills 
have  a  charm  and  beaut v  all  their  own,  and  attract  the  wealth v 
from  all  over  the  country  to  recuperate  in  the  health-giving  atmos- 
phere of  the  old  Berkshire  hills,  after  having  become  exhausted 
by  tlie  demands  of  society  in  other  haunts  of  pleasure  during 
summer. 

Some  of  the  estates  comprise   thousands  of  acres,  and  are  laid 
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out  in  the  most  judicious  manner  with  fine  roads  and  walks  of  great 
extent,  thus  making  a  great  private  park  of  fully  twenty-five 
square  miles,  studded  with  private  residences  palatial  in  character, 
of  remarkable  beauty  and  grandeur.  It  would  seem  out  of  place 
for  us  to  describe  any  one  estate  among  so  many,  and  we  will  there- 
fore confine  ourselves  to  remarks  giving  a  general  idea  of  the 
scenery  and  the  careful  efforts  of  the  gardener  and  architect  in 
making  the  place  so  beautiful.  One  point  which  struck  tlie  Com- 
mittee was  the  very  short  time  in  which  these  beautiful  grounds 
had  been  developed  from  ordinary  farming  lands.  Millions  of 
money  have  been  expended  in  the  gradual  improvement  of  this 
beautiful  country,  and  the  present  result  is  a  collection  of  private 
residences  and  specimens  of  landscape  gardening  that  cannot  be 
equalled  elsewhere  in  all  New  England.  A  large  number  of  these 
beautiful  places  have  come  into  existence  in  this  remarkable  town, 
and  a  good  many  more  are  projected,  each  new  proprietor  trying 
to  excel  every  one  else  in  the  generous  expenditure  of  wealth  in 
the  building  of  a  country  home  and  the  ornamentation  of  the 
already  beautiful  grounds. 

Every  such  place  as  those  above  described  requires  the  care  of 
a  competent  head  gardener,  as  well  as  a  suflScient  number  of  fore- 
men and  assistants,  and  it  is  probable  that  nowhere  else  in  this 
country  can  an  equal  number  of  highly  educated  and  skilful 
gardeners  be  found.  The  Horticultural  Society  of  Lenox  is  not 
large  in  numbers,  but  this  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  accom- 
plishments of  its  membera  and  their  expansive  hospitality  in 
entertaining  their  friends,  and  our  visit  to  Lenox  will  long  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  that  the  Garden 
Committee  has  ever  made.  The  natural  beauty  of  the  place  in 
the  autumnal  season  was  indescribable,  for  all  nature  had  put  on 
its  most  gorgeous  colors  to  welcome  us,  which,  together  with 
the  extreme  hospitality  of  the  gardeners,  made  us  wish  that  our 
future  lives  might  be  cast  in  such  a  pleasant  place  as  Lenox, 
and  in  such  agreeable  society  as  we  met  with  there. 

It  has  been  a  problem  with  many  of  the  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  who  desire  its  utmost  usefulness, 
how  its  influence  could  be  extended  so  that  it  should  be  a  State 
Society  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  visit 
mav  lead  to  such  an  extension  of  its  usefulness. 
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Edmund  M.  Wood  &  Co.'s  Greenhouses,  Natick. 

The  twenty- eighth  of  October  found  your  Committee  at  Natick, 
visiting  the  extensive  greenhouses  of  Edmund  M.  Wood  <&  Co. 
One  of  the  houses,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty  feet 
wide  and  fourteen  feet  high,  was  devoted  to  the  growing  of  chrys- 
anthemums. There  were  in  this  house  about  four  thousand  plants, 
grown  to  a  single  stem,  in  about  thirty  varieties  of  the  very  best 
kinds  in  existence.  Mr.  Montgomery,  the  gardener,  tests  all  the 
newly  introduced  and  highly  extolled  kinds  to  see  whether  they 
are  adapted  to  his  wants,  and  if  he  finds  them  of  sufficient  merit 
to  warrant,  he  continues  to  grow  them  afterwards.  Hy  this  mode 
of  procedure  his  house  is  filled  with  only  the  very  best  and  most 
marketable  kinds.  He  plants  them  in  the  same  soil  that  he  uses 
for  growing  roses,  being  very  particular  about  drainage,  as  they 
require  plenty  of  water  continually  applied.  When  they  require 
stimulating,  he  feeds  with  commercial  fertilizers  in  such  quantities 
Hs  in  his  good  judgment  and  experience  they  need.  So  we  see 
that  there  is  no  fast  and  loose  way  of  growing  anything  under 
glass,  but  to  be  successful  one  must  have  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. 

David  Nevins's  Chrysanthemum  House,  South  Framinguam. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  October  we  again  visited  the  David 
Nevins  estate,  to  view  his  house  of  chrysanthemums  planted  on 
benches.  These  plants  were  grown  to  one  flower,  and  presented  a 
very  thrifty  appearance.  The  flowers  were  very  large  and  well 
finished,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the  gardener,  Alexander 
McKay,  for  the  care  he  bestowed  while  they  were  growing. 

William  Nicholson  &  Son's  Chrysanthemum  House. 

On  the  same  day  we  again  visited  William  Nicholson  &  Son's 
estate,  to  view  a  house  of  chrysanlhemums  grown  on  benches. 
We  were  highly  pleased  with  the  exhibition,  for  the  plants  were 
grown  for  one  to  three  blooms  to  a  plant,  thereby  giving  more 
blooms  than  if  all  were  grown  singly.  The  market  value  of  these 
medium-sized  blooms  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  giant 
blooms,  and  a  great  many  more  of  them  can  be  sold.  The 
house  presented  a  charming  appearance. 
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Mrs.  Benjamin  P.  Cheney's  Chrysanthemums. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  October  we  visited  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney's 
beautiful  home  at  Wellesley,  to  see  her  splendid  show  of  chrysan- 
themums. Mr.  John  Barr,  the  gardener,  said  he  had  about  eight 
hundred  single-stem  plants  on  benches,  comprising  fifty  varieties, 
and  sixty-five  ten-inch  pots  of  specimen  plants  in  thirty  varieties. 
These  were  all  of  the  very  best  kinds  known,  and  they  were  a  most 
beautiful  sight  to  behold.  As  chrysanthemums  vary  greatly  in 
the  time  they  come  into  bloom,  it  will  be  well,  if  one  wants  a  large 
lot  to  come  into  bloom  at  a  given  time,  to  know  exactly  whether 
they  are  early  or  late  bloomers,  so  that  he  may  plant  accordingly. 

The  Eliot  School  Children's  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition, 

South  Natick. 

An  unusual  exhibition  of  ciirysanthemums  was  made  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  12,  and  13  by  the  children  of  the  Eliot  School  at  South 
Natick,  to  which  the  Garden  Committee  were  invited.  In  June, 
1897,  at  the  instance  of  T.  D.  Hatfield,  gardener  to  Walter  Hun- 
newell,  one  hundred  and  fifty  plants  were  given  to  the  school 
children  by  him  and  other  gardeners  to  care  for,  grow,  and 
bloom,  and  in  the  fall  to  bring  forward  for  the  exhibition.  The 
prizes  were  given  in  Holland  bulbs  for  house  culture  during 
the  winter.  The  first  prizes  were  seventeen  bulbs  each;  second 
prizes,  twelve  bulbs  ;  and  all  others  six  bulbs  each.  The  children 
wrote  their  experiences,  giving  the  life  history  of  their  plants, 
including  their  struggles  with  insects,  mildew,  etc.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  such  experience  is  valuable  to  a  child,  as  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  inculcate  carefulness  in  horticulture,  and  foster  a  taste  for 
the  noble  art  which  may  be  prolonged  during  the  whole  life.  The 
practice  of  school  exhibitions  is  to  be  heartily  commended,  and 
Mr.  Hatfield  and  the  teachers  deserve  much  credit  for  originating 
this  exhibition,  at  once  educational  and  beautiful. 

David  Nevins's  Violets. 

The  next  visit  made  was  on  the  second  of  December,  to  the 
David  Nevins  estate  to  view  frames  of  violets.  These  were  grown 
during  the  summer  in  rich  garden  soil  near  a  hedge  running  north 
and  south,  and,  in  the  early  fall,  transplanted  to  the  frames. 
They  showed  no  fungous  disease,  but  were  pictures  of  health  and 
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splendidly  flowered.  Mr.  McKay,  the  gardener,  told  us  that  the 
soil  was  composed  of  old  sods  and  decayed  leaves  and  very  old 
manure,  which  produces  a  natural,  cool  soil,  just  such  as  the  violet 
likes.     He  is  very  successful  in  their  cultivation. 

SUMN£R    CoOLIDGE's    ViOLETS. 

On  December  23  we  visited  the  farm  of  Sumner  Coolidge,  to 
consider  two  houses  of  violets,  one  of  Marie  Louise,  and  the  other 
Lady  Hume  Campbell.  The  plants  had  been  placed  in  the  ground 
the  same  as  lettuce  is  planted.  They  were  not  in  that  very  vigor- 
ous condition  in  which  we  like  to  see  violets  grown,  but  they  were 
giving  a  large  quantity  of  bloom  of  second  quality,  which  supplied 
a  certain  demand.  Violets,  to  produce  fine  blooms,  must  be  grown 
luxuriantly,  and  they  will  sell  on  sight  and  command  good  prices. 

The  prizes  and  gratuities  awarded  during  the  year  were  as 
follows : 

Special  Prize  from  the  John  A.  Lowell  Fund. 

For  the  best  house  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  for  effect  with  other  plants  : 
First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney $50  00 

Society's   Prizes, 

For  the  best  house  of  Foreign  Grapes : 
First,  George  A.  Nickerson 40  00 

For  the  best  house  of  Chrysanthemums  grown  on  benches : 

First,  Edmund  M.  Wood  &  Co 50  00 

Second,  David  Nevins 30  00 

For  the  best  bench  or  frames  of  Violets : 

First,  David  Nevins 40  00 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge 20  00 

For  the  best  Carnation  house : 
First,  William  Nicholson  &  Son 40  00 

For  the  best  Fruit  Garden  : 

First,  Warren  D.  Hinds 60  00 

For  the  best  Vegetable  Garden : 

First,  Col.  Frederick  Mason 50  00 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge 30  00 

Gratuities. 

Fred  R.  Mathieson,  for  Rose  houses 25  00 

James  Comley,  for  frames  of  Russian  Violets 20  00 

Bussey  Institution,  for  Spring  Flowers 20  00 

William  Nicholson  &  Son,  for  house  of  Tomatoes     .         .                 .  20  00 

Eliot  School,  South  Natick,  for  Chrysanthemums  in  pots                  .  15  00 
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Amount  appropriated  $600  00 

Awarded  for  prizes $400  00 

Awarded  for  gratuities 100  00 

$500  00 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Patrick  Norton,  \ 

azbll  c.  bowditch,  j 

J.  WOODWARD  Manning,  L^^^i^ 

E.  W.  Wood,  I 

y        on 

Charles  N.  Brackett,      /   ^     , 

,,    ,„  I   Gardens. 

Joseph  H.  Woodford, 

Henry  W.  Wilson, 

Jackson  Dawson, 
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REPORT  FOR  1898. 


The  year  which  has  just  closed  has  been,  like  the  preceding, 
one  of  unusual  activity  for  your  Committee,  for  all  the  prizes  in 
the  Schedule  have  been  competed  for,  and  your  Committee  have 
made  twenty-one  visits  to  different  places  to  view  the  results  of 
intelligent  horticulture  as  practised  at  the  various  places. 

The  David  Nevins  Kstate,  South  Framingham. 

In  the  year  1896  David  Nevins,  of  South  Framingham,  entered 
his  estate  for  the  Hunnewell  Triennial  premium.  This  place  has 
been  visited  twice  a  year  since,  the  last  visit  occurring  in  Novem- 
ber of  this  year.  It  consists  of  some  five  hundred  acres,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  is  laid  down  to  grass,  but  the  area  surrounding 
the  mansion  house,  comprising  about  seventy-five  acres,  is  kept 
in  a  superb  closely  shaven  lawn  interspersed  with  groups  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flower  beds.  Messrs.  Ernest  W.  and  James  H.  Bow- 
ditch  were  the  landscape  architects,  with  the  cooperation  of 
Alexander  McKay,  the  permanent  and  efficient  gardener  on  the 
place. 

The  situation  of  this  estate  is  verv  beautiful,  as  it  is  divided  bv 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Works,  formerly  the  Sudbury  River, 
which  runs  northerly  through  the  middle  of  it,  and  joins  Farm 
Pond  on  the  east,  thereby  making  the  place  a  splendid  park  with 
grand  water  views  in  every  direction.  The  old  stone  walls  and 
fences  have  all  been  removed,  the  clumps  of  native  forests  have  all 
been  cleared  up,  and  the  driveways  all  over  the  five  hundred 
acres  are  in  most  perfect  order,  making  this  estate  one  of  the 
most  charming  and  beautiful  in  the  Commonwealth.  This  estate 
is  awarded  the  First  Hunnewell  Triennial  prize  of  $160. 

During  the  past  year,  while  Mr.  Nevins  was  in  Europe,  where 
he  went  with  the  hope  of  improving  his  health,  he  died,  much  to 
the  regret  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  genial  and  companion- 
able gentleman,  and  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  family  and  by 
all  who  knew  him,  in  all  stations  in  life.     Requiescat  in  pace! 
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George  D.  Moore's  Vegetable  Farm.  Arlington. 

We  also  bad  the  pleasure  of  visitiag  the  farm  of  George  D. 
Moore,  at  ArliDgton,  on  April  0  and  July  2(>.  This  farm  is 
entirely  devoted  to  growing  early  and  late  vegetables,  and  several 
crops  are  taken  from  the  same  ground  every  year.  Mr.  Moore  is 
a  sQOcessfnU  hard-working  farmer,  applying  experience  and  knowl- 
edge to  accomplish  good  results  in  growing  crops  for  market. 
His  crops  under  glass  as  well  as  those  outdoors  were  in  fine  con- 
dition, and  deserved  the  award  your  Committee  has  made.  We 
append  Mr.  Moore's  letter  explaining  his  mode  of  procedure. 

Arlington,  April  9,  1898. 
Patrick  Norton,  Esq.,  Chairman  ofVarden  Committee: 

Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  herewith  send  you 
some  statistics  and  explanations  of  our  market-garden  operations. 

We  have  some  nine  hundred  hotbed  sashes,  which  we  use  almost 
exclusively  in  raising  lettuce,  getting  two  ciops  in  a  season.  We 
raise  the  plants,  which  take  six  to  eight  weeks  to  grow  to  the  re- 
quired size  in  our  smallest  greenhouse.  Our  first  crop  we  trans- 
plant to  the  sash  in  February.  We  prepare  the  l)eds  in  the  usual 
way  in  the  fall,  covering  them  four  or  five  inches  deep  with  strawy 
horse  manure  to  keep  out  the  frost.  We  cover  them  with  the 
sash  and  shutters  before  the  heavy  snows.  When  ready  to  use  the 
beds  we  take  the  covering  for  banking  the  sides  of  the  hotbeds,  then 
beginning  at  one  end  of  the  bed  we  shovel  out  the  soil  eight  or 
ten  inches  deep  from  two  sashes  and  fill  in  with  heat  (horse 
manure)  to  the  depth  of  seven  or  eight  inches  when  thoroughly 
packed  or  trodden  down,  then  shovel  the  soil  from  the  next  two 
sashes  back  on  this  heat,  and  so  continue  to  the  end  of  the  bed, 
after  which  we  put  the  sashes  back  over  the  bed,  covering  at  night 
with  mats  and  shutters.  In  two  or  three  davs  the  soil  will  have 
been  warmed  by  the  under  heat  sufiSciently  to  receive  the  plants. 
We  then  fork  over  the  soil,  breaking  it  fine,  after  which  we  rake 
in  thoroughly  about  two  pounds  of  Stockbridge  Lettuce  Special 
Fertilizer  to  each  sash ;  then  we  pat  down  the  surface  with  the 
back  of  a  snow  shovel  to  break  the  little  lumps  on  top  and  keep 
the  surface  from  drying  till  the  plants  cover  the  ground.  We 
usually  sprinkle  the  surface  with  tobacco  dust,  which  we  think  has 
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a  tendency  to  prevent  mildew  and  ward  off  the  lice  pest,  so  trouble- 
some to  hotbed  and  greenhouse  crops. 

The  management  of  the  glass  after  planting  can  only  be  learned 
by  education  and  experience.  We  have  three  greenhouses,  the 
largest  containing  fourteen  thousand  lettuce  plants,  the  next  ten 
thousand,  and  the  smallest  about  eight  thousand,  set  eight  inches 
apart.  We  usually  raise  three  crops  of  lettuce  in  the  houses,  set- 
ting the  first  in  October  and  harvesting  the  last  in  April,  after 
which  the  houses  are  planted  to  cucumbers.  The  raising  of  lettuce 
in  the  greenhouse  differs  little  from  that  in  the  hotbeds,  with  the 
exception  of  the  under  heat,  which,  for  lettuce,  is  not  necessary, 
but  for  cucumbers  we  make  trenches  fifteen  inches  wide  and  the 
same  depth,  and  eight  feet  apart.  In  these  trenches  we  put  about 
a  foot  of  well  packed  or  trodden  heat  (horse  manure),  then  cover 
with  soil,  and  in  a  day  or  two  when  the  soil  is  well  warmed  from 
the  under  heat  we  set  two  plants  in  hills  three  feet  apart.  These 
plants  have  been  raised  in  six-inch  flower-pots  and  should  be  six 
or  eight  inches  high  when  transplanted.  We  usually  fertilize  the 
soil  with  Bowker  Vine  Fertilizer,  say  two  pounds  to  eighteen  square 
feet. 

As  in  the  managemeut  of  hotbeds,  it  requires  education  and  ex- 
perience to  make  the  business  a  success.  If  you  desire  I  will  give 
you  a  description  of  our  management  of  the  outside  farming  in  a 

future  letter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  D.  Moore. 

George  Marston  Whitin's  Vinery,  Whitinsville. 

On  August  10  we  were  invited  to  visit  the  vinery  of  George 
Marston  Whitin,  at  Whitinsville,  in  the  town  of  Northbridge,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  This  house  is  quite  spacious,  and  is 
divided  by  a  partition  in  the  middle  so  as  to  enable  the  gardener 
to  force  one-half  the  house  earlier  than  the  other  half,  thereby  ex- 
tending the  time  of  ripening.  The  house  presented  a  grand  ap- 
pearance, the  great  bunches  of  grapes  hanging  in  wonderful  pro- 
fusion, well  colored,  and  of  fine  quality.  Mr.  George  McWilliam, 
the  gardener,  deserves  great  credit  for  producing  year  after  year 
such  abundant  crops  of  delicious  fruit,  and  without  any  injury  to 
the  vines.  A  portion  of  the  crop  will  not  be  consumed  till  next 
spring,  the  house  thus  furnishing  a  most  refreshing  fruit  for  eight 
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or  nine  months  in  the  year.  We  have  the  pleasure  of  appending 
hereto  Mr.  McWilliam's  method  of  growing  foreign  grapes,  which 
is  very  instructive  and  well  worth  studying. 

Whitinsville,  Dec.  SO,  1898. 

Mr.  P.  Norton,  Chairman  of  Garden  Committee : 

Dear  Sir:  The  graperies  of  G.  M.  Whitin  are  two  span- 
roofed  houses  running  east  and  west  and  heated  with  hot  water. 
The  vines  were  planted  in  May,  1885,  with  plants  raised  from 
eyes  put  in  small  pots  in  February.  The  young  vines  reached 
the  top  of  the  house  early  in  July,  were  cut  back  to  near  the 
ground  in  December,  carried  their  first  crop  of  fruit  in  1887, 
and  have  matured  a  heavy  crop  each  year  since.  The  borders 
are  all  inside,  the  bottom  being  cemented.  Over  the  cement  is 
placed  a  covering  of  cobblestones  for  drainage.  The  soil  used 
was  green  sod,  turned  grass-side  down,  with  broken  bricks,  char- 
coal, and  old  plaster  to  keep  the  soil  open  and  sweet.  The  only 
manure  used  was  broken  bone.  The  soil  is  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty  inches  deep. 

The  early  house,  when  planted,  was  all  Hamburgs,  but  since 
planting  there  have  been  some  Madresfield  Court  and  Mrs.  Pince 
inarched  into  the  Hamburgs.  The  soutli  side  of  the  late  house 
was  planted  with  Muscats ;  the  north  side  was  planted  with  Ali- 
cante and  Lady  Downes. 

The  vines  are  pruned  in  December,  the  vines  and  houses  well 
cleaned,  the  loose  soil  on  the  surface  removed  and  replaced  with 
fresh  soil  and  a  little  fine  bone.  There  being  no  plants  kept  in  the 
vineries  from  now  to  the  first  of  March,  they  are  kept  as  cold  as 
possible,  but  not  to  freeze  the  water  in  the  pipes.  About  March  1 
the  borders  receive  two  or  three  good  waterings,  the  house  is  kept 
closed,  and  the  vines  started.  The  temperature  is  increased  as 
the  vines  begin  to  grow.  When  in  flower  the  Hamburg  house  is 
kept  at  about  sixty-five  degrees  at  night ;  the  Muscat  house  at 
about  seventy.  Ventilating  is  carefully  attended  to.  The  vines 
are  syringed  from  starting  until  they  come  into  flower,  and  once 
after  flowering.  The  borders  are  kept  well  saturated  with  water 
in  the  growing  season,  but  never  allowed  to  get  dry  at  any  time. 
When  the  fruit  is  swelling  weak  liquid  manure  is  given. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Geo.  Mc  Willi  am. 
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Greenhouses  and  Grounds  of  J.  S.  Bailey,    West    Roxbury. 

We  were  called  upon  to  visit  the  greenhouses  and  grounds  of 
JasoD  S.  Bailey,  West  Roxbury,  on  August  4.  This  place  is 
quite  new,  not  having  been  under  cultivation  more  than  three  years, 
and  yet  it  gives  one,  on  close  inspection,  the  feeling  that  a  much 
longer  time  would  not  be  too  great  to  bring  the  whole  place  into 
such  perfection  of  culture,  and  perform  such  judicious  planting 
of  flowers,  trees,  and  shrubs.  William  Donald,  the  gardener, 
deserves  much  credit  for  the  effective  manner  in  which  he  has 
used  the  abundant  means  at  his  disposal. 

Arthur  F.  Estabrook's  Estate,  Beach  Bluff. 

In  August  your  Committee  visited  the  summer  estate  of  A.  F. 
Estabrook,  at  Beach  Bluff.  This  estate  is  also  entered  for  the 
Hunnewell  Triennial  premium,  and  this  is  the  second  year  your 
Committee  have  inspected  it.  It  comprises  about  four  acres 
situated  on  a  rise  of  ground  overlooking  the  ocean.  It  is  compar- 
atively a  new  place,  but  has  been*  reclaimed  from  what  was  within 
a  few  years  nothing  but  a  barberry  pasture,  but  now  presents  a 
charming  appearance,  having  been  developed  into  a  delightful 
summer  home,  such  as  any  one  would  be  delighted  to  occupy. 

Estate  of  E.  S.  Converse,  Malden. 

August  24  your  Committee  were  called  to  visit  the  old-fashioned 
estate  of  E.  S.  Converse,  of  Maiden.  The  mansion  is  surrounded 
by  fine  old  specimens  of  trees,  giving  the  place  an  indescribable 
sense  of  comfort  and  restful  enjoyment,  and  Mr.  D.  F.  Roy,  the 
efiScient  gardener,  has  been  very  successful  in  distributing  among 
the  trees  such  beautiful  and  large  specimens  of  ornamental  foliage 
and  flowering  plants  as  make  the  grounds  very  attractive.  We  were 
very  glad  to  visit  this  place,  as  it  is  kept  in  complete  order  at  all 
times  and  presents  such  a  look  of  contentment  that  any  one  pass- 
ing must  desire  to  occupy  one  of  the  comfortable  seats  under  the 
fine  old  trees  and  dream  away  a  warm  summer  day  in  enjoyment. 

Col.  Frederick  Mason's  Riverside  Farm,  Taunton. 

On  September  8  we  again  visited  Rivereide  Farm,  at  Taunton, 
to  view  the  vegetable  garden  of  Col.  Frederick  Mason.  This  farm 
is  one  of  the  best  conducted  in  the  State,  and  is  managed  by  one  of 
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the  most  efficient  farmer-gardeners,  Mr.  E.  C.  Lewis.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  see  intelligence  displayed  in  the  care  of  stock  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground,  and  here  you  Hud  it  in  perfection.  Our 
party  was  composed  of  the  Garden  Committee  and  a  few  of  the 
best  market  gardeners  of  Arlington,  and  we  heard  the  commenda- 
tion of  experienced  men  as  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Lewis's  mode  of 
cultivation.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  our  judgment  confirmed 
by  such  good  authority  as  our  near-by  successful  farmers  of  Ar- 
lington, and  it  was  also  pleasant  to  partake  of  the  excellent  prod- 
ucts of  such  a  farm,  under  the  hospitality  of  the  owner  and  gar- 
dener. 

Samuel  Hartwell's  Gravenstein  Farm,  Lincoln. 

On  September  13  we  went  to  Lincoln  to  inspect  the  orchards  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Hartwell.  Mr.  Hartwell  turus  his  attention  princi- 
pally to  the  growing  of  apples,  of  the  best  kinds.'  His  Graven- 
steins  were  bearing  most  abundantly,  and  indeed  nearly  all  bis 
trees  presented  a  splendid  sight.  The  cultivation  of  an  orchard, 
if  carried  on  intelligently,  is  probably  as  lucrative  a  business  as  a 
farmer  can  pursue.  Mr.  Haitwell  has  been  very  successful  with 
his  trees,  and  we  imagine  his  success  is  entirely  owing  to  the  fact 
that  he  knows  exactly  what  a  tree  needs  to  make  it  produce  an 
abundance  of  good  fruit,  and  to  the  prompt  supply  of  its  needs. 
He  has  named  his  farm  from  the  apple  most  largely  cultivated 
there, 

AVarren  D.  Hinds's  Orchards,  Townsend. 

In  September  your  Committee  were  called  to  visit  the  W.  D. 
Hinds  place,  at  Townsend,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Slate. 
This  visit  was  to  inspect  the  orchards  on  this  place,  which  were 
composed  of  apple,  plum,  and  peach  trees.  We  were  highly 
pleased  with  Mr.  Hinds's  farm,  which  was  situated  on  very  high 
ground,  a  capital  place  for  fruit-growing,  as  early  and  late  frosts 
do  not,  generally,  affect  orchards  on  high  elevations  so  badly  as 
those  situated  on  low  or  level  ground.  Mr.  Hinds  was  very  suc- 
cessful this  year,  showing  full  crops  of  excellent  fruit.  His  crop 
of  peaches  was  enormous,  and  his  plums  —  the  Japanese  variety, 
Satsuraa  —  were  of  large  size  and  most  excellent  quality. 
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Mrs.    Bknjamin    P.    Cheney,     Sr*s.,    Chrysanthemum    House, 

Wellesley. 

Oa  the  2d  of  November  we  visited  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney's  place 
at  Wellesley,  to  inspect  a  house  of  'chrysanthemums  in  ix)ts  ar- 
ranged for  effect,  with  other  plants  interspersed,  thus  making  a 
very  beautiful  display.  Mr.  John  Barr,  the  efficient  gardener, 
exercised  great  good  taste  in  his  decoration,  and  your  Committee 
were  highly  gratified  with  what  tliey  saw. 

The  Nevins  Estate,  South  Framingiiam. 

On  November  3  we  were  called  upon  again  to  visit  the  David 
Nevins  estate  to  view  violets  in  frames  and  chrysanthemums  on 
benches.  The  violets  were  of  superior  quality,  consisting  of  five 
kinds,  very  profusely  flowered  and  perfectly  healthy.  They  were 
grown  during  the  summer  on  the  east  side  of  a  hedge,  in  good  rich 
soil,  and  did  not  develop  any  fungous  disease  during  their  growth. 
The  chrysanthemums  on  benches  were  grown  to  a  single  flower, 
and  were  of  superior  excellence.  Mr.  Alexander  McKay's  method 
of  growing  these  two  plants  is  to  be  commended,  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  witness  the  success  of  so  good  a  gardener. 

Edmund  M.  Wood  &  Co.'s  Conservatories,  Natick. 

Our  next  visit,  which  occurred  November  1,  was  to  the  Waban 
Conservatories  at  Natick.  Tiiey  are  conducted  by  Edmund  M. 
Wood  &  Co.  The  object  was  to  view  chrysanthemums  on  benches, 
and  a  rose  house.  Every  one  who  has  been  at  these  greenhouses 
is  struck  with  the  very  cleanly  way  in  which  everything  is  grown. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  the  gardener-superintendent,  Mr.  Alexander 
Montgomery,  for  his  skill  and  knowledge  in  the  noble  art  of  horti- 
culture, for  in  these  greenhouses,  covering  many  acres,  we  find 
only  the  highest  cultivation,  and  perfect  success  is  the  result  of 
his  knowledge.  We  were  very  highly  pleased  with  the  whole 
establishment. 

J.  S.  Bailey's  Chrysanthemum  House,  AVest  Roxbury. 

We  were  called,  on  November  4,  to  the  beautiful  estate  of  J.  S. 
Bailey,  at  West  Roxbury,  to  inspect  a  house  of  chrysanthemums 
arranged  with  otlier  decorative  plants  to  produce  the  most  pleas- 
ing  effect.     The   greenhouse   was   a   circular  one,  with   a   stage 
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axoond  tiie  inside  of  the  whole  house,  elevated  just  enough  to  allow 
visitors  to  look  down  on  the  magnificent  plants  and  beautiful  ar- 
rangement to  the  best  advantage.  The  plants  were  admirably 
grown,  and  the  arrangement  was  exquisite,  reflecting  great  credit 
on  Mr.  Bailey  and  his  eflSeient  gardener,  Mr.  William  Donald. 
The  Committee  were  highly  gratified  with  their  visit  to  Mr. 
Bailey's  hospitable  mansion  and  his  beautiful  greenhouses. 

E.  N.  Pribce  &  Co.'s  Greenhouses,  Waltham. 

On  November  8  your  Committee  were  called  upon  to  visit  a 
commercial  place  owned  by  E.  N.  Peirce  &  Co.,  of  Waltbam. 
This  place,  in  the  winter  and  spring,  is  devoted  to  growiug  vege- 
tables for  the  market,  but  in  the  fall  is  filled  with  chrysanthemums 
for  the  same  purpose.  Messrs.  Peirce  &  Co.  marketed  about 
seventy-five  thousand  blooms  this  fall,  and  when  we  visited  the 
houses  they  were  a  superb  sight  to  behold;  the  blooms  were  fine, 
well-developed,  and  of  good  size.  They  were  cutting  at  that  time 
from  one  to  three  hundred  dozen  blooms  per  day,  and  were  getting 
good  prices  for  them.     One  day  they  cut  five  thousand  blooms. 

George  Marston  WHrriN's  Orchid  House,  AVhitinsville. 

We  had  a  cordial  invitation  again  to  visit  the  greenhouses  of 
George  M.  Whitin,  at  Whitinsville,  on  December  20,  to  inspect 
a  house  of  Calanthes  which  were  in  full  bloom.  Mr.  George 
McWilliam,  the  experienced  and  successful  gardener,  had  arranged 
the  orchids  among  beautiful  foliage  plants,  and  they  presented  a 
grand  appearance.  Over  one  hundred  pans  of  Calanthes,  called 
by  Mrs.  Whitin  the  "  Christmas  Orchid,"  averaging  more  than 
five  spikes  to  a  pan,  were  a  most  gorgeous  sight.  Dcndrobiums, 
Cypripediums,  etc.,  were  interspersed,  making  a  sight  not  often 
seen  in  this  country,  and  which  when  seen  is  not  soon  forgotten. 
The  hospitality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitin  and  family  was  profuse, 
and  the  visit  will  be  long  remembered  by  a  large  number  of  invited 
guests  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  the  year. 
•  We  are  very  much  pleased  to  give  in  Mr.  McWilliam's  own 
words  his  method  of  growing  Calanthes,  as  follows  : 

Whitinsville,  Dec.  30,  1898. 
Mr.  Nobton,  Chairman  of  Garden  Committee  : 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  lo  your  request  as  to  how  we  grow  Calan- 
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thes  I  would  »a.y  that  those  grown  here  are  all  deciduous  varieties, 
as  they  are  the  best  for  cut  flowers.  They  are  grown  in  a  low 
narrow  house,  and  kept  near  the  glass.  The  glass  is  kept  lightly 
shaded,  and  in  summer  a  roller  blind  is  used  over  the  shaded  glass. 
They  are  grown  in  both  pots  and  seed-pans,  and  they  require  good 
drainage.  The  soil  used  is  turfy  loam  with  the  flne  part  shaken 
out,  a  little  flue  bone,  dried  cow  manure  or  leaf  soil,  and  sand 
being  added.  When  first  potted  a  little  water  is  given  until  they 
are  well  rooted,  when  they  receive  water  liberally,  and  a  little 
liquid  manure  when  the  bulbs  are  swelling,  withholding  the  manure 
water  when  they  commence  to  flower,  but  giving  clean  water  as 
long  as  the  leaves  are  green.  When  the  flowers  are  cut  the  plants 
are  placed  beneath  a  stage  where  there  are  no  hot  pipes,  and  the 
temperature  is  kept  at  nearly  sixt}'  degrees  all  the  time.  When 
growth  commences  the  bulbs  are  shaken  out,  the  old  roots  cut  off, 
and  the  bulbs  placed  on  sand  and  put  up  to  the  light  until  the  new 
roots  appear,  when  they  are  potted.  To  grow  Calauthes  well 
requires  a  warm  house  —  not  under  sixty  at  night,  but  seventy  is 
better. 

I  herewith  hand  you  a  list  of  the  varieties  of  Cnlanthes  grown 
here,  for  your  report: 

C  VeUchif\  one  plant,  to  compare  with  superba, 

"  **         improved,  one  plant. 

'*  *'         superba,  many. 

"  "         compacta,  of  which  I  am  getting  a  good  stock.    The 

bulbs  and  flower  spikes  of  this  one  are  much  shorter  than  those 
of  the  others  ;  but  there  are  equally  as  many  flowers  and  as  large, 
which  makes  them  much  closer  on  the  spike.  The  flower  is  of  a 
soft,  pleasing  color,  but  of  course  you  saw  them  when  here. 

C.  Sandhurstiaiia,  of  the  same  parentage. 

C.  Veitchii  —  quite  distinct;  it  comes  into  flower  a  little  later 
and  is  much  deeper  in  color. 

(7.  vestita  luteo-oculata. 

''       '^       rubro-oculata. 

'*       "        ocnlata  gigantea.  * 

C.  Regnieri^  two  varieties. 

These  last  two  varieties  come  into  flower  about   the  time  the 

others  are  generally  past. 

Yours  truly, 

Geo.  McWilliam. 
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William  Nicholson  &  Son's  Carnation   Houses,  Framingbah. 

We  were  called  on  Deceihber  21  to  visit  the  commercial 
greenhouses  of  William  Nicholson  &  Son,  at  Framingham,  to 
view  their  carnation  houses.  This  firm  is  reaping  the  benefit  of 
skilful  and  thorough  methods  of  growing  anything  they  undertake. 
There  is  no  haphazard  way  of  doing  things  here,  but  the  carefal 
experience  of  a  good  many  years  is  applied,  which  produces  suc- 
cess every  time.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  knowledge  applied  to  hor- 
ticulture, as  it  is  practised  on  this  place,  for  the  result  is  always 
successfnl,  and  the  purchasers  of  the  product  are  always  satisfied. 
The  carnations  were  pictures  of. robust. health,  and  very  profusely 
bloomed. 

Sumner  anh  Frank  E.  Coolidge's  Greenhouses,  Mount  Auburn. 

December  22  we  visited  a  range  of  large  greenhouses,  belong- 
ing to  Sumner  and  Frank  £.  Coolidge,  at  Mount  Auburn.  They 
were  filled  with  violets,  lettuce,  etc.  The  violets  had  in  the 
early  fall  been  attacked  with  fungus,  but  when  we  saw  them  they 
appeared  to  be  recovering,  and  would,  later  on,  produce  an  abun- 
dant crop.  The  lettuce  house  contained  sixteen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred heads,  in  very  fine  condition,  giving  promise  of  a  good  result, 
as  the  plants  were  in  nearly  marketable  sizes. 

The  prizes  awarded  this  year  are  as  follows : 

ff.  FT.  Hanneyfell  Triennial  Premiums, 

For  an  estate  of  not  less  than  three  acres,  which  shall  be  laid  out  with  the 
most  taste,  planted  most  judiciously,  and  kept  in  the  best  order  for 
three  consecutive  years : 
First,  Mrs.  David  Nevins $160  00 

Special  Prize  from  the  Johii  A,  Lowell  Fund. 

For  the  best  house  of  Chrysanthemums,  arranged  for  effect,  with  other 
plants,  in  pots : 

First,  Jason  S.  Bailey 50  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney  .  .         .        .      30  00 

Society's  Prizes. 

For  the  best  house  or  houses  of  Chrysanthemums  grown  on  benches  : 

First,  Edmund  M.  Wood  &  Co 40  00 

Second,  Mrs.  David  Nevins 30  00 
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For  the  best  house  of  Foreign  Grapes  : 

First,  George  Marston  Whitin 30  00 

For  the  best  house  or  frames  of  Violetfi : 

First,  Mrs.  David  Nevins 30  00 

For  the  best  Carnation  house  : 

First,  William  Nicholson 30  00 

For  the  best  Vegetable  Garden  :     ' 

First,  Col.  Frederick  Mason 40  00 

Second,  George  D.  Moore 30  00 

For  the  best  house  of  Forced  Vegetables  : 

First,  George  D.  Moore 40  00 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge 30  00 

For  the  best  house  of  Roses  : 

First,  E.  M.  Wood  &  Co 40  00 


it 


(Sraiuities. 

Jason  S.  Bailey,  for  Greenhouses  and  Grounds 

E.  S.  Converse,    ** 

E.  N.  Peirce  &  Co.,  for  Chrysanthemums 

George  Marston  Whitin,  for  Orchid  House 

Samuel  Hartwell,  for  Orchards 

Warren  D.  Hinds,  *' 


ii 


25  00 

26  00 
25  00 
35  00 
25  00 
25  00 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Patrick  Norton, 
azell  c.  bowditch, 
J.  Woodward  Manning, 
E.  W.  Wood, 
Chakles  N.  Brack ett, 
Joseph  H.  Woodford, 
Henry  W.  AVilson, 
Jackson  Dawson, 
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Gommittee  on  School  Gardens  and  Children's  Herbarinms 


FOB  THB  YEAB  1898. 


By  HENRY   LINCOLN   CLAPP,    Chairman. 


GEORGE   PUTNAM   SCHOOL   GARDEN,    ROXBURY. 

The  space  used  for  a  garden,  72x48  feet,  is  now  so  crowded 
with  plants,  mostly  perennials,  that  additions  have  been  nearly 
stopped  for  lack  of  room.  Most  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
species  introduced  have  grown  vigorously,  and  many  must  be 
thrown  away,  as  usual,  in  the  spring  when  the  garden  is  put  in 
order. 

The  pupils  of  the  school  have  made  much  of  sketching  plants 
in  various  stages  of  growth  in  the  garden.  Beginning  with  the 
early  spring  tlowers,  they  indicated  in  notebooks  the  interesting 
developments  of  leaf  and  flower  buds,  visiting  the  garden  at  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  days,  in  fair  weather,  until  the  close  of  school 
in  June. 

The  ferns  have  been  studied  by  pupils  of  the  ninth  grade,  as 
usual,  ten  species  having  been  carefully  observed  during  the 
three  autumn  months.  Five  more  species,  together  with  all  the 
more  interesting  crosiers,  will  be  studied  in  the  spring. 

Many  pupils  of  the  ninth  grade  have  made  fern  gardens  at  home. 
One  of  these  pupils,  Cora  L.  Tiley,  at  the  last  exhibition  took  the 
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first  premium  for  fifteen  finely  mouuted  apecimena  of  ferns,  and 
Clara  K.  HathaTray,  a  pupil  of  Inst  year's  class,  was  awarded  a 
gratuity  for  eigliteen  excellent  ndctitions  of  ferns. 

All  pupils  of  the  seventh  grade  have  made  a  study  of  the  com- 
posite  flowers  growing  in  the  garden. 

AmoDg  the  eleven  species  of  iris  is  Iris  Pseudacorus.  the  beau- 
tiful yellow  species  of  the  English  marshes.  When  it  began  to 
blossom  last  June  each  Bower  had  the  regular  three  falls  and 
three  standards.  About  ten  days  later  every  flower  was  found  to 
have  four  falls  and  four  standards.  My  attention  was  called  to 
the  phenomenon  by  Miss  Huston  of  this  Committee. 

Next  June  it  will  be  watched  witii  jniich  curiosity  to  see  if  the 
singular  metamorphosis  is  reiieated. 


COMPOSITE    FLOWERS.    GEORGE   PUTNAM   SCHOOL   GARDEN. 
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CHILDBEN    SKETCHING.     GEOBGE    PUTNAM    SCHOaL    GARDEN. 

CURTIS  SCHOOL  gardp:n,  medford. 

Dear  JIk.  Davekpobt:  Iq  compliance  with  your  request,  I 
seud  you  a  partial  report  of  our  scliool-gardeu  work  tbis  Benson. 
I  fear  I  caoDOt  give  you  a  complete  list  of  the  plauts  atUlcd,  as, 
not  knowing  you  would  wish  for  it,  I  have  not  kept  one.  We 
have,  tiowever,  added  quite  a  number  of  wild  flowers,  as  in  all 
our  visits  to  the  woods  we  try  to  bring  some  roots  whit'h  we  had 
not  before.  Among  those  added  the  past  summer  have  beeu 
hepaticfl,  two  new  varieties  of  violets,  early  milkweed,  herb 
Robert,  rhodora,  I'o^ygula  polygama,  tall  buttercup,  butterfly  weed 
(from  Martha's  Viueyaid),  aud  knapweed.  One  or  two  of  these 
were  to  replace  otheitt  which  were  planted  last  year  and  failed 
to  appear  Ibis  spring;  but  most  of  tliera  were  additional  to  the 
list  which  I  sent  you  last  year.  In  the  line  of  trees  we  have 
added  a  cut-leaved  birch,  a  tulip  tree,  a  walout  (donated  by  the 
janitor),  a  native  maple,  and  a  native  horse- chestnut.  The  lust 
two  were  objects  of  much  interest,  as  the  ninple  was  brought  from 
the   woods  by  one  of  the  children,  and   the  horse-chestnut    naa 
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IRIS   VERSICOLOn.     GEORGE    PUTNAM    SChOOL   GARDEN. 

found  and  dug  up  carefully  (sproutPd,  nut  and  all,  complete)  by 
a  little  boy  iu  tlie  first  ^rade.  It  gave  a  valuable  lessou  on  germi- 
nation and  wfie  looked  at  witli  added  interest,  coining  as  it  did  just 
after  our  lessons  on  germination  illustrated  by  the  bean,  pea,  etc. 
The  garden  baa  been  a  greatsourceof  pleasure  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion tbrougbout  the  year.  We  liave  been  able  lo  use  the  material 
there  ia  raauy  of  our  nnture  and  drawing  lessons.  From  the  early 
spring,  when  the  children  hailed  with  delight  the  first  appearance 
of  the  blooilroot  and  the  tiny  coils  ot  the  maiden-bair,  hardly  a 
day  has  passed  that  some  one  has  not  come  at  recess  or  before 
school  to  tell  ine  of  some  new  development  in  "  our  garden,"  as 
they  love  to  call  it.  There,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  great  value  of  a 
school  garden,  in  a  locality  like  ours,  at  least.  The  children  can 
wateh  the  daily  growth  and  development  of  the  plant  and  appre- 
ciate its  wonders  so  much  more  fully  than  by  just  picking  a  bunch 
of  lilossoms  when  out  for  a  walk. 
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While  trying  all  the  time  to  add  to  our  wild-flower  collection, 
we  have  also  devoted  several  beds  to  garden  flowers.  We  bad 
several  new  beds  dug  last  fall  ready  for  seeds  in  the  spring.  The 
planting  was  done  by  the  children,  as  far  as  possible,  and  always 
with  some  class  observing.  The  weeding  (except  during  vacation, 
of  coarse)  was  done  by  them,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  they  did  very  nicely  for  such  young  children.  They  found 
the  gathering  of  the  seeds  an  interesting  part  of  their  October 
nature  work,  and  so  have  had  an  excellent  opportunity  for  observ- 
ing the  complete  cycle  of  plant  life  from  seed  to  seed  again.  We 
also  planted  canuas,  dahlias,  and  gladioli,  and  these  were  used  in 
the  November  lessons  on  bulbs,  tubers,  etc.  In  connection  with 
the  lessons  on  bulbs  we  planted  a  number  for  spring  blooming. 

The  children  have  tried  to  keep  the  yard,  as  well  as  the  garden, 
in  a  neat  and  orderly  condition,  and  we  have  received  man}*  com- 
pliments upon  their  appearance.  Nothing  was  disturbed  through 
the  long  vacation,  which,  considering  all  things,  is  an  indication  of 
the  influence  of  the  garden  upon  those  who  pass  it  daily.  At  least, 
that  is  the  way  it  seems  to  me. 

We  were  greatly  encouraged  last  year  by  the  approval  given  us 

by  your  Committee  and  enabled  thereby  to  do  quite  a  little  which 

we  could  not  otherwise  have  done.     Should  the  Committee  see  fit 

to  aid  us  this  year,  it  will    be  most  gratefully  appreciated,  and, 

after  consultation  with  you,  used  where  it  would  seem  to  bring  the 

best  result. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Amy  Wuitmore  Jones, 

Principal  Curtis  School. 
To  Mr.  G.  E.  Davenport. 

SWAN   SCHOOL   GARDEN,    MEDFORD. 

Dear  Mr.  Davenport  :  As  requested,  I  send  you  a  report  of 
our  school  garden,  and  the  use  which  the  teachers  and  children 
have  made  of  it  during  the  year  1898. 

As  you  know,  our  garden  contains  a  large  number  of  wild 
flowers,  —  which  number  we  are  always  endeavoring  to  increase, 
—  a  large  variety  of  ferns,  and  some  trees  and  shrubs.  We  have 
also  set  apart  one  bed  for  garden  flowers,  such  as  geraniums, 
dahlias,  etc.,  and  another  bed  in  which  the  children  may  plant 
seeds,  and  so  observe  from  time  to  time  the  germination  and 
growth  of  plants. 
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Our  wild  flowers  are  a  great  help  to  ub  iu  our  nature  study,  and 
ae  the  years  roll  by,  and  our  garden  develops  more  and  more,  it 
will  become  invaluable  to  tlie  teacbers  and  pupils. 

We  bave,  in  our  nature  study,  besides  our  talks  with  tUe  cbildren, 
directed  most  of  our  energy  to  tbe  drawing  and  painting  of  the 
plants  and  flowers,  feeling  that  tbe  children  in  this  way  must  make 
a  thorough  study  of  the  growth  of  tbe  same. 

The  care  of  the  garden,  except  during  the  vacations,  has  de- 
volved upon  the  children.  The  interest  which  they  have  shown  in 
this,  aud  tlie  great  care  and  knowledge  exhibited  in  their  weeding 
and  caring  for  the  beds,  have  certainly  been  encouraging. 

We  thank  you  for  the  interest  which  your  Committee  have  shown 
us  in  the  past,  and  trust  we  may  merit  the  same  in  tbe  future. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Rose  Atkinson  Pi.unkett. 


BLOODfiOOT.    GEORGE    PUTNAM    5CH001.   GARDEN. 
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SCHOOL  GARDEN   IN   BATH,    MAINE. 

In  1896  a  school  garden  was  established  in  Bath,  Me.,  by  Miss 
Viola  6.  Hogan,  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  High  School.  The 
janitor  dug  the  ground  and  has  occasionally  furnished  help  when 
needed ;  but  Miss  Hogan,  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  pupils, 
has  done  all  the  work  of  stocking  the  garden  and  taking  care  of 
the  plants.  She  has  al^o  borne  the  only  expense  thus  far  in- 
curred, that  of  buying  tags  for  labelling. 

The  garden  now  contains  the  following  native  flowering  plants 
and  ferns : 


Antenn  aria  plantagin  ifolia , 

Oakesia  sessilifoUa^ 

Aquilegia  Canadensis^ 

Polygonatum  biflorxtm^ 

Ariscema  triphyllum^ 

Pyrola  rotundifolia^ 

Aster  a^cuminatus^ 

Sarraceii  ia  purp  u  rea , 

"     cordifolius^ 

Saxifraga  VirginiensiSy 

**     diffusuSy 

Smilaci7}a  racemosa^ 

"     linariifoUus^ 

Solidago  arguta^ 

"     longifoUtis^ 

''        bicolor^ 

"     macrophyllus^ 

"        Canadensis^ 

'•''     muUiflorus^ 

"       juncea^ 

"    panicxdajtHS^ 

'*        lanceolataj 

"     umbellatiis. 

''        latifolia, 

*'     vimineus^ 

''        nenioraliSy 

Chimaphila  umbellata, 

*'       puberula^ 

Clintonia  borealis^ 

*'        rugosa^ 

Cypripedium  acatile, 

"        sempervirenSj 

Dalibarda  repens^ 

"        squarrosa^ 

GauUheria  procumbeiiSy 

Streptopus  roseus^ 

Geum  ricale^ 

Symplocarpus  f(jetidus^ 

Hepatica  triloba^ 

Trientalis  Americana^ 

Houstonia  coerulea, 

Viola  blanda^ 

Iris  versicolor^ 

''     cucullata. 

Linncea  borealis^ 

"     rotundifoUa, 

Medeola  Virginiana^ 

*'     sagittata. 

Myosotis  laxa, 

u 


i( 
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Ferns. 

Aspidium  acrostichoidesy  Boirychium  ternatum^ 

''        cristattnuj  Dicksonia  pilosiuscula^ 

"        marginaUy  Onodea  sensibilis^ 

"        Noveboracense,  Osvinnda  cinnamomea^ 
''        sinnulosum,  "         Claytoniana^ 

"  var.  inter'  *'         regalis^ 

medium,  Phepopteris  Dryopteris, 
Thelypteria^  *'  polypodia  ides , 

Asplenium  ebeyieum,  Polypodium  vulgare. 
*'          Filioo-foemina, 

Some  plants  have  died,  as  the}'  depend  wholly  on  the  atmosphere 
for  moisture  during  the  summer  vacation,  but  these  have  easily 
been  replaced. 

Many  of  the  pupils  show  great  interest  in  observing  the  growth 
of  the  plants  and  in  learning  to  distinguish  the  various  species ; 
and  several  have  already  made  wild  gardens  of  their  own.  The 
botany  class,  also,  makes  use  of  the  flowers. 

The  establishment  of  this  garden  has  been  purely  a  labor  of  love, 
as  Miss  Hogan  does  not  teach  botany,  that  department  being  in 
charge  of  another  teacher ;  and  it  presents  a  striking  example  of 
what  one  interested  teacher  can  do,  without  asking  for  an  appro- 
priation of  money  or  waiting  to  see  if  somebody  else  will  give  a 
large  number  of  plants  to  begin  with. 

Why  cannot  other  school  gardens  be  started  in  the  same  spirit? 
It  is  the  garden  begun  with  a  few  plants  and  a  great  amount  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  which  is  destined  to  increase  and 
flourish,  aud  to  inspire  boys  and  girls  with  a  genuine  love  for  this 
delightful  work. 

CHILDREN'S   GARDENS   IN   DAYTON,    OHIO. 

In  Dayton,  O.,  the  National  Cash  Register  Company  has  made 
a  very  successful  attempt  to  improve  the  homes  of  residents  of  a 
district  called  South  Park.  Attention  is  given  to  the  condition 
of  the  roadways,  gutters,  curbs,  sidewalks,  fences,  trees,  grass- 
plots,  dooryards,  back  yards,  shrubbery,  etc.  The  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars  is  offered  in  prizes,  including 

"I.     Prizes  to  Boys. 

*'  Fifty  dollars  in  gold  for  the  best  five  vegetable  gardens,  to  be 
divided  as  follows:  $15,  $12,  $10,  $8,  and  $5. 
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BOVS'   GARDEN.    SOUTH    PARK,    OA/TON,    O. 

"Opeo  to  not  move  than  forty  boya  (ranging  in  age  from  8  to 
15  years,  inclusive)  residiag  in  Soiitb  Park  and  selected  by  tbe 
Mothers'  Guild. 

"Tbe  N.  C.  R.  Company  provided  and  ploughed  the  ground, 
furnished  the  seeds,  and  permitted  the  use  of  tools  for  the  eultiva- 
tioD  of  tbe  plats. 

"  II.     Prizes  to  Boys  and  Girls. 

"  Fifty  dollars  in  gold  (same  as  iu  tbe  preceding)  for  the  best- 
kept  five  back  yards  —  whether  planted  with  flowers,  vines,  shrub- 
bery, or  grass,  or  devoted  to  vegetable  garden. 

"  Open  to  all  boys  and  girls  in  South  Park." 

"Thk  Bovs'  Gardens. 
"  The  Committee  on  Boys'  Gardens  referred  to  the  interest  which 
the  experiment  had  attracted,  not  only  in  South  Park,  but  through- 
out tbe  city,  and  mentioned  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  city  had  visited  tbe  gardens  during  the  summer. 
This  Committee  gave  frequent  inspections  during  the  growing 
season  to  the  work  done,  and  congratulated  the  boys  very  heartily 
upon  their  perseverance  and  the  intelligence  shown  in  tbe  cultiva- 
tion of  the  ground  allotted  them.  Tbe  quantity  of  vegetables 
raised  in  these  gardens,  the  Committee  says,  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  results  attained  by  persons  of  more  mature  years 
and  experience.    The  Committee  also  expressed   gratification  at 
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A    FIRST-PHirE   WINNER,    0*YTON.    O. 

the  evideQce  in  improvemcot  id  skill  and  jmlgmeut  apparont  it> 
the  work  o(  the  young  gardeners  as  the  months  passed  by." 

This  commendable  work  appears  to  have  been  started  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Patterson,  the  president  of  the  N.  C.  R.  Company.  Rev.  Mr. 
Sinclair,  in  speaking  of  tiie  enterprise,  said,  "  We  are  getting  to 
see  that  religion  is  not  simply  singing  bymns  and  praying,  but  it 
is,  as  well,  right  living,  with  pleasant  homes  and  clean  yards.  The 
only  regret  that  I  have  is  that  the  people  throtighout  the  city  cannot 
see  this  audience  and  witness  this  scene.  These  views  (of  gardens 
and  yards  on  eshibition  in  the  chapel)  ought  to  be  on  exhibition 
in  every  corner,  and  wake  up  the  entire  city. 

"  Mr.  Patterson  has  his  reward  for  this  work.     He  may    not 
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get  it  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  in  satisfaction  for  good  deeds,  for 
he  has  learned  that  the  only  thing  worth  living  for  is  the  kindly 
feeling  for  our  fellow-men." 

With  a  similar  feeling  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
and  the  Committee  on  School  Gardens  and  Children's  Herbariums 
have  undertaken  a  similar  work  and  carried  it  to  a  successful 
result.     Dayton  and  Boston  have  a  bond  of  sympathy. 


TRENTON  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

Second  Season  of  School  Garden  for  School  No.  15. 

December  16,  1898. 
Mr.  Henry  L.  Clapp  : 

Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  12th  :  We  begin  our 
planting  of  seeds  in  our  schoolrooms,  the  children  watching  the 
development  of  such  plants  as  corn,  beans,  peas,  etc. ;  then,  as 
the  spring  advances,  the  seeds  and  plants  are  placed  in  the  out- 
door gardens  by  the  children,  they  doing  nil  the  work  and  being 
very  much  interested  in  it. 

We  plant  hardy  plants  for  the  summer  mouths,  with  dahlias  and 
chrysanthemums  for  fall  blooming. 

Our  idea  in  starting  the  gardens  in  the  first  place  was  simply 
to  try  to  cultivate  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  those  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  school,  and  by  this  means  to  raise  the  moral  tone 
of  the  neighborhood. 

The  children,  guided  by  the  teachers,  take  entire  care  of  the 
beds. 

We  find  it  very  helpful  in  giving  science  lessons  in  the  primary 
grades,  besides  the  gain  from  an  ethical  standpoint,  so  that  they 
have  been  worth  all  the  time  and  thought  given  to  them. 

I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

Elizabeth  Hughes. 


A    GERMAN   SCHOOL   GARDEN. 

Dr.  Herman  T.  Lukens,  formerly  professor  in  Clark  University, 
last  spring  visited  the  George  Putnam  School  Garden,  and  during 
the   summer   vacation  went  to  Germany  to  observe  methods  of 
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GERMAN  SCHOOL  GARDEN. 

education  there.     In  his  "Notes  Abroad,"  thoughtfully  sent  to 
your  chnirninD,  is  found  this  iiileresting  paragraph  : 

"  Dr.  O.  W.  Beyer  took  hie  class  up  the  SnaJe  valley  to  Poss- 
neck  to  examine  one  of  the  best  organized  school  gardens  in 
Germany.  Tliere,  on  a  plot  of  ground  prepared  in  1895  at  a  cost 
of  $750  and  requiring  an  annual  outlay  of  only  17.^,  six  hundred 
pupils  have  each  his  or  lier  separate  garden  patch,  and  every  day 
between  five  and  six  I'.M.  they  come  to  weed,  water,  hoe,  train,  or 
otherwise  attend  to,  and  reap,  what  they  have  aown.  The  central 
path  in  the  garden  is  reserved  for  the  parents,  who  come  there  to 
promenade  and  enjoy  the  eight  as  well  as  to  encourage  their  chil- 
dren and  help  them  cany  off  the  armloads  of  cabbages,  potatoes, 
lettuce,   onions,   turnips,   and    flowers    for    home    consumption. 
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Besicles  these  separate  beds,  tlie  garden  coDtains  a  tree  nursery,  a 
frame  ebed  for  claae  use  (as  the  school  building  is  fifteen  minutes 
distant),  separate  seutiona  for  industrial  plants,  —  liemp,  Sax, 
wLeat,  coin,  rye,  etc.,  - —  for  poisonous  plants  and  noxious  weeds, 
for  alpioe  or  moiiDtaiii  flora,  and  for  swamp  plants.  As  far  as 
possible,  plaals  that  grow  tf^ether  in  nature  are  kept  together 
under  natural  conditions  in  the  garden." 


CANADA    VIOLET.     GEORGE    PUTNAM    SCHOOL    GARDEN. 

The  high  educatiooal  value  of  the  work  may  be  learned  from  the 
Dext  paragraph : 

"  Dr.  Beyer  has  been  commissioDed  to  revise  the  eutire  curricu- 
lum from  this  new  standpoint  of  handwork,  bringing  everythiog 
into  organic  relation  with  it,  and  making  it  the  centivout  of  which 
the  other  scliool  subjects  grow." 
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CHILDREN'S   HERBARIUMS. 

An  extraordinary  number  of  herbarium  specimens  were  sent  for 
the  exhibition  Nov.  25  and  26,  1898.  There  was  not  sufficient 
space  ID  both  halls  for  displaying  all  the  plants.  From  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  sixty-six  sheets  last  year  the  number  rose 
to  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  this  year,  and  that,  too, 
without  any  special  effort  being  made  by  the  Committee.  Such  a 
result  shows  that  the  work  has  come  to  stay. 

It  has  taken  years  of  work  to  spread  abroad  the  information 
necessary  to  insure  a  "natural  and  permanent  growth  ;  yet  at  the 
eleventh  hour  new  exhibitors  appear  every  year,  declaring  that  they 
have  just  heard  of  the  exhibition. 

If  the  herbariums  continue  to  increase  in  number  and  size,  which 
seems  certain,  it  will  be  necessary  in  future  to  exhibit  onh'  the 
most  meritorious  collections,  and,  therefore,  those  who  intend  to 
exhibit  will  need  to  consider  the  quality  of  their  work  especially  — 
fine  specimens,  artistic  mounting,  careful  naming,  neat  writing, 
and  the  name  of  the  town  where  the  specimen  was  found  should  be 
added. 

Vanessa  Denton's  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  additions  of 
flowering  plants,  considering  the  number  of  specimens  and  the 
quality  of  the  mounting,  was  the  most  remarkable.  '^  No  ordinary 
collector  or  professor  of  botany  would  mount  specimens  as  beauti- 
fully as  those  are  mounted ;  he  couldn't  spend  the  time,"  a  botan- 
ist was  heard  to  say.  *'*•  Well,"  said  another,  ^'  she  says  she  is  going 
to  be  a  professor  of  botany  one  of  these  days,  and  she  is  only 
twelve  now.  This  is  the  second  time  she  has  exhibited,  but  she 
has  never  seen  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  here  because  she  was  in 
Europe,  or  on  her  way  there,  with  her  father,  who  has  become  so 
famous  for  his  collections  of  butterflies.     She  is  a  born  naturalist." 

Rachel  P.  Snow,  eleven  years  old,  will  have  an  interesting  ex- 
perience to  look  back  upon  when  she  is  twenty.  She  exhibited 
this  3'ear  for  the  first  time  and  took  the  second  prize  for  one  hun- 
dred specimens.  She  began  to  study  plants  and  then  interested 
her  parents  to  work  with  her.  Her  father  bought  a  nice  micro- 
scope^  and  her  mother  a  botany.  Then  the  mother  took  private 
lessons  in  botany,  and  all  three  worked  together  in  a  delightful 
manner,  and  all  attended  the  exhibition  and  manifested  in  a  quiet, 
studious  way  much  discrimination  on  fine  points,  such  as  are  found 
in  the  more  difficult  species  of  violets,  pyrolas,  etc. 
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The  largest  number  of  specimens  sent  by  one  collector  was  three 
hundred  and  forty-two  additions  of  flowering  plants.  During  the 
flowering  seasons  of  1896,  '97,  and  '98  George  E.  Nichols  must  have 
had  very  busy,  interesting,  and  instructive  times  in  order  to  send 
so  many  complete  and  well-mounted  specimens  in  addition  to  one 
hundred  different  specimens  sent  in  1895.  By  this  time  he  has 
learned  what  a  rare  plant  is. 

The  youngest  exhibitor  was  Charles  Withington,  seven  years  old. 
Without  knowing  anything  about  our  exhibitions  or  receiving  any 
stimulus  from  them  he  collected  and  mounted  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  plants  on  thirteen  sheets.  Of  course  the  mounting  and 
writing  were  hardly  up  to  exhibition  standards,  but  his  natural 
interest  was  remarkable,  and  that  put  him  in  the  right  attitude  to 
learn  quickly  from  the  exhibits.  Besides  the  collections  already 
mentioned,  especially  fine  ones  were  sent  by  Maude  Clark  and 
Melora  Warner,  of  the  Manchester  High  School,  Genevieve  Doran 
and  Rachel  P.  Snow,  of  Watertown,  and  Olive  L.  French  and 
Bessie  R.  Parment-er,  of  South  Sudbury. 

Arthur  E.  French,  of  South  Sudbury,  sent  some  very  rare  plants 
—  two  sedges,  four  grasses,  and  sixteen  flowering  plants.  Having 
exhibited  every  year  since  1893,  the  plants  unknown  to  him  in  his 
locality  are  rare  indeed.     And  he  is  a  rare  boy. 

Phillips  Barry,  Arthur  C.  Faxon,  George  E.  Nichols,  Marion  C. 
Goward,  and  Lulu  T).  Ellis  have  shown  the  same  natural  love  for 
plants,  and  the  same  persistency  in  hunting  them  out.  It  is  very 
gratifying  to  your  Committee  to  have  seen  children  pursuing  such 
work  with  unabated  interest  for  four  or  five  years,  until  thej'  had 
thoroughly  searched  their  own  neighborhood  for  plants,  or  had 
reached  the  maximum  age  prescribed  for  exhibitors.  This  is  the 
way  genuine  botanists  are  made.  Apparently  no  other  expendi- 
ture or  work  of  this  Society  yields  larger  returns.  From  this 
seed-planting  we  may  reasonably  expect  much  fine  fruit  within  a 
generation. 

The  Houghton  High  School,  of  Bolton,  sent  a  fine  school  collec- 
tion. Six  girls  belonging  to  the  school  exhibited  individual  col- 
lections. However,  the  whole  work  seems  to  have  been  started  by 
one  interested  teacher,  who  did  not  wait  until  she  had  acquired  a 
mass  of  botanical  knowledge  herself  for  fear  of  making  a  mistake 
in  teaching  or  naming  plants,  but  started  right  in  to  work  and 
learn  with  the  children.  The  spirit  is  superior  to  cut-and-dried 
methods  ;  it  will  find  a  method  for  itself.     The  old  notion  among 
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teachers  of  infallibility,  of  not  making  a  mistake,  is  even  now  pre- 
venting children  from  getting  a  love  for  plants  as  beautiful,  grow- 
ing things.  And  this  Society  is  doing  excellent  work  in  breaking 
up  that  ancient  notion,  by  sending  children  directly  to  plants, 
whether  accompanied  by  teachers  or  not,  and  by  encouraging  both 
pupils  and  teachers  to  help  themselves. 

Our  friends,  the  reporters  for  the  principal  Boston  newspapers, 
promptly  appeared  when  the  exhibition  opened,  and  each  gave 
several  generous  and  appreciative  notices,  which  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed much  to  the  satisfactory  attendance  of  visitors,  fifty  at  a 

time  being  counted. 

For  the  Committee, 

Henry  L.  Clapp, 

Chairman. 

PRIZES    AND    GRATUITIES    AWARDED    FOR    SCHOOL 
GARDENS   AND    CHILDREN'S    HERBARIUMS. 

SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

George  Putnam  School,  Roxburj,  first  prize 615  00 

Curtis  School,  Medford,  second  prize 12  00 

Swan  School,  Medford,  third  prize 10  00 

High  School,  Bath,  Me.,  gratuity 8  00 

children's  herbariums. 

Flowering  Plants.  —  For  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  specimens : 

First  prize,  Melora  Warner 5  00 

For  one  hundred  specimens  : 

First  prize,  Maude  Clark 4  00 

Second,  Rach*el  P.  Snow 3  00 

For  serenty-five  specimens : 

First  prize,  Bessie  R.  Parmenter 3  00 

Second,  Ella  S.  Waite 2  00 

For  fifty  specimens : 
First  prize,  Edith  Newton 2  00 

For  twenty-five  specimens : 

First  prize,  Cora  L.  Mentzer I  50 

Second,  Zipporah  Sawyer 1  00 

For  ten  specimens : 

First  prize,  Gonnard  Landberg 75 

Second,  James  Steele 50 

Oraiuities : 

George  E.  Nichols,  for  three  hundred  and  forty-two  additions  .  .         7  00 

Vanessa  Denton,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven        "  .        5  00 

Genevieve  Doran,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five           •*        .  .        4  00 

Marion  C.  Goward,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five        **  3  60 
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Florence  A.  Grey,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  specimens 

Ethel  Nixon,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  specimens  . 

Bessie  A.  Eckert,  for  seventy -five  specimens 

Olive  L.  French,  for  seventy-five  additions 

Marion  Withington,  for  fifty  specimens     .... 

Cora  A.  Jacobs,  for  thirty-three  specimens 

Arthur  E.  French,  for  sixteen  additions     .... 

Charles  Withington,  for  thirteen  sheets    .... 

John  D.  Fallon,  for  ten  specimens 

Leonard  A.  Page,  for  ten      ** 

Ferns.  —  F-or  twenty- five  specimens  : 

First  prize,  Amelia  Etzensperger        .... 

Second,  Marion  C.  Go  ward 

For  fifteen  specimens : 

First  prize,  Cora  L.  Tiley 

For  five  specimens : 

First  prize,  Melora  Warner 

Oratuiius  : 
Clara  M.  Hathaway,  for  eighteen  additions 
Arthur  E.  French,  for  four  additions  of  grasses 
Arthur  E.  French,  for  two  additions  of  sedges 


SCHOOL  HERBARIUMS. 

Houghton  High  School,  Bolton,  first  prize  for  four  classes  — flower- 
ing plants  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  ferns  nine,  leaf  sprays 
nineteen,  grasses  five 


3  00 

2  75 

]  60 

3  00 

1  25 

75 

2  50 

1  00 

50 

50 

4  00 

3  50 

3  00 

75 

3  50 

1  00 

1  00 

4  00 


Total  for  Herbariums  and  Gardens 


.  $124  75 


The  amount  of  money  appropriated  by  the  Society  for  the  use  of 

this  Committee  was 9250  00 


Awarded  for  School  Gardens 
Awarded  for  Herbariums   . 
Kilburn  &  Cross  (cut) 

Printing 

Advertising 

Expressage,  postage,  stamping,  etc.  . 


$45  00 

79  76 

5  00 

25  75 

18  20 

9  80 
183  60 


Balance  unexpended 


$G6  60 


Henry  L.  Clafp, 
Mrs.  H.  L.  T.  Wolcott, 
George  E.  Davenport, 
Miss  Katharine  W.  Huston, 


Roxburv,^ 

Dedhain, 

Med  ford,  I 

Roxbury, 


West  Medford, 
Chelsea,! 


Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards, 

William  P.  Rich, 

W.  E.  C.  Rich,  Secretary^ 

99  Moreland  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass., 


Committee  on 

School  Gardens 

and 

Children's 

Herbariuvis, 


REPORT 


OF   THB 


OOMMIHEE  OF  ARRANGEMENTS 


FOB  THE  T£AB  1898. 


By    JOSEPH    H.    WOODFORD,    Chairman. 


The  j^ear  just  about  closing  has  been  one  of  unusual  importance 
to  our  Society,  and  the  exhibitions,  numbering  twenty-three  in  all, 
have  been  attended  by  great  multitudes  of  people. 

The  halls  have  been  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  best  to 
accommodate  the  increased  number  of  exhibitors.  At  some  of 
our  shows  (notably  the  chrysanthemum  exhibition)  the  lower  hall 
was  very  much  overcrowded  with  magnificent  flowers,  yet  when 
the  exhibition  was  opened  to  the  public  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  it 
presented  a  grand  appearance ;  for  here  was  displayed  the  finest 
collection  of  chrysanthemum  flowers  ever  exhibited  in  this  countrv. 

The  hall  was  arranged  with  the  greatest  extent  of  table  room 
possible,  and  in  the  best  possible  manner  consistent  with  the 
limited  space  at  the  disposal  of  your  Committee. 

It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  not  a  fine  hall  on  the  ground  floor,  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  contain,  without  crowding,  all  the  exhibits, 
and,  in  addition,  sufficient  space  for  the  comfort  of  exhibitors  and 
the  public. 

No  one  feels  more  the  want  of  more  expanded  quarters  than 
does  your  Committee,  for  it  is  at  times  very  embarrassing  to  find 
room  for  exhibits  in  such  limited  quarters  as  are  now  at  their  dis- 
posal. 

We  would  again  call  attention  to  our  Report  for  the  year  1895, 
in  which  we  allude  to  the  poor  accommodations  we  then  had  for  our 
exhibitions,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  they  etill  exist,  and  at  present 
we  see  no  immediate  prospect  of  relief, 
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We  are  under  renewed  obligations  to  the  press  for  the  copious 
reports  of  our  exhibitions  which  they  have  so  faithfully  published  ; 
and  we  are  also  glad  to  report  enthusiastic  competition  by  new 
members  of  our  Societ3%  thereby  filling  up  any  vacancies  occa- 
sioned by  the  dropping  out  of  some  of  the  older  exhibitors. 

The  amount  of  money  placed  to  the  credit  of  your  Committee 
for  extraordinary  expenses  has  been  expended  judiciously,  and 
for  the  best  interests  of  our  Society. 

The  receipts  for  admission  to  the  two  shows  at  which  fees  were 
exacted  will  appear  at  the  end  of  this  report,  and  we  fully  believe 
they  would  have  been  very  much  greater  had  we  had  at  our  dis- 
posal better  accommodations  for  tfie  comfort  of  our  patrons. 

From  the  Treasurer's  books  we  take  the  following : 

Receipts  at  Spring  Exhibition S294  00 

Receipts  at  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition        .         .         .         568  50 


$862  50 


all  of  which  is  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Society. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

For  the  Committee, 

Jos.   H.    Woodford, 

Chairman, 


REPORT 


I 


TO   THE 


STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE 


FOB  THE  YEAR   1898. 


The  Massacliusetts  Horticultural  Society  began  its  year  of  1898 
with  a  series  of  lectures  which  continued  through  March.  A  full 
report  of  them  is  made  in  Part  I.  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society  for  this  year. 

January  8.  "  The  Business  Side  of  P>uit  Culture,"  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

January  15.  "  Horticulture  in  Holland  :  Decoration  in  Public 
Parks,  Bulb  Growing,  Nursery  Stock  at  Boskoop."  (With  steire- 
opticon  illustrations.)  By  Mr.  John  K.  M.  L.  Farquhar,  Boston, 
Mass. 

January  22.  "Originating  New  Vegetables,"  by  Hon.  Aaron 
Low,  Hingham,  Mass. 

January  29.  *'  Nuts  and  Nut  Culture,"  by  Mr.  Frank  M. 
Bartram,  Parry,  N.J. 

February  12.  "Some  New  Notions  about  Some  Old  Insects," 
by  Prof.  M.  V.  Slingerland,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

February  19.  "  Trees  in  Streets  and  P^lse where,"  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Smith,  Superintendent  Botanic  Garden,  Washington,  D.C. 

February  26.  "The National  Flower  Movement,"  by  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Leroy  Sargent,  President  Columbine  Association,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

March  12.  "The  Relation  of  Our  Public  Schools  to  Rural  and 
Urban  Life,  and  the  Value  of  Nature  Studies  in  Our  System  of 
Public  Instruction,"  by  Mr.  George  T.  Powell,  Ghent,  N.Y. 

March  19.  "  The  Resistance  of  Plants  to  Parasitic  Fungi,"  by 
Prof.  E.  A.  Burt,  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt. 
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March  26.  "  Native  Ferns  of  New  Eugland/'  (Illustrated  by 
numerous  lantern  slides.)  By  Mr.  Henry  Lincoln  Clapp,*  George 
Putnam  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

April  21.  ''Wild  Flowers  of  the  Canadian  Rockies,"  by  Mr. 
Cornelius  Van  Brunt. 

The  Spring  Exhibition  was  opened  March  22,  and  continued 
through  the  25th. 

The  Rhododendron  Show  was  held  June  7  and  8. 

The  Rose  and  Strawberry  Exhibition  was  held  June  23  and  24. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  Plants  and  Flowers  was  held  August 
31  and  September  1. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  was  held 
September  29  and  30. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition  was  held  for  four  days,  begin- 
ning November  8. 

There  were  also  held  prize  exhibitions  on  Saturdays  from  12 
M.  to  3  P.M.,  April  2,  May  7,  May  21,  June  11,  September  10, 
September  17,  November  5,  and  every  Saturday  from  July  2  to 
August  20,  inclusive. 

The  Society  ofifcred  $8,100  in  prizes. 

All  of  the  exhibits  were  fully  above  the  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence maintained  by  the  Society  and  showed  a  ver}-  marked  im- 
provement in  the  gardeners'  skill. 

Respectfully'  submitted, 

N.  I.  BowoiTCii, 

Inspector. 


RE  PORT 


or  THB 


aOMMIHEE  ON  THE  LIBRARY 


FOB  THB  YEA.B  1898. 


The  Committee  on  the  Library  makes  its  customary  report  that 
its  appropriations  have  been  expended  in  the  usual  way  and  the 
List  of  Accessions  to  the  Library  for  the  year  will  show  that  the 
increase  of  the  Library  by  gift  and  purcliase  has  been  very  nearly 
the  same  as  for  several  years  past. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Stickney  Fund  passes  out  of  our  pos- 
session at  the  end  of  this  year,  but  it  becomes  us  rather  to  rejoice 
that  we  have  had  it  so  long  than  to  repine  that  it  is  not  ours  per- 
manently ;  for,  mainly  owing  to  the  income  we  have  received  from 
it  in  these  thirty  years,  this  Library  has  grown  from  the  condition 
of  a  humble  collection  of  commonplace  books  to  a  place  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  special  libraries.  In  default  of  this  fund  the 
Committee  will  ask  for  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  keep  the 
Library  moving  in  the  path  of  progress  and  improvement. 

The  crowded  condition  of  our  bookcases  may  cause  some  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  continuing  our  purchases  before  some 
additional  storage  room  can  be  provided,  but  there  are  many  works 
which  must  be  had  soon,  if  at  all.  Learned  societies  and  large 
public  libraries  are  fast  gathering  in  the  very  few  remaining  copies 
of  some  of  these,  and  the  price  of  those  which  are  left  must,  of 
course,  advance  rapidly.  Some  of  our  costliest  books  could  not 
now  be  purchased  for  three  times  what  we  gave  for  them,  and 
duplicates  of  many  of  them  cannot  now  be  had  at  any  price. 

Moreover,  as  the  income  of  the  Stickney  Fund  was  restricted  by 
the  donor  to  the  purchase  of  books,  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  as 
much  in  the  way  of  binding  as  tlie  needs  of  the  Library  demanded. 

If  these  matters  be  fully  understood  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Society  will  act  in  that  liberal  manner  which  has  distinguished  it 
whenever  the  Library  has  made  requests  in  the  past. 

For  the  Committee, 

W.    E.    Endicott, 

Cftairman. 


REPORT 


or    THB 


SECRETARY  AND  LIBRARIAN. 


The  publication  of  Part  II.  of  the  Tkansactions  for  1897  was 
much  delayed  by  the  failure  of  the  Chairman  of  one  of  the  award- 
ing committees  to  make  his  report,  and  after  delay  caused  by  un- 
fulfilled promises  to  bring  it  in,  the  Committee  on  Publication  were 
obliged  to  order  that  tliis  part  of  the  Transactions  be  printed  with- 
out the  report  in  question.  Part  I.  for  1898  was  delayed,  as  last 
year,  by  the  failure  of  one  of  the  lecturers  to  return  his  lecture, 
which  he  had  taken  home  for  revision.  This  failure  was  caused 
by  an  accident  which  totally  unfitted  him  for  any  work,  and  at  the 
last  accounts  he  feared  that  he  had  promised  what .  he  could  not 
perform.  The  Committee  have  therefore  directed  that  in  the 
absence  of  this  lecture  the  abstract  prepared  for  the  "  Transcript " 
be  printed  in  its  place.  But  for  these  unfortunate  occurrences  the 
Transactions  above  mentioned  would  have  been  printed  some 
months  earlier  than  they  will  now  be.  Part  I.  for  1898  is,  how- 
ever, now  in  type,  and  will  speedily  be  published.  There  still  re- 
main the  third  parts  for  1896  and  1897,  consisting  of  the  List  of 
Library  Accessions  for  those  years,  but  the  former  is  now  nearly 
ready  for  the  printer.  The  great  labor  of  preparing  these  lists  has 
prevented  an  earlier  performance  of  it.  The  Schedule  of  Prizes 
for  1898  was  ready  before  the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  and  that 
for  1899  is  now  nearly  ready  to  be  printed.  At  the  request  of  the 
Committee  on  Establishing  Prizes  a  statement  of  all  the  changes 
made  in  the  Schedule  for  1898  to  adapt  it  to  the  next  year  has 
been  prepared  and  printed. 

The  most  notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  Library  during  the 
present  year  is  the  expiration  of  the  interest  of  the  Society  in  the 
Stickney  Fund.  During  the  thirty  years  that  the  Society  has  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of   this  fund,  the  income,  amounting  in  all  to 
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S21,000,  has  been  most  carefully  devoted  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  designed  by  the  donor,  and  the  result  is  such  a  collection  of 
books  as  forms  a  noble  monument  to  his  memory.  The  names  of 
all  these  books  have  been  published  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
most  important  have  been  specially  mentioned,  and  the  members 
of  this  Societv  should  not  now  need  to  have  the  names  of  even  the 
most  note  worth  v  recalled.  If  there  are  any  who  are  not  aware  of 
the  importance  and  value  of  these  books  —  which  will  increase 
from  year  to  year  —  we  trust  that  they  will  visit  this  room  and 
learn  to  appreciate  it.  But  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  Mr. 
Stickney's  gift  has  left  no  more  to  be  acquired  of  books  published 
in  the  past;  and  research  in  botany,  horticulture,  and  kindred 
sciences  was  never  more  active  than  now,  and  we  may  expect  that 
in  the  future  many  books  will  be  published  which  should  on  no 
account  fail  to  find  a  place  in  our  Library.  Indeed,  among  those 
already  published,  several  classes  of  books  that  we  have  not  already 
acquired  might  be  named  of  which  this  would  be  true,  and  we  can- 
not doubt  that  the  Society  will  make  an  appropriation  sufficient  for 
the  purchase  of  such  books.  In  the  present  crowded  state  of  our 
bookcases  it  may  be  expedient  not  to  purchase  so  many  books  as 
we  should  if  we  had  ample  room,  but  to  devote  more  time  and 
money  to  the  binding  of  those  which  are  in  need,  such  as  the  pub- 
lications of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Experiment  Station  Bulletins,  of  both  of  which  our  collection  is  prob- 
ably among  the  most  complete  in  existence.  And  in  the  good  time, 
which  no  one  who  has  faith  in  the  Society  doubts  is  coming,  when 
all  its  departments  shall  be  provided  with  ample  room,  not  only 
for  that  day,  but  for  further  growth,  we  trust  that  the  Society  will 
meet  its  claims  with  an  appropriation  sulHcient  to  keep  up  the  well- 
deserved  reputation  of  the  Library. 

The  problem  how  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Library  has 
been  kept  constantly  in  view.  Perhaps  this  end  may  be  better 
attained  by  indirect  than  by  direct  methods.  It  will  be  of  little 
avail  to  entreat  or  urge  men  to  come  and  use  books  on  subjects 
in  which  they  feel  no  interest,  but  the  Society  is  constantly 
engaged  in  the  work  of  educating  the  communit}'  in  a  taste  for 
horticulture,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  with  the  growtli  of  this 
taste  the  use  of  the  Library  will  increase.  If  any  one  had  been 
asked  four  years  ago  what  department  of  the  Library  was  most 
likely  to  spring  into  prominence  and  usefulness,  perhaps  the  last 
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that  he  would  have  thought  of  would  have  been  that  of  Mycology 
and  other  branches  of  Cryptogamic  Bota'uy,  and  yet  within  that 
time  we  have  seen  such  a  growth  of  interest  in  that  very  depart- 
ment. And  to  draw  an  illustration  from  that  field  —  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  hidden  agencies  were  now  at  work  which 
may  lead  to  equal  interest  in  some  other  department  of  the 
Library,  or  even  in  the  whole  subject  of  botany  and  horticulture, 
as  the  obscure  growth  of  mycelium  suddenly  makes  itself  visible 
in  wholesome  and  delicious  mushrooms.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  library  accomplishes  all  the  good  that  it  may  be 
imagined  capable  of  effecting,  but  we  cannot  think  that  the  mag- 
nificent works  purchased  by  Mr.  Stickney's  gift,  the  thought  given  to 
their  selection,  the  thousands  of  books  received  from  other  sources, 
the  care  and  pains  taken  to  perfect  copies  and  sets,  and  to  catalogue 
and  index  them,  so  that  they  shall  rise  from  the  position  of  a 
mere  collection  of  books  to  the  dignity  of  a  library,  are  destined  to 
come  to  naught,  or  to  fail  of  ultimate  appreciation. 

The  Card  Catalogues  of  Plates,  of  Books,  and  of  Subjects  treated 
in  the  Reports  of  Experiment  Stations  throughout  the  country 
have  been  kept  constantly  in  mind,  and  as  much  time  as  could 
be  given,  consistently  with  duty  to  other  departments,  has  been 
bestowed  upon  them.  The  last  mentioned,  which  is  prepared  at 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  although  much  less  extensive  than  either  of 
the  other  two,  now  contains  17,000  cards. 

Among  the  more  important  books  added  to  the  Library  during 
the  year  may  be  mentioned  Beccari's  "Malesia,"  in  three  volumes  ; 
Lowe's  "  Yew  Trees  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; "  Step's 
"  Favourite  Flowers  of  Garden  and  Greenhouse,"  in  four  volumes  ; 
Hogg  and  Johnson's  *'Wild  Flowers  of  Great  Britain,"  in  eleven 
volumes ;  a  supplementary  volume  to  the  last  edition  of  Sowerby's 
English  Botany  ;  Watt's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products  of 
India,"  six  volumes  in  ten  ;  Duthie's  *'  Field  and  Garden  Crops  of 
India,"  in  three  parts ;  a  large  folio  book  of  Chinese  drawings 
illustrating  the  Growth  and  Progress  of  the  Tea  Plant ;  Field's 
"  Ferns  of  New  Zealand;  "  and  the  "  Pomologie  de  la  France," 
a  work  published  by  the  cooperation  of  French  horticultural  and 
agricultural  societies,  six  volumes  in  three. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  books  on  Entomology  have  been 
purchased,  includiug  Buckton's  ''  Monograph  of  British  Aphides," 
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io  four  volumes ;  Cameron's  "  Monograph  of  the  British  Phytopha- 
gous Hymenoptera,"  in  four  volumes ;  Humphreys  and  WestwoocVs 
^'  British  Moths,"  in  two  volumes  ;  the  '^  British  Butterflies*'  of  the 
same  authors;  Holland's  '^Butterfly  Book;"  and  Douglas  and 
Scott's  British  ^^  Hemiptera  Heteroptera,"  all  illustrated  with  many 
plates,  which,  except  in  the  last  mentioned,  are  colored.  This, 
however,  is  so  important  a  work  that  the  Assistant  Entomologist 
of  the  Gyi^sy  Moth  Commission  made  two  journeys  to  Amherst 
to  consult  it,  but  now  he  can  find  it  without  going  so  far.  The 
enthusiasts  in  the  study  of  Fungi  have  been  remembered  by  the 
purchase  of  Richon  and  Roze's  '^Champignons  Comestibles  et 
V6n6neux  de  la  France,"  and  Rabenhorst's  "  Kryptogamen  Flora," 
the  latter  not  yet  completed,  but  already  numbering  five  volumes 
in  eleven  parts.  We  have  long  possessed  the  Second  Series  of 
'^  The  Phytologist,"  and  now  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure 
the  First  Series  —  a  much  more  difficult  achievement  than  to  obtain 
a  second  series  to  add  to  a  first. 

Robert  Manning, 

Secretary  and  Librarian. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT 

FOR  THE   YEAR   1898. 


2,526  00 

1,692  00 

1,161  00 

500  00 


MAssACHnsGTTS     HoRTicDLTURAL     SociETr,     tti     accouTit     Current     with 
Charles    E.    Richardson,    December    Sl^    1898, 

Dr. 

To  amount  paid  on  account  of  Library  in  1898  : 

For  books,  periodicals,  and  binding     .         .  $400  00 

From  income  of  J.  Sticknej  Fund  for  books  730  74 

^1.130  74 

To  amounts  paid  Interest  on  Funds  for  Prizes,  credited  opposite         1,892  72 

'*    Notes  and  Bonds  purchased  .         .  271  45 

*'    on  Prizes  awarded  in  1897,  paid  in  1898,  as 
follows : 

*'  amounts  paid  for  Plants $1,938  50 

'*         '*           **      *'  Powers    .... 
**         "           '*      "  Fruits      .... 
"         '♦           •*     "  Vegetables      . 
**         •*           •*      **  Gardens  and  Greenhouses 
'*         *'           *•     Hunnewell  Prizes  for  Rhododen- 
drons          105  00 

7,812  50 

To  amounts  paid  Commiitee  on  School  Gardeus  and  Children's 

Herbariums 183  50 

*'      Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 

R.R.  Bonds     ....      §10,415  25 
City  of  Newton  Bonds  .  .       24,228  75 

Atchison,   Topeka   &   Santa   F6 

R.R.  Bonds     ....       44,693  25 
*'     Chicago,    Burlington    &    Quincy 

R.R.  Bonds      ....       60,012  50 

129,349  75 

To  amounts  paid  on  Notes  Receivable 40,000  00 

"  "     "    Loan  from  National  Webster  Bank    .         .       18,000  00 

"         *'  '•      Salaries    of    Secretary,   two    Assistants    and 

Treasurer 4,300  00 

"        •*  **    Salaries  of  Committees 1,243  00 

"    City  Tax 3,141  69 


(( 
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II         II 


Amount  carried  forward $207,325  35 
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Amount  brought  forward 
To  amount  paid  Legal  Services 

Incidentals 
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Services  on  Transactions  . 
Stationery,  Printing,  and  Postage 

Labor        

Committee  of  Arrangements    . 
Insurance  .... 

Repairs 

Furniture  and  Exhibition  Ware 

Heating 

Lighting 

Water  Rates      .... 
Lectures  and  Publication  . 


Total  payments    .        .         .         . 
Cash  balance  December  31,  189t^ 


Cr. 

By  Balance  of  account  rendered  December  31,  1897 
Received  from  Building  in  1898,  viz. : 
Rent  of  Stores     ....     $11,26666 
*'  Halls       ....         2,500  00 


$207,325  35 

4,097  41 

854  72 

78  00 

1,452  02 

2,392  95 

400  00 

1,418  37 

634  05 

24  15 

776  09 

882  40 

276  20 

269  55 

8220,875  26 
14,105  60 

$234,980  86 


$6,G64  89 
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$13,766  66 

Income  from  Mount  Auburn 

3,156  21 

State  Bounty         .        .         .        .        . 

600  00 

Admissions  and  Assessments 

1,010  00 

Annual  Exhibitions : 

Gross  Receipts              .          $862  50 

Less  Expenses      .                     539  78 

322  72 

Interest  on  Bonds    .               $5,105  00 

**  Town  Notes  .             953  87 

**        •'  Legacy    from 

F.B.Hayes,         1,722  12 

"  Bank  Balance           391  84 

«                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                        ^—  ■!                                          1 

8,172  83 
5  50 

Copies  of  History          .... 

Notes  Receivable          .... 

40,000  00 

Sale  of  Transactions     .... 

1  00 

H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Prize  money  for  1897 

65  00 

A.  P.  Loring,  Executor 

15,000  00 

Francis  Brown  Hayes  Fund 

10,000  00 

Amounts  carried  forward 


$92,089  92       $6,604  »\) 


UG 
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Amounts  brought  forward 

•         •         • 

992,089  92 

96,064  89 

Received  Beqnest  of  Francis  Brown 

Hayes 

133,333  33 

*'         Henry  A.  Gane  Memorial  Fund  . 

1,000  00 

"          Interest    credited     following    Funds, 

charged  opposite : 

• 

Samuel  Appleton  Fund 

.     950  00 

John  A.  Lowell         ** 

.       60  00 

Josiah  Brad  Ice          '* 

.       50  00 

Benjamin  V.  French  Fund 

25  00 

W.  J.  Walker                  •* 

.     117  72 

Levi  Whitcomb               " 

25  00 

Benjamin  B.  Davis         ** 

.      25  00 

Marsiiall  P.  Wilder 

.       50  00 

John  Lewis  Russell        ** 

.       50  00 

Theodore  Lyman            *' 

.     550  00 

H.  H.  Hunneweli           *' 

.     200  00 

Josiah  Stickney  Fund, as  agreed  700  00 

1,892  72 

228,316  97 

9234,980  86 

Approved : 


CHARLES  E.  RICHARDSON, 

J^eeuurer. 


H.    H.    HONNKWKLL, 

A.  Hem KN WAV, 
Francis  H.  Appleton,  ) 


I  Fin 


ance 


Committee. 
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ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

December  31,  1898. 

ASSETS. 

Real  EsUte $250,000  00 

Stereotype  Plates  aad  Copies  of  History  251  50 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  So.  R.R.  Bonds  10,415  25 

City  of  Newton  Bonds 24,228  75 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qaincy  R.R.  Bondi     .  1,000  00 

Atehtson,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  R.R.  Bondi  44,693  25 

Chicago,  Barltngtan  &  Qaincy  R.R.  Bonds     .  50,012  50 

Sinking  Fand 23,872  50 

Kansas  City,  Clinton  &  Springfield  R.R.  Bonds  1,980  00 

Fnmitore  and  Exhibition  Ware      ....  7,674  90 

Library 38,111  47 

City  of  Boston 352  6:2 

Charles  L  Qairk 75  00 

A.  P.  Loring,  Executor 7,500  00 

H.  E.  Woodward 8,350  81 

I                    George  A.  Sutherland 97  50 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  Bank 14,105  60 


$482,721  65 


LIABILITIES. 

Mortgage         .  91,000  00 

Josiah  Stickney  Fund  payable  to  Harvard  College, 

Feb.  1,  1899 12,000  00 

Unexpended  balance  of  Stickney  Fund  for  Books,  1  00 

Prize  Funds  invested  in  Building : 

Samuel    Appleton       Fund,  $1,000  00 


John  A.  Lowell 
Josiali  Bradlee 
Benjamin  V.  French 
William  J.  Walker 
Levi  Whitcomb 
Benjamin  B.  Davis 
Theodore  Lyman 
H.  H.  Hunnewell 
Francis  Brown  Hayes 
Henry  A.  Gane  Memorial 


1,000  00 
1,000  00 

500  00 
2,354  43 

500  00 

500  00 

11,000  00 

8,000  00 

10,000  00 

1,000  00 

$31,854  43 


Amounts  carried  forward,  $31,854  43  $13,001  00 
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Amounts  brought  foneard,  $31,854  48  $13,001  00 

Invested  in  Bonds : 

Marshall  P.  Wilder    Fund,  $1,000  00 

John  Lewis  Russell         "         1,000  00 

H.  H.  Hunnewell  *'         1,000  00 

8,000  00 

34,854  43 

Prizes  for  1898  payable  in  1899       ....         8,100  00 

66,956  43 

Surplus    ........  .     426,766  22 

$482,721  65 

OKAS.   E.   RICHARDSON, 

Treasurer, 

Membebship  Account    of    the    Massachusetts   Horticultural 

Society,   December  31,  1898. 

Life  Members  per  last  report 549 

Added  in  1898 11 

•  Commuted  from  Annual 7 

567 

Deceased 32 

686 

Annual  Members  per  last  report 212 

Added  in  1898 18 

230 

Commuted  to  Life 7 

Deceased 6 

Resigned .  2 

Dropped  for  non-payment  for  two  years     ...         13 

27 

203 

Present  Membership    .....  .738 

INCOME  FROM  MEMBERS. 

11  new  Life  Members  @  $30 'V       $330  00 

18  new  Annual  Members  @  $10 \.     180  00 

7  Commuted  to  Life  @  $20 ^^40  00 

Annual  Assessments ^  oHp  00 

$1,010  0^ 
CHAS.  E.  RICHARDSON, 

Treasurer, 


\ 
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Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 

To  the  Proprietors  of  Mount  Auburn  Cbmetert.    Dr. 

For  one-fourth  part  of  the  following  expenditures  for  grading  new  lands 
for  sale  during  the  year  1898  : 

■  * 

Birch  to  Eagle  and  Cherry  Avenues. 
28}  days,  men $64  68 

Vinca  Path  and  Maple  Avenue, 

20  days,  men ^5  00 

2|  days,  man  and  horse 10  31 

65  31 

JTew  and  Fountain  Avenues. 

16|  days,  men $37  69 

7}  days,  man  and  horse  .      ' 29  06        66  75 

Olen  Avenue. 
68}  days,  man  and  horse 237  1& 

$428  98 

One-fourth  of  $423.93  is $105  98 

JAMES  C.  SCORGIE, 

Supt,  of  the  Cemetery,  of  Mount  Auburn. 


Mount  Auburn,  Dec.  31,  1898. 

I  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  true  copy  of  improvements  for  the  year 
1898,  rendered  by  the  Superintendent. 

H.  B.  MACKINTOSH, 

Treasurer^ 


assatbnsetls  Sfl^rtunltural  Sorittg. 


OPPICBBS    AND     STANDINQ     COMMITTEES     FOR 

1899. 


President. 
FRANCIS  H.  APPLETON.  or  Pbabodt. 

Vioe-Fresidenta. 

CHARLES  H.  B.  BRECK,  or   Bbiobtoit.  BENJAMIN  P.  WARE,  or  Cliitoic. 

WALTER  HUNNEWELL,  or  Wkllsslet.        SAMUEL  HARTWBLL,  or  Ijncolm. 

Treasurer  and  Superintendent  of  the  Building. 
CHARLES  E.  RICHARDSON,  or  Cambbomb. 

Secretary  and  I<ibrarian. 
ROBERT  MANNING,  or  Salim.' 

Profesaor  of  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology. 
BENJAMIN  M.  WATSON,  or  Jamaica  Plaih. 

Professor  of  Entomology. 
SAMUEL  H.  SCUDDER,  or  Cabbbibob. 

Delegate  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
E.  W.  WOOD,  or  Wbst  Nbwton. 

1  Commanicstiont  to  the  Secretary,  on  the  baiiDess  of  the  Society,  should  be  addressed 
to  bim  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston. 
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STANDING   COMMITTEES. 


BzeoutiTe. 

Thb  President,  FRilNCIS  H.  APPLETON,  Chairman. 

Tbe  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  H.  H.  HUNNEWELL,  Ex  officio. 

WILLIAM  C.  STRONG.  BENJAMIN  C.  CLARK. 

WILLIAM  H.  8POONER.  WALTER  HUNNEWELL. 

NATHANIEL  T.  KIDDER.  CHARLES  W.  PARKER. 

CHARLES  P.  CURTIS. 

Finance. 

H.  HOLLIS  HUNNEWELL,  or  Boston,  Chairman. 
FRANCIS  H.  APPLETON.  AUGUSTUS  HEMENWAY. 

liBOtures  and  Publication. 

AARON  LOW,  OF  Hinoham,  Chairman. 
JAMES    H.  BOWDITCH.  E.  W.  WOOD. 

Iiibrary. 

WILLIAM  E.  ENDICOTT,  of  Canton,  Chairman. 
GEORGE  W.  HUMPHREY.  GEORGE  E.  DAVENPORT. 

WALTER  S.  PARKER.  CHARLES  W.  SWAN. 

Plants. 

WILLIAM  WALLACE  LUNT,  of  Hinoham,  Chairman. 
JAMBS  WHEELER.  ARTHUR  H.  FEWKE3. 

WILLIAM  J.  MARTIN.  ROBERT  CAMERON. 

Flowers. 

J.  WOODWARD  MANNING,  of  Reading,  Chairman. 
MICHAEL  H.  NORTON.  FREDERICK  S.  DAVIS, 

KENNETH  FINLAYSON.  JAMES  COM  LEY. 

Fruits. 

B.  W.  WOOD,  OF  West  Newton,  Chairman. 
CHARLES  F.  CURTIS.  WARREN  FENNO.  J.  WILLARD  HILL. 

O.  B.  HADWEN.  SAMUEL  HARTWELL.  SUMNER  OOOLIDGE. 

Vegetables. 

WARREN  H.  HEU8TIS,  of  Belmont,  Chairman. 
CEPHAS  H.  BRACKETT.       WALTER  RUSSELL.  GEORGE  D.  MOORE. 

VARNUM  FROST.  AARON  LOW.  JOSHUA  C.  STONE. 


Forestry  and  Roadside  Improvement. 

HARVEY  N.  SHEPARD,  Chairman. 

NATHANIEL  8.  SHALER.  J.  WOODWARD  MANNING. 

J.  D.   W.  FRENCH.  JAMES  STURGI8  PRAY. 
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Garden!. 

PATRICK  NORTON,  OF  Dobohbstib,  Chaibmah. 

CHAIRMEN  OF  THE  COMMITTEES  ON  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  VEGE- 
TABLES, AND  ARRANGEMENTS,  Ex  officii; 
HENRY  W.  WILSON.  JACKSON  T.  DAWSON. 

For  EBtablishing  Prises. 

WILLIAM  J.  STEWART,  or  Winchsstsb,  Cbaibican. 
CHAIRMEN  OF  THE  COMMITTEES  ON  PLANTS,  FLOWERS.  FRUITS,  VEGE- 
TABLES, AND  GARDENS,  Ex  officii*. 
WILLIAM  J.  MARTIN. 

Oonunittee  of  Arrangements. 

JOSEPH  H.  WOODFORD,  or  Boston,  Ohaibman. 
CHAIRMEN  OF  THE  COMMITTEES  ON  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  VEGE- 
TABLES, AND  GARDENS,  Ex  officiis, 
ROBERT  FARQUHAR. 


i 


MEMBERS   FOR   LIFE. 


Members  of  the  Society  and  all  other  persons  who  may  know  of  deaths^ 
changes  in  resideneSi  or  other  circumstances  showing  thai  the  following  list 
is  incorrect  in  any  particular^  will  confer  a  favor  by  promptly  communi- 
cating to  the  Secretary  any  needed  corrections. 

Information^  or  any  clew  to  it,  is  especially  desired  in  regard  to  members 
whose  names  are  marked  thus  f. 


Adams,  Henry  Saxton,  Dorchester. 
Adams,  Luther,  Newton. 
Alger,  Rev.  R.  F.,  Becket. 
Allen,  Hon.  Charles  H.,  Lowell. 
Allen,  Thomas,  Boston. 
Ames,  George,  Boston. 
Ames,  Oakes,  2d,  North  Easton. 
Ames,  Preston  Adams,  Boston. 
Amory,  Frederick,  Boston. 
Andrews,  Charles  L.,  Milton. 
Andrews,   Frank  W.,    Washington, 

D.C. 
Andros,  Milton,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Appleton,  Francis  H.,  Peabody. 
Appleton,  William  S.,  Boston. 
Ash,  John,  Pomfret  Centre,  Conn. 
Asmus,  Ernst  G.,    West    Hoboken, 

N.J. 
Atkins,  Edwin  F.,  Belmont. 

Bailey,  Jason  S.,  West  Roxbury. 
Bancroft,  John  C,  Boston. 
Banfield,  Francis  L.,  M.D.,  Worces- 
ter. 
Barber,  J.  Wesley,  Newton. 
Barnard,  James  M.,  Boston. 
Barnard,  Robert  M.,. Everett. 
Barnes,  Walter  S.,  Somerville. 
t  Barney,  Levi  C. ,  Boston. 
Barrett,  Edwin  S.,  Concord. 
Barry,  John  Marshall,  Boston. 


Barry,  William  C.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Bartlett,  Edmund,  Newburyport. 
Beal,  Leander,  Boston. 
Becker,  Frederick  C,  Cambridge. 
Beck  ford,  Daniel   R.,   Jr.,  Jamaica 

Plain. 
Beebe,  E.  Pierson,  Boston. 
Beebe,  Franklin  H.,  Boston. 
Beebe,  J.  Arthur,  Boston. 
Berry,  James,  Brookline. 
Blake,  Edward  D.,  Boston. 
Blake,  Francis,  Weston. 
Blake,  Frederick  A.,  Rochdale. 
Blakemore,  John  E.,  RosUndale. 
Blanchard,  John  W.,  Dorchester. 
Blinn,  Richard  D.,  Chicago,  III. 
Bliss,  William,  Boston. 

Boardman,  Samuel  M.,  Hyde  Park. 

Bdcher,  Prof.  Ferdinand,  Cambridge. 

Bockus,' Charles  £.,  Dorchester. 

Bosler,  Frank  C,  Carlisle,  Penn. 

Bowditch,  Azell  C,  Somerville. 

Bowditch,  Charles  P.,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Bowditch,  Ernest  W.,  Milton. 

Bowditch,  James  H.,  Brookline. 

Bowditch,  Nathaniel  L,  Fraraingham, 

Bowditch,  William  £.,  Roxbury. 

Bowker,  William  H.,  Boston. 

Brackett,  Cephas  H.,  Brighton. 

Brackett,  Charles  N.,  Watertown. 

Bresee,  Albert,  Hubbardton,  Vt. 
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Brewer,  Francis  W.,  Htngham. 
Briggi,  Williftm  S.,  Lincoln. 
Brigham,    WilUani    T.,     Honolulu, 

Hawaii. 
Brooks,  J.  Henry,  Milton. 
Brown,  Alfred  S.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Brown,  Charles  E.,  Yarmouth,  N.S. 
Brown,  Edward  J.,  Weston. 
Brown,  George  Barnard.,  Brook  line. 
Brown,  John  T.,  Newburyport. 
Bnllard,  John  R  ,  Dedham. 
Burlen,  William  H.,  Boston. 
Burnett,  Harry,  Southborough. 
Burr,  Matthew  H.,  Hingham. 
Buswell,  Frank  E.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Butler,  Aaron,  Wake^eld. 
Butler,  Edward  K.,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Cabot,  Edward  C,  Brookline. 
tCadness,  John,  Flushing,  N.Y. 
Cains,  William,  Soutii  Boston. 
Calder,  Augustus  P.,  Boston. 
Cameron,  Robert,  Cambridge. 
Campbell,  Francis,  Cambridge. 
Capen,  John,  Boston. 
Carlton,  Samuel  A.,  Boston. 
Carr,  Hon.  John,  Rozbury. 
Carter,  Charles  N.,  Boston. 
Carter,  Miss  Maria  E.,  Woburn. 
Cartwright,  Qeorge,  Dedham. 
Chadbourne,   Marshall     W.,    Mount 

Auburn. 
Chaffin,  John  C,  Newton. 
Chamberlain,  Chauncy  W.,  Boston. 
Chase,  Andrew  J.,  Lynn. 
Chase,  Daniel  E.,  Somerville. 
Chase,  George  B.,  Dedham. 
Chase,  William  M.,  Dorchester. 
Cheney,  Amos  P.,  Natick. 
Cheney,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.,  Welles- 

ley. 
Childs,  Nathaniel  R.,  Boston. 
Choate,  Charles  F.,  Southborough. 
Christie,  William,  Newton. 
Cjaflin,  Hon.  William,  Newtonyille. 
Clapp,  Edward  B.,  Dorchester. 
Clapp,  James  H.,  Dorchester. 


Clapp,  William  C,  Dorchester. 
Clark,  Benjamin  C,  Boston. 
Clark,  B.  Preston,  Cohasset. 
Clark,    Miss    Eleanor    J.,    Pomfret 

Centre,  Conn. 
Clark,  J.  Warren,  Rockrille. 
Clarke,  Miss  Cora  H.,  Boston. 
Cleary,  Lawrence,  West  Roxbury. 
Clough,  Micajah  Pratt,  Lynn. 
Cobb,  Albert  A.,  Brookline. 
Cobb,  John  C,  Milton. 
Coburn,  Isaac  E.,  Everett. 
Codman,  James  M.,  Brookline. 
Codman,  Ogden,  South  Lincoln. 
Collamore,  Miss  Helen,  Boston. 
Converse,  Elisha  S.,  Maiden. 
Converse,  Parker  L.,  Woburn. 
Coolidge,  Joshua,  Mount  Auburn. 
Cottle,  Henry  C,  Boston. 
Cowing,  Walter  H.,  West  Roxbury. 
Cox,  Thomas  A  ,  Dorchester. 
Coy,  Snmuel  I.,  Boston. 
Crawford,  Dr.  Sarah  M.,  Roxbury. 
Crocker,  Miss  S.  H.,  Boston. 
Crosby,  George  E.,  West  Medford. 
tCrowell,  Randall  H.,  Chelsea. 
Curtis,  Charles  F.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Cushing,  Livingston,  Weston. 
Cushing,  Robert  M.,  Boston. 

fDaggett,  Henry  C,  Boston. 
Damon,  Frederick  W.,  Arlington. 
Dana,  Charles  B.,  Wellesley. 
Davenport,  Albert  M.,  Watertown. 
Davenport,  Edward,  Dorchester. 
Davenport,  George  E.,  Medford. 
Davis,  John,  Lowell. 
I  Dawson,  Jackson  T.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Day,  William  F.,  Roxbury. 
Dee,  Thomas  W.,  Mount  Auburn. 
Denny,  Clarence  H.,  Boston. 
Denton,  Eben,  Dorchester. 
Dewson,  Francis  A.,  Newtonville. 
Dexter,  F.  Gordon,  Boston. 
Dickernian,  George  H.,  Somerville. 
Dike,  Charles  C,  Stoneham. 
Doliber,  Thomas,  Brookline. 
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Donald,  William,  West  Rozbury. 
Dorr,  George,  Dorchester. 
Dove,  George  W.  W.,  Andover. 
Dowse,  William  B.  H. ,  West  Newton. 
Draper,  Hon.  Eben  S.,  Hopedale. 
Dreer,  William  F.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dumaresq,  Herbert,  Chestnut  Hill. 
Dunlap,  James  H.,  Nashua,  N.H. 
Durant,  William,  Boston. 
Durfee,  George  B.,  Fall  River. 
Dutcher,  Frank  J.,  Hopedale. 

Eaton,  Horace,  Cambridge. 
Edgar,  William  W.,  Waverly. 
Eldredge,  H.  Fisher,  Boston. 
fEldridge,  E.  H.,  Roxbury. 
EUicott,  Joseph  P.,  Uoston. 
Elliot,  Mrs.  John  W.,  Boston. 
Elliott,  William  H.,  Brighton. 
Endicott,  William,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Endicott,  William,  3d,  Boston. 
Endicott,  William  E.,  Canton. 
Estabrook,  Arthur  F.,  Boston. 
Everett,  William,  Dorchester. 
Ewell,  Warren,  Dorchester. 

Fairchild,  Charles,  Boston. 
Falconer,  William,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Farlow,  Lewis  H.,  Newton. 
Farnsworth,  Mrs.  William,  Dedham. 
Farquhir,  James  F.  M.,  Roslindale. 
Farquhar,  John  K.  M.  L.,  Rozbury. 
Farquhar,  Robert,  Boston. 
Faxon,  John,  Quincy. 
Fewkes,  Arthur   H.,  Newton    High- 
lands. 
Finlayson,  Kenneth,  Brookline. 
Fisher,  James,  Roxbury. 
Flagg,  Augustus,  Boston. 
Fletcher,  George  V.,  Belmont. 
Fletcher,  J.  Henry,  Belmont. 
Fletcher,  John  W.,  Chelsea. 
Flint,  David  B.,  Boston. 
Foster,  Francis  C,  Cambridge. 
Fotller,  John,  Jr.,  Dorchester. 
Fowle,  George  W.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Fowle,  William  B.,  Auburndale. 


French,  J.  D.  Williams,  Boston. 
French,  Jonathan,  Boston. 
French,  S.  Waldo,  Jamaica  Plain. 
French,  W.  Clifford,  Cambridge. 
Frohock,  Roscoe  R.,  Maiden. 

Galloupe,  Charles  W.,  Swampscott. 

Galvin,  John,  Boston. 

Gardner,  George  A.,  Boston. 

Gardner,  George  P.,  Boston. 

fGardner,  Henry  N.,  Mount  Auburn. 

Gibbs,  Wolcott,  M.D.,  Newport,  R.I.- 

Gill,  George  B.,  Medford. 

Gillard,  William,  Harrison   Square, 
Dorchester. 

Gilmore,  E.  W.,  North  Easton. 
!   Gilson,  F.  Howard,  Reading. 

Glover,  Joseph  B.,  Boston. 

Goddard,  A.  Warren,  Brookline. 

Goddard,  Joseph,  Sharon. 

Goddard,  Mrs.  Mary  T.,  Newton. 

Goodell.  L.  W.,  Dwight. 

Gorham,  James  L.,  Jamaica  Plain. 

tGould,  Samuel,  Boston. 

Gowing,     Mrs.    Clara    E.,    Kendall 
Green. 

Gray,  James,  Wellesley. 

Gregory,  Hon.  James  J.  H.,  Marble- 
head. 

Grey,  Benjamin,  Maiden. 

Guild,  J.  Anson,  Brookline. 

Had  wen,  Obadiah  B.,  Worcester. 

Hale,  James  O.,  Byfield. 

Hall,  Edwin  A.,  Cambridgeport. 

Hall,  George  A.,  Chelsea. 

Hall,  George  R.,  M.D.,  Warren,  R.I. 
I   Hall,  Osborn  B.,  Maiden. 
I   Hall,  William  F.,  Brookline. 

Halliday,  William  H.,  South  Boston. 

Hammond,   Gardiner  G.,  New  Lon- 
don, Conn. 

Hammond,  George  W.,  Boston. 
j   Hanson,  P.  G.,  Woburn. 

fHarding,  George  W.,  Arlington. 

Harding,  Louis  B.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Hardy,  F.  D.,  Cambridgeport. 
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Harlow,  James  F.,  Quincy. 

Harris,  Charles,  Cambridge. 

Harris,  Thaddeus  William,  A.M., 
Keene,  N.U. 

Harwood,  George  Fred,  Newton. 

Haskell,  John  C,  Lynn. 

Hastings,  Levi  W.,  Brookline. 

Hatch,  Mrs.  C.  S.,  North  Cambridge. 

Hatch,  Edward,  Boston. 

Hathaway,  Seth  W.,  Marblehead. 

Hawken,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Rockland, 
Me. 

fHazeltine,  Hazen,  Boston. 

Hemenway,  Augustas,  Canton. 

Hensbaw,  Joseph  P..B.,  Boston. 

Hewett,  Miss  Mary  C,  Canton. 

Hews,  Albert  H.,  North  Cambridge. 

Hilbourn,  A.  J.,  Boston. 

Hill,  John,  Stoneham. 

Hittinger,  Jacob,  Mount  Auburn. 

Hoar,  Samuel,  Concord. 

Hodgkins,  John  £.,  Portsmouth, 
N.H. 

Hoitt,  Hon.  Charles  W.,  Nashua, 
N.H. 

Hollingsworth,  Amor  L.,  Milton. 

Hollis,  George  W.,  Grantyille. 

Holmes,  Edward  J.,  Boston. 

Holt,  Mrs.  Stephen  A.,  Winchester. 

Horner,  Mrs.  Charlotte  N.  S., George- 
town. 

Horsford,  Miss  Kate,  Cambridge. 

HoTey,  Charles  H.,  South  Pasadena, 
Cal. 

Hovey,  Stillman  S.,  Woburn. 

Howard,  Joseph  W.,  Somerville. 

Hubbard,  Charles  Wells,  Weston. 

Hubbard,  James  C,  Everett. 

Humphrey,  George  W.,  Dedham. 

Hunnewell,  Arthur,  Wellesley. 

Hunnewell,  Henry  Sargent,  Welles- 
ley. 

Hunnewell,  H.  Hollis,  Wellesley. 

Hunnewell,  Walter,  Wellesley. 

Hunt,  Dudley  F.,  Reading. 

Hunt,  Francis  W.,  Melrose. 

fHunt,  Franklin,  Boston. 


Hunt,  William  H.,  Concord. 

Jack,  John  George,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Jackson,  Charles  L.,  Cambridge. 
'  Jackson,  Robert  T.,  Dorchester. 
Janrrin,  William  S.,  Revere. 
Jenks,  Charles  W.,  Bedford. 
Johnson,  J.  Frank,  Boston. 
Jones,  Jerome,  Brookline. 
Jones,  Dr.  Mary  E.,  Boston. 
Jose,  Edwin  H.,  Cambridgeport. 

Kakas,  Edward,  West  Medford. 
Kellen,  William  V.,  Marion. 
Kelly,  George  B.«  Jamaica  Plain. 
Kendall,  D.  S.,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
Kendall,  Edward,  Cambridgeport. 
fKendall,  Joseph  R.,  San  Francisco r 

Cal. 
Kendall,  Dr.  Walter  G.,  Atlantic. 
Kendrick,  Mrs.  H.  P.,  Allston. 
Kennedy,   George   G.,    M.D.,  Roz- 

bury. 
Kent,  John,  Brookline. 
tKeyes,  E.  W.,  Denver,  Col. 
Keyes,  John  M.,  Concord. 
Kidder,  Charles  A. ,  Southborough. 
Kidder,  Nathaniel  T.,  Milton. 
fKimball,  A.  P.,  Boston. 
Kingman,  Abner  A.,  Brookline. 
Kingman,  C.  D.,  Middlehorough. 
Knapp,  Walter  H.,  Newtonville. 


Lancaster,  Charles  B.,  Newton. 
Lawrence,  Amory  A.,  Boston. 
Lawrence,  Amos  A.,  Boston. 
Lawrence,  James,  Groton. 
Lawrence,  John,  Groton. 
Learned,  Charles  A.,  Arlington. 
Lee,  Daniel  D.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Lee,  Francis  H.,  Salem. 
Leeson,    Hon.    Joseph  R.,   Newton^ 

Centre. 
Lemme,  Frederick,  Charlestown. 
Leuchars,  Robert  B.,  Brookline. 
Lewis,  William  G.,  Framingham. 
Lincoln,  George,  Hingham. 
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Lincoln,  Col.  Solomon,  Boston. 
Little,  James  L.,  Brookline. 
Lockwood,  Rhodes,  Boston. 
Lodge,  Richard  W.,  Swampscott. 
Loftus,  John  P.,  Dorchester. 
Loomis,  Elihu  G.,  Bedford. 
Lothrop,  William  S.  H.,  Boston. 
fLowder,  John,  Watertown. 
Lowell,  Augustus,  Boston. 
Lumb,  William,  Boston. 
Lunt,  William  W.,  Hingham. 
Lyman,  George  H.,  Wareham. 
Lyon,  Henry,  M.D.,  Charlestown. 

Mabbett,  George,  Plymouth. 
fMahoney,  John,  Bojton. 
Mallet,  E.  B.,  Jr.,  Freeport,  Maine. 
Mann,  James  F.,  Ipswich. 
Manning,  Jacob  W.,  Reading. 
Manning,  J.  Woodward,  Reading. 
Manning,  Mrs.  Lydia  B.,  Reading. 
Manning,  Robert,  Salem. 
Manning,  Warren  H.,  Brookline. 
Marshall,  Frederick  F.,  Chelsea. 
Marston,  Howard,  Boston. 
Mason,  Col.  Frederick,  Taunton. 
Matthews,  Nathan,  Boston. 
May,  Frederick  W.  G.,  Boston. 
McCarty,  Timotliy,  Providence,  R.I. 
McWilliam,  George,  Whitinsville. 
Melvin,  James  C,  West  Newton. 
Merriani,  Herbert,  Weston. 
Merrill,  Hon.  Moody,  Roxbury. 
Metivier,  James,  Cambridge. 
Milmore,  Mrs.  Joseph,  Washington, 

D.C. 
Minton,  James,  Boston. 
Mitton,  Edward  J.,  Brookline. 
Mixter,  George,  Boston. 
Monteith,  David,  Dedham. 
Montgomery,  Alexander,  Natick. 
Moore,  John  H.,  Concord. 
Morgan,  George  H.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
tMorse,  Samuel  F.,  Boston. 
Moseley,  Charles  H.,  Dorchester. 
Mudge,    George     A.,     Portsmouth, 

N.H. 


Murphy,  William  Bowen,  Boston. 
Mutch,  John,  Brookline. 

Newman,  John  R.,  Winchester. 
Newton,  Rev.  William  W.,  Pittsfleld. 
Nickerson,  George  A.,  Dedham. 
Norton,  Charles  W.,  Allston. 
Norton,  Edward  E.,  Boston. 

Oakman,  Hiram  A.,  North  Marsh- 
field. 

Olmsted,  Frederick  Law,  Jr.,  Brook- 
line. 

Olmsted,  John  Charles,  Brookline. 

Orpet,  Edward -0.,  South  Lancaster. 

Packer,  Charles  H.,  Boston. 
Paige,  Clifton  H.,  Mattapan. 
Palmer,  Julius  A.,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Parker,  Augustus,  Roxbury. 
Parker,  Charles  W.,  Boston. 
Partridge,  Horace,  North  Cambridge. 
Patten,  Marcellus  A.,  Tewksbury. 
Paul,  Alfred  W.,  Dighton. 
Peabody,  Francis  H.,  Boston. 
Peabody,  John  E.,  Boston. 
Peck,  O.  H.,  Denver,  Col. 
Peck,  William  G.,  Arlington. 
Perkins,  Edward  N.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
tPerry,  George  W.,  Maiden. 
Philbrick,      William      D.,     Newton 

Centre. 
Pierce,  Dean,  Brookline. 
Pierce,  George  Francis,  Dorchester. 
Poor,  John  R.,  Boston. 
Porter,  James  C,  Wollaston. 
Potter,   Joseph   S.,  Fredericksburg, 

Va. 
Prang,  Louis,  Roxbury. 
Pratt,  Laban,  Dorchester. 
Pratt,  Lucius  G.,  West  Newton. 
Pratt,  Robert  M.,  Boston. 
Pray,  Dr.  Mark  W.,  Boston. 
Prescott,  Eben  C,  New  York. 
Pringle,  Cyrus  G.,  Charlotte,  Vt 
Prouty,  Gardner,  Littleton. 
Putnam,  Joshua  H.,  Newton  Centre. 
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Quinby,  Hosea  M.,  M.D.,  Worcester. 

Raddin,  Everett  W.,    North  Cam- 
bridge. 

Rand,   Miss  Elizabeth    L.,   Newton 
Highlands. 

Rand,  Harry  S.,  North  Cambridge. 

Rand,  Oliver  J. ,  Cambridgeport. 

Rawson,  Warren  W.,  Arlington. 

Ray,  James  F.,  Franklin. 

Ray,  Hon.  Joseph  O.,  Franklin. 

Raymond,  Walter,  Boston. 

Read,  Charles  A.,  Manchester. 

Reardon,  John  B.,  Boston. 

Reed,  George  W.,  Boston. 

Rice,  George  C,  Worcester. 

Richards,  John  J.,  Boston. 

Richardson,  Charles  £.,  Cambridge. 

Rinn,  J.  Ph.,  Boston. 

Ripley,  Charles,  Dorchester. 

Ripley,  Ebed  L.,  Hingham  Centre. 

Robbins,  I.  Gilbert,  Melrose   High- 
lands. 

Robinson,  John,  Salem. 

Robinson,  Joseph  B.,  Dorchester. 

Robinson,  Warren  J.,  Somerville. 

Ross,  Henry,  Newtonville. 

Raddick,  William   H.,  M.D.,  South 
Boston. 

Russell,  George,  Woburn. 

Russell,  Hon.  John  E.,  Leicester. 

Russell,  Walter,  Arlington. 

Salisbury,  William  C.  G.,  Boston. 
Sanford,  Oliver  S.,  Hyde  Park. 
Sanger,  Mrs.  George  P.,  Boston. 
Sargent,  Charles  S.,  Brookline. 
Sawtelle,  Eli  A.,  Boston. 
Sawyer,  Timothy  T.,  Boston. 
Scorgie,  James  C,  Cambridge. 
fScott,  Charles,  Newton. 
Sears,  Miss  Clara  E.,  Boston. 
Sears,  J.  Montgomery,  Boston. 
Shaler,  Nathaniel  S.,  Cambridge. 
Shaw,  Christopher  C,  Milford,  N.H. 
Shorey,  John  L.,  Lynn. 
Shuman,  Hon.  A.,  Rozbury. 


Siebrecht,     H.   A.,   New    Rochelle^ 

N.Y. 
Skinner,  Francis,  Boston. 
Smith,  Benjamin  G.,  Cambridge. 
Smith,  Calvin  W.,  Wellesley  Hills. 
Smith,  Charles  H.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Smith,  Charles  S.,  Lincoln. 
Smith,  Edward  N.,  San  Francisco^ 

Cal. 
Smith,  George  O.,  Boston. 
Smith,  Thomas  Page,  Waltham. 
Snow,  Eugene  A.,  Melrose. 
Souther,  Charles  H.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Spaulding,  Edward,  West  Newton. 
Speare,  Alden,  Newton  Centre. 
Spooner,  William  H.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Sprague,  Hon.  Charles F.,  Brookline. 
Sprague,  Isaac,  Wellesley  Hills. 
Springall,  George,  Maiden. 
Stearns,  Frank  W.,  Newton. 
Stedman,  Henry  R.,  M.D.,   Roslin- 

dale. 
Stewart,  William  J.,  Winchester. 
Stone,  Charles  W.,  Boston. 
Stone,  Prof.  George  E.,  Amherst. 
Stone,  George  F.,  Chestnut  Hill. 
Strater,  Herman,  Rozbury. 
Strong,  William  C,  Wai>an. 
Sturgis,  Russell,  Manchester. 
Swain,  Charles  E.,  Rozbury. 
Sweet,  Everell  F.,  Maiden. 

Talbot,  Mrs.  I.  Tisdale,  Boston. 

Tarbell,  George  G.,  M.D.,  Boston. 

Taylor,  Horace  B.,  Portland,  Me. 

Temple,  Felker  L.,  Boston. 

Tenney,  C.  H.,  Methuen. 

Thompson,  Leonard,  Woburn. 

Thurlow,  Thomas  C,  West  New- 
bury. 

Tilton,  Stephen  W.,  Rozbury. 

Todd,  John,  Hingham. 

Tolman,  Benjamin,  Concord. 

Toppan,  Roland  W.,  Maiden. 

Torrey,  Everett,  Charlestown. 

Trepess,  Samuel  J.,  Glencove,  L.I., 
N.Y. 
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tTurner,  John  M.,  Dorchester. 
Turner,  Roswell  W.,  Boston. 

Vander-Woerd,  Charles,  Waltham. 
Vinal,  Miss  Mary  L.,  Somerville. 

Wakefield,  £.  H.,  Cambridge. 
Walcott,  Henry  P.,  M.D., Cambridge. 
Waldo,  C.  Sidney,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Wales,  George  0.,  Braintree. 
Walker,  Miss  Mary  S.,  Waltham. 
Walley,  Mrs.  W.  P.,  Boston. 
Walsh,  Michael  H.,  Wood's  Holl. 
Walton,  Daniel  G.,  Wakefield. 
Ward,  Francis  Jackson,  Rozbury. 
Ward,  John,  Newton  Centre. 
Ware,  Benjamin  P.,  Clifton. 
Ware,  Miss  Mary  L.,  Boston. 
Washburn,  Andrew,  Hyde  Park. 
Watson,      Benjamin     M.,    Jamaica 

Plain. 
Watson,  Thomas  A.,  East  Braintree. 
Watts,  Isaac,  Waverly. 
Webber,  Aaron  D.,  Boston. 
Webster,  Hollis,  Cambridge. 
Weld,   Christopher  Minot,   Jamaica 

Plain. 
Weld,  George  W.,  Newport,  R.I. 
Weld,  Richard  H.,  Boston. 
West,  Mrs.  Maria  L.,  Neponset. 


Weston,  Seth,, Revere. 
Wheeler,  Frank,  Concord. 
Wheeler,  Wilfred,  Concord. 
Wheelwright,  A.  C,  Brookline. 
Whitcomb,  William  B.,  Medford. 
White,  Francis  A.,  Brookline. 
White,  Joseph  H.,  Brookline. 
Whitney,  Arthur  E.,  Winchester. 
Whitney,  EUerton  P.,  Milton. 
Whittler,  Hon.  Charles,  Roxbury. 
Whittier,  George  E.,  Groton. 
Wilbur,  George  B.,  West  Newton. 
Wilder,  Edward  Baker,  Dorchester. 
Wilder,  Henry  A.,  Maiden. 
Willard,  E.  W.,  Newport,  R.I. 
Willcutt,  Levi  L.,  West  Roxbury. 
Williams,  Aaron  D.,  Boston. 
Williams,  Benjamin  B.,  Boston. 
Williams,  Philander,  Taunton. 
Willin,  George  W.,  Chelsea. 
Willis,  Joshua  C,  Rozbury. 
Wilson,  Col.  Henry  W.,  Boston. 
Wilson,  William  Power,  Boston. 
Winthrop,  Robert  C,  Jr.,  Boston 
Wood,  Edmund  M.,  Natick. 
Wood,  William  K.,  West  Newton. 
Woods,  Henry,  Boston. 
Wright,  George  C,  West  Acton. 
Wright,  John  G.,  Brookline. 
Wyman,  Oliver  B.,  Shrewsbury. 
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ANNUAL    MEMBERS. 


Members  of  the  Society  and  all  other  persons  who  may  know  of  deaths ^ 
thanges  of  residence ^  or  other  circumstances  showing  that  the  following  list 
is  inaccurate  in  any  pafiicular,  will  confer  a  favor  by  promptly  communi' 
eating  to  the  Secretary  the  needed  corrections. 


Allen,  Charles  L. ,  Floral  Park,  N.Y. 
AUes,  William  H.,  Hyde  Park. 
Anderson,  George  M.,  Milton. 
Arnold,  Mrs.  Anna  E.,  Rozbury. 
Arnold,    Miss     Sarah   L.,    Newton 

Centre. 
Atkinson,  Edward,  Brookline. 
Ayers,  Miss  Helen  F.,  Medford. 

Badlam,  William  H.,  Dorchester. 

Barker,  John  G.,  Melrose. 

Barr,  John,  Wellesley. 

Benedict,  Washington  G.,  Boston. 

Bigelow,  Arthur  J.,  Eastlake,  Wor- 
cester. 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  Nancy  J.,  South- 
borough. 

Bird,  John  L.,  Dorchester. 

Bliss,  Benjamin  K.,  East  Bridge- 
water. 

Blomberg,  Carl,  North  Easton. 

Bock,  William  A.,  North  Cambridge- 

BoUes,  William  P.,  M.D.,  Roxbury. 

BouY^,  Lander  M.,  Brookline. 

Boyden,  Clarence  F.,  Taunton. 

Braroan,  George  H.,  Newton. 

Breck,  Charles  H.,  Newton. 

Breck,  Charles  H.  B.,  Brighton. 

Brown, David  H.,  West  Medford. 

Brunton,  Frank,  Boston. 

Butler,  Edward,  Wellesley. 

-Carpenter,  Frank  O.,  West  Roxbury. 
OarroU,  James  T.,  Chelsea. 


I 


Carter,  Mrs.  Sarah  D.  J.,  Wilming- 
ton. 

Cary,  Miss  Alice  B.,  Lexington. 

Chase,  Joseph  S.,  Maiden. 

Chase,  Leverett  M.,  Roxbury. 

Chase,  Philip  A.,  Lynn. 

Chubbuck,  Isaac  Y.,  Roxbury. 

Clapp,  Henry  L.,  Roxbury. 

Clark,  John  W.,  North  Hadley. 

Clark,  Joseph,  Manchester. 

Clark,  Theodore  M.,  Newton ville. 

Clarke,  Frederick  £.,  Lawrence. 

Clinkaberry,  Henry  T.,  Trenton, 
N.J. 

Collins,  Frank  S.,  Maiden. 

Comley,  James,  Lexington. 

Coolidge,  David  H.,  Jr.,  Boston. 

Coolidge,  Sumner,  Mount  Auburn. 

Cotter,  Lawrence,  Dorchester. 

Cotting,  Charles  U.,  Boston. 

Councilman,  Prof.  W.  T.,  Boston. 

Crosby,  J.  Allen,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Curtis,  Joseph  H.,  Boston. 

Curtis,  Louville,  Tyngsborough. 

Davis,  Frederick,  Boston. 

Davis,  Frederick  S.,  West  Roxbury. 

Dawson,  Charles  Jackson,   Jamaica 

Plain. 
Dolbear,  Mrs.  Alice  J.,  College  Hill. 
Doran,  Enoch  E.,  Brookline. 
Dorr,  George  B.,  Boston. 
Doyle,  William  E.,  East  Cambridge. 
Duffley,  Daniel,  Brookline. 
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Eaton,  Warren  E.,  Reading^. 
Endicott,  Miss  Charlotte  M.,  Canton. 
Ewell,  Marshall  F.,  Marshfield  Hills. 

Fenno,  Warren,  Revere. 
•Fisher,  Sewall,  Framingham. 
Fitzgerald,  Desmond,  Brookline. 
Fletcher,  Fred  W.,  Auburndale. 
Forbes,  William  H.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Francis,  George  E.,  M.D.,  Worces- 
ter. 
French,  Charles  G.,  Utica,  N.Y. 
Frost,  Artemas,  Belmont. 
Frost,  George,  West  Newton. 
Frost,  Varnum,  Arlington. 
Fuller,  T.  Otis,  Keedham. 

Gibbon,  Mrs.  James  A.,  Brookline. 
Gill,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Medford. 
Oilman,    Hon.   Virgil    C,    Nashua, 

N.H. 
Grant,  Charles  E.,  Concord. 
Grew,  Henry  Sturgis,  Boston. 
Grey,  Thomas  J.,  Chelsea. 

Hall,  Charles  H.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Hall,  Stacy,  Boston. 
Hallstram,  Charles  W.,  Boston. 
Hargraves,     William    J.,    Jamaica 

Plain. 
Harris,  Frederick  L.,  Wellesley. 
Harrison,  C.  S.,  York,  Nebraska. 
Harrison,    Thomas,   Melrose    High- 

lands. 
Hartwell,  Samuel,  Lincoln. 
Hatfield.  T.  D.,  Wellesley. 
Henshaw,   Samuel,  West  Brighton, 

N.Y. 
Hersey,  Alfred  H.,  Hingham. 
Hersey,  Edmund,  Hingham. 
Hcustis,  Warren  H.,  Belmont. 
Hill,  J.  Willard,  Belmont. 
Hobbs,  George  M.,  Boston. 
Hollis,  George,  South  Weymouth. 
Horton,  Herbert  A.,  Brookline. 
Houghton,  George  S.,  West  Newton. 
Hubbard,  F.  Tracey,  Cambridge. 


Huston,  Miss  Katharine  W. ,  Jamaica 
Plain. 

Ireland,  Robert  D.,  Winthrop. 

James,  Robert  Kent,  Dorchester. 
Jameson,  G.  W.,  East  Lexington. 

Keith,  Miss   Mary  R.,  Washington » 

D.C. 
Kelsey,  Harlan  P.,  Boston. 
Kemp,  William  S.,  Brookline. 
Kennard,  Frederic  H.,  Brookline. 
Kenrick,  Miss  Anna  C,  Newton. 

Lancaster,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Roxbury. 
Lawrence,  Henry  8.,  Roxbury. 
Lincoln,  Miss  Agnes  W.,  Medford. 
,   Lomaz,  George  H.,  Somerville. 
Lombard,  Richard  T.,  Way  land. 
Loring,  Charles  G.,  Boston. 
Loring,  William  C.,  Beverly. 
Lothrop,  Thornton  K.,  Boston. 
Low,  Hon.  Aaron,  Hingham. 

Manda,  W.  A.,  South  Orange,  N.J. 
Manning,  A.  Chandler,  Reading. 
Martin,  William  J.,  Milton. 
Masten,  Cornelius  E.,  Roxbury. 
Maynard,  Charles,  North  Easton. 
McLaren,  Anthony,  Westwood. 
McMuUcn,  Edgar,  Boston. 
Meriam,  Horatio  C,  D.M.D.,  Salem. 
Merrill,  John  J.,  Roxbury. 
Milman,  William,  Roxbury. 
Moody,  Abner  J.,  Boston. 
Moore,  George  D.,  Arlington. 
Morgan,  George  M.,  Boston. 
Morison,  George  Abbot,  Cambridge. 
Moseley,    Frederick    Strong,    West 

Newbury. 
Munson,  Prof.  W.  M.,  Orono,  Me. 

Newton,  John  F.,  Roxbury. 
Nicholson,  William,  Framingham. 
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The  following  lectures  have  been  circulated  to  some  extent  in 
the  form  of  slips  reprinted  from  the  reports  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society  in  the  "  Boston  Evening  Transcript."  As 
here  presented,  the  lectures  are,  as  far  as  possible,  printed  jn  full, 
and  reports  of  Ihe  discussions  following  the  lectures  are  added, 
these,  where  it  appeared  necessary,  having  been  carefully  revised 
by  the  speakers. 

The  Committee  on  Lectures  and  Publication  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  repeat  what  they  have  before  stated,  that  the  Society  is 
not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  certainty  of  the  statements, 
the  correctness  of  the  opinions,  or  the  accuracy  of  the  nomen- 
clature, in  the  lectures  and  discussions  now  or  heretofore  pub- 
lished, all  of  which  must  rest  on  the  credit  or  judgment  of  the 
respective  writers  or  speakers,  the  Societ^y  undertaking  only  to 
present  these  papers  and  discussions,  or  the  substance  of  them, 
correctly. 

Aaron  Low,  ^  Committee  on 

J.  H.  BowDiTCn,  >  Lectures  and 
E.  W.  Wood,        )  Publicaiion. 
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BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  January  7,  1899. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  today  at  eleven 
o'clock,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

This  being  the  commencement  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  new 
board  of  Officers  and  Standing  Committees,  the  President,  Fkancis 
H.  Appleton,  delivered  the  usual  annual  address,  as  follows : 

Address  op  President  Appleton. 

Members  of  the  Massachusetts  ITortlcidtural  Society : 

The  question  again  comes  before  me.  What  can  I  say  to  you 
that  shall  sufficiently  tell  you  a  story  of  our  more  recent  work, 
and  which  you  may  not  learn  through  the  respective  reports  of 
the  Secretary  and  Librarian,  Treasurer  and  Superintendent  of 
Building,  and  our  several  Committees  —  and  which  story  shall 
tend  to  promote  the  chartered  objects  of  this  Society  ? 

Permit  me  first  to  go  back  to  a  period  when  the  matter  of  pro- 
moting better  agriculture  by  organized  effort  was  early  planned, 
after  a  brief  reference  to  the  most  systematic  organized  effort 
that  we  have  before  us,  in  this  nation,  at  the  present  time. 

At  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  Washing- 
ton, we  find,  under  its  title,  a  most  complete  classification  for  all 
the  working  Bureaus  and  Divisions,  and  they  doing  scientific  and 
practical  work,  earnestly  directed,  from  the  Secretary's  (a  Cabinet 
officer)  office  down,  in  their  aim  to  do  all  that  seems  wise  to 
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advance  and  protect  the  many  agricultural  industries  throughout 
this  extensive  Nation. 

So  important  a  work  is  that  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
with  its  collections,  from  a  business  standpoint,  that  more  sub- 
stantial fireproof  buildings,  with  greater  economic  arrangement 
of  the  interior  than  now  exists,  have  from  time  to  time  been 
advised  ;  and  such  advice  should  be  given  most  careful  thought 
and  planning  preparatory  to  the  hoped-for  time  when  Congress 
shall  in  due  course  authorize  such  improvements  as  shall  be 
deemed  wise. 

In  said  Department  horticultural  matters  have  their  place  in 
the  appropriate  Bureaus  and  Divisions,  as  we  recognize  them  in 
our  varied  work  here  by  Committee  designations,  and  in  our 
Prize  Lists,  and  otherwise. 

Shortly  before  1790  the  men  of  government  and  business. 
General  Washington  and  those  who  were  his  near  associates,  saw 
that  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  Nation  —  and  the  term 
'^  agricultural "  was  used  in  its  broad  sense  —  needed  the  stimulus 
of  organization  to  advance  the  character  and  quantity  of  its 
products  in  order  better  to  supply  the  markets  of  our  land. 

In  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Caro- 
lina, influential  men  of  those  States,  in  their  centres  of  business, 
organized  societies  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  its  varied 
forms.  The  early  agricultural  societies,  with  their  occasional  — 
or  annual  —  assembling  of  persons  on  Market  or  Fair  Day, 
became  promoters  of  agriculture  and  trade,  composed  in  their 
membership  of  business  and  professional  men  of  that  period, 
who  were  closely  in  touch  with  the  best  financial  methods  and 
needs,  and  who  had  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  State 
at  heart. 

At  those  assemblages,  in  the  interest  of  agriculture  (farming 
and  horticulture,  etc.),  we  have  evidence  that  the  participants  had 
a  care  for  the  wise  conduct  of  affairs  of  state,  and  that  the  selec- 
tion of  men  of  high  character  and  well-directed  purpose  was  not 
lost  sight  of  as  a  factor  in  the  advancement  of  the  leading 
charge  confided  to  their  care. 

They  realized  that  public  and  private  affairs  were  in  the  most 
wholesome  condition  when  public  office  was  administered  most 
wisely. 

In  our  own  State  a  Society   for  Promoting  Agriculture  was 
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established  in  1792,  and,  by  its  early  influence,  similar,  but  more 
local  bodies  were  soon  organized  to  promote  the  good  work 
throughout  the  State,  which  enlisted  the  leading  men  of  business 
in  most  of  our  counties.  The  publication  then  known  as  the 
"  New  England  Farmer  "  was  an  early  mouthpiece  of  these  efforts, 
as  were  also  the  earliest  publications  of  the  parent  Society. 

Much  was  there  published  from  the  pen  of  the  best  informed 
men  of  those  days  to  promote  better  work,  more  intelligent  work ; 
to  encourage  invention  in  the  line  of  agricultural  implements, 
or  the  importation  of  implements  and  live  stock  better  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  our  people,  etc.  Market  gardening  and  general 
horticulture  are  a  natural  outgrowth  of  more  intensive  farming, 
and  more  intensive  farming  is  the  profitable  type  of  farming  for 
our  New  England  agriculturist  to  adopt  in  his  own  and  the  State's 
interest. 

Turning  to  the  founding  of  this  Society,  we  find,  among  those 
who  were  at  the  first  meeting,  men  who,  as  patriot-farmers,  had 
been  interested  in  the  establishing  of  the  earliest  agricultural  so- 
cieties, with  the  Hon.  John  Lowell  in  the  chair.  General  H.  A. 
S.  Dearborn,  pf  Roxbury,  of  horticultural  fame,  became  first 
President,  and  drafted  the  first  constitution ;  and  the  State  was 
well  represented  in  our  early  membership. 

This  Society  first  existed  as  a  collection  of  active  members, 
with  little  propert}^,  and  members  were  sought  and  needed  to  give 
to  the  Society  the  living  strength  that  was  essential  to  its  char- 
tered objects.  The  activity  and  ability  of  that  earnest  early 
membership  was  then  our  capital,  but  money  was  sought  to  en- 
hance possibilities  in  other  directions. 

Whatever  simple  prizes  were  early  offered  proved  a  great  spur 
to  improved  horticulture,  and  stimulated  a  largely  increased  inter- 
est in  horticulture  among  our  men  of  wealth,  and  commercial 
growers.  Without  the  former,  horticulture  would  have  advanced 
slowly  indeed. 

The  demand  for  a  high  quality  of  products  was  an  important 
result ;  and  the  Boston  and  Massachusetts  markets  responded 
in  a  manner  that  has  always  been  a  credit  and  an  honor  to  this 
State. 

Today,  with  the  splendid  record  of  success  that  this  Society  has 
achieved  since  the  17th  of  March,  1829,  —  seventy  years,  —  meas- 
ured by  the  results  it  can  claim  to  have  attained  in  many  ways,  by 
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the  superb  library  of  publications  that  has  been  wisely  accumu- 
lated for  horticultural  study,  with  its  unique  card  catalogue  of 
plates,  as  well  as  card  catalogue  of  other  contents,  and  with  its  real 
estate  on  this  site,  all  of  which  is  forever  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
charitable  horticultural  advancement,  as  the  Act  of  Incorporation 
states,  —  which  is  "  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  improving 
the  science  and  practice  of  horticulture,  and  promoting  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  various  species  of  trees,  fruits,  plants,  and  vege- 
tables, and  the  introduction  of  new  species  and  varieties;  .  .  . 
to  receive  donations,  bequests,  and  devises  for  promoting  the  ob- 
jects of  said  Society,"  —  today,  I  repeat,  the  Society  has  much  to 
be  proud  of.  With  the  influence  that  its  exhibits  have  exercised 
around  us,  with  the  value  to  individuals  that  the  Society  has 
been  by  holding  before  all  people  a  high  standard  of  excellence  as 
to  what  can  and  should  be  striven  for,  —  with  all  these  charac- 
teristics, the  honor  and  value  in  our  membership  have  greatly  en- 
hanced. 

Thus  also  is  the  importance  to  the  community  of  this  Society 
to  be  gauged  and  appreciated. 

While  serving  for  several  years  upon  your  Library  Committee, 
I  became  familiar  with  the  great  benelits  that  would  result  from 
increased  shelf  room ;  and  then,  at  the  request  of  that  Committee, 
you  approved  of  suggested  improvements  that  gave  a  gallery, 
and  consequent  additional  shelves.  A.  wise  continuity  of  pur- 
chases must  be  made  to  keep  useful,  sets  of  publications  com- 
plete; and  the  purchase  of  needed  works,  when  a  chance  offers, 
is  an  important  factor  in  keeping  your  library  up  to  date.  Its 
natural  increase  is  inevitable,  unless  it  is  allowed  to  deteriorate, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  latter  is  not  your  wish,  so  far  as  is 
wisely  within  our  ability. 

A  variety  of  ideas  for  improving  the  accommodation  for  the 
general  purposes  of  our  Society  have  from  time  to  time  been  pre- 
sented to  your  Executive  Committee,  or  the  Society,  in  which  I 
have  taken  part.  All  have  been  either  in  the  direction  of  an 
improvement  of  the  present  site,  or  a  change  of  site,  with,  in 
either  case,  far  better  and  more  liberal  general  accommodations. 
All  have  had  my  approval  from  a  certain  standpoint,  but  it  has 
been  decided  inexpedient  and  undesirable  to  adopt  either  plan. 
The  noise  which  surrounds  this  building,  and  which  has  been  a 
great  detriment  to  our  work,  could  be  greatly  mitigated  were  a 
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smoodier  paTement  to  be  laid  on  the  adjoining  streets,  and  such 
vonld  seem  to  be  a  prospective  benefit  to  all  occupants  of  build- 
ings in  our  neighborhood.  Our  work  is  of  such  a  pnt  homo  pHhfieo 
character  that,  with  a  fair  concurrence  of  those  owning  and  occupy* 
ing  buildings  around  us«  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
City  would  grant  us  a  hearing,  with  the  prospect  of  a  favorable 
result  in  this  direction  ? 

Would  that  it  might  be  possible  for  rubber  tires  to  be  required 
for  all  city  vehicles,  and  rubber  heels  on  shoes  for  all  city  horses ! 
Thas  until  automobile  vehicles  come  into  general  use,  the  condi> 
tion  of  the  inhdbitant  of  the  cit^-  would  become  mitigateil  by 
more  restful  surroundings. 

Would  not  such  conditions  delight  our  audiences,  and  spur  on 
the  workers  in  our  midst  in  their  charitable  horticultural  efforts 
while  we  remain  at  this  location  ? 

A  certain  guidance  and  control  of  the  direction  of  city  traflic, 
with  paving  on  the  several  streets  and  boulevards  suited  to  their 
several  chief  uses,  is,  I  believe,  found  useful  from  both  commer- 
cial and  sanitary  points  of  view  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  and 
seems  an  appropriate  thought  at  this  time,  and  a  respectful  sug- 
gestion for  the  consideration  of  others. 

Some  years  ago,  I  am  informed,  the  authorities  having  in 
charge  the  State's  newly  made  Back  Bay  land  made  a  most  at- 
tractive oflfer  to  this  Society  (I  have  been  told  without  cost)  of 
one-half  of  the  square  of  land  where  the  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy now  stands,  if  they  would  occupy  it.  Acceptance  was  then 
deemed  against  the  Society's  interest,  and  the  offer  was  declined 
from  necessity. 

Should  such  a  proposition  come  from  State  or  City,  at  some 
future  time,  where  the  work  of  this  Society  could  be  conducted 
under  its  chartered  obligations,  with  administration  and  library 
rooms  in  a  main  structure,  and  with  an  exhibition  hall  of  ample 
size  and  well  lighted  attached  upon  the  ground  level,  we  miglit 
find  a  foi*tunate  status  confronting  us. 

With  an  exhibition  hall  into  which  teams,  carrying  plants, 
could  be  driven,  and  there  unloaded  safely  from  risk  of  frost,  and 
where,  at  times  of  exhibitions,  the  aisles  would  be  broad  enough 
to  allow  invalid  chairs  to  be  pushed  without  undue  inconven- 
ience to  pedestrians,  we  should  possess  that  ideal  condition  of 
which  few  other  localities  could  boast. 
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But  this  or  any  other  change  of  location  can  only  be  possible 
when  our  present  quarters  are  desired  much  more  by  others  than 
by  ourselves.  Inducements  in  this  direction  have  been  courted 
without  yet  meeting  with  sufficient  success. 

The  Royal  (national)  Agricultural  Society  of  England  pub- 
lishes quarterly  bulletins,  which  form  their  Transactions,  and 
which  are  so  much  in  demand  at  sale  by  non-members  that  they 
are  a  source  of  income  to  that  Society,  and  are  issued  with  per- 
fect regularity. 

Why  should  not  our  Society  aim  to  establish  her  Transftctions 
upon  such  a  basis,  in  due  time,  that  they  shall  Become  as  desir- 
able in  their  chosen  line,  and  in  proportion  to  our  resources,  as 
are  the  English  Agricultural  Society's  in  their  chosen  line? 
Whether  they  filled  a  place  before  the  public  that  would  be  help- 
ful and  desirable  would,  in  part,  be  shown  by  the  demand  for 
them,  and  from  the  amount  of  receipts  from  their  sale. 

At  least  let  all  who  now  contribute  to  their  contents  or  their 
making  combine  to  secure  the  prompt  issue,  in  proper  time,  of 
what  we  now  publish,  which  certainly  can  be  easily  possible  if  all 
will  remember  that  promptness  of  action,  and  presentation  of 
all  papers  and  reports  in  form  for  the  printer,  are  necessary 
factors. 

Certainly  our  members  can  demand  the  receipt  of  Transactions 
on  time;  otherwise  they  l)ecome  of  inferior  value,  and  propor- 
tionately a  discredit  to  the  Society. 

My  intimate  connection,  first,  with  the  Bussey  Institution  at 
Harvard  University  for  several  years,  and  later  with  the  State's 
Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Stations,  for  a  longer  time, 
while  my  interest  in  these  institutions  still  continues,  enables 
me  to  bear  witness  to  the  excellent  work  done  there  for  the  cause 
of  horticulture  and  for  those  who  would  be  trained  in  agricul- 
tural principles,  or  taught  to  become  working  horticulturists. 
I  must  be  permitted  here  to  call  special  attention  to  that  work 
which  is  being  so  earnestly  done  at  Amherst  and  at  said  Univer- 
sity, and  which  is  in  line  with  the  chartered  objects  of  our 
Society.  There  is  ample  room  for  all  that  can  be  accomplished 
to  advance  the  knowledge  of  horticulture  and  horticultural 
methods  at  both  places ;  and  I  believe  that  there  is  no  line  of 
work,  if  wisely  applied,  that  can  do  more  to  advance  the  con- 
ditions of  the  surface  of  this  Bay  State,  Massachusetts,  dii-ectly 
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■A.  « 

All  ^1:.^  'wzl  ':»-rL-r.:  MjL>'5a.\u.5^r:s  t^vuus*^  :*.-i^  <ur:.ivV  v^f  M»$^ 

Tb*  i:i"r-r»r-t  ir.  S  1  -••!  G^r^iras  ar.a  CL:1  irvn's  Hertx4rium>  has 
in»'>:aff^i  HI  1  :f  r»r«.>-r-:  y.Mr>-  At  iLi?  I.k>l  exhiliirion,  in  IV^Viu- 
t»s-r,  l'*l<^.  ^i.-rr**  vk.<  zL-<  5;vui?  eiifV.^jh  in  U»:a  halls  for  tho  dis- 
^Liv  i'f  ^le  .:-l-l.irri-"^  hr-rroriumSw  Ti.e  iju^ilitv  of  the  work  is 
r^i»-'rt«^i  t=-i»>-l>:.:  '  v  :^e  Commiri^^,  This  vearlv  exhibition 
af?  •r'i'i  t»:-tai.:>ts  ^r:  •jT*'^»rt';r.itT  to  studv  the  variations  of  plants 
^TOJra  TIT.  i^r  -iin^-r^i*:  d-ii  :::i«in>.  and  to  refrv-^h  t:;t»ir  memories 
Tith  virT*'*  •-•f  J  lar.ts  ii».»t  o»mmonlT  seen,  niider  favt»raWe  ivn- 
«l:tit,«r."5-  The  jath«*nn.r  of  such  e«^lleeti*.»ns  incites  ehiUlren  to 
bevrin  the  >r^  ly  of  points,  aiui  is  a  srreat  inrtnem^  in  eultivating 
th*-  p-'wers  *ji  «jlri»-rvatiou,  whirh  are  usefnl  factors  in  advanoeil 
striilv  ar^d  in  -ifter  life.  Its  e^hu^itional  vahie  is  |dain,  and  tlie 
ivi^lar  scci?^r>sit»n  of  voluntary'  exhibitors  shows  that  this  vahie 
is  ap[ire**iate«l  hy  jiarents  and  those  who  are  intetestetl  in  the 
pp»j«er  eiint-ation  of  t'hihlren. 

The  >tu«iy  of  livinij  plants  in  a  Si"h«x>l  ganlen,  ttuui^h  more  dif- 
ti«-nlt  V)  start  and  sn stain,  has  still  irreater  valne.  Hnt  many 
plants  •-an  only  lie  stu«lieil  in  the  dry  state  luul  with  cv>loreil 
plates.  Withont  life  and  irrowth  hortieultnral  pursuits  are  im- 
possible, and  the  rejiorts  of  the  establishment  of  children's  ir»fcr- 
dens,  as  is  the  case,  are  encouniginij  and  indicative  of  the  wide- 
^pread  influence  of  this  Horticultural  SoiMety. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  the  courses  of  instruction  in  our 
more  rural  schools  would  be  much  more  usefnl  ti)  their  students 
if  more  of  the  teachers  there  were  trained  to  understand,  and 
were  directed  to  teach,  the  natural  sciences ;  and  to  train  those 
young  minds  more  by  teaching  them  of  the  wonderful  ways  that 
Nature  works  in,  in  many  objects  all  a1>out  them. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  our  agricultural,  farming,  aiul 
horticultural  institutions  of  learning  aiv  too  often  pla(»ed  at  a 
considerable  disadvantage  on  account  of  no  knowledge  of  those 
rudimentary  studies  that  not  only  would  help  thein  l>etter  to  un- 
derstand more  advanced  instruction,  but  would  enable  them  the 
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better  to  understand  the  practical  work  upon  their  own  homes 
did  they  elect  to  remain  there  and  take  part  in  this  care ;  this 
latter  in  addition  to  the  increased  power  of  observation  that  I 
have  already  mentioned. 

Recognizing,  as  we  do  in  our  Society,  the  value  of  herbariums, 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  the  merits 
and  needs  of  the  Gray  Herbarium  of  Harvard  University.  This 
large  collection  of  scientific  specimens  of  plants  has  been  devel- 
oped through  a  long  period  of  years,  and  with  great  care.  It  has 
formed  the  basis  for  the  publication  of  many  of  the  best  botanical 
works  produced  in  America,  and  its  staff  has  for  years  been 
ever  ready  to  give  expert  determinations  of  plants  submitted  for 
identification.  The  importance  of  having  in  our  region  an  estab- 
lishment of  this  kind  should  be  clear,  not  only  to  botanists,  but 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  horticulture,  pharmacy,  or  any  other 
occupation  in  which  critical  discrimination  of  plants  is  of  funda- 
mental importance.  Through  the  scientific  activity  at  the  Gray 
Herbarium  hundreds  of  newly  discovered  plants  have  been  de- 
scribed and  classified.  Many  of  the  species  thus  brought  to  light 
have  a  high  value  in  horticulture,  while  others  possess  important 
therapeutic  qualities.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  this  way, 
and  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  further  scientific  classifica- 
tion of  plants  —  by  bringing  out  species  of  economic  value,  new 
drugs,  important  acquisitions  for  horticulture  and  agriculture  — 
will  contribute  much  to  human  welfare  and  happiness.  For  these 
reasons  it  should  be  a  matter  of  interest  that  one  of  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  thoroughly  equipped  herbariums  in  America 
should  receive  the  support  of  which  it  now  stands  in  pressing 
need. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  authorized  a  permanent  Com- 
mittee on  Forestry  and  Roadside  Improvement,  composed  of  most 
competent  men,  but  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  prepare  any 
form  of  action  as  yet.  Perhaps  legislative  matters  may  be  so 
presented  that  opportunities  will  be  soon  offered  which  will 
invite  the  action  of  the  Society  through  our  Committee. 

Forestry  and  roadside  improvements  are  most  important  factors 
in  the  teaching  of  economic  action  and  care  in  the  State's  agri- 
cultural conditions.  We  must  study  probable  future  needs  to 
decide  what  is  best  for  us  to  do  today  in  such  matters,  and  be 
influenced  by  past  experiences,  in  our  own  and  other  countries,  in 
coming  to  conclusions. 
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Id  terminating  these  brief  words  of  address  I  want  to  express, 
first,  a  regret.  I  had  tried  to  find  some  complete  account  of  those 
homes  and  gardens  of  early  Boston  which  were  once  conspic- 
uous for  their  distinguished  architectural  effect  in  the  buildings 
and  fences,  and  which  marked  an  early  period  of  horticultural 
beauty,  effort,  and  appreciation  of  that  art.  My  regret  is  that 
in  no  single  work  have  I  found  so  complete  a  collection  of  de- 
scriptions of  those  historic  homes  and  gardens  as  is  deserved  by 
the  facts. 

Such  a  publication  is  certainly  an  omission  in  the  history  of 
this  city,  which,  I  believe,  has  made  and  is  still  to  make  history 
for  itself  of  a  truly  noted  and  advanced  character,  considered 
sesthetically  as  well  as  from  a  business  standpoint. 

A  beautiful  work  upon  the  more  recent  public  buildings  in  this 
city  has  lately  issued ;  may  it  be  possible  for  a  parallel  work  to 
issue  on  the  historic  subject  to  which  I  have  i*eferred  ?  Had  the 
"  touch  the  button  and  it  does  the  rest "  kodak  existed,  in  those 
early  days,  many  such  a  work  would  have  issued  long  ago ;  but 
memory  must  now  be  the  kodak  from  whose  films  alone  can  such 
a  work  be  completed. 

And  in  conclusion,  fellow-meral)ers,  while  we  continue  to  re- 
main in  this  building,  and  on  this  site,  we  must  adapt  ourselves 
to  it  as  best  we  can ;  and  make  the  most  of  its  opportunities, 
overriding  its  inconveniences,  if  we  cannot  eliminate  them. 

I  have  been  helped  by  a  considerable  number  of  people  in  pre- 
senting to  you  the  several  plans  that  I  had  hoped  might  be  possi- 
ble of  execution,  and  I  desire  to  thank  them  for  their  unsuccessful 
cooperation. 

It  is  possible  that  a  temporary  stack-room  for  books,  above  our 
stairway  in  the  front  hall,  with  openings  from  the  gallery,  might 
relieve  the  very  congested  condition  of  our  books,  and  bring 
many  volumes  into  use  that  now  are  buried  and  sought  for.  I 
ask  that  the  Library  Committee  give  this  matter  consideration 
again. 

Let  me  appeal  to  the  Chairmen  of  all  Committees  again,  to 
have  all  lectures  and  their  reports  ready  early  for  the  printer,  so 
that  they  may  not  be  a  factor  to  prevent  the  prompt  issue,  in 
future,  of  our  Transactions. 

I  have  deemed  it  a  distinguished  honor  to  be  permitted  to  hold 
the  office  of  President  for  what  will  have  been  —  God  willing  — 
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four  years  on  Jan.  1,  1900,  and  I  trust  that  this  last  year  before 
we  commence  on  the  nineteen  hundreds  may  see  good  work  done 
to  promote  that  which  will  be  best  for  this  Society  under  its 
chartered  objects. 

Hon.  Virgil  C.  Oilman  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be 
presented  to  the  President  for  his  annual  address,  valuable  both 
for  its  historical  information  and  its  practicaf  suggestions.  This 
motion  was  unanimously  passed,  the  (question  being  put  by  Vice- 
President  Benjamin  P.  Ware.  The  President  briefly  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  the  appreciation  by  the  Society  of  his  address. 

The  appropriatioDs  reported  by  the  Executive  Committee  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  November,  1898,  came  up  for  final  action,  and 
were  Unanimously  voted,  as  follows : 

For  Prizes  and  Gratuities  for  the  year  1899  : 


For  I'iauts      .... 
For  Flowers    .... 
For  Fruits      .... 
For  Vegetables 
For  Gaixieus,  Greenhouses,  etc. 

Total   .... 


$2,000 

2,668 

1,732 

1,200 

oOO 

$8,100 


The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported a  recommendation  that  the  Society  make  the  following  fur- 
ther appropriations  for  the  year  1899  : 

For  Gratuities  for  Native  Plants $50 

For  the  increase  aud  preservation  of  the  Library     .         .        1,000 
For  the  Committee   on    Lectures  and   Publication,   this 
sum  to  include  the  income  of  the  John  Lewis  Russell 
Fund 300 

For  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  this  sum  to  cover 

all  extraordinary  expenses  of  said  Committee       .         .  400 

For  the  Committee  on  School  Gardens  and  Children's 
Herbariums,  this  sum  to  cover  all  incidental  expenses 
of  said  Committee,  and  to  be  paid  through  the  usual 
channels     .         .         .         .         .         .  •      .         .         .  250 

For  the  salaries  of  the  Treasurer  and  Superintendent  and 

Secretary  and  Librarian      ......        3,000 
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This  report  was  UDanimously  adopted,  and  the  appropriationB 
recommended  were  voted. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee  had  appointed  Charles  Vj,  Richardson 
Treasurer  and  Superintendent  of  the  Building,  and  Robert  Man- 
ning Secretary  and  Librarian,  for  the  year  1899. 

Joseph  H.  Woodford  announced  the  decease  of  Charles  N. 
Brackett,  for  thirty-two  years  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Vegetables,  «ud  nominaU'd  Warren  Howard  Heustis  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Vegetables,  and  Joshua  C.  Stone  to 
fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Committee.  After  some  discussion  it  was 
voted  that  the  Secretary  cast  one  ballot  for  these  gentlemen, 
which  was  done,  and  they  were  declared  by  the  Chair  to  be  duly 
elected. 

On  motion  of  William  C.  Strong,  it  was  voted  that  the  Chair 
appoint  a  Committee  of  three  to  preiiare  a  memorial  of  Mr.  Brack- 
ett,  and  Mr.  Woodford,  Mr.  Heustis,  and  Varuum  Frost  were 
accordingly  appointed. 

On  motion  of  Henry  L.  Clapp,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
School  Gardens  and  Children's  Herbariums,  it  was  voted  that  all 
preniiums  and  gratuities  awarded  i^y  that  Committee  be  payable 
on  the  first  of  January,  after  such  awards  are  made,  as  are  all 
other  awards. 

The  President  added  William  P.  Rich  to  the  Committee  on 
School  Gardens  and  Children's  Herbariums. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Schedule  of  Prizes  for  1899  was 
ready,  and  also  that  a  statement  of  the  changes  therein  from  the 
schedule  for  1898  had  been  printed  for  distribution. 

Also  that  the  programme  of  lectures  for  the  season  of  1899  was 
ready,  and  the  first  lecture  was  announced  by  the  President. 

The'meeting  then  adjourned  to  Saturday,  February  4. 
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MEETING   FOR   LECTURE  AND   DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  January  14,  1899. 

A  meeting  for  Lecture  and  Discussion  was  holden  today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the  chair. 

This  lecture  was  delivered  on  Ihe  John  Lewis  Russell  foun- 
dation. The  Committee  regret  that  they  are  unable  to  present 
more  than  the  following  synopsis  of  it : 

Ancient  and  Modern  Theories  of  Disease,  with  Special 
Reference  to  Diseases  of  Plants  caused  by  Parasitic 
Fungi. 

By  William  T.  Sbdqwick,  Profeaaor  of  Biology,  MaBsachaseUa  Institute  of 

Technology,  Boston. 

Perhaps  next  in  importance  among  the  great  scientific  discoveries 
of  the  century  to  the  establishment  of  the  theory  of  evolution  has 
been  our  progress  in  the  knowledge  and  interpretation  of  disease, 
whether  of  plants  or  of  animals.  In  this  direction  the  change  in 
our  point  of  view  within  the  last  hundred  years  has  been  enormous, 
and  it  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  review  briefly  the  history  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  disease.  Before  doing  this, 
however,  we  sliall  do  well  to  remember  that  zoology  and  botany 
are  now  regarded  not  merely  as  distinct  sciences,  but  also  as 
hemispheres  of  one  greater  science,  biology.  In  order  to  show 
the  practical  value  of  this  point  of  view  it  need  only  be  remem- 
bered that  if  plant  life  and  animal  life  are,  as  we  now  believe, 
essentially  similar,  plant  diseases  and  animal  diseases  may  well 
resemble  each  other  not  only  in  character,  but  also  in  origin,  and 
even  as  regards  prevention. 

Assuming  the  fundamental  similarity  of  constitution  and  be- 
havior which  it  is  now  admitted  prevails  between  plants  and 
animals,  we  must  next  remember  that,  in  the  words  of  Huxley, 
^^  the  fundamental  conception  of  a  living  body  as  a  physical 
mechanism  ...  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  modern  as  con- 
trasted with  ancient  physiology."  Health  and  disease  thus  become 
to  physiologists  terms  of  precise  and  definite  meaning,  indicating, 
as  they  do,  actual  states  or  conditions  of  a  living  body.  A 
moment's  consideration  will  show  that  it  is  essentially  no  more 
difficult  to  comprehend  the  idea  of  a  general  state  or  condition  of 
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a  living  body  than  a  general  state  or  condition  of  a  lifeless  body, 
such  as  a  stone,  a  piece  of  iron,  a  watch,  or  a  locomotive.  Very 
much  in  the  same  sense  that  a  watch  Is  a  time-piece,  a  living  body 
is  a  life-piece.  If  a  watch  appears  to  be  in  good  order  and  run- 
ning well,  we  say  that  it  is  a  good  and  normal  time-piece,  and  if  a 
plant  appears  to  be  in  good  order  and  doing  well,  we  call  it  a  nor- 
mal or  healthy  plant,  but  if  it  is  out  of  order,  or  not  doing  well, 
we  say  that  it  is  in  a  state  of  disease.  Health  thus  becomes  the 
normal  and  disease  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  living  mechan- 
ism. Again,  the  living  machine  may  wear  out.  No  matter  how 
well  cared  for  or  how  cleverly  managed,  old  age  finally  creeps 
over  it;  and  death  is  the  final  stoppage  of  the  vital  machinery. 
A  modern,  scientific,  and  helpful  view  of  the  causes  of  disease  is 
one  which  classifies  them  according  to  their  place  of  origin  and 
regards  them  as  either  (a)  Intrinsic,  or  arising  from  within  the 
body  proper ;  or  (b)  Extrinsic,  or  arising  outside  the  body  or  act- 
ing upon  it  from  without.  In  other  words,  diseases  may  be  held 
to  be  due  either  to  defects  in  the  constitution  or  construction  of 
the  vital  mechanism  —  its  timber  or  its  workmanship  —  or  else  to 
external  or  unfavorable  influences  acting  upon  it.  In  other  words, 
diseases  may  be  said  to  be,  according  to  their  place  of  origin, 
either  Constitutional  or  Environmental. 

The  human  race  in  its  development  has  held  various  and  curious 
theories  of  disease  both  in  respect  to  the  diseases  of  plants  and 
those  of  animals,  but  especially  the  latter.  Savages  and  barbar- 
ous peoples,  being  eminently  subjective,  interpret  diseased  states 
or  conditions  as  perversions  of  conditions  like  their  own,  with 
which,  of  course,  they  are  most  familiar.  If,  for  example,  they 
observe  a  person  who  is  inattentive,  unresponsive,  or  otherwise 
pecnliar,  they  are  apt  to  think  of  him  as  *^  absent-minded,"  or  ^^  out 
of  his  head  ;  **  but  if  absent-minded  or  out  of  his  head,  what  ipore 
natural  than  that  some  demon  should  enter  his  head,  take  his  place, 
and  act  strangely,  or  cause  his  body  to  act  strangely  in  his 
absence.  In  this  way  savages  and  others  have  accounted  for 
lunacy,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  delirium  ;  and  traces  of  such  theo- 
rizing are  common  even  today. 

In  the  classical  period  a  more  physical  and  mechanical  idea,  one 
more  in  harmony  with  nature,  prevailed,  but  yet  sutticiently 
strange.  This  was  the  famous  theory  of  the  four  humors. 
Traces  of  it  linger  until  today.     This  theory  supposed  that  health 
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consists  in  the  proper  mixture,  and  disease  in  the  improper  mix- 
ture, of  four  juices  of  the  body,  namel}',  blood,  plilegra,  yellow 
bile,  and  black  bile,  and  todaj',  even,  we  hear  not  infrequently  of 
the  ^^ sanguine"  temperament,  the  ^'phlegmatic"  temperament, 
and  the  '^  melancholy"  (black-bile)  temperament. 

With  the  growth  of  science  and  the  study  of  health  and  disease, 
especially  the  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  modern  idea  of  the  organism, 
whether  plant  or  animal,  as  a  physical  mechanism,  gradually  grew 
up  and  our  modern  idea  of  the  constitution  or  construction  of  the 
plant  or  animal  body  came  into  being.  Little  by  little  also  the 
idea  of  the  close  relationship  which  subsists  between  organisms 
and  their  environments  was  developed,  and  when,  in  1839,  a 
disease  of  the  scalp  of  man  was  traced  to  a  parasitic  fungus, 
while  another  fungus  was  found  to  be  the  cause  of  an  infectious 
disease  of  silkworms,  the  foundations  were  laid  for  the  modern 
'*  germ  "  theory  of  infectious  diseases,  which  regards  such  diseases 
as  due  to  microscopic  organisms,  many  of  them  parastic  fungi 
operating  upon  the  plant  or  animal  body  from  the  environment. 

A  recognition  of  the  dependence  of  plants  upon  environmental 
conditions  was  of  course  very  ancient.  We  are  told  in  the  Bible 
of  the  barren  fig  tree  which  was  saved,  temporarily  at  least,  from 
destruction  by  the  proposition  of  the  gardener  to  alter  its  environ- 
mental conditions  by  digging  about  and  dunging  it.  We  even 
have  a  recognition  of  parasitism  in  the  case  of  the  gourd  which 
grew  up  and  sheltered  Jonah  while  he  impatiently  waited  for  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  worm  which  was 
sent  in  the  night  to  attack  and  destroy  the  gourd.  It  is  said  that 
Pliny  recognized  the  parasitism  of  the  mistletoe.  Very  early,  also, 
the  excrescences  which  appear  upon  trees  and  other  plants  were 
interpreted  as  parasites,  or  at  least  as  monsters,  by  virtue  of 
their  obvious  analogy  to  certain  so-called  parasitic  growths 
attached  to  human  monsters.  The  term  '' parasite,"  although  so 
common  now  in  botany,  is  derived  from  animal  life,  a  parasite 
being  a  person  who,  unbidden,  eats  beside  another.  The  term  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  in  its  modern  sense  into  botany  as 
recently  as  1720.  The  microscope  was  a  necessity  before  it  was 
possible  to  discover  most  parasitic  fungi. 

Parasites  were  for  a  long  time  confounded  with  epiphytes. 
Parasitism  seems,  indeed,  not  necessarily,  as  is  usually  supposed, 
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an  abnormal  and  strange  development,  at  least  in  its  beginnings, 
but  simply  a  natural  result  of  the  universal  struggle  for  existence. 
If,  in  the  search  for  food,  a  plant  or  animal  happens  to  come  in 
contact  with  and  feed  upon  another,  it  may  easily  happen  that  it 
shall  gain  great  profit,  but  if  this  habit  becomes  so  extended  as  to 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  host,  obviously  the  parasite  itself 
will  also  perish.  It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  parasitism  may  have 
arisen  from  saprophytism,  in  which  plants  and  animals  feeding 
upon  dead  or  waste  organic  matters  happened  to  attach  themselves 
to  living  plants  or  animals ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  under  these 
circumstances,  great  advantage  might  accrue  to  the  saprophyte. 
It  is  even  possible  to  imagine  how  the  ranks  of  parasites,  thinned 
by  the  destruction  of  their  hosts,  or  otherwise,  might  be  contin- 
ually recruited  from  among  the  saprophytes. 

The  parasitic  fungi  have  long  been  known  in  special  cases  to 
penetrate  the  tissues  of  their  host.  It  has  also  been  known  that 
in  their  doing  of  this  some  solvent  reagent  was  secreted  by  the 
fungus,  and  recent  experiments  of  much  interest  have  shown  that 
it  is  possible  to  separate  from  particular  fungi  substances  which 
will  corrode  and  destroy  vegetable  tissues  such  as  are  attacked  by 
similar  fungi.  The  analogy  here  discoverable  between  the  toxins 
of  bacteria  and  these  solvent  reagents,  or  tissue-poisons,  is  very 
close,  and  we  are  obliged  today  to  employ  a  similar  term  to  describe 
the  precise  action  of  parasitic  fungi  to  that  now  employed  in  bac- 
teriology and  to  call  the  diseases  which  they  produce  not  merely 
'*  zymotic,"  but  rather  **  zymotoxic." 

The  chief  practical  importance  of  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
terms  '^  health  "  and  ^^  disease  "  in  botany  is  that  we  may  the  more 
readily  comprehend  the  lines  along  which  prevention  of  disease  and 
the  promotion  of  health  must  work.  Obviously  there  are  two  direc- 
tions, and  only  two.  First,  in  the  improvement  of  the  mechanism, 
and  second,  in  the  control  and  amelioration  of  the  environment. 
The  former  is  a  problem  for  plant  physiologists  for  plant  diseases, 
precisely  as  it  is  one  for  animal  physiologists  for  animal  diseases. 
The  latter  bears  the  same  relation  to  plant  life  that  sanitary 
science  does  to  animal  life,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
next  few  years  will  witness  immense  progress  in  the  field  of  pre- 
ventive medicine,  or  vegetable  sanitation,  for  plant  diseases. 
Sanitary  science  for  plant  life  must  follow  essentially  the  same 
lines  as   for  animal  life.     The  prevention  of  the  environmental 
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diseases  of  plants  will  consist  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other, 
largely  in  tlie  control  of  parasites  and  the  study  of  proper  atmos- 
pheric or  other  environmental  conditions,  such  as  food  and  drink. 
It  must  consist  in  the  promotion  of  cleanness,  in  the  provision  of  a 
water  supply  free  from  infectious  material,  in  the  use  of  clean  and 
wholesome  utensils,  in  the  abatement  of  dust,  and  the  avoidance  of 
infection  from  all  sources. 

Side  by  side  with  this  control  or  amelioration  of  the  environ- 
ment will  go  eventually  an  important  series  of  studies  in  the 
improvement  of  the  organism  itself  considered  as  a  physical 
mechanism.  Unlike  the  history  of  the  betterment  of  animal  life, 
progress  has  been  thus  far  in  the  improvement  of  plant  life 
greater,  perhaps,  on  the  constitutional  side,  the  destruction  of 
the  weak  and  sickly  being  tolerated  among  plants  more  even 
than  among  domestic  animals,  while  it  is  absolutely  out  of  the 
question  in  the  human  species.  The  greatest  immediate  improve- 
ment, therefore,  in  the  control  of  the  activities  of  parasitic  fungi 
is  likely  to  be  along  those  lines  where  the  greatest  progress  has 
already  been  made  in  animal  sanitation,  namely,  in  the  control 
and  improvement  of  the  environment  and  in  the  establishment  of 
a  veritable  hygiene  or  sanitary  science  for  plant  life.  Whether 
this  will  go  so  far  as  to  lead  to  the  reenforcement  of  the  organism 
by  the  antitoxins  which  shall  neutralize  the  poisonous  effects  of 
the  toxins  produced  by  parasitic  fungi  or  other  enemies  of  plant 
life  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  by  no  means  impossible. 

On  motion  of  Benjamin  P.  Ware,  introduced  by  brief  com- 
plimentary remarks,  a  vole  of  thanks  was  given  to  Professor 
Sedgwick  for  his  interesting  and  instructive  qiddress. 
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Saturday,  January  21,  1899. 

A  meeting  for  Ivccture  and  Discussion  was  holden  today  at 
eleven  o'clock.  Neither  the  President  nor  either  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  being  present,  Ex-President  William  C.  Strong  .was 
elected  chairman  pro  tern. 
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The  foliowiog  lecture  was  delivered  : 

Experimental  Work  in  Field  and  Garden. 

By  Hon.  Aaron  how,  Illngham. 

Mr,  President   and  Members  of  the  Massachusetts   IlorticiUtural 
Society  : 

In  eonducting  experimental  work  on  agricultural  subjects  there 
are  so  many  contingencies  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  to 
the  changes  of  each  season,  that  to  demonstrate  fully  the  value  of 
any  series  of  experiments  they  should  be  conducted  through  a 
number  of  years. 

In  an  experiment  conducted  in  a  season  like  the  one  just  past, 
which  for  the  larger  part  was  unusually  moist,  and  with  but  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  sunshine,  the  conditions  of  strong, 
healthy  growth  are  wanting,  and  experiments  conducted  under 
such  circumstances  will  surely  fail  of. being  satisfactory. 

Every  one  who  has  studied  into  nature's  laws  Gnds  how  uner- 
ringly those  laws  perform  the  duties  for  which  they  were  created. 

In  experiments  the  past  season  with  varieties  of  vegetables, 
which,  to  grow  successfully,  and  insure  the  development  of  the 
best  qualities,  must  have  an  abundance  of  sunshine,  they  must»  in 
the  lack  of  that  condition,  have  proved  inferior  in  quality  and 
product. 

As  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  give  the  results  of  experiments 
the  past  season  witli  a  variety  of  vegetables,  there  may  be  some- 
thing learned  from  failures  as  well  as  from  the  most  successful 
results. 

I  will,  therefore,  give  you  briefly  a  statement  of  the  several 
experiments,  and  if  there  are  points  which  may  be  of  benefit  to 
you  in  your  future  farming  operations,  the  experiments  will  not 
have  been  made  in  vain. 

As  the  experiments  were  made  on  but  few  of  the  many  kinds 
cultivated,  if  those  present  desire  to  discuss  the  merit  of  any  of 
those  varieties  omitted,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so;  also,  any 
question  connected  with  the  experiments  given  I  will  gladly 
answer. 

Eiq>eriment  No.  1,  —  As  the  Pea  is  one  of  the  first  vegetables 
to  be  planted  in  the  spring,  and  quite  an  important  crop  for  early 
marketing,  I  would  first  call  your  attention  to  an  experiment  in  its 
cultivation. 
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A  piece  of  light  sandy  soil  was  ploughed  April  16th  and  planted 
on  the  17th  as  follows:  Rows  were  furrowed  three  feet  apart; 
blood,  bone,  and  potash  fertilizer  was  scattered  in  the  drills  and 
well  mixed  with  the  soil.  The  varieties  planted  were  two  rows  of 
Alaska,  two  rows  of  Nott's  Excelsior,  and  two  rows  of  Advancer. 
The  vines  grew  finely  and  bore  abundantly.  The  Alaska  was  the 
earliest,  giving  peas  well-filled  June  20th.  Nott's  Excelsior  June 
23d.  The  Advancers  were  not  in  condition  for  picking  until  July 
6th.  Nott's  Excelsior  is  similar  to  the  American  Wonder  in  size 
of  pod  and  fineness  of  quality,  but  as  it  is  a  much  stronger-growing 
variety  it  will  be  likely  to  supersede  the  Wouder.  The  second 
plot  in  my  pea  experiment  was  planted  some  ten  days  later,  and 
the  All  Soluble  brand  of  fertilizer  was  used.  The  varieties  planted 
were  Nott's  Excelsior  and  American  Wonder.  There  was  not 
much  apparent  difference  in  the  two  varieties  except  in  the 
stronger-growing  vine  of  the  Excelsior.  The  All  Soluble  fertilizer 
is  very  quick  in  its  action  upon  crops,  but  appears  deficient  in 
carrying  them  out  to  the  end  of  the  season. 

Experiment  No.  2.  —  My  second  experiment  in  planting  was 
with  Sweet  Corn.  As  this  was  on  land  alongside  of  that  of  the 
Pea  experiment  it  was  ploughed  at  the  same  time.  On  the  29th  it 
was  harrowed  and  furrowed  in  rows  three  and  one-half  feet  apart. 
The  fertilizer  used  was  blood,  bone,  and  potash,  a  handful  being 
dropped  in  the  drills  three  feet  apart,  and  well  mixed  with  the 
soil.  The  corn  was  dropped  on  April  30th  and  covered  lightly 
with  a  hand  hoe.  The  varieties  planted  were  as  follows :  two 
rows  each  of  Early  Melrose,  Early  Champion,  Early  Crosby,  Early 
Quincy  Market,  Low's  Perfection,  Bear's  Foot.  For  so  early  a 
planting  the  seed  came  up  well,  and  as  there  were  no  late  frosts 
to  injure  it,  grew  without  hindrance.  The  Quincy  Market  was  a 
week  the  earliest,  followed  by  Perfection  and  Early  Melrose. 
There  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  appearance  or  earliness  be- 
tween the  Early  Melrose  and  Early  Champion.  Both  varieties  in 
color  of  stalk  and  manner  of  growth  were  so  similar,  I  should 
decide  they  were  the  same  variety.  Early  Crosby,  although  one 
of  our  best  kinds,  was  not  as  early  as  I  expected.  Bear's  Foot  is 
a  new  variety  of  much  promise,  having  a  large  stout  ear  with  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  rows  on  many  ears  and,  the  kernels  being  very 
sweet  and  tender,  is  well  worthy  of  a  trial. 

Experiment  No,  3.  —  My  third  experiment  was  on  Potatoes. 
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As  this  crop  is  one  of  the  most  important  which  the  farmer  grows, 
I  was  desirous  of  embodying  as  many  points  in  relation  to  its 
culture  as  possible,  in  the  hope  that  by  varying  the  usual  routine 
of  planting  I  might  acquire  some  ideas  which  in  the  future  would 
be  of  much  benefit. 

In  the  first  week  of  April  I  selected  the  most  uniform  tubers  I 
had  of  the  following  kinds :  Early  Fortune,  Early  Essex,  Pearl  of 
Savoy,  Early  Harvest,  and  Early  White  Ohio,  and  spreading  them 
out  on  benches  in  the  glass  house  left  them  to  the  full  influence  of 
the  heat  and  sunshine  until  May,  when  I  saw  that  the  eyes  had 
started  nicely,  and  grown  stout  green  sprouts  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  long. 

In  placing  potatoes  under  glass  always  put  them  out  singly,  as 
they  must  have  the  full  benefit  of  light  as  well  as  heat  to  start 
strong  green  dprouts,  which  is  a  very  important  point,  as,  if  grown 
light  colored,  they  will  rub  off  very  easily,  and  cannot  be  handled  ; 
while  if  grown  under  the  full  influence  of  the  light  the  eyes  start 
strong,  and  they  can  be  handled  without  injury  in  putting  them 
out. 

As  the  land  on  which  this  experiment  was  tried  was  a  part  of 
the  field  of  the  previous  experiments,  it  was  ploughed  at  the  same 
time.  On  the  3d  of  May  it  was  well  harrowed,  and  furrowed  in 
rows  three  feet  apart.  Armour's  blood,  bone,  and  potash  fertilizer 
was  scattered  in  the  rows  at  the  rate  of  half  a  ton  to  the  acre,  and 
well  mixed  with  the  soil  before  setting  out  the  potatoes.  As  this 
was  a  special  experiment  on  starting  potatoes  well  before  planting 
out,  I  did  not  take  the  tubers  from  the  glass  house  until  May  4th, 
when  the  eyes  had  strong  vigorous  sprouts  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  long.  The  potatoes  were  carefully  cut  to  two  eyes  to  a 
piece,  and  placed  in  the  bottopi  of  the  drill  one  foot  apart,  and  all 
sprouts  covered  from  two  to  three  inches  deep,  with  light  soil. 

As  the  weather  was  favorable,  they  soon  made  their  appearance 
above  ground  and,  not  being  troubled  by  late  frosts,  grew  finely. 
As  all  the  kinds  planted  were  early,  the  vines  seemed  to  be  fully 
grown  before  the  potato  beetles  made  their  appearance,  and  were 
not  much  troubled  by  them. 

The  piece  was  cultivated  twice ;  at  the  last  time  the  rows  were 
ridged  slightly,  but  no  hand  hoeing  was  given.  The  first  potatoes 
were  dug  on  June  22,  and  were  of  good  size,  smooth  and  hand- 
some, and  of  fine  quality.     The  potatoes  were  all  dug  by  the  20th 
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of  July,  and  averaged  six  bushels  tea  row  two  hundred  feet  long, 
of  large,  smooth,  handsome  potatoes,  without  any  signs  of  scab 
upon  them. 

The  above  experiment  was  very  satisfactory  in  showing  the 
advantage  of  starting  potatoes  very  early,  as  they  make  most  of 
their  growth  before  the  potato  beetle  appears,  and  mature  the 
tubers  before  the  blight  usually  comes. 

Of  the  varieties  planted  Early  Fortune  and  White  Ohio  were 
new.  The  first  named  was  one  of  the  earliest,  and  first  class  in 
all  respects.  The  Ohio  I  siiould  not  recommend  from  this  trial, 
as  the  tubers  were  small  and  inferior  in  quality,  while  all  the  others 
were  large  and  very  handsome.  The  conditions  of  growth  seemed 
perfectly  suited  to  all  the  varieties  exceiH  the  Ohio. 

Experiment  No,  4.  My  next  experiment  was  also  on  Potatoes, 
but  was  conducted  on  different  lines :  First,  to  determine  if  ix)S8i- 
ble  the  difference,  if  any,  in  value  of  Seed  Potatoes  grown  in  dif- 
ferent latitudes  as  well  as  the  comparative  value  of  the  prominent 
varieties  now  in  cultivation ;  Second,  to  determine  the  efl3ciency  of 
various  methods  to  prevent  scab  on  the  tubers  and  blight  on  the 
vines. 

In  accordance  with  the  first  part  of  the  experiment  I  selected  the 
following  varieties  of  potatoes  from  different  latitudes,  two  rows 
fifty  feet  long  of  each  kind  : 

Early  Harvest,  from  New  York. 

'*  "        our  own  seed. 

New  Queen,  from  New  York. 

''         ''  "     Maine. 

Rural  New  Yorker,  No.  2,  from  New  York. 
a       i4  a  n  i;     Maine. 

Carman,  No.  1,  from  New  York. 

''  *'      our  own  seed. 

"         No.  3,  from  New  York. 

"  *'      our  own  seed. 

Rochester  Rose,  Gregory's  seed. 
Prolific  Rose,  ''  '' 

Honeoye  Rose,  from  New  York. 
Enormous,  from  Vermont. 
Uncle  Sam,  from  Henderson,  New  York. 

The  potatoes  were  planted  May  15,  on  commercial  fertilizer, 
scattered  in  the  rows  at  the  rate  of  800  lbs.  to  the  acre,  and  well 
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mixed  by  horse  and  cultivator  before  dropping  tlie  potatoes.  Tbey 
were  also  covered  by  borae  and  cultivator,  and  all  after-cultivation 
was  performed  in  the  same  manner. 

After  the  potatoes  came  up  they  grew  well  for  a  time,  but  as 
there  was  so  much  wet  weather  with  but  little  sunshine  the  vines 
did  not  show  such  a  stout,  vigorous  growth  as  when  conditions  are 
more  favorable.  Paris  green  was  applied  twice  as  a  preventive 
of  the  potato  beetle.  The  first  week  in  July  there  appeared  in 
spots  on  the  vines  of  the  earliest  varieties  a  blight  which  soon 
spread  over  the  kinds  on  which  it  was  first  seen.  I  immediately 
applied  the  Bordeaux  mixture  to  the  later  kinds  before  the  blight 
was  to  be  sceu  on  the  vines,  but  rain  followed  in  a  few  hours, 
washing  the  application  ofif  before  it  had  time  to  be  efTective.  I 
again  applied  the  mixture  at  two  different  times,  but  each  appli- 
cation was  immediately  followed  by  rain,  and  the  effect  was  much 
impaired. 

The  varieties  that  withstood  the  blight  the  longest  were  Carman 
No.  1,  Carman  No.  3,  Enormous,  and  Uncle  Sam,  all  late  pota- 
toes. 

Although  the  application  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  in  this  instance 
was  not  as  effectual  as  I  expected,  still  I  believe  that  under  favor- 
able conditions  it  would  well  pay  for  thorough  application  early  in 
the  season  by  checking  tiie  blight  on  its  first  appearance  and  giving 
the  vines  a  longer  time  to  {)erfect  their  crop. 

In  preventing  tlie  scab  on  the  potato,  the  remedy  most  highly 
recommended  is  soaking  the  seed  potatoes  in  a  solution  of  corro- 
sive sublimate  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  as  per  the  'formula  of  the 
Experiment  Station  at  Amherst.  Another  method  of  prevention 
is  to  scatter  flour  of  sulphur  in  the  rows  when  the  potatoes  are 
planted. 

I  could  not  see  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  results  of  either 
method,  as  the  potatoes  in  both  cases  were  free  from  scab,  while 
where  neither  was  applied  many  of  them  were  scabby. 

The  yield  of  the  several  varieties  was  as  follows : 

The  2  rows  of  Early  Harvest,      N.Y.  seed.  2     bushels. 

^'    "     "     "      ''  *'  our  own  seed.  2J 

u    u     u     a  Ne^  Queen,  N.Y.  "  2.J 


u 

44   ((    (4    44      44       4fc  Me.  ^^  3         ^^ 

44   44    44    .4  R.  N.  Y.  No.  2,    ^*  ''  2.^ 


(4 
44   4(     44    44   44    44    44    44   44    |^  Y.  ^^  2^  ^^ 
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The  2  rows  of  Carman  No.  1,  N.Y.       seed.  2iJ  bushels. 

((  a  a         44                44                 4(        44  QWIl                        ^'  3  ^^ 

44  44  44         hi                4(                  44       g  44                           ((  ^1  (( 

44  44  44         44                44                44        44    '  ]^.Y.                     ^^  2?  ^^ 

44  44  44     44  RochestcF  Rosc,  Gregory's  *'  3J  '* 

4*  44  44     44  Prolific  Rose  "          ''  3  '' 

44  44  44        44     TTrknorkTro  H/xaex  "V   V                     44  Q  44 


''   HoneoyeRose      N.Y.  "  3 

44    44     44     44  Eoormous,  Vt.  "  4 

44    44     44     44  Uucle  SaiD,  N.Y.  ''  3 


44 
44 


The  variety  giving  the  largest  yield  was  Enormous,  a  late  potato 
from  Vermont.  The  next  was  Rochester  Rose,  from  James  J.  H. 
Gregory.     The  third  was  Carman  No.  3,  our  own  seed. 

Within  a  few  years  there  has  been  much  discussion  at  farmers' 
meetings  as  to  the  best  method  of  restoring  exhausted  or  worn-out 
lands  to  a  productive  fertility.  Experiments  have  been  conducted 
at  Expenment  Stations  with  various  plants,  to  determine  their  rel- 
ative value  in  restoring  the  needed  elements  of  fertility  to  the  soil. 
A  number  of  plants  have  been  imported  from  foreign  countries, 
which  were  said  to  be  particularly  adapted  for  this  purpose  in  the 
immense  amount  of  green  material  they  produce  for  ploughing 
under.  The  past  two  years  I  have  tried  a  number  of  those  recom- 
mended, and  will  briefly  give  the  results. 

AtLStralian  Salt  Bush.  —  This  is  said  to  flourish  and  grow  in  the 
driest  localities,  where  even  grass  and  other  forage  plants  will  not 
live,  and  to  produce  heavy  crops  of  nutritious  food  for  stock. 
Perhaps  from  extreme  moisture  of  the  past  season  the  result  was 
not  as  good  as  I  expected ;  evidently  there  was  too  little  sunshine 
for  its  perfect  development.  It  is  of  trailing  habit,  each  plant 
covering  the  ground  for  several  feet.  It  has  small  narrow  leaves, 
thickly  set  on  slender  branches.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  are  very 
fond  of  it,  and  it  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  nutritious.  I  shall  give 
it  another  trial,  trusting  that  the  season  will  be  more  favorable. 

Dwarf  Essex  Rape.  —  This  is  a  plant  highly  spoken  of  for  green 
manuring,  producing  immense  weight  for  that  purpose ;  it  is  also 
said  to  be  twice  as  nutritious  for  fattening  stock  as  clover.  It 
can  be  sown  from  May  until  July,  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  will  fur- 
nish by  the  middle  of  September  as  large  a  crop  as  can  well  be 
ploughed  under.  I  sowed  between  one  and  two  acres  in  June,  and 
when  turned  under  in  September  it  was  from  one  to  two  feet  high. 
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Rye  was  immediately  sown  upon  the  land,  and  next  May  I  shall 
plough  under  the  rye  crop,  planting  the  land  at  once  to  corn,  thus 
testing  the  value  of  green  manuring  on  light  sandy  soils. 

Cow  Peds  have  a  very  high  reputation,  especially  in  the  southern 
part  of  our  country,  as  a  renovator  of  worn-out  lands.  They  can 
be  sown  in  May  or  June,  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  bushels 
per  acre,  and  should  be  ploughed  under  as  soon  as  they  have  made 
their  full  growth.  They  are  very  prolific  in  seed,  beanug  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  The  vines  are  much 
relished  by  all  farm  stock. 

Soja  Bean, — This  is  the  most  highly  recommended  by  the 
Experiment  Stations  for  ploughing  under  as  green  manuring  of 
all  known  plants.  It  is  the  greatest  gatherer  of  nitrogen  from  the 
atmosphere  during  growtli ;  when  ploughed  under  it  returns  to  the 
soil  a  large  per  cent  of  that  element  in  its  most  available  form. 
My  experience  with  this  the  past  season  was  very  satisfactory. 
It  grew  strong  and  stocky,  and  when  ready  to  plough  under  was 
two  feet  high.  This  seemed  to  be  more  hardy  to  withstand  early 
frosts  than  the  Cow  Pea,-  as  the  first  frost,  last  fall,  killed  the 
peas,  but  did  not  harm  the  beans  growing  alongside. 

The  Soja  bean  can  be  sown  either  broadcast  or  in  drills  two  feet 
apart.  I  prefer  the  latter  method,  as  the  cultivator  can  then  be 
run  between  the  rows,  thus  keeping  the  land  free  from  weeds.  It 
is  productive  of  seed,  which,  ground  into  meal,  is  said  to  be 
excellent  for  stock  feeding. 

Winter  Rye.  —  For  a  number  of  years  I  have  practised  sowing 
winter  rye  on  all  lands  available  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  using  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  bushels  of  seed. 
This  will  form  a  thick  matted  growth  before  winter  sets  in,  and 
will  be  a  good  protection  from  the  wash  of  heavy  rains  or  from 
the  soil  being  blown  off  by  strong  winds. 

Winter  rye,  to  the  farmera  of  Massachusetts,  is  more  available 
than  any  of  the  plants  before  noticed.  Produced  as  it  is  in  almost 
every  town,  it  can  be  readily  and  cheaply  procured  at  any  time 
when  needed  for  sowing. 

I  desire  to  emphasize  the  utility  of  ploughing  under  green  crops, 
to  every  farmer  who  has  light,  sandy  soil,  as  a  restorer  of  a  much 
needed  element  of  fertility,  which  long  cultivation  has  largely 
exhausted.  There  is  no  other  means  by  which  such  lands  can  be 
as  cheaply  and  rapidly  brought  back  to  productiveness.     Another 
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important  point  in  favor  of  ploughing  under  green  crops  is  the 
marked  resistance  to  drought  which  crops  g^rowing  upon  it  always 
show.  I  have  often  noticed  quite  a  difference  in  the  same  field 
where  only  a  part  of  the  crop  was  growing  on  green  manuring. 

In  growing  cabbages  on  land  where  rye  was  ploughed  in,  I  have 
noticed  their  entire  freedom  from  destructive  insects,  iu  marked 
contrast  to  lands  adjoining  on  which  cabbages  were  growing  with- 
out the  green  manuring,  the  cultivation  in  all  other  respects  being 
the  same.  On  a  piece  of  cabbages  grown  the  past  year,  every 
plant  set  lived  and  formed  a  large  solid  head,  which  to  me  was 
conclusive  evidence  of  its  utility. 

We  often  hear  farmers  and  market  gardeners  say  that  they 
have  more  confidence  in  the  applying  of  a  heavy  dressing  of  stable 
manure  than  any  of  the  commercial  fertilizers  sold  in  the  market. 
There  is  no  doubt  Of  the  reliability  of  stable  manure  as  applied  to 
the  market  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities.  In  many  cases 
it  costs  only  the  hauling,  and,  when  bought,  is  got  at  a  very  low 
rate.  The  farmers  and  gardenera  living  out  in  the  country,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles  away  from  the  city,  cannot  afford  to  buy 
stable  manure  at  the  price  usually  asked  for  it,  as  the  cost  of 
teaming  and  handling,  when  delivered  on  his  farm,  brings  it  at 
too  high  a  figure  to  leave  any  profit  on  its  use.  In  an  experience 
of  twenty  years  in  using  both  stable  manure  and  fertilizers  on 
almost  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  can  grow  better  crops  on  the  same  amount  of 
money's  worth  of  fertilizer  than  of  stable  manure. 

The  question  is  not  as  to  the  reliability  of  stable  manure  to  pro- 
duce good  crops  with  the  country  farmer,  but  the  amount  which 
those  crops  cost  him,  and  when  the  cost  is  more  than  the  product 
returned  he  must  endeavor  to  reduce  its  cost.  I  firmly  believe 
that  farmera,  by  using  a  high  grade  of  fertilizers  or  chemicals, 
supplemented  as  it  can  readily  be  by  ploughing  under  green  crops, 
can  produce  most  of  their  crops  at  a  less  cost  than  when  using 
stable  manure. 

As  the  object  of  our  Socie.ty's  meetings  is  to  call  out  from  those 
present  their  individual  practice  and  experience,  I  trust  that  the 
{!^aper  I  have  given  you  will  call  out  a  free  interchange  of  your  own 
ideas  and  experiences  upon  the  subjects  noted.  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  answer  such  questions  as  may  be  asked  in  regard  to  any  of  the 
subjects  mentioned. 
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Discussion. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  the  Chairman  remarked  that  the 
audience  had  been  very  much  pleased  with  the  lecture. 

Thomas  Harrison  inquired  whether  the  lecturer  had  ever  made 
use  of  the  manure  spreader,  which  cuts  up  the  manure.  He 
thought  that  manure  spread  in  the  usual  way  does  not  give  its  full 
effect  the  firet  year. 

Mr.  Low  said  that  some  years  ago  he  used  the  manure  spreader ; 
it  saved  labor  and  spread  the  manure  in  better  condition.  The 
time  for  manuring  in  hills  has  passed  by. 

Varnum  Frost  inquired  what  the  condition  of  the  soil  was. 

Mr.  Low  replied  that  he  came  into  possession  of  the  land  in 
1892.  From  that  time  it  has  been  cultivated  ;  previously  it  had  had 
little  manure.  In  such  cases  the  vegetable  mould  is  pretty  much 
exhausted,  and  green  crops  ploughed  in  are  as  good  as  manure.  If 
he  had  a  thousand  cords  of  stable  manure  he  wotild  prefer  to  buy 
fertilizers  to  use  in  growing  potatoes,  as  the  tubers  are  smoother 
and  of  better  quality. 

Some  one  asked  the  lecturer  whether  he  could  raise  poor  potatoes 
on  new  sward  land,  and  Mr.  Low  replied  that  on  sward  land  pota- 
toes are  usually  good. 

George  D.  Moore  asked  about  ploughing  in  stable  manure  lightly 
in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Low  said  that  the  gain  of  ploughing  in  manure  in  the  fall 
is  that  the  manure  becomes  more  soluble.  This  is  a  great  advan- 
tage over  ploughing  it  in  in  the  spring ;  it  has  become  moi*e  soluble 
when  it  is  time  to  plant. 

Mr.  Harrison  thought  that  that  might  be  wasteful  in  light  soils, 
on  account  of  the  manure  leaching  through. 

Mr.  Low  said  that  it  would  be  safely  imprisoned  by  frost.  Ni- 
trogen applied  in  the  fall  is  thrown  away.  Nitrogen  and  potash  on 
rhubarb  in  the  spring  will  work  wonders. 

The  Chairman  asked  whether  the  roots  on  the  potatoes  in  the 
glass  house  struck  into  the  ground  where  they  lay  on  it. 

Mr.  Low  said  that  he  had  had  potato  eyes  sent  by  mail.  He 
has  handled  the  sprouts  when  six  inches  long,  and  would  empha- 
size putting  the  tubers  out  singly  in  the  glass  house.  He  lays 
them  on  the  earth  without  any  covering,  and  waters  them  as  you 
would  otherwise.     He  said   he  knew   a  man  who  many  years  ago 
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multiplied  the  Early  Rose  to  an  extraordinary  extent  by  sprouts 
and  cuttings  taken  from  them. 

The  Chairman  said  he  should  suppose  that  potatoes  would  make 
numerous  roots  where  they  lay  on  the  ground.  Man}'  years  ago 
he  propagated  the  Early  Rose  potato,  beginning  with  a  little  more 
than  a  peck.  He  cut  the  tubers  and  placed  them  on  sand,  from 
the  sprouts  he  took  cuttings,  and  planted  in  pots.  The  tendency 
of  these  cuttings  was  to  make  numerous  roots  and  many  small 
tubers. 

Mr.  Low  said  that  the  eye  that  lies  on  the  ground  would  make 
many  roots  and  the  potato  must  be  turned.  Every  eye  will  give  a 
good  sprout  if  rightly  managed. 

Mr.  Low  said  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  that  it  would  be  just  as 
well  to  put  the  tubers  on  boards  if  you  would  water  them  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  If  they  made  many  roots  there  might  be 
danger  of  the  shoots  becoming  drawn  and  weak. 

Joshua  C.  Stone  said  that  nobody  would  deny  that  it  does  land 
good  to  rest.  But  where  land  is  so  dear  as  it  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston  this  is  impossible.     He  never  lets  the  land  lie  idle. 

Mr.  Low  said  he  had  some  rye  sown  in  December  ploughed 
under  the  last  week  in  May  when  two  feet  high.  He  ploughed 
under  a  crop  of  soja  bean,  and  has  got  four  crops  of  green  manure 
and  has  lost  only  one  crop.  Cow  peas  absorb  nitrogen  during 
growth,  and  when  lying  on  the  ground  in  winter  protect  it. 

Mr.  Stone  said  that  land  could  be  so  heavily  manured  and 
cropped  that  it  would  become  worn-out.  He  calculates  to  manure 
all  his  land  twice  a  year,  and  applies  twenty  cords  of  stable  manure 
to  the  acre.  He  would  put  half  his  farm  down  to  grass  three  years 
and  let  it  rest  if  he  could  afford  it.  It  would  be  the  better  for 
the  next  five  years.  He  said  that  he  did  not  know  about  potash, 
but  he  puts  on  extra  potash  when  he  thinks  the  land  needs  it. 
He  thought  he  should  have  less  of  blight  and  disease  if  he  could 
use  green  fertilizers. 

Mr.  Frost  said  he  should  not  think  of  planting  potatoes  on  old 
garden  soil. 

Mr.  Low  said  that  he  would  plant  anything  that  is  green  for 
green  manuring.  He  planted  two  crops,  and  on  one  of  them  there 
was  a  crop  of  weeds  which  he  turned  under.  The  onions  that 
were  taken  from  this  last  lot  were  superior  to  those  which  were 
taken  from  the  lot  where  weeds  were  not  ploughed  under.  Another 
plant  valuable  for  green  manuring  is  the  vetch. 
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Walter  E.  Cobnru  said  that  he  cut  potatoes  lengthwise  and  put 
the  cut  side  down. 

Mr.  Low  said  it  would  certainly  be  a  good  way  to  do  if  one  had 
plenty  of  glass  room.  He  cuts  out  sprouts  with  the  point  of  a 
knife. 

Mr.  Harrison  said  that  farmers  in  Canada  on  one  acre  of 
clover  could  raise  2,000  lbs.  of  pork.  There  was  no  resting  of  the 
land  and  no  loss.     Hogs  will  feed  on  clover. 

Mr.  Low  said  that  if  clover  was  sown  very  late  in  the  fall  it 
must  be  sown  again  in  the  spring.  It  must  be  well  rooted  to  stand 
through  the  winter. 

J.  H.  Woodford  said  that  farmers  who  use  twenty  cords  of 
manure  per  acre  fill  the  ground  with  manure,  and  he  thought  that 
where  that  happened  it  would  be  better  to  omit  manuring  occasion- 
ally and  dress  with  lime. 

Mr.  Low  said  that  when  land  is  surfeited  with  stable  manure 
lime  is  beneficial.  Manure  causes  an  excess  of  acid  which  lime 
corrects. 

Mr.  Stone  said  that  he  bought  a  hundred  barrels  of  lime  which 
had  been  injured  by  fire.  He  said  that  using  fertilizer  on  land 
was  like  making  mince  pies  —  you  could  not  tell  what  conditions 
had  led  to  the  results.  A  farmer  might  plant  a  row  without 
manure  and  you  could  not  tell  about  the  results.  Lime  is  useful, 
especially  on  heavy  land. 

Mr.  Harrison  thought  that  lime  was  of  great  service  in  many 
cases. 

Mr.  Stone  said  that  the  lime  which  he  bought  was  not  hurt 
for  agricultural  purposes ;  it  was  all  in  lumps,  and  he  let  it  slack 
with  rain.  Lime  which  has  been  slacked  tliree  or  four  months  is 
of  no  value. 

Mr.  Low  said  that  corn,  crimson  clover.  Dwarf  Essex  Rape,  or 
LathyrtLS  sylvestris^  will  fatten  a  drove  of  hogs  quickly.  By  the 
third  year  roots  will  run  down  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  on  the 
most  arid  soils. 

Mr.  Harrison  said  that  he  sows  rye,  cuts  it  off  in  the  spring,  and 
follows  with  fodder  corn.  He  had  a  remarkable  crop  also  in 
another  case. 

Mr.  Low  said  that  the  trouble  with  rye  is  that  it  hardens  too 
quickly,  so  that  the  cattle  will  not  eat  it. 

Mr.  Woodford  said  that  alfalfa  was  grown  very  largely  in  Cali- 
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fornia  and  the  West,  and  spoke  of  a  case  where  four  acres  of 
alfalfa  kept  fourteen  head  of  cattle  and  horses.  He  asked  his  son, 
in  Kansas,  why  he  did  not  grow  alfalfa.  His  son  put  in  alfalfa, 
and  two  years  afterwards  he  was  pasturing  his  hogs  on  this  field, 
and  they  had  no  other  food.  Some  of  the  plants  sent  their  roots 
down  seven  or  eight  feet.  His  son  cut  the  alfalfa  he  keeps  for  hay- 
ing three  times  a  year.    The  speaker  thought  it  could  be  grown  here. 

Mr.  Low  said  alfalfa  was  not  adapted  to  our  Northern  climate. 
Crimson  clover  will  grow  well  in  summer  time,  but  does  not 
succeed  in  winter. 

Mr.  Woodford  said  that  the  climate  of  Kansas  was  similar  to 
this. 

A.  W.  Cheever  said  he  had  tried  it  many  3*ear8  ago  and  had  cul- 
tivated it  carefully.  It  lived  for  some  years,  but  never  amounted 
to  anything.  It  was  not  adapt(;d  to  this  climate.  Not  one  in  a 
hundred  will  succeed  with  it. 

James  Fisher  said  he  had  known  of  ten  crops  being  cut  in 
California. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Low  was  passed  for  his  very  practical 
essay  and  for  the  an8wers  which  he  had  so  kindl}' given  to  the  ques- 
tions asked. 


MEETING   FOR  LECTURE   AND   DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  January  28,  1899. 

A   meeting  for  Lecture  and  Discussion  was  holden    today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Applkton,  in  the  chair. 
The  following  lecture  was  delivered  : 

Peach  Culture. 

By  J.  H.  Halb,  South  Glaetonbiiry,  Conn. 

Probably  no  branch  of  commercial  horticulture  is  receiving  so 
much  attention  at  the  present  time  as  peach  orcharding ;  older  resi- 
dents of  this  Commonwealth  remember  the  time  when  peaches  for 
the  family  supply  were  an  annual  production  on  nearly  every  farm. 
To  be  sure,  many  of  them  .were  seedling  varieties  of  not  very  high 
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quality,  yet  the  most  luscious  of  tlie  then  know^n  varieties  were 
freely  grown  by  our  best  horticulturists. 

Changed  climatic  conditions  and  the  scourge  of  yellows  practi- 
cally wiped  the  peach  trees  off  the  face  of  the  earth  in  New  Eng- 
land thirty  or  more  years  ago,  before  the  commercial  importance 
of  fruit  growing  in  its  present  proportions  had  been  foreseen. 

For  some  years  past  we  have  been  studying  the  peach  and  its 
needs  for  this  latitude,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  genuine 
revival  of  peach  culture,  not  only  for  the  family  supply,  but  as  a 
commercial  enterprise  on  many  New  England  farms  in  this  and 
other  New  England  States. 

The  only  reason  that  peaches  are  not  grown  in  abundance  in 
New  England  is  the  winter  killing  of  the  buds.  In  Maryland, 
Delaware,  and  other  sections  of  the  country  where  the  trees  do 
not  suffer  from  winter  freezing,  the  blossoms  are  sometimes  forced 
out  in  the  early  spring  and  afterwards  injured  by  frost. 

A  great  deal  depends  on  the  intelligent  selection  of  soils  and 
varieties.  In  New  England  high  lands  are  essential  to  peach  cul- 
ture. Seek  a  location  giving  as  even  a  temperature  as  possible. 
Frost  behaves  mu<?h  as  water  does,  so  that  elevated  land,  dropping 
off  suddenly,  is  most  desirable.  A  well  drained,  naturally  dry 
soil  is  best.  Thorough  drainage  is  necessary  ;  peach  trees  will  not 
grow  with  their  feet  wet.  We  have  been  growing  peaches  of  the 
Persian  family ;  also  varieties  from  South  China.  Another  type 
from  North  China,  which  we  are  just  getting  acquainted  with, 
seems  to  be  more  hardy  than  the  Persians.  The  most  notable 
among  the  North  China  peaches  is  the  Elberta.  The  Early 
Rivers  is  one  of  the  hardiest  peaches.  Some  think  that  Mr. 
Rivers  really  had  a  seedling  of  a  North  China  peach  without 
knowing  it.  The  Crawford  will  thrive  better  on  a  clayey  soil 
than  on  a  sandy  loam.  The  best  soil,  all  things  considered,  is  a 
light,  sandy  loam. 

The  peach  industry  tends  to  increase  the  value  of  land.  Let 
ordinary  farm  land  be  developed  into  a  peach  orchard  and  all  the 
land  in  that  vicinity  will  immediately  command  $200  or  $300  an 
acre. 

The  land  about  the  average  home  is  rich  in  nitrogenous  matter, 
and  peach  trees  planted  in  this  soil  will  make  rapid  growth  and 
produce  splendidly  for  one  or  two  crops.  But  such  rapid  growth 
makes  soft  wood,  and  the  trees  will  soon  die.    If  we  want  our  trees 
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to  live  long  and  be  bappy  we  must  not  give  tbem  too  niucb  uitru- 
gen.  I  would  prefer  poor  soil  to  a  very  fertile  one,  and  would 
feed  it,  but  would  avoid  stable  manure.  Fertilizers  rich  in  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  give  ripe,  hardy  wood,  and  may  be  used 
freely.     Potash  adds  to  the  color  and  quality  of  the  peach. 

For  peaches  prepare  the  soil  as  for  any  other  crop  with  which 
you  wish  to  succeed.  The  land  cannot  be  ploughed  too  much.  I 
recently  visited  the  farm  of  General  Bidweli,  in  Chico,  Cal., 
a  magnificent  farm  of  forty  thousand  acres,  cultivated  with  the 
steam  plough,  etc.  An  adjoining  lot  of  land  of  five  hundred 
acres,  belonging  to  a  lady,  was  ploughed  with  a  good  pair  of 
horses  and  steel  plough,  and  thoroughly  harrowed,  and  on  tins 
land  the  amount  of  wheat  raised  was  more  than  double  that  raised 
on  the  same  area  of  the  former  farm.  Plant  in  the  spring.  You 
cannot  plant  too  early.  Set  the  trees  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet 
apart  each  way.  I  set  mine  thirteen  feet  apart,  which  is  too  close, 
yet  I  make  it  pay.  In  one  orchard  I  planted  half  the  trees 
eighteen ,  feet  and  the  other  half  twelve  feet  each  way,  but  by 
mistake  got  them  only  eleven  and  one-half  feet  apait.  A  careful 
account  of  the  expense  and  yield  has  been  kept.  The  close 
planted  had  to  be  fed  more  and  pruned  more,  but  at  the  end  of 
twelve  years  were  $7,000,  net,  ahead.  At  thirteen  yeai's  the  wide 
planted  began  to  gain  on  them,  reducing  the  balance  to  $5,000  or 
$6,000.  Close  planting  means  an  everlasting  pruning  of  trees. 
Medium-sized  trees  are  the  best  to  plant.  Nurserymen  charge 
more  for  large  trees,  but  they  are  no  better.  Get  trees  a  year  old, 
from  four  to  five  feet  high  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
at  the  base.  Don't  worry  if  they  come  from  the  nursery  without  a 
great  quantity  of  fibrous  roots.  I  cut  them  all  off  smoothly  from 
two  to  four  inches  long.  Prune  the  top  to  a  single  stem  about 
fifteen  inches  long.  Don't  put  in  any  fertilizer  around  the  tree 
when  planting.  Use  nothing  but  fine  earth  ;  the  fertilizer  may  be 
spread  on  top. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  grow  crops  between  the  trees.  If 
you  are  a  thorough  cultivator,  and  crowded  for  room,  you  may 
plant  low-growing  crops.  But  this  should  be  done  when  the 
orchard  is  young,  before  the  trees  come  into  bearing.  I  should 
have  nothing  but  peaches  in  a  peach  orchard,  except  a  horse,  har- 
row, and  plough.  If  your  land  is  Ihin,  and  commercial  fertilizers 
are  insufl[icient,  you  may  obtain    nitrogenous    matter   by  sowing 
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greeu  crops.  1  sometimes  use  cow  peas.  Sow  in  midsummer,  let 
them  die,  and  plough  in  in  the  spring.  Bank  the  trees  to  prevent 
them  from  swaying  and  to  protect   them  from  mice. 

After  the  trees  are  planted  rub  off  most  of  the  sprouts,  leaving 
three  or  four  to  grow  at  will.  Prune  after  the  weather  becomes 
cold  in  the  fall,  and  before  spring  growth  begins.  Short-en  in 
and  thin  out  the  branches.  The  following  spring  cut  out  again, 
but  don't  cut  off  any  of  the  little  side  spurs.  Make  a  broad  even 
tree  and  maice  it  low.  Continue  the  pruning  until  the  tree  begins 
to  bear.  With  only  one  per  cent  of  the  buds  left  alive  after  a  hai*d 
winler*8  freeze  there  is  a  chance  for  a  crop.  I  have  had  a  great 
crop  with  only  four  per  cent. 

Peach  buds  are  badly  killed  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
this  winter.  Out  of  two  thousand  buds  1  found  only  three  alive, 
but  by  cutting  from  spurs  I  found  a  better  proportion.  If  trees 
are  badly  injured  by  frost,  wait  till  April,  when  the  buds  are 
Bwelling,  before  pruning.  Leave  the  fruit  buds  wherever  they 
are,  one  at  the  base  of  a  branch,  one  at  the  top  of  another 
branch,  etc.  This  makes  a  bad  looking  tree,  but  gives  fruit,  and 
the  next  year  you  can  prune  for  form. 

After  the  fruit  is  set  in  the  spring,  look  the  trees  over  and  thin 
out  the  fruit  where  it  is  in  clusters,  leaving  it  from  four  to  six 
inches  apart.  This  means  sometimes  taking  off  nine-tenths  of  the 
fruit,  but  thinning  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  production  of  fine 
fruit.  It  will  take  only  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  largest-sized  peaches 
to  fill  a  half-bushel  basket,  which  will  sell  for  two  dollars ;  of  the 
next  size,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  selling  for  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter ;  while  of  the  small  ones,  two  hundred  will  be  needed, 
which  will  bring  fifty  cents  a  basket  or  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
apiece.  Large  peaches  have  more  water,  small  ones  more  nutri- 
tive matter,  yet  the  profit  is  all  in  the  big  ones. 

When  the  fruit  is  well  grown,  leave  it  as  long  as  possible  upon  the 
tree.  If  your  market  is  reached  by  your  own  wagon,  you  can  leave 
it  until  fully  ripe  before  picking.  It  will  take  from  seven  to  twelve 
days  for  all  the  fruit  on  a  tree  to  come  to  maturity.  Pick  the  fruit 
carefully  and  grade  it.  Never  use  a  machine  in  grading.  The 
only  machine  which  can  grade  peaches  well  is  a  bright,  intelligent 
woman.  Men  will  lay  aside  extra  fine  specimens  to  put  on  top. 
Women  sort  them  honestly ;  men  either  can't  or  won't.  Pack  hon- 
estly from  top  to  bottom.     In  my  Georgia  orchard  I  have  had  two 
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hundred  girls  employed  in  sorting  fruit.  They  work  liard  and  get 
very  tired  before  night,  and  as  an  experiment  I  tried  putting  a 
stringed  band  into  the  packing  shed  to  play  from  two  o*clock  until 
dark,  and' found  that  it  increased  the  work  twenty-five  per  cent, 
nnd  left  the  worker  in  a  happy,  contented  condition. 

Will  peach  growing  be  overdone?  There  is  a  chance  that  it 
might  be,  if  all  the  trees  planted  came  into  l)earing.  But  many 
who  try  peach  growing  do  not  succeed.  The  man  who  believes  he 
can  do  it  can.  He  must  believe  in  himself.  He  must  have  a  love 
and  a  taste  for  the  business  and  an  interest  in  it. 

Massachusetts  has  some  wonderful  opportunities  in  this  direc- 
tion, for  in  central  Hampshire,  central  and  eastern  Hampden, 
central  and  southern  Worcester,  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Norfolk 
counties,  there  are  many  tracts  of  lands  perfectly  suited  to  the 
peach,  both  as  to  soil  conditions  and  elevation.  Many  of  these 
tracts  are  within  easy  driving  distance  of  your  manufacturing 
towns  and  villages,  and  all  of  them  are  so  situated  that  their 
choice  products  in  a  thoroughly  ripe  condition  can  be  put  down 
in  any  of  the  New  England  markets  in  from  ten  to  twenty-four 
hours  after  being  taken  from  the  tree.  It  only  needs  men  who 
have  faith  in  the  business  and  in  themselves  to  develop  these 
grand  possibilities. 

Discussion. 

President  Appleton  asked  if  there  was  not  something  better 
than  barrels  for  apples,  to  which  Mr.  Hale  replied  that  he  be- 
lieved in  boxes.  In  New  York,  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  saw  several 
car-loads  of  apples  wrapped  in  paper  and  packed  in  bushel  boxes. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  by  William  C.  Strong  about  peach 
yellows,  Mr.  Hale  said  that  quite  a  number  of  Massachusetts 
people  do  not  recognize  any  such  disease.  It  is  a  dangerous <, 
deadly  disease,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy,  no  cure.  The 
infested  trees  should  be  pulled  up  immediately  and  burned.  In 
young  orchards  it  is  well  to  remove  the  four  nearest  trees  also, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  It  is  unknown  in 
the  South  and  in  California. 

Samuel  H.  Warren  asked  the  lecturer  if  he  knew  of  anything  to 
protect  the  buds  from  winter  killing. 

Mr.  Hale  replied  that  the  easiest  way  was  to  spray  the  trees 
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every  very  cold  spell  with  water,  which  would  form  a  coating  of 
ice  over  the  buds  and  protect  them. 

Mr.  Warren  knew  of  a  man  who  had  tried  this  and  saved  his 
orchard. 

Jacob  W.  Manning  asked  whether  Mr.  Hale  was  troubled  with 
peach  rosette  in  Georgia.  This,  Mr.  Hale  said,  seems  to  be 
dying  out  in  the  South. 

Edmund  Hersey  knew  of  a  variety  which  had  never  been 
troubled  with  the  yellows.  Trees  of  this  variety  had  been  grow- 
ing on  his  farm  for  one  hundred  and  6fty  years.  Southern  trees 
in  his  neighbor's  orchard  had  died  of  the  yellows,  yet  these  trees 
had  never  suffered.  Three  strong  seedlings  were  budded  with 
Crawford's  Early.  These  grew  and  bore  peaches  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  the  Crawford  part  finally  had  the  yellows  and  the 
trees  were  allowed  to  die.  The  branches  which  came  from  the 
-strong  roots  were  perfectly  healthy.  The  peaches  were  not  of 
good  quality,  but  it  never  was  a  good  variety. 

George  D.  Moore  asked  for  information  in  regard  to  borers. 

Mr.  Hale  thought  banking  the  trees  early  in  the  growing  sea- 
son with  six  or  eight  inches  of  earth  the  cheapest  and  easiest 
way  to  prevent  them.  But  trees  should  be  looked  over  once  a 
year  and  the  borers  dug  out. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  by  Joshua  C.  Stone  regarding  the  use 
of  straw  or  burlaps  as  protection  against  freezing,  Mr.  Warren 
said  that  he  had  had  experience  in  tying  trees  in  burlaps  and 
that  it  had  done  no  good  whatever.  He  had  saved  some  trees 
by  bending  them  down  and  covering  them  with  snow. 

Mr.  Fisher  asked  the  lecturer  how  high  he  allowed  his  trees  to 
grow. 

Mr.  Hale  replied  that  they  should  be  headed  so  low  that  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  work  of  thinning,  pruning,  and  gathering  may  be 
done  on  the  ground.  The  average  height  of  a  full-grown  tree 
should  be  about  ten  feet. 

Thomas  Harrison  asked  how  to  avoid  splitting  of  the  trees. 

Mr.  Hale  said  by  avoiding  crotches  ;  cut  off  one  branch.  An 
amateur  cultivator  might  trim  trees  in  ideal  form,  but  it  can't  be 
done  in  a  commercial  orchard. 

Some  of  the  indications  of  the  yellows,  Mr.  Hale  said  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry,  are  a  premature  ripening  of  the  fruit,  an  unnatural 
size  of  the  fruit  early  in  the  season,  and  a  lack  of  natural  flavor. 
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Also  the  so-called  pennyroyal  sprouts,  with  long,  narrow  leaves, 
which  develop  in  the  autumn  after  the  leaves  begin  to  fall.  The 
yellows  will  often  strike  the  most  vigorous  trees,  the  first 
symptom  being  a  thicker  clustering  of  the  leaves.  Sometimes 
these  leaves,  only  half  an  inch  apart,  will  be  two  inches  wide  and 
eight  inches  long,  and  on  being  held  to  the  light  will  show  a 
yellowish  color  not  seen  in  the  rest  of  the  foliage. 

A.  M.  Clement  spoke  of  the  Peach  Yellows  Law,  which  he  said 
they  have  been  trying  for  three  years  to  secure  in  this  State.  He 
is  anxious  to  see  it  tried  as  an  experiment  in  the  shore  counties. 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  February  4,  1899. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  1 1  o'clock 
today,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  by  reason  of  illness,  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  Miss  C.  M.  Endicott  Secretary  7?ro  tern. 

Charles  E.  Richardson  presented  his  Annual  Report  as  Treasurer 
for  the  year  1898,  approved  by  the  Finance  Committee.  It  was 
voted  that  the  report  be  accepted  without  reading.  On  motion  of 
William  C.  Strong  it  was  voted  that  the  Treasurer  give  a  brief  ab- 
stract of  his  report,  showiug  the  general  condition  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  Society. 

The  Treasurer  stated  that  the  Assets  were    .         .   $482,721  65 

Liabilities       .         .       55,95t5  43 


Surplus  .         .    $426,766  22 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the  liabilities  have  been 
decreased  by  the  payment  of  the  Stickney  Fund  of  $12,000  to 
Harvard  University,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  indenture  by 
which  it  was  held.  The  liabilities  have  also  been  decreased  by  the 
payment  of  $1,000  remaining  on  tiie  mortgage  on  the  building. 

The  Society  has  received  during  the  present  year  the  specific 
bequest  of  $10,000  by  the  late  Francis  B.  Hayes,  and  also  a  large 
part  of  the  amount  coming  to  it  as  residuary  legatee  under  the 
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same   will.     The   Society  has  also  received   $1,000  from   Mrs. 
Jerome  Jones  to  constitute  the  Henrj  A.  Gane  Memorial  Fund. 

The  Treasurer  further  stated  that  the  present  membership  of 
the  Society  is  738,  viz. :  535  Life  Members  and  203  Annual 
Members. 

Joseph  II.  Woodford,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
prepare  a  Memorial  of  the  late  Charles  N.  Brackett,  presented  the 
following : 

By  the  death  of  Charles  N.  Brackett  this  Society  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  valued  members.  When  he  passed  away  on  the  fourth 
day  of  January  he  had  attained  the  age  of  seventy-two  years,  and 
had  been  an  active  member  of  this  Society  for  forty-eight  years, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Vegetable  Committee  thirty- two  years.  The 
Society  has  lost  a  faithful  and  unpretending  servant,  and  a  man 
who  will  be  missed  by  his  associates.  There  are  none  who'over  so 
long  a  period  of  time  have  in  quiet  faithfulness  performed  their 
duties  to  the  Society  in  a  more  conscientious  or  satisfactory 
manner.  He  was  very  punctual,  careful,  and  just  in  all  the  work 
of  his  Committee ;  very  quiet  and  unobtrusive  in  his  demeanor, 
and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

In  the  death  of  our  fellow-worker  and  friend,  this  Committee, 
representing  our  Society,  desires  to  express  to  his  family  its  deep 
sympathy  with  them  in  their  and  our  loss. 

Joseph  H.  Woodford, \ 

Varnum  Fuo8T,  i  Committee. 

Warrien  H.  Heustis,  ) 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  it  was  voted  that  it  be  entered  on 
the  records,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

J.  Woodward  Manning  moved  that  the  Secretary  prepare  a  card 
list  of  all  awards  of  Medals,  Certificates  of  Merit,  Honorable 
Mention,  and  Complimentary  Notices,  for  the  last  ten  years,  the 
same  to  be  continued  and  kept  on  file,  experience  having  proved 
that  there  is  danger  of  making  such  awards  a  second  time,  which 
would  be  obviated  by  the  existence  of  such  a  list. 

This  motion  was  carried. 

Henry  L.  Clapp  moved  that  the  Society  illustrate  its  Transac- 
tions and  place  them  on  sale. 


I 
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Edward  O.  Orpet  offered  as  an  amendment  that  illustrations  of 
plants  which  had  been  thought  worthy  of  the  award  of  Medals  or 
Certificates  of  Merit  should  be  given. 

William  C.  Strong  thought  that  the  Society  did  not  want  to  vote 
that  everything  which  received  one  of  the  above-mentioned  awards 
should  be  illustrated.  William  H.  Spooner  suggested  as  an 
amendment  that  the  illustrations  should  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Committee  on  Publication.  The  amendments  were  adopted, 
and  Mr.  Clapp's  motion,  as  thus  amended,  was  passed. 

The  following- named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  for  membership  in  the  Society,  were  on 
ballot  duly  elected : 

Dr.  Edwin  A.  Daniels,  of  Boston. 
Wauken  D.  Hinds,  of  Townsend. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  it  was  voted  to 
appropriate  $8*0  for  the  use  of  the  Garden  Committee  for  1898, 
additional  to  the  appropriation  for  that  year.  As,  according  to  the 
By-Laws,  appropriations  of  money  can  be  made  only  at  Stated 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  this  matter  will  come  up  for  final  action 
at  the  next  Stated  Meeting,  the  first  Saturday  in  April. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  March  4. 


MEETING    FOR    LECTURE    AND    DISCUSSION. 

Satuuday,  February  11,   1899. 

A  meeting  for  Lecture  and  Discussion  was   holden    today   at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  President,  Fuan(  is  H.  Appleton,  in  the  chair. 
The  following  lecture  was  delivered  : 

Injurious  Insects  and  tiieik  Tkansfokmations. 

Hy  Prof.  Clahemcs  M.  Wkbd,  New  HainpHhire  College  Agricultural  Kzi>eninent 

Slatlon,  Durhuui,  N.U. 

None  of  the  evil  eflfects  of  the  changes  which  modern  civiliza- 
tion has  made  upon  the  earth  is  more  evident  to  the  American 
farmer  than  the  increased  ditiiculty  of  saving  his  crops  from  the 
ravages   of   noxious   insects   and  parasitic   fungi.      Many  of  us 
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have  heard  from  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  of  the  npples  which 
once  grew  in  abundance  in  yards  and  along  highways,  strangers 
alike  to  the  codling  raoth,  maggot,  or  scab  ;  of  the  luscious  peaches 
free  from  worms  and  rot;  the  plums  unmarked  by  the  curculio, 
and  the  pears  that  had  yet  to  learn  the  secret  of  becoming  dwarfed, 
gnarly,  and  cracked ;  of  the  grapes  that  knew  not  how  to  rot ;  and 
the  potatoes  which  had  neither  been  blighted  nor  bitten  by  the 
Colorado  beetle.  Now  all  is  changed :  every  crop  has  foes  that 
often  gather  the  lion's  share  of  the  harvest.  The  enemies  have 
come  from  the  north  and  the  south,  the  east  and  the  west,  from 
£urope  and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  in  our  own  midst  they  have 
flocked  from  the  forest  to  the  field,  deserting  a  wild  plant  for  its 
cultivated  congener,  or  changing  their  habits  to  conform  to  a  new 
environment. 

This  increase  of  noxious  insects,  however,  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  changed  conditions  of  things.  Among  the  principal  factors 
tending  toward  it  ma}' be  mentioned:  (1)  the  massing  of  crops 
in  limited  areas;  (2)  the  facilities  for  transporting  insects  long  dis- 
tances by  vessels  and  railways  carrying  agricultural  products ;  (3) 
the  abandoned  farms  and  orchards  that  Bervc  as  breeding  grounds  ; 

(4)  the  destruction  of  forests  and  the  cultivation  of  prairies  ;  and 

(5)  the  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  insectivorous  birds. 
Considering  each  of  these  factors  briefly,  we  find  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  first  —  that  of  the  massing  of  crops  in  limited  areas 
—  toward  increasing  our  insect  |)ests  rests  upon  the  biological  law 
that  the  increase  of  any  animal  is  limited  by  its  food-supply. 
Under  the  natural  conditions  existing  on  this  continent  before  the 
advent  of  the  white  man,  those  insects  which  fed  on  wild  plants 
had,  as  a  rule,  only  a  limited  food-supply.  The  apple  maggot,  or 
railroad  worm,  for  example,  is  supposed  to  have  bred  originally  in 
the  wild  haws  of  the  woods.  The  parent  flies  had  then  usually  to 
find  here  and  there  an  isolated  tree  bearing  the  fruit  in  which  it 
deposited  its  eggs.  Its  chances  of  being  caught  by  a  bird  or  en- 
trapped in  a  spider's  web  while  on  this  search  were  very  good,  so 
that  the  scarcity  of  the  food-supply  not  only  directly  limited  the 
number  of  individuals  that  could  be  produced,  but  by  being  scat- 
tered it  increased  the  chances  of  the  adult  insects  falling  a  prey  to 
enemies.  But  in  a  modern  apple  orchard  all  this  is  changed  :  the 
food-supply  is  almost  unlimited,  and  is  so  massed  together  that 
the  insect  runs  little  risk  in  passing  from  fruit  to  fruit,  or  from 
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tree  to  tree.  Hence  it  can  multiply  indefinitely,  unless  there  is 
some  means  of  checking  it.  The  same  line  of  reasoning  applies 
to  a  large  proportion  of  our  injurious  insects. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  commerce  on  sea  and  land  for  many  of 
the  most  noxious  insects.  Brought  to  our  shores  from  Europe, 
Asia,  or  Australia  by  ships,  man}'  of  these  i^ests  have  found  a 
land  which  for  them  was  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and  in 
which  their  hereditary  enemies  had  not  yet  gained  a  foothold. 
Consequently  they  have  multiplied  without  let  or  hindrance ;  and 
by  natural  and  artificial  means  —  notably  the  railroad  trains  — 
they  have  rapidl}'  overrun  the  country  of  their  adoption. 

The  abandoned  or  neglected  fields  and  orchards  all  over  the 
United  States  have  proven  a  prolific  breeding  ground  for  many  in- 
sect pests.  Too  often  the  efforts  of  painataking  farmers  have 
been  rendered  unavailing  by  the  proximity  of  such  sources  of  in- 
fection. An  orchard  that  has  outlived  its  usefulness  had  better  be 
converted  into  firewood  than  left  to  die  uncared  for. 

The  destruction  of  forests  has  compelled  certain  insects  to  re- 
sort to  cultivated  crops  for  subsistence ;  and  in  some  cases  a 
decided  change  in  feeding  habits  has  resulted.  So,  also,  the 
bringing  of  the  prairies  into  cultivation  has  caused  man}*  insects 
which  originally  fed  upon  wild  grasses  to  resort  to  pastures  and 
meadow  lands. 

The  fact  seems  well  established  that  birds,  as  a  class,  are  now 
less  numerous  in  the  United  States  than  they  were  a  century  or 
more  ago.  While  some  species  have  doubtless  •become  more 
abundant  under  the  changed  conditions  of  modern  civilization, 
others  are  very  much  rarer  and  a  few  appear  to  be  approaching 
extinction.  It  of  course  was  inevitable  that  the  changes  produced 
by  man's  interference  with  natural  conditions  should  exert  a  tre- 
mendous influence  upon  the  native  fauna :  some  birds  have  found 
the  new  dispensation  better  suited  to  their  wants  than  the  old ; 
others  have  changed  their  habits  and  made  the  best  of  it;  while 
others  have  been  so  relentlessly  persecuted  that  their  only  hope  of 
survival  lay  in  retreating  to  inaccessible  swamps  or  cliffs.  The 
wholesale  destruction  of  primeval  nesting  sites  has  been  a  potent 
factor  in  the  change  produced,  but  fortunately  many  of  the  most 
useful  birds  have  found  substitutes  that  answer  the  purpose  very 
well :  the  swallows  have  gone  from  hollow  trees  to  the  eaves  and 
rafters  of  barns,  and   the  swifts  from  trees  to  chimneys.     The 
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great  increase  of  meadow  land  has  encoaraged  the  development 
and  distribution  of  birds  like  the  meadow  lark,  originally  confined 
to  the  prairies,  while  the  decrease  of  forests  has  tended  to  the  sup- 
pression of  species  like  the  passenger  pigeon  that  lived  largely  on 
acorns,  beech  nuts,  and  other  forest  products. 

Without  stopping  for  further  consideration  of  the  causes  of  this 
decrease  let  us  see  what  effect  it  seems  to  have  had  upon  the 
hordes  of  noxious  insects.  It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  the 
birds  are  one  of  the  most  effective  natural  means  of  regulating 
the  increase  of  insects.  The}^  have  well  been  likened  to  a  great 
standing  army  which  of  its  own  volition  concentrates  itself  wher- 
ever an  insect  outbreak  is  threatened.  We  are  not  likely  to  over- 
estimate the  services  of  these  feathered  allies.  Whenever  an 
investigation  of  their  relations  to  noxious  insects  is  made  we  have 
new  proof  of  their  beneficence.  Only  recently  in  a  study  of  the 
food  of  the  chickadee  in  New  Hampshire  I  was  astonished  to  find 
that  one  of  these  birds  frequently  devours  between  four  and  five 
hundred  plant-lice  eggs  in  a  single  day,  so  that  during  the  long 
winter  months  which  these  chickadees  spend  so  cheerfully  with  us, 
millions  of  the  eggs  of  these  destructive  pests  must  be  devoured. 
The  present  crusade  in  favor  of  the  birds  is  one  in. which  the  hor- 
ticulturist is  vitally  interested. 

The  operation  of  these  various  causes,  together  with  the  enor- 
mous powers  of  multiplication  possessed  by  the  insects  themselves, 
has  led  to  a  constantly  increasing  injury  to  cultivated  crops,  until 
today  these  tiny  foes  exact  a  tribute  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  crop 
products  of  American  agriculture.  They  form  an  omnipresent 
host  of  tax-gatherers,  taking  possession  of  the  farmer's  crops  and 
enforcing  their  onerous  demands  without  process  of  law,  unless 
preventive  measures  are  vigorously  prosecuted.  They  are  no 
respecters  of  persons ;  like  the  rain,  they  fall  upon  the  fields  of 
both  the  just  and  the  unjust. 

"  The  authorities  best  able  to  judge  have  estimated  the  annual 
loss  in  the  United  States  due  to  these  little  pests  at  nearly  half 
a  billion  dollars.  Noxious  insects,  according  to  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley, 
recently  the  distinguished  entomologist  of  our  National  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  occasion  losses  in  the  United  States  which 
are  '  in  the  aggregate  enormous,  and  have  been  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  $300,000,000  to  $400,000,000  annually.'  In  single 
States  and  single  seasons  the  loss  is  often  frightful  in  extent. 
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During  some  of  the  great  chinch-bug  epidemics  the  loss  in  Illinois 
occasioned  by  this  one  insect  has  amounted  to  over  $73,000,000  a 
year ;  and  in  seasons  not  marked  by  an  outbreak  of  such  a  great 
crop  i)est  the  injury  is  much  more  severe  than  is  ordinarily 
supposed.  The  official  entomologist  of  the  State  just  named, 
Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes,  after  years  of  careful  field  observation  and 
statistical  study,  has  recently  expressed  his  belief  that  '  the 
insects  of  the  State  of  Illinois  derive  as  large  a  profit  from  the 
agriculture  of  this  great  agricultural  State  as  do  the  farmers  them- 
selves.' " ' 

Fortunately,  however,  there  is  an  extended  silver  lining  to  this 
dark  cloud  of  insect  injury.  If  these  creatures  have  increased  on 
every  hand,  our  knowledge  of  methods  of  controlling  them  has 
also  augmented  with  the  passing  years.  Many  of  the  remedies 
proposed  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  seem  now  foolish  and  impracti- 
cable. Within  the  last  decade  especially  the  progress  has  been 
phenomenal.  It  has  been  shown  that  many  insects  can  be  check- 
mated by  a  proper  crop  rotation  ;  that  the  natural  enemies  of  others 
can  sometimes  be  used  to  destroy  them ;  and  that  others  are  easily 
killed  by  improved  insecticides.  But  the  most  important  advance 
has  been  the  introduction  of  the  spraying  machine,  an  apparatus 
by  means  of  which  insect-killing  substances  may  be  easily  and 
rapidly  distribute<l  over  the  surfaces  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  and 
herbaceous  plants.  As  I  have  elsewhere  said,  its  introduction 
into  American  horticulture  marks  an  advance  almost  as  important 
as  was  marked  by  the  advent  of  the  improved  cultivators  into  our 
agriculture.  Before  the  lalter  were  introduced  the  weeds  that 
infest  the  soil  were  fought  by  the  hand  hoe,  but  now  a  single  team 
does  the  work  of  man}-  men.  In  the  same  way  until  recently 
various  laborious  and  partially  effective  methods  were  used  in 
fighting  noxious  insects  and  destructive  fungi ;  but  now  many  foes 
of  both  these  classes  are  fought  on  a  large  scale  by  the  force-pump 
and  spray  nozzle,  and  every  season  adds  others  to  the  list  of  those 
against  which  this  method  may  be  successfully  used.  With  a 
largo  class  of  farmers  and  fruit  growers,  spraying  has  become  a 
recognized  part  of  the  season's  operations,  and  therein  lies  the 
chief  promise  of  the  method.  When  the  belief  becomes  general 
that  it  is  as  imi>ortant  to  save  a  crop  from  destruction  by  its  foes 
as  it  is  to  produce  it ;  that  fighting  noxious  worms  must  take  its 

» C.  M.  Wood,  «•  Popular  Science  Monihly,"  March,  I8S0I  ' 
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place  as  a  farm  process  by  the  side  of  that  of  fighting  noxious 
weeds ;  that  the  parasitic  plants  which  absorb  the  vitality  of  leaf 
and  frait  are  as  dangerous  to  the  crop  as  the  plants  which  dispute 
with  it  the  possession  of  the  soil ;  and  when  along  with  this  rec- 
ognition there  is  placed  before  the  farming  community  a  cheap 
and  wholesale  method  of  preventing  the  injuries  of  these  organ- 
isms—  then  the  vast  annual  loss  now  suffered  because  of  insects 
and  fungi  will  be  ver}"  greatly  lessened. 

TransformcUions.  —  It  is  frequently  supposed  that  almost  any 
sort  of  bug,  worm,  or  spider  that  flies  or  crawls  about  is  an  insect, 
but  strictly  speaking,.a  large  proportion  of  these  creatures  are  not 
insects  at  all.  For  example,  a  spider  is  not  an  insect ;  neither  are 
the  thousand-legged  worms  so  often  found  under  boards.  In  both 
these  cases  the  creatures  have  too  many  legs  to  belong  to  the  insect 
class.  Spiders  have  eight  legs  and  the  thousand  legs  a  great  many 
more,  while  the  true  insects  have  but  six.  The  l)ody  of  an  insect 
is  also  divided  into  three  principal  regions  —  head,  thorax,  and  ab- 
domen. A  majority  of  them  are  also  characterized  by  undergoing 
during  their  development  a  series  of  well-marked  changes  or  trans- 
formations. Such  insects  exist  in  four  distinct  stages ;  namely, 
1,  the  egg;  2,  the  larva  or  caterpillar;  3,  the  pupa  or  chrysalis; 
4,  the  adult  or  imago.  We  may  take,  for  example,  the  common 
cabbage  worm :  the  white  butterfly  deposits,  singl}'  or  in  clusters 
of  two  or  three  each,  small  yellowish  eggs  upon  the  cabbage  leaf. 
These  soon  hatch  into  little  green  larvffi  that  feed  upon  the  sub- 
stance of  the  foliage  ;  in  about  two  weeks  they  become  full  grown, 
when  they  generally  leave  the  cabbage  plant,  and,  finding  some 
suitable  shelter,  —  beneath  a  board  or  under  the  coping  of  a  fence 
—  change  to  chrysalids.  They  remain  in  this  condition  about  ten 
dax's,  when  they  emerge  as  butterflies. 

An  insect  which  goes  through  so  distinct  a  series  of  changes  as 
this  is  said  to  have  complete  transformations,  to  distinguish  it  from 
those  having  incomplete  transformations.  For  example,  our 
common  grasshoppers  hatch  in  spring  from  eggs  deposited  in  the 
ground  the  previous  season.  The  newly  hatched  grasshoppers 
resemble  the  adults  in  general  appearance,  but  are  smaller,  and 
have  no  wings.  They  gradually  increase  in  size,  and  moult,  or  shed 
their  skins,  at  frequent  intervals.  They  continue  active  until  they 
become  full  grown,  having  no  quiet  pupa  or  chrysalis  state.  Such 
insects  arc  said  to  undergo  incomplete  transformations. 
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While,  in  general,  iiiBect  transformations  may  be  grouped  under 
these  two  headings,  complete  and  incomplete,  there  are  many 
modifications  of  each  of  the  methods.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  these  is  illustrated  by  the  aphides  or  plant  lice  —  the  green 
flies  of  the  gardener  and  florist.  The  life-history  of  these  little 
creatures  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  In  the  spring  there 
hatches  from  an  egg  deposited  the  autumn  previous  a  little  aphid 
that  sucks  the  sap  of  the  food  plant  for  a  number  of  days  —  some- 
times a  fortnight  —  before  it  becomes  full  grown.  During  this 
period  of  growth  it  moults,  or  sheds  its  skin,  a  number  of  times  to 
provide  for  its  rapidly  increasing  size.  This  insect  is  sometimes 
called  the  stem-mother  :  she  is  always  wingless.  Soon  after  reach- 
ing maturity  she  commences  to  give  birth  to  living  young,  contin- 
uing the  process  usually  for  several  days.  The  young  mature  in 
the  course  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  when  they  begin  to  give  birth 
to  a  third  generation,  and  so  the  process  is  repeated  again  and 
again,  the  insects  multiplying  with  marvellous  rapidity.  All  of 
these  aphides  arc  the  so-called  agamic  or  viviparous  females, 
giving  birth  to  living  young  without  the  presence  of  any  males. 
Throughout  summer  this  is  the  only  method  of  reproduction,  but 
on  the  approach  of  cold  weather  a  true  sexual  generation  is  pro- 
duced. Kggs  are  laid  by  these,  being  deposited  on  the  twigs  of 
trees  or  the  leaves  of  herbaceous  plants,  where  they  remain  through- 
out the  winter. 

Insects  take  their  food  in  two  ways :  some  insects  bite,  others 
suck.  The  former,  of  which  the  Colorado  Potato  Beetle  is  an 
example,  are  provided  with  jaws  by  which  they  can  gnaw  the  sur- 
face of  the  food-plant.  The  latter  have,  instead,  a  pointed,  tube- 
like beak  which  the}'  can  insert  into  the  tissues  of  their  host-plant, 
and  suck  out  the  sap. 

On  account  of  this  difference  in  feeding  habits  some  insects  can 
be  destroyed  by  coating  their  food-plants  with  poison,  the  beetle 
just  mentioned,  for  example,  while  others,  like  the  plant  lice  or 
the  Chinch  Bug,  must  be  treated  with  some  insecticide  that  kills  by 
contact. 

Injurious  insects  have  many  natural  enemies  to  contend  with. 
Among  the  larger  animals,  they  are  preyed  upon  by  the  *'  fowl  of 
the  air  and  the  flsh  of  the  sea ;  "  frogs  lick  them  up  with  their 
viscid  tongues,  and  toads  are  continually  sending  them  in  search 
of    the  mystic  jewel   within   their  bodies ;   while  snakes,  lizards, 
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moles,  skunks,  and  a  host  of  other  animals  are  their  constant  ene- 
mies. But  more  destructive  tliau  any  or  all  of  these  are  the  foes 
of  their  own  class  —  the  predaceous  and  parasitic  insects. 

Predaceous  insects  are  those  which  attack  other  insects  from  tbe 
outside,  devouring  them  bodily  or  sucking  out  their  lifeblood. 
The  handsome  little  lady- bird  beetles,  the  two-winged  robber-flies, 
or  the  four-winged  dragon-flies  furnish  good  examples  of  this  class. 
So,  also,  do  the  black  ground  beetles,  found  everywhere  under 
sticks  and  stones.  Some  of  the  largest  of  these  are  called  cater- 
pillar hunters,  because  they  feed  upon  canker- worms,  army-worms, 
cut-worms,  and  various  other  insect  pests.  Other  predaceous 
insects  live  in  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers,  devouring  mosquitoes  and 
related  creatures,  while  still  others  burrow  through  the  earth,  and 
devour  the  insects  found  therein. 

The  common  dragon-flies  or  devil's  needles  are  good  examples 
of  predaceous  insects.  The  adult  dragon-flies  lay  eggs  upon  the 
stems  of  plants  growing  in  ponds  and  streams.  The  eggs  soon 
hatch  into  small  larvae  that  live  in  the  water  upon  young  mos- 
quitoes and  other  aquatic  insects.  In  about  a  year  the  larva 
becomes  full  grown ;  it  then  crawls  up  out  through  the  water,  the 
skin  splits  open  along  the  back  and  the  adult  dragon-fly  appears. 
It  rests  awhile  to  expand  its  wings  and  then  flies  rapidly  througb 
the  air,  in  search  of  wiuged  insects  of  almost  any  sort.  In  '^  The 
Two  Voices  "  Tennyson  has  described  the  final  development  thus : 

'  *  To-day  I  saw  the  dragon-fly 

Come  from  the  wells  where  he  did  He. 

**  An  inner  impulse  rent  the  veil 
Of  his  old  husk :  from  head  to  tail 
Came  out  clear  plates  of  sapphire  mail. 

'*  He  dried  his  wings  :  like  gauze  they  grew  : 
Thro'  crofts  and  pastures  wet  with  dew, 
A  living  flash  of  light  he  flew." 

Parasitic  insects  differ  from  their  predaceous  cousins  in  that 
they  develop  within  the  bodies  of  their  victims  and  thus  destroy 
them.  These,  also,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  both  in  indi- 
viduals and  species.  A  good  illustration  of  the  habits  of  this 
class  is  found  in  the  small,  four-winged  black  fly  that  destroys 
tbe  common  Grape  Caterpillar,  an  insect  closely   related  to  the 
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familiar  Tomato  Worm  or  Tobacco  Worm.  This  fly  deposits  a 
number  of  eggs  beneath  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar,  and  these 
eggs  soon  hatch  into  minute  worms  or  maggots  that  absorb  the 
body  juices  of  the  worm  and  develop  at  his  expense.  After  a 
few  weeks  these  maggots  become  full  grown,  and  burrow  their 
way  out  through  the  skin  of  their  ha[)less  and  helpless  host.  They 
then  spin  their  white  and  silken  cocoons  upon  his  back.  Within 
these  cocoons  they  change  to  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  state.  About 
two  weeks  later  they  again  change,  and  the  legless  little  maggots 
And  themselves  transformed  into  neat  and  pretty  black  flies,  with 
four  wings  and  six  legs,  like  the  one  which  a  few  weeks  before 
deix)sited  in  tlie  caterpilhir  the  eggs  from  which  they  developed. 

But  these  parasites  are  not  always  so  successful  as  this,  for 
they  frequently  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  Dean  Swift's 
oft-quoted  couplet : 

'*  So,  Naturalists  obserTC,  a  flea 
Has  other  fleas  that  on  him  prey ; 
And  these  have  smaller  still  to  bite  'em; 
And  so  proceed  ad  infinitum.** 

These  parasites  are  frequently  subject  to  the  attack  of  a  still 
smaller  p»rasite  which  destroys  tiiem  as  they  destroyed  their  host. 
In  such  cases  the  flrst-nientioned  species  is  called  the  primary 
parasite  and  the  other  a  secondary  parasite. 

It  is  the  presence  of  these  secondary  and  other  parasites  that 
makes  the  subject  of  injurious  insects  and  their  enemies  extremely 
complicated.  For  example,  in  New  Hampshire  we  have  been 
studying  for  several  years  the  life-history  and  enemies  of  the 
common  American  tent  caterpillar  —  the  pest  which  for  so  many 
seasons  has  pitched  its  unsiglitly  tents  in  the  orchards  and  aloivg 
the  highways  of  New  England.  Doubtless  to  most  of  j'ou  the 
general  life-history  of  this  insect  is  well  known.  You  know  that 
in  winter  it  exists  in  the  egg  state  —  the  masses  of  a  hundred  or 
more  being  fastened  around  the  twigs  of  apple  and  w^ild  cherry 
trees.  In  the  spring  the  little  caterpillars  emerge  from  the  eggs 
and  begin  feeding  upon  the  tender  foliage  of  the  buds  about  them. 
In  a  few  days  tliey  begin  to  make  a  silken  tent,  utilizing  gener- 
ally, for  this  purpose,  a  fork  of  the  branch.  As  time  goes  on  the 
nest  is  enlarged.  The  caterpillars  retire  to  the  tent  at  night,  and 
during  cold  and  wet  weather,  and  wiien  not  feeding.     They  have 
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regular  times  for  meals,  leaving   and   returning  to  the   nest  in 

■ 

processions.  They  become  full  grown  in  about  six  weeks,  being 
extremely  voracious  during  the  latter  part  of  their  development. 
They  are  nearly  two  inches  long,  with  a  hairy  body  ornamented 
with  a  distinct  white  stripe  along  the  middle  of  the  back,  on  each 
side  of  which  are  numerous  short,  yellow,  longitudinal  lines, 
rather  irregularly  arranged. 

Most  of  the  caterpillars  leave  the  tree  where  their  nest  is  as 
fast  as  they  are  full  grown,  and  crawl  about  in  search  of  a  suit- 
able shelter  to  pupate  in.  Having  found  this,  —  beneath  a  board 
or  in  the  cracks  of  a  fence,  —  they  spin  an  oval,  silken  cocoon, 
yellow  when  completed,  within  which  they  change  to  the  pupa  or 
chrysalis  state.  In  two  or  three  weeks  another  chanore  takes 
place,  and  from  the  cocoons  come  forth  reddish -brown  moths. 
The  female  moths  soon  deposit  the  clusters  of  eggs  on  the  twigs 
of  trees,  after  doing  which  they  die.  Thus  there  is  but  one  brood 
each  season. 

Now  we  have  bred  more  than  twenty  species  of  parasites  which 
prey  directly  or  indirectly  upon  this  tent  caterpillar.  One  of 
these  is  so  tiny  that  its  development  takes  place  within  the  egg, 
and  so  it  is  called  an  egg  parasite.  Most  of  the  others  prey  upon 
the  caterpillars  themselves.  Perhaps  the  commonest  species  is  a 
four- winged  fly  belonging  to  the  genus  Pirn  pi  a  that  deposits  its 
eggs  in  the  caterpillars  when  they  are  nearly  full  grown.  These 
eggs  hatch  into  little  grubs,  each  of  which  absorbs  the  juices  of 
the  host,  developing  at  its  expense,  but  not  killing  it  until  after  it 
has  spun  its  cocoon.  Then  the  parasite  matures  rapidly,  changes 
to  a  pupa,  and  soon  after  emerges  as  a  four-winged  fly. 

This  parasite,  however,  is  commonly  checked  in  its  career  by 
another.  A  four-winged  fly  of  a  different  species  from  the  one 
which  laid  the  egg  for  the  primary  parasite  lays  an  egg  beside  or 
upon  the  parasite  grub.  This  egg  hatches  into  a  tiny  larva  that 
attaches  itself  to  parasite  No.  1,  and  begins  slowly  to  absorb  its 
life  blood.  Parasite  No.  1  is  unable  to  shake  off  parasite  No.  2 
and  soon  gives  up  his  life  to  it.  No.  2  feasts  upon  the  carcass 
of  its  victim  and  rapidly  becomes  full  grown,  when  it  changes  to 
a  piipa,  to  change  again  soon  after  into  a  fly. 

But  a  third  fly,  called  Dibrachys,  often  comes  upon  the  tragic 
scene.  When  the  larva  of  parasite  No.  2  is  approaching  full 
growth  the  Dibrachys  fly  deposits  beside  or  upon  it  an  egg.     The 
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egg  soon  hatches  into  a  minute  larva  that  fastens  itself  to  parasite 
No.  2,  and  soon  kills  it.  Then  this  parasite  No.  3  feeds  upon  the 
bod}'  of  No.  2,  as  No.  2  had  fed  upon  No.  1,  and  No.  1  had  fed 
upon  the  tent  caterpillar.  In  due  time  No.  3  becomes  full  grown, 
changes  to  a  fly,  and  wanders  off  in  search  of  otheir  victims. 

These  shifting  scenes  of  tragedy  have  all  taken  place  within  the 
small  yellow  cocoon  of  the  caterpillar.  The  cocoon,  perchance, 
is  fastened  to  the  tough  bark  of  a  tree  or  the  boards  of  a  fence. 
Along  comes  a  bird,  —  a  chickadee  or  a  sparrow,  —  spies  the  yellow 
silk,  and,  knowing  that  there  is  a  luscious  insect  morsel  inside, 
pecks  open  the  cocoon  and  devours  the  contents.  Now  from  our 
human  point  of  view,  of  which,  of  course,  none  of  these  creatures  is 
conscious,  does  the  bird  do  us  a  benefit  or  an  injury?  It  may  be 
that  the  bird  simpl}'  eats  a  caterpillar  that  had  no  parasite,  in  which 
case  we  should  conclude  that  it  was  befriending  us ;  it  may  be  that 
it  ate  instead  parasite  No.  1,  cutting  off  the  hope  of  progeny  of  a 
host  of  friendly  insects,  in  which  case  we  should  be  likely  to  con- 
clude that  it  was  doing  us  an  injury  ;  possibly  the  bird  comes  when 
parasite  No.  2  is  getting  in  its  work,  when  again  we  should  con- 
clude that  it  was  a  friend ;  or  finally  should  it  reach  the  cocoon 
when  parasite  No.  3  was  present  the  same  reasoning  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  again  the  act  was  unfriendly.  But  the  ar- 
rangements by  which  the  increase  and  decrease  of  injurious  insects 
are  brought  about  are  so  intricate  that  after  fifteen  years'  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  I  am  convinced  that  we  cannot  safely  say  that 
the  bird  which  devours  the  secondary  parasite  of  a  noxious  insect 
is  doing  an  unfriendly  act.  What  we  call  the  "  Balance  of 
Nature  "  is  so  delicately  adjusted  that  the  only  safe  thing  for  man 
to  do  is  to  act  cautiously  and  with  the  fullest  possible  knowledge. 

Now  this  sketch  of  the  parasites  which  beset  the  tent  caterpillar 
is  no  fanciful  one.  And  could  we  but  study  with  equal  thorough- 
ness our  other  injurious  insects  I  doubt  not  that  similar  conditions 
would  be  found.  In  fact,  in  several  cases  such  studies  have  been 
made,  and  very  similar  results  obtained. 

Insect  enemies  and  birds,  however,  are  only  a  part  of  the  agencies 
which  work  for  the  woe  of  the  tent  caterpillars.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1897  in  southern  New  Hampshire  these  various  parasites 
were  so  abundant  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  caterpillars  were 
destroyed  before  maturing  into  moths,  yet  enough  of  the  latter 
developed  to  provide  eggs  for  a  vast  number  of  colonies  for  the 
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brood  of  1898.  But  during  1898  in  my  region  the  pests  were 
checked  much  more  effectively,  and  by  entirely  different  agencies. 
Just  after  the  larvie  had  hatched  last  April  a  heavy  and  long-con- 
tinued rainfall  caused  the  death  of  enormous  numbers  of  them. 
An  examination  of  the  apple  and  wild  cherry  trees  after  the  storm 
sliowed  that  in  most  cases  the  only  larvae  present  were  those 
huddled  together  on  the  lower  side  of  the  egg  mass,  where  they 
were  protected  from  the  washing  effect  of  the  rain.  These  surviv- 
ors developed  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  decidedly  in  evidence  in 
May,  but  they  had  to  succumb  to  a  very  great  extent  during  the 
last  weeks  of  their  growth  to  a  bacterial  disease  —  a  sort  of  insect 
cholera  —  that  killed  them  in  vast  numbers.  The  effectiveness  of 
this  disease  was  doubtless  increased  by  the  wet  weather  prevailing 
at  that  time.  Early  in  June  nearly  every  nest  was  full  of  dead 
and  dying  caterpillars,  many  of  those  on  the  outside  of  the  web 
gradually  shrivelling  up  until  only  the  dried  skins  remained.  A 
series  of  observations  made  upon  a  large  number  of  nests  just  be- 
fore the  time  for  pupation  showed  that  more  than  ninety  per  cent 
had  been  killed  by  this  disease.  As  a  result  there  were  few  of  the 
caterpillars  crawling  about  the  streets  and  highways  in  early  June, 
although  during  previous  years  great  numbers  were  to  be  seen  at 
that  time.  There  were  also  comparatively  few  moths  later  in  the 
season,  and  the  eggs  now  to  be  found  are  correspondingly  reduced. 

But  what  was  the  effect  of  this  epidemic  of  disease  upon  the 
parasite?  It  was  almost  as  destructive  to  them  as  to  the  cater- 
pillars. While  some  of  the  parasitic  flies  probably  found  other 
species  in  which  to  deposit  their  eggs,  it  seems  to  have  been  inevit- 
able that  vast  numbers  of  them  must  have  perished  with  their 
hosts.  In  consequence  it  seems  likely  that  in  the  region  under 
my  observation  the  outbreak  of  the  American  tent  caterpillar 
which  has  extended  over  at  least  the  last  five  years  has  been 
checked,  and  that  the  coming  season  the  pests,  having  swung  to  a 
point  in  which  their  numbers  are  far  below  the  average,  will  begin 
again  the  gradual  increase  that  shall  lead  to  another  culmination 
acme  years  hence.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  they  begin  this 
increase  at  a  time  when  their  parasites  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
very  scarce,  so  that  for  several  years  the  caterpillars  will  suffer 
little  from  their  attacks. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  upon  the  relj^tion  of  the  tent  caterpillar  to 
its  parasites  because  there  is  an  impression  abroad  that  the  modern 
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way  of  fighting  noxious  insects  is  by  means  of  their  insect  enemies. 
The  famous  lady  bird  introduced  into  California  a  few  years  ago 
to  destro3'  a  scale  insect  is  responsible  for  much  of  this  opin- 
ion. But  this  remarkable  case  was  the  exception  which  proves  the 
rule,  that  in  general  it  is  not  practicable  to  fight  injurious  iusects 
by  means  of  enemies  of  their  own  class.  In  the  California  case 
the  conditions  were  unique,  and  a  great  deal  too  much  weight  has 
been  given  to  it. 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  American  lent  caterpillar  is  restricted 
in  its  food  to  comparatively  a  few  kinds  of  trees.  Were  it  a  more 
general  feeder  these  periodical  outbreaks  w^ould  be  matters  of  much 
more  serious  concern  than  they  now  are.  An  illustration  of  this  fact 
is  seen  in  the  history  of  the  closely  related  Forest  Tent  Caterpillar 
(Clfsiocamjya  dfsstna)^  which  feeds  upon  a  much  greater  variety  of 
fruit  and  shade  trees.  In  its  life-history  it  is  very  similar  to  the 
common  species ;  it  is  a  native  American  insect  and  is  beset  by 
hosts  of  enemies,  yet  during  the  last  centur}'  there  have  been  fre- 
qaeut  and  destructive  outbreaks  of  it  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States.  In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  during  the  last 
few  years  such  an  outbreak  has  been  taking  place.  Last  season 
immense  damage  was  done  over  large  areas  of  forest  growth,  the 
woods  in  .Inly  looking  as  bare  of  foliage  as  tliey  do  now.  There 
are  millions  of  eggs  now  upon  the  trees,  with  every  proepect  that 
the  coming  season  the  attack  will  reach  a  severity  much  greater 
than  that  of  I  SOS.  Before  such  honles  of  cateqVdIars  the  efforts 
of  individual  men  soem  futile.  It  is  |>ossible  to  fight  insects  in 
orchani  trees  and  on  the  home  jxrounds,  but  when  the  wilderness 
is  alive  with  crawling  foes  what  can  man  do  but  hoiK*  for  a  s|ieedy 
culmination  of  the  outbn^ak?  liut  we  know  from  long  experience, 
not  only  with  this  but  with  many  other  insects,  that  the  outbreak 
will  he  ended  by  natural  causes  only  after  the  passing  of  several 
seasons  in  which  great  damage  has  been  done. 

This  Forest  Tent  Caterpillar  iHMhaps  K^tter  than  any  other 
illustrates  what  wouKl  happen  if  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
should  [HMinit  the  (^ypsv  Moth  to  escape  from  it^  present  Iwund- 
aries  auvl  In^come  a  siH>urj;e  ti>  the  niriiiultureof  the  Tniteii  States. 
This  fi>rest  caterpillar  is  a  native  insect ;  for  untoM  ages  other 
American  insects  have  Iven  lenrninir  to  prey  upim  it,  but  notwith- 
standing this  the  caterpillar  at  fri'ijuent  intervals  lk?ci>mes  so 
abundant  as  to  do  immense  tinmage  over  larvae  areas.     Tliere  is 
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every  reason  to  believe  that  the  gypsy  caterpillar,  even  if  we 
imported  every  species  of  parasite  to  be  found  upon  it  in  Europe, 
would  be  vastly  more  destructive.  Its  range  of  food-plants  is 
much  greater,  especially  so  in  its  habit  of  attacking  coniferous 
trees ;  it  is  a  hardier  species  ;  it  is  not  so  freely  eaten  by  birds ; 
and  it  has  that  peculiar  but  undoubted  advantage  which  the  alien 
insect,  sparrow,  or  rabbit  enjoys  over  the  native  inhabitant.  The 
argument  so  often  heard  that  the  gypsy  moth  can  safely  be  left 
lo  the  mercy  of  its  parasites  is  discredited  by  the  experience  of 
every  economic  entomologist  in  the  land.  Any  one  who  believes 
the  argument  to  be  sound  would  do  well  to  visit,  next  June,  the 
regions  infested  by  this  forest  caterpillar. 

The  methods  of  preventing  insect  injuries  may  be  conveniently 
grouped  together  under  four  headings;  namely,  1.  Agricultural 
methods;  2.  Mechanical  methods ;  3.  Use  of  natural  enemies ;  4. 
Insecticidal  methods. 

The  limitations  of  the  use  of  natural  enemies  have  already  been 
discussed,  and  there  is  only  time  now  for  a  brief  mention  of  the 
more  important  measures  under  the  first  and  second  of  these 
headings. 

[The  speaker  here  gave  a  short  discussion  of  clean  culture, 
crop  rotation,  fall  ploughing,  fallowing,  fertilizing,  modifying  the 
time  of  planting,  hand-picking,  excluding  by  meciianical  means, 
attracting  to  light,  and  various  other  measures.] 

Lack  of  time  forbids  a  discussion  of  the  various  insecticidal 
methods  of  destroying  injurious  insects.  I  have  already  said  that 
the  most  important  recent  advance  iri  these  methods  has  been  the 
introduction  of  the  spraying  machine,  and  I  would  now  add  that 
the  most  important  advance  in  the  use  of  spraying  machinery  has 
been  made  by  the  Gypsy  Moth  Commission  here  in  Massachusetts, 
in  perfecting  both  the  material  to  apply  and  the  machinery  with 
which  to  apply  it. 

Spraying  is  simply  an  easy  and  practical  method  of  distributing 
certain  substances  having  a  destructive  effect  upon  insect  and 
fungous  life  over  the  outer  surfaces  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  and 
herbaceous  plants.  These  substances  are  usually  applied  in  a 
finely  powdered  condition,  and  the  tiny  particles  stand  guard  over 
the  plants,  killing  with  remorseless  certainty  any  insect  or  fungous 
pest  that  attempts  to  pass  through  their  lines  to  reach  the  plant. 
As  a  rule  the  particles  themselves  do  not  enter  the  plant,  but  re- 
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main  on  the  outside  until  driven  off  by  the  combined  action  of 
wind,  rain,  dew,  and  sunshine.  This  is  not  true,  however,  of  the 
contact-killing  insecticides,  which  are  applied  directly  to  the  offend- 
ing insects,  and  do  not  remain  on  the  plant  in  an  effective  condi- 
tion. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  in  view  of  the  progress  made  in 
the  past  twenty-five  years  in  our  knowledge  of  injurious  insects 
and  the  methods  of  preventing  their  injuries,  we  may  well  be  san- 
guine concerning  the  future.  But  the  experience  of  the  present 
decade  has  shown  us  as  never  before  that  these  pests  must  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  plans  of  the  individual,  the  State,  and  the 
Nation.  There  are  hosts  of  foes  that  have  not  yet  invaded  our 
country  which  we  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  fight,  unless  rigid 
measures  of  exclusion  are  put  in  force.  It  behooves  every  man 
interested  in  horticulture  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  insects  new  and 
strange,  especially  on  plants  from  abroad,  and  to  take  no  chance 
that  can  be  avoided  of  introducing  one  of  these  insidious  foes. 

Discussion. 

Benjamin  P.  Ware  spoke  of  the  lecture  as  intensely  interesting 
and  instructive,  and  said  that  we  have  learned  many  ways  of  pro- 
tecting ourselves.  He  had  on  his  land  a  w^aste  place  covered  with 
choke-cherry  trees,  which  had  been  infested  with  tlie  tent  cater- 
pillar, and  he  had  felt  obliged  to  go  over  the  trees  and  destroy 
them.  This,  he  said,  is  a  very  simple  matter.  When  they  are 
first  hatched  go  out  in  the  morning  when  the  sun  is  shining  and 
you  can  see  them  all,  and  easily  destroy  them.  Mr.  Ware  appealed 
to  the  ladies  not  to  wear  birds  on  their  bonnets.  Birds,  he  said, 
are  growing  scarcer  and  scarcer.  A  single  dealer  in  one  year 
imported  forty  thousand  humming  birds  to  decorate  bonnets.  He 
presented  spraying  as  the  great  remedy  for  injurious  insects. 
The  idea  of  spraying,  he  said,  originated  in  Kssex  County  ;  it  was 
first  discussed  at  a  Farmers'  Institute  in  Topsfield,  and  afterwards 
at  a  meeting  of  this  Society.  Mr.  Ware  moved  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  presented  to  the  lecturer. 

Professor  Weed  knew  of  another  way  in  which  caterpillars  had 
been  exterminated.  In  a  town  in  New  Hampshire  the  Village 
Improvement  Society  offered  the  children  ton  cents  a  hundred  for 
destroying  the  caterpillar  egg-masses.     Eight  dollars  and  twenty- 
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five  cents  ia  all  was  spent,  one  boy  receiving  $2.  Thousands  and 
thousands  were  destroyed  in  this  way,  and  the  town  was  praeti- 
tically  freed  from  them. 

Varnum  Frost  asked  the  lecturer  whether  he  thought  there  was 
any  occasion  for  alarm  at  present  concerning  injurious  insects. 
He  thought  the  tent  caterpillars  need  cause  no  anxiety,  for  they 
are  so  easy  to  destroy.  A  weak  solution  of  Paris  green  —  one 
pound  to  two  hundred  gallons  of  water  —  will  clean  them  all  off. 

Professor  Weed  considered  spraying  the  most  effective  way  of 
killing  them.  Caterpillars  do  not  commit  suicide ;  they  are  some- 
times destroyed  by  a  bacterial  disease,  but  usually  not  until  after 
a  great  deal  of  damage  has  been  done.  The  idea  that  their  natural 
enemies  will  destroy  them  before  much  mischief  is  done  is  wrong. 
There  is  an  outbreak  of  the  army  worm  about  every  ten  yeare. 
The  chinch  bug  appears  about  every  thirteen  years,  and  is  liable 
to  disappear  suddenly. 

Mr.  Frost  had  had  experience* with  the  tent  caterpillar  for  sixty 
years,  and  had  twice  known  it  to  become  so  numerous  that  farmers 
got  discouraged  and  gave  up  trying  to  exterminate  it.  It  had 
appeared  in  such  vast  numbers  that  all  foliage  was  soon  devoured, 
and,  its  food  being  gone,  it  actually  starved.  He  believed  that 
the  canker  worm  would  exterminate  itself,  and  that  the  gypsy 
moth  would  do  the  same. 

Hon.  Aaron  Low  had  also  twice  during  his  life  noticed  that  the 
tent  caterpillar  will,  when  it  becomes  very  numerous,  actually 
starve.  He  had  a  field  of  oats  attacked  by  army  worms,  which 
soon  became  so  numerous  that  he  could  hear  them  eating  in  the 
night.  Trenches  were  ploughed  and  ditches  dug  across  the  fields, 
and  here  he  could  have  gathered  bushels  of  the  worms.  He  after- 
wards had  a  good  crop  of  Hungarian  grass  where  the  army  worm 
had  been  so  destructive.  At  the  first  appearance  of  the  worm  the 
grass  was  mowed,  but  before  he  could  get  it  into  the  barn  it  was 
eaten  to  shreds.  He  had  supposed  they  would  come  again  the 
next  3'ear,  but  had  seen  none  since. 

A  gentleman  who  was  a  member  of  the  Newton  Improvement 
Society  thought  it  was  useless  to  have  the  school  children  destroy 
the  caterpillar  nests.  After  they  had  destroyed  many  thousands, 
enough  were. left  tb  do  damage.  Then,  when  the  caterpillar  liad 
disappeared,  the  credit  was  given  to  destroying  the  nests,  but  not 
one  in  ten  was  destroyed. 
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Thomas  Harrison  said  tiiat  a  year  ago  two  of  bis  neighbors  had 
sowed  barley  for  green  crops.  When  two  or  three  feet  high  it  was 
attacked  by  the  army  worm.  Tiiis  year  they  changed  the  crop  to 
corn  and  rye,  and  tlie  army  worm  had  not  shown  itself.  Some- 
times a  change  of  crops  brings  the  army  worm  with  it. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  Professor  Weed  said  that  the  worm 
could  not  possibly  be  in  the  seed.  It  will  develop  in  grass  land, 
and  when  grown  will  seek  grain  fields,  even  crossing  a  road  to  get 
food  that  it  likes. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  was  unanimously  passed. 


MEETING    FOR    LECTURE    AND    DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  February  18,  189J). 

A  meeting  for  Lecture  and   Discussion  was   holden  at  eleven 
o'clock  today,  the  President,  Fkancis  H.  Applkton,  in  the  chair. 
The  following  lecture  was  delivered  : 

Why   Ckops   must  have   Nitrogen   and    How   it  can 

BE  Provided. 

By  Prof.  G.  C.  Caldwbix,  Cornell  llulvoreity,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

That  all  vegetation  must  have  available  nitrogen  food  is  an  es- 
tablished fact.  The  plant  cannot  grow  without  nitrogen.  Again 
and  again  has  the  experiment  been  tried  of  planting  the  seed  in 
an  artificially  prepared  soil,  usually  clean  sand,  to  which  all  the 
necessary  foods  of  the  plant  were  added  except  the  nitrogen; 
every  one  of  these  experiments  has  given  the  same  result:  the 
seedling  has  grown  for  a  short  time  only,  while  making  use  of  the 
small  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  chemical  combination  in  the  seed,  — 
such  nitrogen  compounds  as  are  stored  up  in  every  "seed  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  young  plantlet  till  its  roots  can  take  food  from 
the  soil. 

It  is  not  long  before  the  little  plant  begins  to  show  most  plainly 
that  there  is  something  seriously  wrong  in  the  soil ;  the  lower  and 
older  leaves  take  on  a  yellowish  color ;  a  few  new  leaves  may 
appear  higher  up  on  the  stalk,  that  draw  a  part  of  their  food  from 
the  older  leaves ;  but  they  are  miserably  poor  leaves  at  the  best, 
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and  tliey  soon  stop  growing.  It  is  in  thijs  way  that  the  plant 
informs  us  that  it  is  siifTering  from  nitrogen  hunger.  This  result 
never  fails  to  ap[)ear,  sooner  or  later,  no  matter  what  kind  of  a 
plant  is  put  to  the  test.  Such  is  the  simple  proof  tliat  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  some  chemical  comix)Uud  is  an  absolutely  necessary 
component  of  the  food  of  plants. 

As  to  the  use  that,  is  made  of  this  nitrogen.  We  know  only 
thut  it  is  worked  up  somewhere  in  the  colls  of  the  plant  into  chemical 
compounds  that  are  exceedingly  complex  in  their  composition,  and 
which  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  production  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  plant,  and  therefore  in  its  growth.  The  white  of  the 
egg^  so  familiar  to  everybody,  is  just  such  a  kind  of  a  compound 
as  are  those  that  are  made  in  the  plant  cells,  and  for  the  making 
of  which  the  nitrogen,  as  well  as  other  foods,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  white  of  the  egg  is  called  albumen  ;  these  other  com- 
pounds of  the  same  kind  that  are  made  by  the  plant  are  called 
albuminoids,  because  they  are  like  the  albumen. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  chemists,  these  albuminoids  are 
very  closely  connected  with  the  power  of  motion  in  living  beings. 
Animals  have  the  power  of  motion,  while  plants  have  such  power 
only  in  comparatively  few  cases.  The  bodies  of  animals  are  made 
almost  entirely  of  albuminoids  ;  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  contain 
very  much  less;  hence  it  is  inferred  that  a  large  proportion  of 
albuminoids  in  the  living  being  goes  with  the  power  of  motion 
which  that  being  possesses. 

But  even  though  a  plant  cannot  as  a  general  rule  move  any  of 
its  parts,  yet  there  is  a  kind  of  motion  that  goes  on  m  the  plant 
which  seems  to  support  this  idea  that  power  of  motion  is  dependent 
on  the  cooperation  of  albuminoids.  This  motion  is  seen  in  the 
contents  of  the  cells  of  the  young  and  active  leaves.  These  cells 
contain,  first  of  all,  water ;  in  this  water  is  a  yellowish,  semi-fluid 
substance  which  has  al)out  the  consistency  of  the  mucilage  that 
we  use  for  sticking  things  together;  this  part  of  the  cell-contents 
is  called  the  protoplasm  ;  it  consists  largely  of  albuminoids;  in  it 
the  microscope  reveals  the  presence  of  a  multitude  of  minute 
grains.  In  young  cells  the  protoplasm  is  in  constant  motion,  and 
the  exceedingly  small  grains  are  themselves  moving  in  currents 
through  the  protoplasm.  Here,  then,  we  have  motion ;  motion  in  a 
substance  rich  in  albuminoids ;  and  this  motion  is  in  some  way 
closely  associated  with  the  life  of  these  cells. 
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The  crops  must,  therefore,  have  nitrogen  food  in  order  that 
albuminoids  may  be  produced ;  they  must  have  albuminoids  in 
order  that  they  ma^'  grow  ;  and  these  albuminoids  must  be  in  the 
young,  active  cells  in  abundance,  in  order  tlmt  the  growth  shall  be 
vigorous  and  healthy,  and  that  the  crops  shall  be  large  and  prof-  < 

itable.  We  must  raise  crops  that  have  albuminoids  in  order  that 
our  cattle  and  we  ourselves  can  live.  The  animal  cannot  make 
albuminoids ;  it  must  get  its  whole  supply  from  the  grass,  hay, 
grain,  etc.,  that  it  eats,  or  by  chewing  up  some  other  animal  which 
got  its  nitrogen  from  the  plants  that  it  ate.  We  human  beings 
are  just  as  dependent  on  plants  for  our  albuminoids  as  is  the 
lowest  grade  of  an  animal ;  we  can  make  thousands  of  chemical 
compounds  in  our  laboratories,  but  we  cannot  make  the  minutest 
particle  of  an  albuminoid. 

The  leaves  with  their  millions  of  microscopic  cells  are  the 
laboratories  in  which  the  albuminoids  are  made,  out  of  carbon 
from  the  carbonic  acid  that  is  in  the  air,  with  the  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  from  the  water  that  the  plant  is  always  taking  up  from  the 
soil,  the  sulphur,  perhaps,  from  some  plaster  that  may  be  in  the 
soil,  and,  finally,  the  nitrogen  which  it  usually  finds  in  the  ferti- 
lizers that  we  apply. 

A  part  if  not  all  of  the  process  of  making  plant  substance 
requires  the  cooperation  of  the  sun's  rays.  With  plenty  of  food 
and  sunlight  and  water  provided,  business  is  brisk  on  every 
bright,  warm  day,  in  these  myriads  of  laboratories ;  sugar,  starch, 
and  such  like  things  arc  made  first,  and  then  the  albuminoids.  Very 
little  do  we  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  work  that  is  being  carried 
on  all  around  us,  as  we  follow  our  cultivators  through  our  corn  or 
garden  truck,  or  as  we  look  over  our  fields  of  grain  and  smile  at 
the  prospect  of  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  or  fifty  bushels  of  oats,  or 
as  we  sniff  the  fragrance  of  eight  hundred  bushels  of  onions  per 
acre.  We  may  say  to  ourselves  that  it  is  all  the  result  of  our  labor ; 
but  the  sun,  the  air,  the  soil,  and  the  leaves  are  doing  the  biggest 
part  of  the  work  by  far. 

The  possible  and  available  sources  of  nitrogen  are,  first  and 
foremost,  the  soil;  second,  the  manures  and  fertilizers  upon  which 
we  place  so  much  dependence  ;  and  third,  the  air.  As  to  the  first 
source,  few  i)ersons  know  how  much  nitrogen  in  chemical  combi- 
nation is  contained  in  every  soil  of  fair  quality ;  the  stock  is  im- 
mense in  some  cases.     Lawes  and  Gilbert,  of  England,  found  in 
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the  arable  soils  of  their  own  fields  from  3,255  to  8,645  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  in  the  uppermost  two  or  three  feet,  and  therefore 
within  reach  of  the  plant ;  in  various  other  soils  of  Great  Britain 
from  3,500  to  7,700  po^mds  per  acre  of  area ;  in  the  prairie  soils  of 
the  United  States  from  6,650  to  21,700  pounds ;  in  the  soils  of  the 
Manitoba  prairies  16,000  to  42,000  pounds  within  a  depth  of  four 
feet;  in  the  soil  of  an  English  pasture  10,000  to  11,000  pounds. 

Let  us  compare  these  great  stores  of  nitrogen,  quantities  so 
large  that  they  can  be  measured  by  tons  as  well  as  by  pounds, 
with  the  quantities  that  are  carried  from  our  soils  in  the  crops. 
The  figures  are,  for  an  acre  of  wheat  48  pounds  ;  121  pounds  in  a 
good  crop  of  corn  including  the  stalks ;  47  pounds  in  a  fair  crop 
of  potatoes ;  130  [K)unds  in  a  crop  of  beets;  49  pounds  in  a  crop 
of  hay.  It  would  seem  that  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  about 
the  supply  of  nitrogen  food  for  our  crops,  with  so  much  already  in 
the  soil,  and  so  little  carried  off  each  year.  Yet  we  do  know  that 
we  must  concern  ourselves  about  this  matter ;  we  do  know  that 
if  we  let  the  nitrogen  in  the  manure  piles  go  to  waste,  or  if  we 
leave  out  the  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizers  that  we  buy,  our  farming 
operations  will  not  be  profitable. 

If  it  be  asked  why  all  this  nitrogen  in  the  soil  seems  to  be  of  so 
small  account,  the  answer  is  that  it  is  in  compounds  that  are 
not  easily  dissolved  by  the  water  in  the  soil,  and  very  slowly 
becomes  available  for  plant  food ;  only  as  the  nitrogen  passes  into 
other  combinations  that  are  soluble  in  water,  or  in  the  sap  in  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  can  the  plants  get  any  good  out  of  it.  If  one 
can  establish  a  good  system  of  drainage  of  the  soil,  and  can  till  it 
frequently  during  the  growing  season,  thus  conserving  the  moist- 
ure and  keeping  the  ground  porous,  so  that  the  air  can  have  free 
admission,  good  crops  can  be  obtained  for  a  series  of  years  with- 
out putting  any  nitrogen  fertilizer  on  tlie  soil.  The  effect  of  such 
treatment  is  at  least  in  part  to  convert  some  of  the  unavailable 
because  insoluble  nitrogen  compounds  into  available  because 
soluble  compounds. 

It  was  by  this  kind  of  treatment,  and  this  alone,  no  fertilizer 
being  applied,  that  an  English  farmer  some  yeara  ago  cropped  a 
piece  of  ground  with  wheat  for  twelve  years,  getting  on  plots  of 
half  an  acre  as  mucli  wheat  as  was  harvested  from  a  whole  acre 
of  good  soil  treated  in  the  ordinary  way  by  good  farmers.  It 
was  by  a  similar  course  of  treatment  of  the  soil  that  Professor 
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Roberts  at  Cornell  obtained  two  successive  crops  of  potatoes, 
yielding  in  the  first  year  367  bushels  and  in  the  second  year  on 
another  plat  343  bushels ;  the  soil  was  only  a  fair  one  at  the  start, 
and  it  received  no  fertilizers  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment. 

Nitrogen  in  purchased  fertilizers  costs  nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  phosphoric  acid,  if  it  is  bought  in  that  compound  which  is 
in  general  the  best  nitrogen  food,  namely,  nitrate  of  soda.  For 
intensive  agriculture  or  horticulture  the  homesupplypf  nitrogen  in 
the  manure  of  the  yard  is  usually  insutlicieut,  and  the  supply  must 
be  increased  in  some  way.  The  frocpient  tillage  of  the  soil  many 
times  during  the  growing  season  may  not  be  practicable  as  a 
general  thing,  no  matter  how  much  may  be  gained  by  it.. 

Is  there,  then,  any  other  way  by  which  we  can  get  a  suflicient 
supply'  of  nitrogen  in  an  available  condition  at  less  cost  than  by 
buying  nitrate  of  soda,  or  with  less  labor  than  is  involved  in  the 
tillage  method  ?  That  our  leguminous  crops,  such  as  clover,  peas, 
beans,  vetch,  lucerne,  and  lupine  may  be  used  to  help  us  is  un- 
doubtedly known  to  many  in  my  audience,  if  yot  to  all.  I  trust, 
however,  that  I  may  be  able,  while  calling  to  mind  again  much 
that  you  have  already  heard  and  read  about  this  subject,  to  give 
you  some  new  information,  and  by  means  of  the  illustrations  that 
will  be  shown  with  the  lantern  to  make  a  more  lasting  impi*ession 
than  I  can  by  merely  talking  to  you  about  it. 

It  was  first  observed  as  far  back  as  1615  that  there  are  peculiar 
swellings  on  the  roots  of  certain  kinds  of  plants  ;  little  attention 
was  paid  to  them ;  they  were  supposed  by  some  to  be  simply  para- 
sites living  on  the  juices  of  the  plants  on  which  they  were  grow- 
ing ;  others  supposed  them  to  be  the  results  of  the  attacks  of  some 
insects ;  and  others  still  thought  that  they  might  be  the  beginning 
of  new  roots.  Not  till  1858  was  any  further  attention  paid  to 
tliem  ;  then  a  German  botanist  found  that  they  contained  bacteria 
or  microbes  —  those  smallest  of  living  microscopic  organisms  ;  he 
suggested  the  possibility  that  these  swellings,  or  tubercles  as  they 
are  more  commonly  called,  stand  in  such  relations  to  the  plant  on 
whose  roots  they  are  established,  and  especially  to  leguminous 
plants,  as  to  account  for  the  common  opinion  of  farmers  that  such 
plants  can  take  up  and  assimilate  the  free,  uncombined  nitrogen  of 
the  air. 

In  1887  two  German  agricultural  chemists  performed  some  very 
interesting  experiments  which  showed  most  conclusively  that  these 
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tubercles  really  do  in  some  way  enable  the  plants  bearing  them  to 
take  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  make  use  of  it  as  they  would  nitro- 
gen from  any  other  source.  In  178  pots  tliey  put  soil  consisting 
of  pure  sand  with  no  nitrogen  in  it,  but  to  which  all  otlier  foods 
that  the  plant  required  were  added ;  there  were  planted  in  these 
pots  oats,  buckwheat,  rape,  —  a  plant  then  much  cultivated  in 
Germany  for  its  oil,  —  peas,  seradella,  —  a  forage  crop, —  and 
lupine ;  only  one  seed  was  planted  in  each  pot.  The  seeds  ger- 
minated in  all  the  pots  alike,  and  all  the  plants  grew  alike  up  to  a 
certaiu  point,  or  as  far  as  they  could  grow  with  the  aid  of  tlie  nitro- 
gen in  the  seed ;  then  the  growth  stopped  in  all  the  pots,  and  soon 
the  yellowish  color  indicating  nitrogen  hunger  appeared.  An 
extract  of  garden  soil  was  then  made  by  simply  stirring  it  up  with 
water,  and  letting  the  coarser  particles  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel ;  a  very  small  quantity  of  this  extract  was  then  added  to  the 
soil  of  each  of  the  pots. 

The  oats,  buckwheat,  and  rape  remained  in  the  same  state  of 
nitrogen  hunger,  mj^king  no  further  growth.  The  peas,  seradella, 
and  lupine,  after  a  little  time,  as  if  waiting  to  consider  the  matter, 
suddenly  recovered  their  normal  green  color,  and  from  that  time 
on  continued  to  grow  luxuriantly  till  they  were  ripe.  If  some  of 
the  extract  was  first  boiled  before  applying  it  to  the  soil,  all 
the  plants  so  treated  remained  in  the  condition  of  nitrogen  hunger, 
whether  the}'  were  leguminous  plants  or  not.  The  boiling  of  the 
extract  could  produce  no  other  important  change  in  the  liquid 
than  to  kill  bacteria  in  it.  It  therefore  appears  to  be  proved, 
even  by  these  first  experiments,  that  living  bacteria  brought  about 
this  change  in  the  condition  of  the  leguminous  plants,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  they  were  quite  unable  to  help  the  other  plants 
that  were  not  legumes. 

On  pulling  the  plants  out  of  the  soil  when  their  growth  was 
ended,  it  was  found  that  all  the  leguminous  plants  had  tubercles 
on  their  roots,  while  there  were  none  on  the  plants  that  were  not 
leguminous.  Thus  it  is  shown  that  the  tubercles,  or  the  bacteria 
in  them,  produced  the  sudden  change  in  all  the  plants  of  one  kind, 
the  legumes ;  and  it  is  indicated  that,  while  these  plants  were  wait- 
ing during  that  brief  time  after  the  soil-extract  was  added  before 
taking  on  the  dark  green  color  and  beginning  to  grow  again,  they 
were  simply  waiting  for  the  tubercles  to  be  formed  and  ripened  for 
their  use. 
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One  remarkable  feature  of  this  series  of  expenments  was  that 
all  the  plants  of  the  same  kind  told  the  same  story.  Not  a  single 
oat,  rape,  or  buckwheat  plant  revived  and  resumed  its  growth; 
on  the  other  hand  not  a  single  pea,  seradella,  or  lupine  plant 
failed  to  respond  to  the  inoculation,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  soil 
with  the  bacteria;  all  tliat  they  needed  was  the  help  of  these 
microscopic  living  things ;  then  with  the  abundance  of  all  other 
necessary  foods  that  were  mixed  with  the  sand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  experiment  they  were  fully  equipped  for  rapid  and  vigor- 
ous growth. 

In  another  experiment  some  sand  was  first  heated  to  redness 
i^  order  to  drive  out  all  the  nitrogen  in  it  and  to  kill  any  bacteria 
that  might  be  there  ;  this  sterilized  sand  was  then  mixed  with  the 
needful  quantity  of  all  the  plant  foods  except  the  nitrogen,  and 
some  of  the  extract  of  garden  soil  was  also  added ;  one  grain  of 
buckwheat,  one  of  oats,  and  one  pea  were  planted  in  this  sand 
all  in  one  pot;  water  was  added,  and  the  pot  under  a  glass  shade 
was  then  put  where  the  sun  would  shine  on  it  during  the  day. 
The  result  was  the  same  as  before :  neither  the  buckwheat  nor 
the  oat  seedling  recovered  from  the  nitrogen  hunger;  but  the  pea 
grew  luxuriantly  and  was  happy  as  it  towered  above  its  starved 
companions ;  even  though  the  roots  of  the  pea  were  probably  inter- 
twined with  those  of  the  other  plants,  and  the  roots  of  the  latter 
were  perhaps  in  contact  with  some  of  the  tubercles  of  the  pea 
roots,  still  these  plants  could  make  no  further  growth. 

Another  experiment  was  tried  with  thirty  pea  plants,  each  one 
in  a  pot  by  itself ;  the  soil  was  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  other  experiments  except  that  the  extract  of  soil  was  added 
to  ten  of  the  pots  only.  All  the  plants  grew  to  the  height  of 
about  four  inches,  and  then  the  growth  stopped  in  every  pot ; 
after  a  little  time  the  plants  that  had  been  inoculated  with  the 
soil  extract  suddenly  took  on  the  usual  color  of  healthy  plants, 
and  went  on  growing.  All  these  plants  had  an  abundance  of 
tubercles  on  their  roots ;  the  other  plants  had  no  tubercles. 

Of  course  this  discovery  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest  through- 
out the  agricultural  world.  Other  investigators  repeated  the  ex- 
periments for  themselves,  and  obtained  the  same  results.  Among 
these  were  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  of  England,  who  have  been  carrying 
experiments  along  agricultural  lines  for  sixty  years,  and  have  done 
an  immense  amount  of  work  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture ; 
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the}'  were  fully  convinced  by  the  results  of  their  own  experiments 
that  the  discovery  of  the  Germans  was  correct. 

That  the  nitrogen  is  really  taken  from  the  free  nitrogen  of  the 
air  by  the  leguminous  plants  has  been  conclusively'  proved  by 
another  experiment.  Legumes  with  tubercles  on  their  roots  have 
been  grown  in  pots  in  a  closed  glass  case,  so  tightly  constructed 
that  no  air  could  pass  in  or  out.  The  air  in  the  case  was  analyzed 
before  and  after  the  experiment,  and  it  was  found  that  some  of 
the  nitrogen  was  missing;  and  this  could  be  explained  only  by 
supposing  that  the  plants  growing  in  the  case,  or  the  bacteria  in 
their  roots,  consumed  it. 

There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  bacteria  in  the  world ;  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  bacteria  that 
bring  about  this  fixation,  in  the  plant,  of  the  nitrogen  from  the 
air,  each  kind  doing  its  best  work  for  that  species  of  a  legume 
from  which  it  was  taken,  and  in  a  few  cases  doing  as  good  work 
for  other  species.  In  other  cases  certain  kinds  of  legumes  get  very 
little  help  from  bacteria  taken  from  another  kind.  This  means 
that  if  you  want  to  raise  a  good  crop  of  peas  with  the  aid  of 
tubercles  on  the  roots  you  will  be  most  successful  if  you  inocu- 
late with  soil  in  which  peas  have  been  growing,  and  in  which 
there  are  pea  bacteria ;  and  that  if  you  inoculate  with  some  soil 
where  there  has  been  a  growth  of  locusts  or  lupine,  and  where 
the  bacteria  are  what  we  might  call  the  locust  variety  or  the 
lupine  variety,  your  peas  will  not  turn  out  so  well.  The  pea 
and  the  vetch  are  less  particular  than  other  plants  about  the 
source  of  the  bacteria  with  which  they  are  inoculated  ;  lupine,  on 
the  contrary,  is  exceedingly  particular  in  this  respect,  and  will 
make  hardly  any  growth  at  all  if  inoculated  with  bacteria  from 
any  other  species  of  legumes ;  but  give  it  bacteria  from  a  soil 
in  which  lupine  has  grown,  and  also  an  abundance  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  and  lime,  and  it  will  do  wonders.  The  yellow 
lupine  is  considered  in  Europe  as  the  best  plant  to  be  used  for 
the  improvement  of  poor,  sandy  soils ;  it  will  grow  freely  where 
other  legumes  will  nearly  starve  for  want  of  nitrogen  even  if 
properly  inoculated. 

The  quantity  of  nitrogen  that  can  be  taken"  from  the  air  by  some 
of  these  plants  under  favorable  conditions  is  sometimes  enormous. 
In  the  case  of  the  first  series  of  experiments  that  I  described,  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  that  some  of  the  plants  contained  and  which 
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they  had  taken  from  the  air  was  determined   by  analysis ;  one  of 
them  contained  20  grains  of  nitrogen.     The  quantity  seems  small, 
but  when  we  consider  how  much  would  be  gained  by  all  the  plants 
that  could  grow  on  an  acre  of   soil  the  result  is  very  large.     Each 
of  those  178   pots  contained  9  pounds  of  soil ;  the  weight  of  the 
soil  of  an  acre  of  ground  to  the  depth  of  12  inches  is  about  3,500,- 
000  pounds;    9  will  go  in  3,500,000   about  400,000  times;    we 
might   have  then  400,000  pea  plants  on  one  acre ;  this  number  of 
plants  would  take  from  the  air  115  pounds  of  nitrogen,  provided 
that  every  plant  grew  as  vigorously  as  those  in  the  pots.     If  this 
number  of  pounds  of  nitrogen  be  multiplied   by  six  the  product 
will  be  very  near  the  weight  of  nitrate  of  soda  that  one   would 
have  to  buy  in  order  to  get  115   pounds  of  nitrogen,  or  nearly 
700  ix)unds.     No  one  who  has  used  this  fertilizer,  and  knows  how 
to  use  it,  would  dare  to  put  700  pounds  on   an  acre ;  he  would 
know  that  such  a  dose  would  do  serious  damage  to  the  crop ;  a 
third  as  much  would  be  the  most  that  he  would  care  to  apply. 
Some  remarkable  and  almost  incredible  results  were  obtained  by  a 
French  chemist  of  great  renown.     In  six  trials  with  vetch,  grow- 
ing eleven  weeks,  there  was  gained  from  the  air  a  quantity  of 
nitrogen  equal  to  from   1,285  to  1,728  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
calculated  per  acre.     Clover  growing  ten  to  twelve  weeks  gained 
in  six  experiments  nitrogen  equivalent  to  from  412  to  1,150  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda.     With  lucerne,  vetch,  and  some  other  legumi- 
nous plants  growing  together  the  gain  in  nitrogen  was  equivalent 
to  from   728  to  3,717   pounds  of   nitrate.     With  lucerne  alone, 
growing  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  weeks,  the  gain  of  nitrogen 
was  equivalent  t<^  from  2,471  to  3,885   pounds  of  nitrate.     The 
meaning  of  these  figures  is  that  these  several  crops,  supposing  each 
one  to  be  growing  on  an  acre  of  soil  for.  periods  ranging  from  ten 
to  twenty-one  weeks,  would  gain  from  the  air  quantities  of  nitro- 
gen which  if  bought  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  would  require 
from  412  to  3,885  pounds  of  this  fertilizer;  the  first  figure  was 
the  lowest  result,  with  clover ;  the  second  was  the  highest  result, 
with  lucerne. 

The  potted  soils  in  which  these  plants  grew  were  carefully  seeded 
or  inoculated  with  the  tubercle  bacteria  by  means  of  extracts  of 
other  soils  in  which  the  same  kinds  of  plants  had  been  grown  ;  the 
soil  itself  was  well  fertilized  with  all  the  foods  needed  by  the  plants 
except  the  nitrogen  ;  the  plants  were  kept  supplied  with  the  right 
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amount  of  water,  so  there  was  never  any  suffering  from  drought. 
Of  course  in  the  open  field,  where  the  supply  of  water  is  variable, 
and  occasional  droughts  are  unavoidable,  there  would  be  less  vig- 
orous growth,  and  consequently  less  nitrogen  would  be  drawn  from 
the  air.  But  nevertheless  these  figures  given  above  do  at  least 
prove  that  there  are  great  possibilities  in  this  natural  method  of 
getting  nitrogen  in  the  combined  state  from  the  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  free  nitrogen  in  the  air.  This  combined  nitrogen  can  be 
made  useful  for  other  crops  that  must  get  their  nitrogen  from  x^m- 
pounds  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  either  by  using  the  nitrogen-gather- 
ing crops  for  fodder  and  spreading  the  manure  in  the  fields,  or  by 
ploughing  the  crop  in  ;  it  has  been  shown  by  experiments  that  the 
nitrogen  of  a  crop  used  for  green  manuring  is  quite  as  available  as 
the  nitrogen  in  stable  manure,  or  even  more  so. 

Since  we  now  know  that  clover  can  gain  nitrogen  from  the  air, 
we  can  the  more  easily  believe  the  assertion  of  a  most  successful 
New  York  farmer,  now  dead,  that  he  bought  no  manures  for  many 
years,  and  although  exporting  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  from 
his  farm  in  the  dairy  products  sold,  he  had  kept  it  in  a  highly  fer- 
tile condition  by  frequently  growing  clover  in  the,  rotation  and 
using  plaster  freely.  He  did  not  know  that  the  clover  drew  nitro- 
gen from  the  air  while  he  was  thus  using  his  clover  crops  to  main- 
tain fertility ;  but  he  was  a  thinking  man,  and  he  undoubtedly 
thought  that  that  was  just  what  the  clover  did. 

Since  this  discovery  was  made  of  what  the  leguminous  plants 
can  do  for  the  farmer  and  the  horticulturist,  it  has  been  affirmed 
by  some  investigators  that  all  kinds  of  plants,  whether  legumes  or 
not,  can  get  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  work  it  up  into  chemical 
compounds ;  but  so  far  as  our  ordinary  crops  are  concerned  it  has 
been  conclusively  proved  that  if  they  are  not  legumes  they  can  get 
their  nitrogen  from  the  soil  only.  Mustard  has  been  more  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  this  connection  than  any  other  plant.  The 
latest  investigation  of  this  question  was  made  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Washington.  The  results  thereof  fully  confirmed 
the  results  of  all  the  careful  experiments  made  before  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere,  to  the  effect  that  mustard,  like  wheat,  oats,  maize, 
and  all  the  small  and  the  large  finiits,  etc.,  can  get  its  nitrogen  only 
from  the  soil. 

The  question  as  to  what  causes  the  growth  of  the  tubercles  on 
the  roots  of  leguminous  plants  has  been  much  studied.     These 
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studies  have  led  to  the  coDclusion  that  the  bacteria  are  the  first 
cause ;  that  the  tubercles  are  not  something  that  the  plant  itself 
causes  to  grow,  any  more  than  the  gallnuts  on  an  oak  tree  are 
caused  by  the  tree,  or  than  the  swelling  after  a  mosquito  bite 
is  caused  by  the  hand  on  which  it  appears.  These  bacteria  can 
be  cultivated  as  any  plants  can  be  cultivated ;  they  are  plants,  not 
animals ;  they  can  be  carried  through  many  generations.  Starting 
with  some  material  taken  from  the  tubercles  on  a  pea  root,  it  is 
planted  in  a  suitable  medium  ;  from  the  crop  thus  obtained  another 
planting  can  be  made  in  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  same  medium,  and 
so  on  indefinitely.  This  medium  in  which  the  bacteria  can  be 
made  to  grow  and  multiply,  or  this  soil  for  bacteria,  as  it  might 
be  called,  is  a  jelly-like  substance  of  ,such  a  nature  that  the 
bacteria  will  live  and  thrive  in  it,  as  higher  plants  will  live  and 
thrive  in  a  rich  soil  made  up  of  sand,  clay,  and  other  things.  From 
the  last  culture  made  of  the  pea  bacteria  a  plant  can  be  inoculated 
with  all  the  usual  results  of  such  iuoculation ;  the  result  may  be 
just  as  satisfactory  as  if  the  inoculating  material  had  been  taken 
fresh  from  a  pea  root.  In  one  case  where  a  pea  plant  was  inoc- 
ulated in  this  way  over  4,000  tubercles  were  counted  on  its  roots. 
That  which  can  be  done  with  the  bacteria  of  the  pea  can  be  done 
with  those  of  any  other  leguminous  plant. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  in  inoculating  one  species  of 
a  leguminous  plant  with  bacteria  from  another  species;  such  as  the 
inoculation  of  a  pea  root  with  bacteria  from  a  clover  plant,  or 
clover  with  lupine  bacteria,  and  so  on.  These  experiments  have 
proved  what  has  been  stated  before,  that  each  species  generally 
produces  the  most  tubercles  and  gets  the  most  nitrogen  from  the 
air  with  the  help  of  its  own  kind  of  bacteria.  The  conclusion  is 
also  established  that  these  bacteria  are  the  only  agency  through 
which  the  leguminous  plants  can  enrich  themselves  with  nitrogen 
compounds  made  from  free  nitrogen  and  other  substances  drawn 
from  the  air. 

It  is  a  curious  and  very  interesting  operation  by  which  free 
nitrogen  is  thus  taken  into  the  plant  and  converted  into  uitrogen 
compounds.  It  is  really  a  partnership  between  the  plant  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  bacteria  on  the  other ;  the  plant  provides  the 
bacteria  with  a  suitable  place  for  their  underground  home ;  the 
bacteria  build  their  little  houses  there  and  then  proceed  in  some 
mysterious  way  not  yet  understood  to  provide  the  plant  with  com- 
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bined  nitrogen  —  thas,  so  to  speak,  paying  rent  for  the  root 
surface  on  which  they  liave  built  their  tubercles.  The  higher 
plant,  the  pea,  bean,  or  clover,  does  not  suffer  any  damage  on 
account  of  these  growths  on  its  roots,  constructed  and  occupied  by 
the  lower  plants,  the  bacteria. 

It  seems  probable  that  there  are  not  so  many  species  of  bacteria 
as  there  are  species  of  plants  that  can  be  helped  by  them.  The 
pea  is  one  leguminous  species,  the  bean  is  another,  lucerne  another, 
and  so  on  through  the  whole  list.  In  no  way  whatever  cau  we  con- 
vert a  pea  plant  into  a  bean  or  into  clover.  There  are  surely  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  bacteria,  each  one  of  which  is  best  adapted  to  the 
work  of  getting  nitrogen  from  the  air  for  some  particular  species 
of  legume  ;  but  these  different  kinds  of  bacteria  are  to  one  another 
somewhat  as  the  different  varieties  of  some  one  vegetable  are  to 
one  another  —  such  as  the  different  kinds  of  squashes  listed  in  the 
seed  growers'  catalogues,  or  of  corn  or  cucumbers.  It  is  now  sup- 
posed that  these  kinds-  of  tubercle  bacteria  are  only  varieties 
of  one  species  ;  and  that  they  are  produced  each  one  by  growing 
on  some  one  species  of  plant.  Bacteria  that  have  been  growing 
and  multiplying  on  pea  roots  for  some  years,  season  after  season, 
are  in  some  way  different  from  those  which  have  grown  for  a  time 
on  the  bean ;  and  those  whose  home  has  been  the  bean  are  not 
just  the  same  as  those  that  have  grown  on  clover.  If  the  pea 
variety  of  bacteria  is  used  to  inoculate  a  bean  plant  the  result  will 
not  be  so  good  as  when  the  bean  is  inoculated  with  the  bean 
variety ;  but  if  the  descendants  of  these  pea  bacteria  that  were 
used  to  inoculate  the  bean  go  od  living  for  a  number  of  seasons 
on  the  bean  plant  they  seem  to  become  modified  into  the  bean 
variety. 

These  bacteria  thus,  seem  to  have  a  wonderful  power  of  changing 
their  character  under  changed  conditions  of  their  surroundings. 
They  seem  to  be  present  in  all  arable  soils,  or  at  least  in  all  soils 
in  which  leguminous  plants  have  been  grown  at  some  previous 
time.  When  no  leguminous  crops  have  been  grown  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  any  field  the  bacteria  seem  to  pass  into  a  variety 
which  will  produce  tubercles  on  any  species  of  legumes,  although 
not  so  abundantly  as  when  the  plant  is  inoculated  with  its  own 
variet}'.  This  kind  of  bacterium,  which  can  produce  tubercles  on 
any  legume,  has  been  named  the  normal  tubercle  bacterium.  If  a 
field  has  only  normal  bacteria  in  it,  and  if  some  one  species   of 
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legume  is  grown  on  that  field  for  a  series  of  years,  the  normal  bac- 
teria are  supposed  to  be  gradually  changed  into  the  variety  that 
is  best  fitted  for  this  species. 

A  very  interesting  illustration  of  this  operation  is  described  as 
follows  :  Twenty  seedling  acacias  were  set  out  in  a  plat  where  no 
legumes  had  been  grown  for  a  long  time.  The  plat  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  narrow  rim.  of  land  on  which  vetch  had  grown  as  a 
weed  for  many  years.  All  the  acacias  that  were  in  the  more  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  plat  grew  well,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  had 
tubercles  on  their  roots,  while  those  that  were  iu  the  rim  or  near 
it  made  but  a  poor  growth  and  had  no  tubercles.  These  results 
indicated  quite  plainly  that  the  soil  of  the  rim  of  the  field  was  full 
of  bacteria  that  had  become  so  completely  modified  into  the  vetch 
variety  during  this  long  period  of  time  that  they  were  of  no  use  to 
the  acacias.  It  was  also  indicated  that  the  bacteria  in  the  central 
part  of  the  field  were  the  so- called  normal  bacteria,  and  were  there- 
fore capable  of  developing  tubercles  on  the  roots  of  any  species  of 
legume  that  was  capable  of  having  tubercles,  and  which  might 
take  possession  of  that  part  of  the  field. 

Another  interesting  experiment  illustrates  this  property  of  the 
tubercle  bacteria.  Twenty-two  different  species  of  legumes  were 
inoculated  or  seeded  with  pure  tubercle-bacteria  from  pea  plants, 
and  twenty-one  of  the  same  kinds  of  plants  were  inoculated  with 
pure  locust  tubercle-bacteria.  The  first  lot  of  bacteria  could 
be  considered  as  best  fitted  for  getting  nitrogen  for  the  pea,  and 
the  other  lot  were  best  fitted  for  the  locust.  Sixteen  of  the  whole 
number  were  not  at  all  helped  by  the  locust  bacteria,  and  thirteen 
were  not  helped  by  the  pea  bacteria.  Of  those  inoculated  with  the 
locust  bacteria  that  did  have  some  tubercles  on  their  roots  only 
one  gained  much  benefit ;  that  one  was  the  locust  plant  itself.  The 
pea  inoculation  was  really  successful  only  on  the  pea  and  the 
bean.  Here  again  the  bacteria  modified  by  repeated  culture  into 
the  pea  variety  were  really  useful  only  when  applied  to  the  pea 
plants,  and  the  bacteria  converted  by  repeated  culture  into  the 
locust  variety  were  useful  only  on  the  locust. 

The  distribution  of  these  tubercle  bacteria  in  the  soil  has  not 
been  much  studied.  The  number  of  them  would  appear  to  be 
large  enough,  ranging  as  it  does  in  some  soils  where  legumes  have 
been  growiug  from  78,000  to  143,000  in  one  cubic  inch  of  soil. 
They  do  not  spread  rapidly  in  the  soil,  and  need  the  help  of  tillage 
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in  order  that  they  may  be  uniformly  distributed.  In  one  experiment 
six  peas  were  planted  in  a  pot  of  soil  free  from  nitrogen ;  soon 
after  the  plants  appeared  above  the  soil  one  of  them  was  inoculated 
by  scratching  the  crown  of  its  roots  with  the  point  of  a  needle 
that  had  been  dipped  in  a  tubercle  of  a  pea  plant  from  the  garden. 
This  inoculated  plant  grew  to  the  height  of  forty-two  inches  ;  the 
other  five  made  only  half  as  much  growth  in  height,  and  had  each 
of  them  only  half  as  many  leaves  as  were  on  the  other  plant.  At 
the  end  of  the  experiment  tubercles  were  found  only  on  the  plant 
that  had  been  inoculated ;  the  bacteria  seemed  to  remain  right 
where  they  were  put.  Therefore  if  a  soil  is  inoculated  near  the 
surface  they  will  remain  thereabout ;  if  the  inoculation  is  further 
down  in  the  soil  there  the  bacteria  will  be  most  abundant  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  In  the  first  case  the  tubercles  will  be  found 
mostly  on  the  rootlets  near  the  surface ;  if  the  inoculation  is  at 
the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches  the  tubercles  will  be  found  mostly 
on  the  rootlets  at  or  about  that  depth.  The  importance  of  a 
thorough  stirring  of  the  soil  for  distributing  the  bacteria  is  thus 
clearly  shown. 

The  tubercles  are  more  abundant  on  plants  growing  in  poor 
loams  than  in  rich  soils  where  the  crops  can  find  sufldcient  nitrogen 
without  the  help  of  tubercle  bacteria  ;  there  being  little  or  nothing 
for  the  bacteria  to  do,  but  few  if  any  tubercles  appear.  The  poorer 
the  soil  is  in  nitrogen,  the  more  vigorous  is  their  growth,  for 
there  is  so  much  the  more  work  for  them. 

These  bacteria  seem  to  possess  a  very  great  resistant  power 
against  decay  and  death.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  same 
kind  of  bacteria  may  be  found  in  the  soil  even  if  no  legumes  have 
been  grown  there  for  a  long  time.  That  they  are  there  and  ready 
for  work  is  proved  by  the  abundance  of  tubercles  on  the  roots  of 
legumes  planted  in  that  soil  after  such  a  long  period.  Tiiey  prob- 
abh'  live  through  the  winter  by  producing  germs  or  spores  that  can 
withstand  low  temperatures ;  these  spores  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  bacteria  from  which  they  were  produced  that  the  wheat  or 
the  barley  seed  bears  to  its  parent  plant.  As  illustrating  the 
above  statement,  a  test  was  made  for  the  presence  of  bacteria  in  a 
soil  in  January  ;  none  were  found  then  ;  in  the  following  summer 
the  soil  swarmed  with  them. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  practical  application  of  this  copartner- 
ship between  certain  leguminous  plants  and  the  bacteria  that  build 
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their  houses  on  the  roots  of  these  plants.  The  first  tests  with 
legumiDOUs  plants  on  a  lai^e  scale  for  the  improvement  of  soils 
poor  in  nitrogen  were  made  in  Germany,  with  peas,  clover, 
seradella,  and  lupine,  on  reclaimed  upland  bogs  and  on  sandy 
soils.  The  best  results  were  obtained  on  the  soils  poorest  in 
nitrogen,  and  especially  on  new  soils.  In  many  of  the  trials  the 
crops  failed  entirely  unless  inoculation  was  applied.  On  very 
poor,  sandy  soils  that  were  plentifully  supplied  with  potash  salts 
and  the  basic  slag  phosphate,  a  fertilizer  much  used  in  Germany 
to  supply  phosphoric  acid  for  the  crops,  the  results  were  wonder- 
ful.    The  same  soils  yielded  very  poor  crops  without  inoculation. 

The  histoiy  of  one  of  these  trials  is  instructive.  The  plat  was 
a  small  one ;  about  twenty  pounds  of  potash  salts,  nine  pounds  of 
slag  phosphate,  and  twenty-four  pounds  of  a  soil  in  which  lupine 
had  been  growing  were  scattered  over  the  soil  of  the  plat ;  the 
lupine  seed  was  then  sowed  and  the  plat  was  harrowed  to  mix  all 
these  additions  with  it  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  Other  plats  near 
by  were  left  uninoculated,  but  were  supplied  with  the  same  fertil- 
izers as  those  that  were  put  on  the  trial  plat.  There  was  no  diflPer- 
ence  between  the  vegetation  on  the  different  plats  as  long  as  the 
plants  could  use  the  nitrogen  of  the  seed.  Eight  days  after  the  for- 
mation of  the  first  leaf  the  plants  on  the  inoculated  plat  had  tubercles 
abundantly  on  their  roots,  while  none  were  found  on  the  roots  of 
the  other  plants.  Eight  days  later  the  darker  green  color  of  the 
inoculated  plants  was  distinctly  visible,  and  this  difference  became 
more  and  more  marked  as  the  season  advanced.  The  crop 
harvested  on  the  uninoculated  plat  was  only  100  pounds;  the 
yield  of  the  inoculated  plat  was  475  pounds.  In  other  tests  of  a 
similar  character  from  two  to  sixteen  times  larger  crops  were  ob- 
tained on  the  inoculated  plats  than  on  the  uninoculated  ones. 

In  the  management  of  this  kind  of  inoculation  on  a  large  scale 
the  inoculating  material  must  be  taken  from  a  field  where  the 
same  kind  of  a  crop  has  been  growing  that  is  to  be  grown  in  the 
field  to  be  improved.  Evidence  enough  has  been  given  in  what 
has  gone  before  to  show  that  a  plant  is  almost  sure  to  make  a 
better  growth  and  gain  more  nitrogen  if  inoculated  with  its  own 
modified  variety  of  the  bacteria.  The  soil  to  be  improved  should 
be  one  that  really  needs  nitrogen  ;  time  and  labor  will  be  wasted 
if  this  rule  is  not  observed.  The  soil  of  this  field  should  be  well 
pulverized  by  tillage  in  order  that  the  inoculating  material  can 
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be  intiinately  mixed  with  it  and  uniformly  distributed.  The  quan- 
tity of  inoculating  soil  should  be,  according  to  one  authority, 
from  1,700  to  3,500  pounds  per  acre  of  soil  to  be  treated.  The  in- 
oculating soil  should  be  well  pulverized ;  otherwise  it  cannot  be 
uniformly  mixed  with  the  other  soil.  It  is  good  practice  to  let  this 
soil  freeze  and  thaw  two  or  three  times  after  taking  it  from  the 
field,  for  then  it  can  be  much'  more  easily  made  into  a  fine  powder. 
This  inoculating  soil  should  be  scattered  by  hand  and  then  mixed 
with  the  other  soil  by  the  harrow,  but  it  must  not  be  carried  too 
far  down ;  it  is  best  to  apply  it  when  the  seed  is  sown.  If  the 
soil  is  sour  it  should  be  sweetened  by  the  addition  of  lime,  with 
care  not  to  add  too  much. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  lupine  is  the  best  crop  to  be  used  in 
case  a  very  sandy  soil  is  to  be  treated  ;  vetch  appears  to  be  best 
suited  for  poor  loams.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  addition 
of  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  time  that  the  seed  is  planted  is 
useful;  it  serves  to  feed  the  plants  in  that  short  period  during 
which  they  have  to  wait  for  the  development  of  the  tubercles  on 
the  roots  —  that  little  waiting  time  which  begins  when  the  nitrogen 
of  the  seed  has  been  consumed ;  if  the  nitrate  is  added  the  plants 
will  keep  on  growing  while  the  tubercles  are  getting  ready  for 
them  and  no  time  will  be  lost. 

In  this  connection  an  account  of  an  experiment  tried  l^or  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  comparative  ix>wer  of  different  legumes  to 
gather  nitrogen  from  the  air  will  not  be  out  of  place.  Thirty-one 
different  species  of  plants  were  thus  tested.  Nine  of  them  gained 
only  65  to  86  pounds  of  nitrogen,  equivalent  to  from  390  to  510 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda ;  seradella  and  two  species  of  clover 
were  in  this  group.  Ten  species  gained  from  88  to  143  pounds, 
equivalent  to  from  528  to  858  pounds  of  nitrate ;  in  this  group 
were  two  species  of  vetch,  three  of  clover,  and  the  kidney  bean  ; 
the  red  clover  made  the  largest  gain,  which  is  an  important  fact, 
as  this  crop  is  so  widely  grown  in  this  country.  From  175  to  220 
pounds  of  nitrogen  were  gained  by  five  species,  one  of  which  was 
a  vetch,  one  a  lentil,  one  the  ordinary  pea,  and  another  the  ever- 
lasting pea ;  these  cpian titles  of  nitrogen  are  equivalent  to  from 
1 ,050  to  1,320  pounds  of  nitrate.  Three  species  of  lupine,  the  blue, 
the  yellow,  and  the  white,  gained  respectively  275,  328,  and  371 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  equivalent  to  1,650,  1,968,  and  2,226  pounds 
of  nitrate.     The  great  nitrogen -gathering  power  of  the  lupines  is 
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very  clearly  shown  by  these  figures.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
capacity  of  one  legume  or  another  for  gathering  nitrogen,  it  will 
amount  to  nothing  if  there  is  not  a  good  supply  of  available  potash 
and  phosphate  in  the  soil. 

The  labor  and  expense  involved  in  the  inoculation  of  soils  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  manner  above  described  are  so  great  that  an 
attempt  has  been  made  in  Germany  to  prepare  pure  cultures  on  a 
large  scale  of  the  several  kinds  of  bacteria  which  correspond  to  the 
different  species  of  plants  that  may  be  used  for  gathering  nitrogen, 
or  that  may  be  grown  for  sale  or  for  fodder.  If  it  is  desired  to  in- 
oculate the  soil  of  a  field  where  peas  have  never  been  grown  so  as 
to  get  a  good  crop  of  the  same  it  is  only  necessary  to  buy  a  small 
bottle  or  a  few  small  bottles  of  this  material  according  to  the  size 
of  the  field  to  be  planted,  and  with  the  contents  to  inoculate  the 
soil,  either  by  mixing  the  inoculating  material  with  the  seed  to  be 
planted  or  with  a  small  quantity  of  fine  dry  earth  and  scattering 
this  mixture  over  the  soil  to  be  treated.  The  labor  and  cost  of 
this  method  of  inoculation  are  much  less  than  of  the  other  method. 

The  substance  used  is  called  nitragin.  Each  bottle,  costing  in 
this  country  $1.25,  contains  material  enough  to  inoculate  some- 
what more  than  half  an  acre.  To  inoculate  the  soil  by  the  first 
method  above  mentioned  the  bottle  is  gently  warmed  to  about  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  its  contents  are  added  to  a  quart  of  clean, 
warm  water  and  the  mixture  is  thoroughly  stirred  ;  it  is  then 
poured  on  the  seed  to  be  planted  and  the  whole  is  worked  over 
with  the  hands  till  the  bacteria  are  evenly  distributed ;  some  dry 
sand  or  soil  is  then  mixed  with  the  moist  seed  and  it  is  ready  for 
the  planting. 

In  the  other  method  of  inoculation  the  water  to  which  the  con- 
tents of  the  bottle  are  added  is  carefully  mixed  with  about  fifty 
pounds  of  fine,  dry  earth ;  this  mixture  is  then  allowed  to  dry  in 
the  air,  but  not  where  the  sun  will  shine  on  it,  or  it  may  be  dried 
by  mixing  it  with  more  of  the  dry  earth  ;  it  is  then  uniformly 
scattered  over  the  field  to  be  inoculated,  and  harrowed  in  to  the 
depth  of  about  four  inches^ 

This  nitragin  can  now  be  purchased  in  this  country  through  the 
agency  of  a  German  firm  in  New  York.  They  do  not  keep  it  in 
stock,  but  order  it  from  Germany  as  wanted.  No  less  than  nine- 
teen different  kinds  of  nitragin  are  listed  in  their  little  catalogue ; 
two  species  of  peas,  throe  of  vetch,  one  of  beans,  three  of  lupine, 
five  of  clover,  and  one  of  lucerne  are  included  in  the  list. 
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In  1896  many  succeBsful  results  of  the  use  of  Ditragin  were 
reported  in  Germany ;  not  only  were  larger  crops  obtained,  but 
they  were  less  injured  by  fungi  than  usual ;  for  example,  inocu- 
lated peas  suffered  mucii  less  from  the  blight  than  those  that 
were  not  inoculated.  In  another  case  un inoculated  vetch  suffered 
much  more  from  the  attacks  of  an  insect  ttian  did  that  which 
was  inoculated.  Some  of  the  uninoculated  plants  died  because 
so  much  weakened  by  the  pests.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  how- 
ever, that  the  success  of  this  method  of  inoculation  is  not  yet 
fully  assured.  I  have  met  with  only  a  few  accounts  of  its  use 
within  the  last  year,  and  I  do  not  know  how  extensively  it  is 
applied  at  present.  But  the  application  is  so  inexpensive  and 
so  convenient,  and  so  great  are  its  possibilities  as  illustrated  by 
some  of  the  figures  that  I  have  given,  that  it  certainly  seems 
to  me  to  be  worth  a  trial  wherever  there  are  poor  soils  to  be 
stocked  with  nitrogen.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  one 
year's  inoculation  may  answer,  if  successful,  for  three  or  four 
years  thereafter.  It  should  also  not  be  disregarded  that  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  gained  by  the  inoculated  vegetation  is  likely 
to  be  much  larger  than  the  quantity  usually  applied  to  the  soil 
in  such  a  fertilizer  as  nitrate  of  soda.  Three  hundred  pounds 
of  nitrate  would  be  as  much  as  any  one  would  care  to  apply 
on  a  growing  crop ;  this  quantity  of  nitrate  contains  about  one- 
sixth  of  its  weight  of  nitrogen,  or  fifty  pounds.  A  ton  of  nitrate 
costs  now  in  Boston  or  New  York  about  $40;  at  that  rate 
three  hundred '  pounds  would  cost  about  $6.  Now,  if  you  will 
read  again  the  figures  that  I  have  given  for  the  quantities  of 
nitrogen  that  may  be  taken  from  the  air  by  some  of  these  in- 
oculated legumes,  and  if  it  be  allowed  that  even  only  half  as 
much  would  be  gained  in  the  open  field,  where  the  plants  can- 
not be  so  well  cared  for  as  in  pots,  and  if  it  be  considered  that 
the  crop  can  be  used  for  fodder  if  so  desired,  and  that  nearly 
all  the  nitrogen  in  the  crop  will  be  returned  to  the  soil  in  the 
manure,  yon  will,  I  think,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
an  economical  way  to  increase  the  stock  of  nitrogen  in  your  soils. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  air  nitrogen  can  be  worked 
into  a  chemical  compound  ;  namely,  by  the  action  of  the  electric 
current  on  the  components  of  the  air ;  nitrate  of  soda  can  be  made 
by  this  operation.  It  is  stated  in  a  recent  scientific  journal  that 
where  water-power  is  abundant  for  making  the  electric  current, 
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nitrate  of  soda  can  be  made  at  a  cost  of  $25  per  ton,  while  the 
nitrate  from  South  America  costs  S37  at  least. 

Many  of  you  ma}'  remember  the  flurry  caused  two  or  three 
months  ago,  when  a  most  noted  English  chemist  affirmed  in  a 
public  address  that  the  beds  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  South  America 
would  be  exhausted  early  in  the  coming  century ;  and  since  that 
fertilizer  is  our  mainstay  for  the  supply  of  nitrogen,  the  civilized 
world  must  fall  into  the  condition  of  nitrogen  hunger ;  or,  as  the 
lecturer  expressed  it,  ^'England  and  all  the  civilized  nations  stand 
in  deadly  peril  of  not  having  enough  to  eat."  It  would  not  be 
surprising  if  many  people  should  be  really  frightened  by  such  a 
statement  coming  from  such  a  source.  Several  competent  writers 
have  shown  that  there  is  at  least  no  immediate  danger  of  such  a 
catastrophe.  If  wc  take  into  account  the  vast  stores  of  nitrogen 
in  our  arable  soils,  the  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  nitrate 
beds  of  South  America,  and  above  all  the  immense  supply  of  free 
nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  about  us  upon  which  we  can  draw  ad 
libitum  by  means  of  our  leguminous  plants,  and  also  by  means  of 
the  electric  current,  there  seems  to  be  little  danger  that  we  shall 
"  be  in  deadly  peril  of  not  having  enough  to  eat,"  or  even  that 
our  children's  children  will. 

The  atmospheric  air  presses  on  every  square  inch  of  surface 
of  the  earth  with  a  weight  of  fifteen  pounds.  Four-fifths  of 
this  weight  is  due  to  the  nitrogen  in  the  air.  In  other  words 
there  are  twelve  pounds  of  nitrogen  over  every  square  inch  of 
an  acre  of  soil.  Calculate  the  number  of  square  inches  in  an 
acre  of  surface,  multiply  that  by  twelve,  and  you  have  the  number 
of  pounds  of  nitrogen  over  every  acre  of  soil.  The  number  is 
75,271,680  pounds.  A  crop  of  wheat,  straw  and  all,  asks  for 
only  48  pounds ;  further  comment  is  unnecessary. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  with  stereopticon  pictures  of  the 
roots  of  nitrogen-gathering  plants,  which  added  much  to  its  interest 
and  instructiveness. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Caldwell  for  his  interesting  and 
instructive  lecture,  in  which  he  had  brought  before  the  meet- 
ing the  latest  discoveries  of  science  on  the  subject,  was  unani- 
mously passed. 
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MEETING  FOR    LECTURE   AND   DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  February  25,  1899. 

A  meeting  for  Lecture   and  DiscusBion  was  holdeu  at  eleven 
o'clock  today,  Vice-President  Benjamin  P.  Ware  presiding. 
The  following  lecture  was  delivered  : 

The  Agriculture  op  Ancient  Times  compared  with 
Massachusetts  Agriculture. 

By  Hon.  William  R.  Sisbions,  Secretary  of  the  MassAchasettii  State  Board  of 

Agriculture,  Springfield. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  agriculture  of  ancient  times  goes  back 
only  to  the  time  since  the  flood.  The  history  of  agriculture  among 
the  nations  of  what  may  be  called  classic  antiquity  is  involved  in 
impenetrable  obscurity,  very  few  facts  on  the  subject  being  re- 
corded previously  to  the  times  of  the  Romans. 

The  Egyptians  are  supposed  to  have  excelled  in  agriculture. 
Moses  is  the  earliest  writer,  1,600  years  B.C.  Agriculture  does 
not  appear  to  have  materially  changed  in  those  countries  even  to 
the  present  day.  Noah  is  styled  a  husbandman,  and  is  said  to  have 
cultivated  the  vine  and  made  wine.  In  little  more  than  three  cen- 
turies Abraham  is  stated  to  have  had  extensive  flocks  and  herds 
and  great  wealth  in  gold,  silver,  etc  Isaac,  his  son,  is  said  to 
have  sown  and  reaped  one  hundred  fold.  Corn  seems  to  have 
grown  in  abundance  in  Egypt,  for  Abraham,  and  afterwards  Jacob, 
had  recourse  to  that  country  in  time  of  famine.  Irrigation  seems 
to  have  been  practised  in  Egypt  in  Abraham's  time,  for  it  is  said, 
(Genesis  13,  10)  that  the  plain  of  Jordan  was  watered  everywhere 
"  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt."  Later, 
in  the  days  of  Jacob  and  thence  on  to  Moses,  irrigation  was  com- 
mon in  Egypt. 

The  agriculture  of  Greece  was  learned  from  the  Egyptians,  and 
some  ancient  Grecian  writers  state  that  there  were  more  than  fifty 
ancient  Grecian  authors  who  wrote  on  agriculture.  The  works  of 
only  one  of  these  appear  to  have  been  to  any  extent  preserved. 
The  necessary  agricultural  implements  catalogued  by  this  writer 
are  a  plough  and  a  cart.  The  cart  had  two  low  wheels  and  was 
ten  spans  in  width.  The  plough  consisted  of  three  parts,  the  shoe- 
beam,  the  draught-pole,  and  the  plough-tail.     The  shoe-beam  is  to 
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be  made  of  oak  and  the  other  parts  of  elm  or  bay.  They  are  to  be 
joined  firmly  with  nails.  Nothing  is  said  of  iron  in  its  construction. 
The  beasts  of  labor  mentioned  are  oxen  and  mules.  The  oxen  were 
most  common,  and  four  and  a  half  years  is  given  as  the  best  age  at 
which  to  purchase  oxen.  He  also  says  that  the  most  desirable  age 
for  a  ploughman  is  forty  ;  he  must  be  well  fed,  go  naked  in  summer, 
rise  and  go  to  work  early,  and  have  a  sort  of  annual  feast,  proper 
rest,  and  good  food  and  clothing  ;  coats  of  kid-skins,  worsted  socks, 
and  half  boots  of  ox-hide  in  winter.  The  products  of  Grecian 
agriculture  were  sheep,  goats,  swine,  cattle,  mules,  asses,  and 
horses,  the  grains  and  legumes  at  present  in  cultivation,  and  the 
vine,  fig,  olive,  apple,  date,  and  other  fruits.  It  does  not  appear 
that  other  than  wild  grasses  or  herbage  plants  were  in  use,  no 
grass  seed  being  sown.  No  doubt  the  other  nations  of  that  day 
had  a  similar  agriculture,  as  they  had  the  same  opportunity  to  learn 
of  the  Egyptians. 

The  allusions  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
Jews  are  mostly  incidental,  but  enough  is  said  to  prove  that  all 
the  people,  from  the  king  to  the  poorest  individual,  were  interested 
in  agriculture,  and  that  it  was  almost  the  only  industry,  ordinary 
manufactures  being  carried  on  in  tiie  family  of  the  farmer  rather 
than  by  people  who  devoted  their  whole  time  to  such  business. 
King  David's  farming  was  managed  by  seven  officers.  King 
Uzziah  •**  built  towns  in  the  desert  and  digged  many  wells,  for  he 
had  much  cattle,  husbandmen  also  and  vine  dressers,  for  he  loved 
husbandry."  Klisha  was  found  ploughing  with  twelve  yoke  of 
oxen  before  him.  Job  had  500  yoke  of  oxen  and  500  she-asses, 
7,000  sheep,  and  8,000  camels.  Isaiah  describes  ploughing  and 
sowing  and  threshing,  and  the  threshing  floor  is  often  six)ken  of. 
Winnowing  was  done  by  the  wind  without  the  aid  of  machines  or 
other  contrivances  except  the  common  sieve. 

The  rha?nicians  were  agriculturists  as  well  as  traders,  and  no 
doubt  they  introduced  their  agriculture  into  their  colonies  at 
Carthage,  Marseilles,  and  other  places. 

The  Republic  of  Carthage  included  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia, 
and  flourished  for  seven  centuries,  and  agriculture  was  doubtless 
early  introduced  there.  When  Carthage  was  destroyed  by  the 
Romans,  147  B.C.,  of  all  the  contents  of  the  libraries  the  Romans 
saved  only  the  twenty-eight  books  on  agriculture  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  Magon,  and  these  were  translated  by  order  of  the 
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government  for  use  of  the  Romans,  and  from  this  grew  np  the 
celebrated  Roman  agriculture,  described  bv  Cato,  Varro,  Virgil, 
Piin}',  and  others.  At  that  time  the  North  of  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  rest  of  Europe  were  in  a  wild  state,  inhabited  by 
nomadic  nations  who  lived  largely  by  hunting,  sometimes  keeping 
flocks  and  herds,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  cultivating  the  soil.  When 
Britain  and  Nortliern  Europe  were  overrun,  the  Roman  soldiers, 
to  all  of  whom  the  art  of  agriculture  was  familiar,  carried  on  farm- 
ing wherever  they  were  permanently  stationed.  These  soldiers 
also  taught  the  art  to  the  barbarian  inhabitants  of  every  country 
conquered  by  them.  Thus  was  the  improved  agriculture  of  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome  made  known  and  put  in  practice  in  the  parts  of 
Europe  from  which  our  ancestors  came. 

During  the  middle  ages,  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power  in 
Europe,  agriculture  was  extremely  neglected  and  almost  abandoned. 
Almost  savage  Saxons  conquered  Britain  and  systematically  robbed 
the  people  of  their  crops  and  cattle.  The  result  was  a  terrible 
decadence  in  agriculture.  But  when  the  Normans  invaded  P!^ng- 
land  in  the  eleventh  century  they  brought  with  them  advanced 
ideas  and  practices  in  agriculture.  Many  thousands  of  husband- 
men from  the  fertile  and  well  cultivated  plains  of  France,  Flanders, 
and  Normandy  settled  in  the  island  and  introduced  the  advanced 
methods  of  their  own  countries.  Orchards  were  planted,  lands 
were  drained,  rivers  were  diked.  Norman  priests  and  monks  were 
good  farmers,  and  the  lands  allotted  to  them  by  the  conquerers 
were  cultivated  with  great  care,  often  by  their  own  hands. 
They  used  ordinary  manure  or  dung  to  increase  crops,  and  also 
learned  the  value  of  marl  as  a  fertilizer  and  used  it  quite  exten- 
sively. The  kings  encouraged  agriculture  and  sometimes  issued 
edicts  compelling  owners  to  cultivate  their  land  to  a  certain  extent 
and  in  a  certain  way.  The  implements  of  this  period  were  much 
like  those  of  Ancient  Greece,  and  they  continued  in  use  until 
about  the  time  of  our  Revolutionary  War. 

About  the  year  1534  appeared  the  first  English  treatise  on 
agriculture,  entitled  the  ^^Book  of  Husbandry,"  containing  direc- 
tions for  draining,  clearing,  and  enclosing  a  farm  and  for  enriching 
and  reducing  the  soil  to  tillage.  Lime,  marl,  and  fallowing  were 
strongly  recommended. 

Laws  were  made  requiring  the  practice  of  improved  agriculture 
and  the  raising  of  hops  and  flax ;  also  requiring  the  castration  or 
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destruction  of  horses  that  were  not  up  to  a  certain  size.  The 
legal  standard  was  fifteen  hands  in  stallioilB  and  thirteen  in  mares, 
and  unlikely  specimens  were  by  law  consigned  to  death.  Later 
sovereigns  imported  superior  specimens  of  horses  with  which  to 
improve  the  breed  of  English  horses.  Improved  grasses  for 
making  hay  were  then  unknown,  and  straw  and  hay  of  water 
grasses  were  the  only  dependence  for  winter  fodder.  Agriculture 
now  began  to  Improve.  It  is  not  singular  that  this  beginning  of 
improvement  was  contemporaneous  with  the  invention  of  printing 
and  the  revival  of  literature  which  ensued  as  a  consequence. 

The  ''Book  of  Husbandry"  before  referred  to  was  filled  with 
wise  advice  and  practical  directions  for  the  raising  of  crops  and 
the  breeding  of  cattle  and  horses,  much  of  which  was  not  improved 
until  some  centuries  later,  and  some  of  which  would  be  considered 
orthodox  at  this  day.  But  some  maxims  and  directions  for 
farmers'  wives  would  hardly  be  accepted  by  6ur  wives  and  daughters 
today,  especially  by  those  who  believe  in  woman's  suffrage  instead 
of  woman's  suffering.  The  author  said,  "  It  is  a  wives'  occupation 
to  winnowe  all  manner  of  cornes,  to  make  malte,  to  washe  and 
wringe,  to  make  heye,  sheve  come  and  in  time  of  nede  to  heipe 
her  husbande  to  fyll  the  mucke  waggon  or  dounge  cart,  drive  the 
ploughe,  to  load  heye,  corne  and  such  other.  And  to  go  or  ride 
to  market,  to  sell  butter,  chese,  m^'lke,  egges,  chickyns,  capons, 
hennes,  pygges,  gese,  and  all  manner  of  cornes." 

Efforts  for  improvement  continued  and  laws  were  from  time  to 
time  made  to  quicken  the  pace.  In  Elizabeth's  time  (1563),  as 
cattle  were  less  plentiful' than  was  desirable,  a  law  was  made  for- 
bidding the  eating  of  flesh  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  on 
forfeiture  of  three  pounds.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  have  it 
understood  that  it  was  a  political  and  not  a  religious  measure.  It 
was  not  until  1645,  twenly-five  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims, that  clover  and  turnips  were  introduced  into  England. 
Potatoes  were  introduced  into  England  in  1565,  but  did  not  attract 
much  attention  for  nearly  one  hundred  years.  The  advent  of 
clover,  turnips,  and  potatoes  into  Britain  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
agriculture  of  our  ancestors,  for  although  the  exciting  and  terrible 
times  of  Charles  I.,  Cromwell,  and  Charles  II.  were  depressing 
for  agriculture  as  for  every  other  industry,  these  important  helps 
to  stock  raising  and  additions  to  human  food  began  to  have  a 
marked  influence  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     Laws 
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providing  for  bounties  on  corn  exported  and  daties  on  corn 
imported  were  also  made  and  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  stimulating 
British  agriculture,  but  this  was  before  the  days  of  Cobden  and 
free  trade.  Manufactures  and  commerce  also  increased  wonder- 
fully in  England,  beginning  about  1760,  and,  with  the  consequent 
increase  of  wealth,  gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  rural  industry,  and 
augmented  agricultural  capital,  by  creating  a  home  demand  for 
the  products  of  the  soil  and  the  increase  of  the  flocks  and  herds. 
Most  of  the  inventions  for  economizing  labor  and  increasing 
fertilit}'  have  been  introduced  since  the  days  of  Cromwell.  The 
wonderful  improvements  in  the  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine 
have  been  made  since  the  same  date.  Robert  Bake  well  began  this 
great  work  about  1750  by  improving  his  father's  fiock  of  sheep 
by  selection  and  cross-breeding.  Afterwards  the  same  practice 
and  principles  were  applied  to  cattle  and  swine  and  resulted  in  our 
improved  breeds.  The  influence  upon  the  cattle  of  England  and 
America  is  almost  beyond  comprehension.  The  marked  improve- 
ments in  implements  began  about  this  time,  for  as  before  re- 
marked, the  farm  tools  of  1750  were  hardly  an  improvement  over 
those  used  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Joseph,  or  in  Greece  in  Xeno- 
phon's  time,  or  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  This  brings  us  down 
to  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  farming  in  New  England. 

Allow  me  to  go  back  a  few  years  and  note  the  changes  in 
Massachusetts  agriculture  up  to  the  present  time. 

Massachusetts  agriculture  began  with  the  Indians.  At  the 
time  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  in  1620  it  was  confined  to  the 
raising  of  Indian  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  tobacco.  The 
methods  of  the  Indians  were  of  the  crudest  and  simplest  kind. 
They  had  no  domestic  animals  for  draft  or  burden,  or  for  the  sup- 
ply of  meat  or  milk.  They  had  no  knowledge  of  iron,  and  were 
dependent  for  tools  upon  what  they  could  contrive  out  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  chase  and  the  forest,  together  with  what  assistance 
they  could  gain  from  the  stones  that  could  be  selected  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  land  was  all  covered  with  forest  and 
was  cleared  by  burning  down  the  trees  and  brush,  and  prepared 
for  crops  b}"^  digging  with  rude  hoes  made  of  clam  shells,  or  the 
shoulder-blades  of  deer  or  moose,  the  handles  being  tied  on  with 
thongs  of  deer-hide  or  native  hemp.  The  crops  were  cultivated 
with  the  same  tools,  and  were  even  in  that  day  fertilized  by  the 
application  of  fish,  buried  in  the  corn  hills. 
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The  first  white  settlers  of  Massachusetts  knew  nothing  of  these 
native  productions  of  the  country.  They  brought  with  them  no 
teams  or  domestic  animals,  and  onlv  the  rude  hand  tools  of  that 
early  day.  Their  small  stock  of  English  seeds  was  mostly  con- 
sumed to  ward  off  starvation  during  the  first  terrible  winter,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  discovery  of  the  Indians'  store  of 
corn,  the  whole  party  would  probably  have  died  of  hunger.  As  it 
was,  about  one-half  their  number  succumbed  to  disease,  which 
was  the  result  of  privation  and  exposure,  before  the  first  crop  was 
harvested.  This  crop  was  so  slight  that,  without  the  aid  of  fish 
and  game,  they  could  not  have  lived  through  the  second  winter. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  second  party  of  settlers  in  November,  after 
the  first  harvest,  their  supply  of  corn  was  so  small  that  the  whole 
population  was  put  upon  half  allowance  until  the  next  crop  should 
be  gathered.  This  next  crop  was  but  little  larger  than  the  first, 
and  was  all  consumed  before  the  third  was  harvested  ;  and  on  the 
arrival  of  sixty  emigrants,  in  July,  1623,  they  had  only  boiled 
lobster  and  fish,  without  bread  or  vegetables,  to  set  before  the  new- 
comers. The  third  crop  was  more  bountiful,  but  was  raised  with- 
out teams  or  ploughs.  They  had  no  mills  to  grind  their  corn,  and 
it  was  boiled  or  roasted  while  soft,  and  parched,  or  pounded  into 
meal  when  ripe.  The  following  year,  1624,  the  first  cattle  were 
brought  over.  One  bull  and  three  heifers  comprised  the  importa- 
tion. They  were  small,  and,  measured  by  the  standard  of  today, 
very  inferior,  but  they  were  valued  highly.  The  increase  from 
these  and  other  importations  in  the  following  years  sold  at  very 
high  prices.  Twelve  years  later,  in  1636,  cows  sold  for  from  25 
to  30  pounds  sterling,  equal  to  from  $125  to  $150  of  our  currency, 
each.  It  must  be  remembered  in  considering  these  first  cattle  of 
Massachusetts  that  one  hundred  years  later  the  weight  of  the  beef 
cattle  of  England,  in  the  Smithfield  market,  averaged  only  370 
lbs.  per  carcass. 

All  the  agriculture  of  the  colony  for  the  first  twelve  years  was 
carried  on  without  a  plough,  by  hand  tools  alone,  and  these  made 
almost  entirely  of  wood.  In  1637,  seven  years  after  the  settle- 
ment of  Boston,  and  seventeen  years  after  the  landing  at  Plym- 
outh, there  were  but  thirty-seven  ploughs  in  the  whole  colony, 
and  these  were  made  of  wood  with  perhaps  a  rough  iron  point. 

Potatoes  were  introduced  in  1629,  but  were  not  much  grown  in 
the  early  years  of  the  colony;  in  fact,  for  the  first  one  hundred 
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and  twenty-five  years  they  were  not  considered  an  important  crop. 
Tbe  first  apples  were  gathered  in  1639,  nineteen  years  after  the 
fii-st  settlement,  and  until  after  the  Revolution  this  fruit  was 
valued  only  for  cider  making,  and  the  varieties  grown  were  good 
for  nothing  else.  The  agriculture  of  the  early  settlers  was  only  to 
raise  something  to  sustain  life,  and  their  ideas  of  agriculture  were 
as  poor  and  crude  as  their  cattle  and  tools.  Their  cattle  were  all 
wintered  on  wild  marsh  hay  and  summered  by  browsing  in  the 
woods.  Grass  seed  was  not  sown  except  in  experimental  patches 
until  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  first  settlement  and  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago. 

The  early  settlers'  hope  of  bettering  their  condition  was  not 
based  ou  a  better  agriculture,  for  there  was  no  home  or  foreign 
demand  for  agricultural  products.  The  Spanish  adventurers  of 
that  day  were  looking  for  mines  of  gold  and  silver ;  the  English 
for  opportunities  for  trade  in  furs  and  fish.  New  settlements  in 
Massachusetts  were  made  where  the  location  promised  good  fishing, 
or  trade  with  the  Indians.  During  the  first  thirty  years  forty  new 
towns  were  founded,  among  them  Springfield,  on  the  Connecticut 
river,  a  hundred  miles  straight  into  the  wilderness.  The  con- 
dition of  agriculture  did  not  much  improve  until  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  only  demand  to  be  supplied  was  for  food  and  clothing 
for  the  farmer's  family,  and  for  the  merchants,  sailors,  and  fisher- 
men of  the  colony.  There  was  not  a  city  in  the  State  for  the  first 
two  hundred  years,  or  until  18^2,  within  the  memory  of  many  now 
living.  Until  the  War  of  1812  the  demand  for  farm  products  was 
too  small  to  stimulate  production.  Since  that  time  manufacturing, 
commerce,  and  trade  have  been  increasing,  cities  and  large  towns 
have  grown,  population  has  rapidly  increased,  Europe  has  com- 
peted with  our  urban  population  for  the  products  of  the  soil,  and 
a  market  has  thus  been  assured. 

But  as  the  demand  increased  our  enterprising  young  men  began 
to  look  for  better  land.  The  average  soil  of  Massachusetts  is 
hard  and  rough.  Western  New  York  and  the  Western  Reserve 
afforded  fertile  soil  at  a  low  price,  and  almost  an  exodus  com- 
menced. From  my  own  little  town  of  less  than  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  inhabitants,  more  than  sixty  young  people  in  the  heyday  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  left  for  the  Western  Reserve  within  ten 
years. 
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The  increased  demand  for  agricultural  products  also  stimulated 
the  enterprise  of  those  who  stayed  at  home.     The  attention  of  the 
foremost  men  of  the  State,  wealthy  merchants  and   professional 
men  of  Boston,  and  prominent  farmers,  had,  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  been  attracted  to  the  backward  con- 
dition of  agriculture,  and   they   had   been    incorporated   as    the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture.     Their  efforts 
were  zealous,  but  the  people  were  not  easily  influenced  to  try  new 
methods.     This  society  raised,  money  b}'  subscription,  published 
an    agricultural    paper,    encouraged    the    formation    of    county 
societies,  erected  a  hall  for  the  exhibition  of  agricultural  products, 
and  paid  large  premiums  for  essays  on  agricultural  subjects  and 
for  experiments  iu  agriculture.     It  also  imported  specimens  of  the 
best  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  swine,  and  placed  them 
where  the  farmers  could  use  them  for  breeding  purposes  at  a 
nominal  expense,  and  thus  contributed  largely  to  the  improvement 
of  the  live  stock  of  the  State. 

This  society  held  a  ploughing-match  and  cattle-show  among 
the  first  in  the  country.  At  the  first  ploughing-match  the  old 
wooden  moldboard  plough  was  the  only  one  in  use.  The  first 
cast-iron  plough  made  in  sections  was  made  in  1819.  Previous  to 
1820  it  had  been  almost  impossible  to  create  any  enthusiasm  for 
the  improvement  of  methods  among  the  farmers,  but  the  growth 
of  cities  and  large  towns  and  the  commencement  of  manufactur- 
ing had  made  a  market,  while  the  publications  of  the  agricultural 
societies  and  the  exhibition  of  the  valuable  imported  animals  now 
began  to  stimulate  the  farmers  to  effort  for  a  better  agriculture. 
The  State  legislature  was  affected  by  the  change  of  sentiment, 
and  in  1819  provided  that  a  bounty  of  $200  should  be  paid  to 
county  agricultural  societies  that  should  raise  $1,000  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture,  and  in  like  proportion  for  any  greater 
sum  not  exceeding  $;),0()0,  to  enable  them  to  offer  premiums  for 
the  best  domestic  animals  and  agricultural  productions.  This  law 
has  been  since  modified  so  as  to  allow  the  payment  of  the  same 
amount  of  bounty  on  the  same  conditions  to  all  societies  incor- 
porated whose  location  is  not  within  twelve  miles  of  any  other 
society  receiving  a  bounty.  With  this  encouragement  the  number 
of  societies  has  increased,  until  we  now  have  thirty-five  agricultural 
societies,  each  drawing  an  annual  bounty  of  $600  from  the  State 
treasury.     The  annual  exhibitions  of  these  societies,  and  the  more 
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than  one  hundred  farmers^  institutes  which  they  are  required  to 
hold  each  year,  have  done  mud)  to  stimulate  the  enterprise  of 
our  farmers,  and  to  introduce  among  them  improved  methods 
and  implements. 

In  1852  the  Legislature  'established   the   Massachusetts  State 
Board  of   Agriculture,   composed   of   the  Governor,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  as  members  ex 
qfficiisy  three  members  at  large  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  one 
member  chosen  by  each  of  the  societies  receiving  a  bounty.     Since 
then  the  President  of  the  Agricultural  College,  the  State  chemist, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  have  been  made 
members,  ex  officiis^  and  the  Board  now  consists  of  forty-six  mem- 
bers.    The  Legislature  accepted  the  congressional  grant  of  land  for 
an  agriculture  college,  and  in  1863  incorporated  an  agricultural  col- 
lege which  has  been  very  successful  and  is  a  source  of  pride  to 
the  farmers  and  to  the  State  at  large.     It  is  doing  a  good  work 
for  agriculture   and   for  the   liberal  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  of   the   State.      Tliis  college   has   received   many  liberal 
appropriations  from  the  State  treasury.     The   State   Legislature 
in  1882  established  on  the  grounds  of   the   agricultural  college 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  supports 
it  by  liberal  annual  appropriations  in  addition  to  the  fees  received 
by  the  Director  from  licenses  of  dealers  in  and  for  analyses  of 
commercial  fertilizers.     Laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  manufact- 
ure and  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers  were  early  enacted  and  the 
Director  of  the  Experiment  Station  is  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  laws. 

The  great  West  has  grown  up,  and  with  her  gigantic  agricultural 
resources  has  monopolized  the  production  of  the  staple  food  prod- 
ucts for  the  consumers  of  this  country.  It  also  exports  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  these  products  to  Europe,  but  there 
is  still  abundant  room  for  Massachusetts  farmers.  As  these 
changes  have  driven  them  from  the  production  of  meat  and  grain 
for  the  markets  of  the  world,  the  wonderful  growth  of  Massachu- 
setts cities  and  towns,  the  increase  of  her  manufacturing  and 
commercial  classes,  who  are  thrifty  and  prosperous  and  in  receipt 
of  good  wages  or  liberal  incomes,  has  created  at  the  doors  of 
Massachusetts  farmers  a  demand  for  a  class  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts that  Massachusetts  farmers  can  produce  at  a  profit. 

A  comparison   of   the  total  of  Massachusetts  agriculture  with 
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that  of  other  States  by  census  statistics  makes  her  agricultare 
appear  of  almost  trivial  importance,  if  we  fail  to  take  into  account 
the  relative  area  of  the  States  and  the  proportion  of  agricultural 
population  in  the  State.  The  productive  area  of  Massachusetts  is 
less  than  one-eighth  that  of  New  York,  less  than  one-ninth  that 
of  Iowa,  and  less  than  one-twelfth  that  of  Illinois.  Illinois  to  be 
equal  to  Massachusetts  in  value  of  agricultural  products  according 
to  area  should  produce  such  products  to  the  value  of  not  less 
than  $636,000,000.  The  United  States  Census  of  1895  gives 
Massachusetts  a  population  of  more  than  2,500,000,  or  more  than 
320  people  to  each  square  mile  of  land  area.  This  population  is 
very  largely  urban,  there  being  by  the  Census  of  1895  thirty-nine 
cities  and  towns  of  over  ten  thousand  inhabitants  in  this  little 
State.  There  is  no  other  State  in  the  Union  that  has  as  many 
places  of  as  large  population.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
forty- five  towns  that  by  the  same  census  had  between  5,000  and 
10,000  inhabitants,  making  eighty-four  municipalities  of  over 
5,000  inhabitants  in  the  State.  '  There  are  also  twenty-two  towns 
having  between  4,000  and  5,000  inhabitants  in  this  State.  These 
towns,  106  in  number,  would  all  be  cities  in  many  of  the  States,  as 
several  States  incorporate  cities  when  they  have  a  population  of 
4,000. 

We  find  also  by  the  State  Census  of  1885  (I  do  not  find  this  in 
the  State  Census  of  1895)  that  of  the  whole  number  of  males  in 
the  State  only  8.28  per  cent  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  This 
includes  farmers,  farm  laborers,  gardeners,  market  gardeners, 
persons  engaged  in  the  care  of  animals  and  in  the  care  of  gentle- 
men's places.  Of  these,  36,221  are  farmers,  35,531  are  farm 
laborers,  and  5,505  are  other  persons.  There  were  by  the  same 
State  Census  442,616  voters  in  the  State,  and  supposing  that  all 
the  farmers  are  voters,  the  farmers,  including  the  market 
gardeners,  are  but  one  voter  to  twelve  and  one- half  voters  who  are 
engaged  in  other  occupations,  and  who  represent  the  population 
that  consumes  agricultural  products.  I  may  interject  here  the 
proposition  that  this  state  of  things  should  be  taken  note  of 
when  farmers  are  inclined  to  array  themselves  against  the  notions 
and  prejudices  of  the  consuming  public  of  the  State. 

This  condition  of  population  shows  us  why  a  different  kind  of 
agriculture  prevails  in  Massachusetts  from  that  in  the  larger  and 
less  thickly  populated  States  of  the  central,  western,  and  southern 
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sections  of  the  country.  Our  agriculture  tends  more  and  more 
toward  the  supplying  of  our  urban  population  with  fruit,  vege- 
tables, .  poultry,  and  dairy  products. 

By  the  last  State  Census  (1895)  the  total  value  of  agricultural 
products  of  the  State  was  $52,693,633 —  composed  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts, $16,301,549;  hay,  straw,  and  fodder,  $12,491,090;  vege- 
tables, $6,389,533 ;  fruit,  nursery  products,  and  nuts,  including 
cider  and  wine,  $3,207,806;  poultry  products,  $3,871,318;  meats 
and  other  animal  products,  $3,533,019  ;  wood  products,  including 
wooden  goods,  $2,799,514;  cereals,  $1,104,578;  greenhouse  and 
hotbed  products,  $1,846,297 ;  food  products,  including  canned  and 
dried  fruits,  vinegar  and  maple  syrup,  $516,787 ;  other  products, 
including  about  $400,000  worth  of  tobacco,  $632,142.  By  the 
census  of  1890,  $594,053  worth  of  plants  and  $1,036,409  worth  of 
cut  flowers  were  sold  in  Massachusetts.  Cereals,  on  which  the 
great  West  so  largely  depends,  cut  but  a  small  figure  in  the  list. 
Dairy  products,  fruit,  vegetables,  meat,  poultry,  hay,  greenhouse 
products,  and  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  others  are  sold  in  the 
near-by  markets  that  our  numerous  cities  and  large  towns  afford. 
These  are  the  lines  in  which  future  progress  must  be  made. 

Our  consuming  population  is  prosperous  ;  many  families  every- 
where among  them  have  large  incomes ;  most  of  our  workingmen 
and  salaried  men  are  liberally  paid.  They  want  and  can  afford 
the  luxuries  of  life.  It  is  ours  to  provide  them  at  their  doors. 
If  we  provide  what  is  wanted,  when  it  is  wanted,  in  honest  and 
attractive  shape,  we  can  command  remunerative  prices.  There 
is  little  to  be  hoped  for  from  old-fashioned  farming  or  from  hap- 
hazard farming.  The  day  is  past  when  ^^  any  fool  can  be  a 
farmer." 

Discussion. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  after  all  the  time  agriculture  has 
been  pursued  it  seems  strange  how  lately  some  valuable  products 
have  been  introduced.  He  remembered  when  the  first  cast-iron 
plough  was  introduced  ;  he  rode  a  horse  to  scour,  the  plough,  which 
was  done  by  ploughing  in  coarse  gravel,  the  iron  being  very 
rough. 

Varnum  Frost  asked  what  were  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
a  farmer  in  order  that  he  should  succeed. 

Mr.  Sessions  said  that  in  his  lecture  he  had  in  mind  the  condi- 
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tioD  of  things  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  brightest  boy  on  the 
farm  was  picked  out  for  a  mi  ulster,  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor,  while  it 
was  thought  that  the  dullest  boy  on  the  farm  would  do  for  a 
farmer.  The  day  for  that  has  now  passed.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Frost's 
inquiry  he  said  that  the  successful  farmer  was  the  brightest  and 
most  competent  man,  and  he  who  loved  his  calling. 

Mr.  Frost  said  that  he  knew  a  man  who  was  unable  to  read  or 
write,  who  was  as  successful  as  any  farmer  he  ever  knew.  In  his 
opinion  farming  required  good  natural  common  sense,  but  a  liberal 
education  is  not  necessary.  He  thought  lie  could  tell  any  one, 
in  five  minutes,  all  there  was  to  know  about  any  branch  of  farm- 
ing. Farming  is  a  relief  business  for  a  decayed  professional 
or  business  man. 

A.  W.  Cheever  moved  that  Mr.  Frost  have  five  minutes  to  tell 
the  meeting  all  he  knew  about  strawberry  growing. 

Mr.  Sessions  said  that  the  farmer  who  was  better  educated 
through  observation,  and  through  comparison,  would  be  most 
successful 

Mr.  Frost  said  that  a  farmer  to  be  successful  in  his  vocation 
today  must  be  a  successful  business  man  first. 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

I 

Saturday,  March  4,  1899. 

A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
was  holden  at  10  o'clock  today  in  accordance  with  the  following 
request : 

Boston,  February  25,  1899. 
To  Gen.  Francis  H.  Appleton, 

President  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society : 

Dear  Sir  : 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Society,  respectfully  request 
that  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Society  be  called,  to  be  held  at  as 
early  a  date  as  is  practicable,  to  hear  and  consider  a  Special 
Reix)rt  to  be  made  by  the  Executive  and  Finance  Committees,  by 
which  these  Committees  unanimouslv  recommend  that  the  Society 
purchase  a  piece  of  land  on  the  corner  of  Boylston  and  Exeter 
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Streets  in  the  city  of  Boston ;  to  determine  what  action  the  Society 
will  take  on  that  report ;  to  consider  and  determine  generally  what 
action  the  Society  will  take  in  the  matter  of  acquiring  land  for  a 
new  building,  on  erecting  a  building  on  such  land  if  acquired,  of 
providing  funds  for  such  land  and  building,  and  of  disposing  of 
the  land  and  building  now  owued  by  the  Society ;  and  to  transact 
such  other  business  as  may  legally  come  before  the  meeting. 

Francis  H.  Appleton,  J.  Woodward  Manning, 

Benjamin  C.  Clark,  Geo.  F.  Pierce, 

William  C.  Strong,  Robert  I).  Ireland, 

Robert  Manning,  Wm.  Walijice  Lunt, 

Mary  C.  Hewett,  James  F.  M.  Farquhar, 

Charles  E.  Richardson,  John  K.  M.  L.  Farquhar, 

J.  H.  Woodford,  Chas.  H.  Breck, 

J.  W.  Howard. 

In  .accordance  with  this  request,  agreeably  to  Section  XII.  of 
the  Constitution  and  By-laws,  the  following  notice  was  sent  to 
every  member  of  the  Society  : 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Boston,  February  27,  1899. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  By-laws,  at 
the  request  of  twelve  members  of  the  Society,  the  President  hereby 
calls  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Society  to  be  held  at  Horticultural 
Hall,  101  Tremont  street,  Boston,  on  Saturday,  the  fourth  day  of 
March,  1899,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  to  hear  and  consider 
a  special  report,  to  be  made  by  the  Executive  and  Finance  Com- 
mittees, by  which  those  Committees  unanimously  recommend  that 
the  Society  purchase  a  piece  of  land  on  the  corner  of  Boylston  and 
Exeter  streets  in  the  city  of  Boston  ;  to  determine  what  action  the 
Society  will  take  on  that  report;  to  consider  and  determine 
generally  what  action  the  Society  will  take  in  the  matters  of 
acquiring  land  for  a  new  building,  of  erecting  a  building  on  such 
land  if  acquired,  of  providing  funds  for  such  land  and  building, 
and  of  disposing  of  the  land  and  building  now  owned  by  the 
Society ;  and  to  transact  sucli|  other  business  as  may  legally  come 
before  the  meeting. 

Francis  H.  Appleton, 
President  Massachiisetts  Horticultural  Society, 

Robert  Manning,  Secretary, 
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At  this  meeting  the  President  occupied  the  chair  and  read  the 
call  for  the  meeting. 

The  President  reported  from  the  Building  Committee  that  that 
Committee  had  unanimously  voted  to  recommend  to  the  Society  the 
purchase  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Ilailroad  land  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Boylston  and  Exeter  streets  1 6,000  square  feet  of  land  — 
100  feet  on  Bovlston  street  nnd  160  feet  on  Exeter  street,  at 
fourteen  (14)  dollars  per  square  foot,  subject  to  confirmation  by 
this  Society  at  a  meeting  to  be  called  together  immediately  for  that 
purpose. 

The  above  vote  of  the  Building  Committee  was  embodied  in  a 
letter  from  the  President  to  Messrs.  Meredith  and  Grew,  the 
brokers  for  the  B.  &  A.  R.R.  Co.,  who  replied  in  a  letter  which 
was  read  by  the  President,  offering  to  sell  18,600  feet  of  land  at 
sixteen  dollars  per  square  foot  for  10,000  feet,  and  twelve  ^dollars 
per  foot  for  the  remaining  8,600  square  feet,  making  the  whole 
cost  $39,200  more  than  the  offer  of  the  Society.  The  Building 
Committee  thereupon  this  morning  unanimously  passed  the  follow- 
ing vote : 

Voled^  That  in  view  of  the  refusal  of  the  Boston  &  Albany 
Railroad  Company  to  accept  the  terms  proposed  by  this  Committee 
for  the  purchase  of  land  on  Exeter  street,  and  the  offer  of  another 
site  at  a  much  lower  price,  this  Committee  withdraws  its  recom- 
mendation to  purchase  the  Exeter-street  lot,  and  would  submit 
the  whole  matter  of  the  selection  of  a  site  to  this  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

Benjamin  C.  Clark,  of  the  Building  Committee,  in  behalf  of  that 
Committee,  offered  the  following  vote  and  spoke  in  advocacy  of  it : 

Voted,  That  it  is  expedient  for  this  Society  to  move  from  its 
present  building  to  a  new  one  to  be  built  for  its  use,  and  that  it 
is  desirable  to  procure  land  on  the  corner  of  Boylston  and  Here- 
ford streets  in  the  city  of  Boston  for  such  new  building,  provided 
it  can  be  obtained  at  a  satisfactory  price. 

Francis  Campbell  moved  that  the  Society  purchase  land  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Boylston  street,  fronting  on  the  Fenway, 
opposite  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society's  Building,  if  the 
land  can  be  purchased  at  a  reascmable  price.  This  motion  was 
unanimously  rejected. 

The  debate  on  the  motion  offered  by  Mr.  Clark  was  then  con- 
tinued  by  Benjamin  P.  Ware,  William   E.  Endicott,  Edward  B. 
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Wilder,  George  E.  Davenport,  William  C.  Strong,  O.  B.  Hadwen, 
Rev.  Calvin  Terry,  and  Joseph  H.  Woodford. 

Mr.  Woodford  made  a  motion  to  adjourn  sine  die,  which  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  49  to  32. 

The  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  fourth  day  of  February  ad- 
journed to  today  at  eleven  o'clock.  The  special  meeting  con- 
tinued until  after  that  time,  hut  no  subject  except  the  purchase  of 
land  and  the  erection  on  it  of  a  building  was  brought  up. 

Adjourned. 


MEETING   FOR  LECTURE   AND   DISCUSSION. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting,  a  meeting  for  lecture  and 
discussion  was  held,  Vice-President  Benjamin  P.  Wake  in  the 
chair. 

The  following  lecture  was  delivered : 

Questions  Answered  and  Unanswered  ;  the  Season  of  1898 

ALONG  Horticultural  Lines. 

By  Walter  F.  Tabbb,  Poughkeopsie,  N.Y. 

In  many  respects  the  si^ason  of  1898  has  been  a  peculiar  one  in 
its  climatic  conditions,  and  in  the  results,  more  or  less,  of  those 
conditions,  many  of  which  have  been  so  striking  in  their  results 
that  I  have  thought  to  bring  them  to  your  notice  somewhat  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occurred. 

You  will  remember  that  the  weather  during  March  was  unusually 
mild.  At  my  place  the  frost  was  all  out  of  the  ground  and  men 
were  digging  raspberry  plants  on  the  10th.  There  was  no  freez- 
ing weather  afterwartl;  some  days  very  warm.  Got  plants  dug; 
vines  trimmed  and  tied.  Nearly  one  hundred  days  of  labor  were 
accomplished  in  March.  With  the  advent  of  April  a  great  change 
took  place.  For  ten  days  the  mercury  ranged  from  18  degrees  to 
30  degrees. 

April  2d  was  a  cold,  bleak,  winter  day;  ground  frozen  hard. 
Cold,  driving  snowstorm ;  snow  fell  twice  afterward,  but  soon 
melted.  The  months  of  March  and  April  seemed  to  have  changed 
places,  and  the  question  comes  in  here :  What  will  be  the  result? 

This  question,  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  Marlboro  raspberries, 
admits  of  an  answer.  The  canes  of  the  Marlboros,  which  had 
attained  a  very  fine  growth  in  the  previous  season  of  1897,  were 
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alive  to  the  tips  when  tied  to  the  stakes  about  the  middle  of 
March,  but  before  the  end  of  April  a  large  proportion  of  the 
canes  were  dead  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  their  length.  What 
killed  them  ?  Answer :  The  warm  weather  of  March  started  the 
flow  of  sap  in  the  canes.  The  cold  of  April  froze  the  sap  and 
burst  the  cells,  thus  stopping  the  circulation  in  the  leaves. 

The  last  half  of  April  was  showery  but  seasonable.  May  was 
ushered  in  with  a  shower  in  the  night,  and  the  record  of  the  month 
gives:  14  days  without  rain,  17  days  with  rain,  4  of  them  very 
heavy  rains. 

The  week  ending  May  21st  was  memorable  for  its  three  heavy 
rainstorms.  At  this  time  cherries,  pears,  and  the  late  strawberries 
were  in  full  bloom.  Pear  trees  of  all  varieties  were  literallv  cov- 
ered  with  blossoms.  My  Gandy  strawberries  gave  promise  of  an 
enormous  yield.  The  outlook  for  fruit  of  every  kind  except 
apples  (this  being  the  off  year  for  apples)  was  very  promising. 
What  was  the  outcome?  Cherries  were  a  very  light  crop.  Pears, 
excepting  Seckels,  set  but  little  fruit.  My  Gandy  strawberries, 
that  gave  such  promise,  were  almost  a  total  failure,  —  very  little 
but  knots  and  buttons.  Question :  What  was  the  cause  of 
faihire?  I  recollect  that  when  attending  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society  at  Rochester,  the 
subject  of  the  faihire  of  the  apple  crop  in  Western  New  York 
was  under  discussion,  and  Mr.  II.  S.  Hooker  said  that  when- 
ever they  had  heavy  rains  at  the  time  of  blooming  there  was 
always  a  failure  of  the  crop.  Mr.  George  T.  Powell  writes  rae 
that  he  has  not  had  a  barrel  of  apples  or  pears  to  sell  from  his 
orchards  this  year  (1898),  and  that  he  attributes  the  failure  to 
the  washing  off  of  the  pollen  by  the  heavy  rains.  Another  cause 
of  the  lack  of  fertilization  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  rains  prevented 
the  bees  from  doing  their  work  upon  the  flowers. 

Mr.  Powell  writes  me  also  that  the  foliage  of  his  currants  was 
affected  by  fungus,  and  that  he  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  when  the 
fruit  was  one-half  grown,  but,  fearing  the  results  to  the  fruit,  left 
part  unsprayed,  with  the  result  that  those  unsprayed  lost  their  fo- 
liage, while  those  sprayed  did  not,  and  he  gathered  a  very  fine  crop 
of  currants.  Along  in  October  a  number  of  buds  on  the  un- 
sprayed bushes  blossomed  and  set  fruit,  and  these  buds  were  on 
the  young  wood  growth  of  the  present  year.  Question:  What 
was   the    cause?      Answer:   The  falling  of   the  leaves   checked 
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their  growth  and  ripened  the  buds,  and  the  warm  wet  weather 
following  caused  them  to  blossom  and  set  fruit. 

The  year  1896  was  the  off  year  for  apples,  especially  Greenings, 
in  my  section.  My  trecF  of  this  variety  are  large,  probably  fifty 
years  old.  They  were  covered  with  a  luxuriant  foliage.  About 
the  time  for  the  setting  of  fruit,  or  a  little  later  (no  fruit  being  on 
these  trees),  the  leaves  began  to  turn  yellow,  the  greeu  matter  be- 
ing seemingly  absorbed,  until  fully  one-quarter  of  the  leaves  were 
of  a  bright  yellow  (not  tawny  yellow),  and  in  a  few  days  they  all 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  trees  resumed  their  apparently  normal 
condition.  Other  kinds  were  affected  somewhat,  but  not  to  so 
great  an  extent,  while  trees  that  were  bearing  fruit  were  but 
slightly  affected.  Question  :  What  was  the  cause  of  this  loss  of 
color  and  consequent  fall  of  the  leaf? 

The  season  of  1898  along  this  line  has  been  full  of  surprises. 
A  friend  of  mine  living  in  the  great  fruit  section  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Hudson  writes  me  that  his  apple  crop  has  been  a  failure, 
and  I  will  give  you  what  he  says  in  his  own  words :     - 

^'  The  first  appearance  of  the  blight  was  just  after  the  bloom  had 
fallen.  I  sprayed  thoroughly  with  Bordeaux  and  Paris  green  at 
this  time,  as  the  fruit  had  set  quite  heavy ;  also  sprayed  again  in 
about  ten  days,  but  these  sprayings  did  not  seem  to  have  any 
effect.  The  foliage  at  first  seemed  wilted,  and  looked  as  if  the 
branches  had  been  cut  off  from  the  tree.  After  a  few  days  many 
leaves  turned  yellow,  and  fell  off  ;  only  a  very  little  new  growth  of 
wood  or  foliage  afterward.  All  the  fruit  dropped  within  two  or 
three  weeks. 

"  The  varieties  most  affected  were  Newtown  Pippin  (called  Al- 
bemarle Pippin  in  Virginia)  and  Spitzenburgh ;  then  Baldwins, 
Greenings,  and  Vandeveres.  The  Hubbardston  put  out  perfect 
foliage  and  matured  a  very  heavy  crop  of  perfect  fruit,  although 
this  kind  was  among  the  others  most  affected. 

'*  The  trees  that  blighted  the  most  were  those  on  which  the 
bloom  was  heaviest,  especially  the  Baldwins."  What  was  the 
cause  of  this  blight  of  leaf  and  fruit,  and  what  is  the  remedy? 
Answer:  Cause  —  excess  of  water  in  the  soil,  diluting  the  food 
elements  below  the  amount  required  to  sustain  the  tree  in  crop 
production.  Remedy  —  plant  trees  on  well-drained  soil.  My 
friend  goes  on  to  say  that  he  sprayed  grapes  and  strawberries 
with  Bordeaux,  but  with  no  apparent  result,  and  pear  trees  with 
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whale-oil  soap  solation,  but  with  no  apparent  benefit,  but  the  ap- 
plication of  Bordeaux  and  Paris  green  to  his  currant  bushes  for 
the  currant  worm  and  leaf  blight,  part  sprayed  once,  and  part 
twice,  entirely  destroyed  the  currant  worm,  and  the  foliage  re- 
mained on  the  bushes  very  late.  This  coincides  with  the  state- 
meut  of  Mr.  Powell,  and  answers  the  question  as  to  how  to  de- 
stroy the  currant  worm  and  retain  the  foliage  of  the  plant. 

This  season  of  1898  has  raised  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  scien- 
tists at  our  experiment  stations  and  colleges  understand  fully  the 
origin  of  fungous  growths  and  their  manner  of  dissemination,  and 
how  and  when  and  under  what  conditions  spraying  can  be  made 
most  effective.  I  will  here  give  you  one  of  my  own  observations. 
We  sprayed  our  grape  vines  once  with  Bordeaux,  and  later  with 
the  ammoniacal  solution.  Just  as  the  early  varieties  were  begin- 
ning to  color  the  Concords  showed  some  signs  of  rot,  and  we  went 
through  the  vineyard  and  removed  all  clusters  much  affected  and 
the  affected  berries  from  clusters  showing  only  a  few. 

I  frequently  observed  affected   berries  in  the  centre  of  those . 
clusters,  while  those  most  exposed  were  perfectly  sound.     The 
question  as  to  how  or  why  this  fungus  should  pass  by  these  ex- 
posed berries  and  attach  itself  to  one  almost  concealed  from  sight, 
remains  to  be  answered. 

I  believe  that  a  healthy  plant,  like  a  healthy  person,  is  better 
able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  disease  than  an  unhealthy  one.  But 
what  causes  the  disease,  and  whether  it  must  come  from  germs  in 
the  soil,  or  whether  the  elements  are  in  the  air  under  certain  cli- 
matic conditions  which  can  produce  these  results  at  certain  stages 
during  the  growth  of  the  plants,  are  questions  of  moment. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  perhaps  the  dampness  of  the  berries 
retained  on  the  inside  of  the  cluster  presented  more  favorable 
conditions  for  the  growth  of  the  spores  than  those  on  the  outside 
of  the  cluster  where  it  was  exposed  and  dry. 

I  had  no  rot  in  1897  in  my  Concords,  and  therefore  no  fungous 
spores  in  the  soil,  but  had  downy  mildew  on  the  Niagaras.  The 
latter  were  not  affected  the  past  season,  though  weather  conditions 
were  more  favorable  for  it. 

My  experience  in  the  application  of  Bordeaux  to  the  fruiting 
beds  of  strawberries  was  that  it  arrested  to  some  extent  the  spread 
of  the  leaf  spot,  and  perhaps  I  may  as  well  state  here  that  we 
mowed  off  the  foliage  after  fruiting,  raked  it  up,  and  removed  it 
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from  the  ground.  The  new  growth  came  ap  healthy  and  clean, 
bat  later  the  Marshalls  rusted  out  badly,  while  the  Gandys  in 
adjoining  rows  remained  clean.  More  leaf  spot  has  developed  on 
strawberry  foliage  the  past  season  than  ever  before. 

I  have  another  friend,  a  prominent  grower  of  fruit  in  the  Hudson 
Valley,  who  has  had  a  singular  and  to  him  puzzling  experience 
in  the  treatment  of   his  vineyard.      He  sprayed   it  five   times, 
and  his  work  is  always  thoroughly  and  carefully  done.     He  had  a 
light  crop  of  poor  quality,  —  most  of  it  sol<l  for  wine  purposes,  — 
and  his  question  is:  What  is  the  good  in  Bordeaux?     In  contrast 
to  this  a  neighbor  of  his,  owning  a  very  large  vineyard,  writes  me 
that  he  sprayed  several  times  with  a  mixture  of  twelve  and  thirteen 
pounds  of  copper  and  nine  pounds  of  lime  to  fifty  gallons  of  water 
(this  is  the  old  formula  as  first  made  and  used,  but  it  proved  to 
be  a  waste  of  material),  and  had  a  full  crop  with  little  or  no  loss. 
While  on  the  subject  of  spraying  I  will  state  the  experience  of 
Mr.  George  T.  Powell  the  past  season  in  spraying  his  cherry  trees 
for  fruit  rot,  which  threatened  to  destroy  his  crop  as  it  ultimately 
did  the  crops  of  his  neighbors.     He  first  used  two  ounces  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  in  forty-five  gallons  of  water,  then  increased  to 
four  ounces  and  later  to  six  ounces  to  the  same  quantity  of  water, 
spraying  the  fruit  thoroughly  (sometimes  twice  the  same  day)  and 
carefully  watching-  results. 

Finding  that  the  disease  was  arrested,  and  fearing  the  stronger 
solution  might  injure  the  fruit,  the  quantity  of  copper  was  reduced 
to  three  ounces  in  forty-five  gallons.  Soon  the  decaying  fruit 
dropped  to  the  ground  and  half  a  crop  of  clean,  perfect  fruit  was 
gathered,  fully  proving  the  efficacy  of  the  spray.  As  I  understand 
it,  this  treatment  was  recommended  for  trial  by  an  Amherst  pro- 
fessor.    The  result  was  particularly  gratifying  to  him. 

From  Orleans  County,  N.Y.,  we  have  reports  that  some  or- 
chards carefull}'  sprayed  yielded  light  crops,  while  others  not 
sprayed  produced  very  heavy  crops.  Considering  these  results, 
does  it  not  appear  tiiat  other  causes  beside  the  apple  scab  fungus 
and  codling  moth  govern  more  or  less  the  production  of  fruit,  and 
that,  while  we  are  not  to  leave  undone  the  spraying  of  our  trees 
and  vines,  we  must  seek  to  determine  the  cause  of  failure  where 
these  remedies  do  not  avail?  That  while  the  spraying  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  pro<luction  of  perfect  fruit,  the  location 
of  the  orchard  to  insure  perfect  drainage,  not  only  of  the  soil. 
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but  of  the  air  as  well,  and  its  proper  fertilization,  are  the  essentials 
that  underlie  and  determine  the  productiveness  and  value  of  the 
tree?  I  have  a  friend  living  near  me  who  has  eigiity  acres  of 
orchard  wherein  the  requirements  and  conditions  spoken  of  are 
very  fully  met,  with  the  result  that  he  secures  large  crops  of 
such  superior  fruit  that  he  realizes  at  least  fifty  per  cent  more  for 
it  than  most  others. 

For  years  past  much  damage  and  loss  has  been  caused  by  the 
discoloration  and  decay  of  the  bark  on  the  bodies  of  apple  trees 
near  the  ground,  and  the  grub  has  been  charged  with  the  damage, 
but  recent  investigations  prove  tliat  it  is  a  specific  disease,  known 
as  apple  canker.  Experiments  seem  to  prove  that  it  is  the  same 
fungus  that  produces  the  black  rot  of  the  apple,  pear,  and  quince, 
as  the  same  fungus  has  been  found  on  the  blighted  twigs  of  all 
these  different  fruits. 

That  the  disease  is  of  a  very  destructive  character  is  proven  by 
the  fact  that  in  one  orchard  of  forty- five  acres  in  East  Bloomfield, 
N.Y.,  but  ten  acres  now  remain.  It  isiound  to  be  doing  serious 
damage  in  other  large  orchards,  and  much  good  must  result  from 
these  investigations,  because  this  disease  destroys  the  trees  at  an 
age  when  they  are  of  the  most  value,  not  attacking  young  thrifty 
trees  before  the  bearing  age  is  reached.  Now  what  is  the  remedy? 
It  is  believed  that  the  remedy  that  holds  in  check  the  black  rot  of 
the  apple,  pear,  and  quince  will  avail  to  check  the  disease  on  the 
tree,  because  it  is  found  that  orchards  which  iiave  been  regularly 
sprayed  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  are  much  freer  from  it  than 
those  not  sprayed.  It  is  found  that  the  disease  lives  in  the  rough 
bark  of  mature  trees,  and  by  removing  this  bark  or  spraying  the 
body  and  limbs  thoroughly  this  favorite  breeding  place  will  be 
destroyed,  and  also  all  spores  that  may  chance  to  fall  upon  the 
body  and  limbs.  Canker  spots  once  formed  cannot  be  cured,  but 
the  limbs  on  which  they  are  should  be  removed  wherever  prac- 
ticable. 

The  market  conditions  of  the  season  of  1898  have  been  of  so 
unusual  a  ciiaracter  that  we  hope  they  may  never  be  duplicated. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  in  union  there  is  strength.  The  mass- 
ing together  of  bodies  gives  force  and  power.  This  is  true  in  the 
social  compact,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  union  and  unity  of  the 
North  and  South  in  our  late  war  with  Spain.  But  when  the  ele- 
ments so  conspire  as  to  bring  the  productions  of   such  a  vast 
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extent  of  country  into  our  markets  so  nearly  together,  as  was  the 
case  this  past  season,  the  result  is  disastrous  to  all  concerned. 

The  Route  Agent  of  the  Adams  Express  Company  informed 
me  that  on  the  same  day  that  the  Qrst  car  of  strawberries  was 
shipped  from  Highland,  Ulster  County,  they  had  a  car  from 
Delaware  and  one  from  Oswego,  bringing  the  products  of  this 
vast  extent  of  country  into  competition  with  each  other,  flooding 
the  market  beyond  its  capacity,  the  result  being  that  the  fruit  was 
sold  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  in  some  cases  below  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  market. 

On  my  recent  visit  to  Delaware  in  January  last  I  was  told  that 
many  berries  were  left  on  the  vines  and  many  picked  that  did  not 
pay  for  picking.  In  the  report  of  the  Tran8i)ortation  Committee 
at  the  Delai^are  meeting  the  same  problem  was  presented. 

This  problem  confronts  every  organization  and  is  of  vital 
importance  to  every  individual  shipper,  showing  both  the  organ- 
ization and  the  individual  the  necessity  of  organized  effort  to 
compel,  by  State  law  or  otherwise,  the  transportation  companies 
to  fix  a  schedule  of  charges  on  the  basis  of  actual  weight  and  not 
on  supposed  value  as  at  present  imposed.  I  found  the  same 
trouble  to  exist  in  this  section  on  my  visit  to  Taunton  last  winter, 
and  I  find  it  everywhere  when  one  company  has  the  monopoly  in 
transportation. 

I  will  cite  this  instance :  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  carry 
berries  from  Norfolk  to  New  York  City  for  less  money  than  they 
charge  from  Central  Delaware  to  New  York  on  the  same  train, 
because  of  competition  at  Norfolk.  The  charges  in  the  Hudsoli 
Valley  have  been  materially  reduced  since  the  building  of  the 
West  Shore  Railroad,  which  runs  through  the  fruit  section,  but 
the  same  trouble,  the  unequal  charges  upon  different  products, 
still  exists,  a  thirty-pound  crate  of  grapes  being  charged  more 
than  a  barrel  of  apples  weighing  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
An  express  car  loaded  at  Highland  with  twenty-eight  thousand 
pounds  of  grapes  for  Worcester  and  Boston  paid  the  express 
company  nearly  $200,  distance  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
miles. 

The  regulation  of  these  charges  is  a  matter  which  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee  of  the  Eastern  New  York  Horticultural  Society  is 
investigating,  aiming  to  effect  a  reduction. 

There  remains  one  question  which  comes   to  the  front  every- 
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where,  and  is  not  yet  Batisfactorily  answered.  It  is  this :  What 
system  can  be  devised  that  will  enable  the  producer  to  get  his 
proper  share  of  the  market  value  of  his  fruit?  As  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  much  of  the  fruit  sent  to  market  is  of  inferior 
quality,  does  not  the  answer  to  tliis  question  rest  first  with  the 
producer,  requiring  him  to  raise  the  standaixl  of  quality?  This 
can  be  secured  by  more  care  in  production  and  selection,  which 
would  insure  higher  prices,  and  more  margin  for  profit,  with 
increased  demand  for  the  product.  This,  with  the  regulation  of 
transportation  charges  and  commissions  by  organized  effort  and 
cooperation  amongst  those  having  like  interests,  the  results  of 
which  are  seen  in  other  lines  of  industry,  would  go  far  toward 
answering  the  question  how  the  producer  can  get  his  fair  share  of 
tlie  market  value  of  his  fruit. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  insect  enemies  of 
our  fruits  as  gathered  from  various  sources : 

In  the  season  of  1897  the  damage  caused  by  the  larvae  of  the 
saw-fly  in  some  vineyards  was  very  serious,  and  the  remedies 
used  did  not  avail  to  destroy  it  without  at  the  same  time  destroy- 
ing the  foliage,  which  led  to  serious  apprehensions  of  the  danger 
to  the  crop  in  1898.  One  Vineyard  of  Delaware  grapes  failed  to 
ripen  its  fruit  because  of  loss  of  foliage,  and  the  vines  were  seri- 
ously injured.  Delaware,  Empire  State,  Ulster,  Brighton,  and 
man}'  vines  of  Niagara  and  Worden  were  killed  in  my  vineyard. 

Being  on  our  guard  in  1898,  we  were  ready  for  the  first  worms 
that  hatched,  and  while  they  were  very  small  sprayed  them 
thoroughly  with  Bordeaux  and  Paris  green. 

The  spray  must  be  thrown  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  as  they 
are  on  that  side.  By  careful  attention  and  spraying  we  succeeded 
in  preventing  any  damage  being  done  by  them. 

The  most  destructive  euemy  of  our  grapes,  in  proportion  to 
numbers,  is  the  white- faced  hornet,  which  has  strong,  bony  jaws 
with  which  he  tears  open  the  grape,  and  passing  from  one  berry 
to  another  soon  ruins  the  cluster.  Honey  bees  and  wasps  follow 
and  complete  the  work  by  sucking  the  juices. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  leaf  curl  of  the  peach  as 
embraced  in  notes  from  Professor  Duggar's  address  at  the  Eastern 
New  York  Horticultural  Society's  meeting : 

In  the  early  spring  the  young  shoots  affected  by  the  fungus 
will  be  noticed  as  being  swollen  toward  the  tips  and  being  pale 
in  color. 
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When  the  leaves  are  out  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch,  if  they 
show  a  deeply  colored  reddish  tinge  it  is  an  indication  that  the 
carl  will  be  on  hand  the  coming  season.  This  fungus,  in  its  veg- 
etative state,  grows  entirely  within  the  tissues  of  the  leaf. 

The  preventive  treatment :  three  sprayings,  Bordeaux  mixture 
being  preferred  even  for  the  earliest  treatment,  on  account  of  its 
sticking  to  the  twigs  and  buds  much  better  than  the  sulphate  of 
copper  solution.  Two  sprayings  before  the  buds  opened  showed 
the  best  results. 

Two  cases  were  cited  where  a  strip  of  trees  through  an  orchard 
which  had  been  sprayed  in  the  winter  with  lime  to  retard  buds 
showed  no  signs  of  curl,  or,  at  most,  very  little  as  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  orchard. 

During  ray  recent  visit  to  Delaware  I  learned  that  the  most  seri* 
ous  enemy  to  strawberry  culture  in  that  section  was  the  straw- 
berry root  aphis. 

I  heard  of  one  field  of  forty  acres  that  it  had  ruined,  and  think  it 
right  to  warn  you  against  the  danger  of  its  introduction  by  get- 
ting plants  from  sections  where  it  is  known  to  exist.  I  place  it  in 
the  same  list  as  the  Peach  Yellows  and  San  Jos^^  Scale. 

Discussion. 

In  the  coui*se  of  the  lecture  Mr.  Taber  remarked  that  the  grape 
saw-fly  is  found  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  and  that  the  larvae 
look  like  currant  worms.  He  had  had  splendid  clusters  of  the  Em- 
pire State  grape,  which  he  had  saved  for  exhibition,  destroyed  by 
white-faced  hornets.  They  are  not  very  abundant,  but  he  wanted 
to  relieve  the  bees  from  the  charge  of  destroying  grapes  ;  bees  do 
not  and  cannot  cut  through  the  skiu  of  the  grapes.  They  suck  the 
juices  after  the  grape  has  been  cut  open  by  the  hornets  or  sparrows. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  in  regard  to  spraying  is  that  the  early 
sprayings  do  most  good. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry,  the  lecturer  said  that  the  strawberry 
root  louse  can   only  be  destroyed  by  destroying  the  whole  bed. 

The  Chairman  spoke  of  a  case  where  apple  trees  wilted,  when 
the  undoubted  fact  was  that  the  ground  was  so  water-soaked  that 
the  digestive  organs  of  the  trees  were  unable  to  assimilate  enough 
of  the  diluted  food  to  sustain  it.  Hubbardston  apple  trees  on  a 
ridge  where  there  was  drainage  were  not  aflfected  in  that  way. 
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We  must  have  ground  so  situated  as  uot  only  to  afford  drainage 
of  water,  but  circulation  of  air. 

Mr.  Taber  said  that  George  T.  Powell,  on  a  rldgc  road,  saw  an 
orchard  in  the  same  wilted  condition,  though  there  seemed  to  be 
suflScient  drainage.  Inquiry  provetl  that  the  roots  were  water- 
soaked  all  through  the  season,  for  there  was  no  time  when  a  post- 
hole  could  be  dug  without  becoming  half  full  of  water.  The  food 
was  so  diluted  with  water  as  to  afford  no  nourishment. 

Thomas  Harrison  asked  if  there  are  not  many  wet  hillsides. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  there  was  a  clay  subsoil  in  the 
ground  referred  to  by  Mr.  Taber. 

Mr.  Taber  replied  that  the  ground  referred  to  was  a  limestone 
soil,  which  ought  to  afford  good  drainage.  But  however  high  on 
a  hill  an  orchard  may  be,  if  there  is  still  higher  land  above  it  the 
soil  may  be  too  wet.  You  do  not  have  to  dig  a  well  so  deep  on  a 
hillside  as  in  the  valley.  lie  lives  on  a  hill  in  Poughkeepsie  which 
is  full  of  water ;  a  well  on  the  hill  sixty  feet  deep  always  has  forty 
feet  of  water. 


MEETING    FOR   LECTURE   AND   DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  March  II,  1899. 

A  meeting  for  Lecture  and  Discussion  was  holden   at   eleven 
o'clock  today,  the  President,  Francis  II.  Appleton,  in  the  chair. 
The  following  lecture  was  delivered  : 

Market  Gardening. 

'Ry  IIerbrrt  W.  Collingwood,  Npw  York,  N.Y. 

I  hardly  feel  that  it  is  possible  for  me  to  give  words  of  advice  to 
the  market  gardeners  of  Massachusetts.  The  methods  that  we 
follow  at  home  on  our  little  place  will  hardly  appeal  to  expert 
market  gardeners,  who  conduct  large  operations  with  abundant 
credit  or  capital.  I  have  only  a  small  story  of  a  very  small  enter- 
prise, and  I  shall  simply  try  to  tell  my  story  in  a  few  words,  and 
let  others  build  theories  on  it,  if  they  care  to  do  so.  I  have  ob- 
served a  tendency  among  older  farmers  and  market  gardeners  to 
find  fault  with  young  men  today,  because  they  complain  that  farm- 
ing is  not  as  profitable  as  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.     Most 
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of  oar  wealthy  Eastern  farmers  either  made  their  money  while 
high  prices  were  obtained  for  crops  daring  the  war,  or  else  the 
bulk  of  their  money  was  made  at  mechanical  work  of  some 
character,  i^erformed  during  the  winter,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
farm  operations.  All  this  has  changed  today.  The  younger  man 
finds  himself  face  to  face  with  very  different  situations.  Ilis  prices 
have  been  cut  in  two,  while  the  facilities  for  flooding  Ins  markets 
with  products  from  distant  points  have  been  more  than  doubled. 
The  competition  is  greater  both  on  the  farm  and  in  the  market. 
The  land  is  less  productive;  in  fact,  the  situation  today  before 
the  young  market  gardener  is,  at  first  sight,  far  more  serious  than 
the  situation  which  his  father  was  called  upon  to  face.  I  want  to 
speak  to  these  younger  men,  and  more  particularly  to  the  young 
men  in  town  and  city,  with  small  capital,  who  feel  today  the  pinch 
that  is  coming  from  the  grasp  which  the  great  mono|v>lies  have 
secured  on  industry.  These  great  corporations  are  crusliing  out 
competition,  and  that  means  the  discharge  of  thousands  who  will 
find  it  difficult  to  make  a  respectable  living  in  town.  What  Are 
they  to  do?  From  my  experience,  I  can  fairly  say  that  the  best 
opening  before  such  men  lies  in  the  country  on  cheap  land,  made 
cheap  because  those  who  destroyed  its  character  did  not  under- 
stand its  possibilities.  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be 
able  to  say,  ^^  I  have  saved  a  farm  ;  I  have  given  character  and 
value  to  a  despised  and  rejected  piece  of  ground."  That  is  the 
story  I  come  to  tell  this  morning,  and  yet  I  cannot  stand  up  here 
and  take  the  whole  credit,  for  my  friends  —  chemicals,  cow  peas, 
and  Crimson  clover — have  done  most  of  the  work. 

We  were  driven  out  into  the  country  on  to  the  soil.  We  found 
the  farm  the  only  place  where  one  of  moderate  means  can  take 
care  of  a  large  family  profitably.  It  came  about  that  our  family 
was  filled  up  with  people  willing  to  work,  yet  without  capital 
either  of  money  or  skill  that  would  enable  them  to  work  alone  to 
advantage.  After  looking  the  matter  over  carefully,  I  became 
convinced  that  poor  land,  or  what  clasnes  as  poor  with  the  aver- 
age farmer,  reasonably  convenient  of  access  to  the  town,  is  the 
best  place  for  poor  men.  Out  of  the  poverty  of  the  man  riches 
may  come  to  the  land.  I  observe  that  in  New  York  City,  busi- 
ness men  are  not  running  away  from  the  Battery  for  new  building 
places :  they  simply  put  up  twenty  stories  on  the  site  of  the  old 
five-story  building.     They  do  not  run  miles  away  after    cheaper 
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land  on  which  to  place  a  building  of  average  height :  they  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  old  lot.  I  can  remember  the  time  when  it  was 
thought  necessary  for  a  New  England  man  to  run  west  of  the 
AUeghanies  after  a  farm.  I  believe  that  now  this  is  wrong.  The 
man  hunting  for  a  home  may  imitate  the  business  men,  by  getting 
hold  of  cheap,  poor  land  near  a  town,  and  by  mechanical  means 
increasing  its  capacity  for  crop  production.  I  have  become  con- 
vinced  from  my  own  experience  that  while  cow  peas  and  clover 
seed  can  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  Ogure  the  man  with  moderate 
capital  makes  a  mistake  in  running  away  from  New  England  after 
a  farm  home. 

In  our  own  case  we  started  too  late  in  the  season  to  buy  or  rent 
a  good  farm.  The  desirable  pieces  of  land  are  always  taken  up 
early.  With  us  in  New  Jersey  one  great  standard  of  value  in  a 
farm  is  the  amount  of  sod  which  it  contains.  Both  landlord  and 
tenant  recognize  the  value  of  grass.  They  understand  that  one 
can  grow  a  fair  crop  of  almost  anything  by  merely  plowing 
under  a  thick  sod.  Under  oixlinary  conditions  a  farm  thicklj'  set 
with  grass  will  rent  for  twice  as  much  as  a  farm  on  which  tenants 
have  plowed  under  all  the  sod.  My  judgment  is  that  a  poor  man 
will  do  best  to  buy  land  which  contains  no  sod,  because  such  land 
is  usually  considered  by  the  owner  as  of  little  value ;  that  is,  be- 
cause most  owners  think  it  takes  three  or  four  years  to  obtain  a 
heavy  sod.  One  of  the  items  of  knowledge  that  becomes  power 
to  the  poor  man  is  the  fact  that  with  clover  and  cow  peas  one  can 
produce  this  sod  in  six  montlis  and,  after  the  first  year,  with- 
out interfering  with  other  crops.  Our  farm  was  most  unpromising 
as  a  market  garden.  For  twelve  years  tenant  after  tenant  had 
lived  on  it,  taking  what  character  the  soil  possessed  out  of  it,  and 
losing  their  own  character  as  good  farmers.  The  soil  was  light 
and  thin,  containing  little  besides  weed  seed  and  a  bad  reputation. 
This  reputation,  however,  cut  the  rent  far  below  the  earning  pos- 
sibilities of  the  soil.  We  made  a  resolution  tliat  we  would  buy  no 
stable  manure,  but  that  the  farm  must  feed  itself,  except  for  the 
chemical  fertilizers  which  we  proposed  using.  In  other  woi-ds,  the 
problem  was  to  restore  that  soil  to  fertility  by  using  high-class 
chemicals  and  green  crops  as  manure. 

The  first  year's  crop  did  not  pay.  The  fact  must  be  stated 
right  here  that  it  is  never  fair  to  take  one  single  year  of  farmin  or 
gardening  as  a  standard  of  what  the  land  will  do.     Farming  is  a 
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business  of  a  series  of  years,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  take  any 
single  year  as  a  basis  for  figuring.  We  got  the  land  well  on  the 
road  to  recovery,  and  we  got  our  small  fruits  started,  but  we  tried 
to  raise  too  many  crops.  What  with  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  toma- 
toes, melons,  cabbages,  and  squashes,  and  half  a  dozen  other 
things  we  had  but  small  lots  of  everything.  We  have  since 
learned  the  practice  of  raising  enough  small  fruits,  and  keeping 
enough  hens  to  pay  our  running  expenses.  Then,  aside  from  that, 
a  large  crop  of  potatoes  or  sweet  corn  will  give  us  a  chance  to 
handle  the  market  better  and  bunch  our  work  into  a  wholesale 
crop. 

To  hear  some  of  the  fertilizer  dealers  talk  one  would  think  that 
the  fertility  ({uestion  may  be  settled  by  simply  using  large  quanti- 
ties of  chemical  fertilizer.  Our  experience  shows  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  this  matter.  On  that  soil,  no  matter  how  heavily  the 
fertilizers  were  used,  we  did  not  obtain  more  than  a  fair  crop. 
We  became  satisfied  that  that  soil  required  both  lime  and  humus 
or  organic  matter  in  order  that  the  fertilizers  could  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  themselves.  On  light,  open  soils  I  have  noticed  that  the 
organic  matter  quickly  disappears  or  burns  out.  It  is  necessary 
to  keep  such  soil  well  filled  with  organic  matter  in  order  to  produce 
full  crops.  Our  neighbors  told  us  that  we  could  not  farm  without 
manure.  In  one  sense  they  were  right,  and  yet  they  were  wrong. 
That  soil  jieeded  organic  matter,  but  it  was  not  necessary  to  use 
the  dung  of  animals  in  order  to  produce  crops.  Most  of  our 
market  gardeners  import  large  quantities  of  stable  manure  from 
New  York.  When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  their  farms  are  fed 
from  the  West.  The  hay  eaten  by  the  New  York  horses  may  come 
from  Ohio ;  the  grain  with  which  they  are  fed  may  come  from 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  and  the  straw  with  which  they  are  bedded 
frequently  comes  from  Iowa ;  in  other  words,  our  market  garden- 
ers are  importing  plant  food  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  the 
form  of  stable  manure.  Now,  the  way  we  produce  crops  is  dif- 
ferent. Instead  of  going  to  the  West  for  organic  matter,  we  pro- 
duce it  in  the  same  field  in  which  the  crop  is  grown.  A  summer 
crop  is  grown  between  frost  and  frost.  After  that  leaves  the 
ground  a  manure  crop  occupies  the  soil  until  it  is  time  to  put  in 
another  summer  crop. 

After  a  good  deal  of  experimenting  we  have  found  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  Early  Black  cow  pea  and  Crimson  clover  will 
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make  more  manure  for  us  than  any  other  plants.  The  cow  pea  is 
sown  on  the  higher  and  poorer  parts  of  the  farm.  In  any  farm 
rotation  there  is  a  time  wlien  the  soil  is  poorer  than  in  otlier  years. 
In  most  rotations  the  fertilizer  or  the  manure  is  crowded  upon  one 
crop,  and  this  heavy  feeding  is  expected  to  produce  the  crops  that 
follow.  Where  a  man  can  buy  a  large  farm  at  a  low  price  he 
may  take  the  lower  and  richer  part  for  his  truck  and  small  fruit. 
Back  on  the  hills  he  may  make  a  short  rotation  of  cow  peas  and 
corn,  or  cow  peas  and  potatoes.  One  year  this  back  land  may  be 
given  entirely  to  cow  peas,  which  are  very  easily  grown.  The 
land  may  be  plowed  or  worked  up  with  a  Cutaway  harrow  and 
the  cow  peas  either  drilled  or  broadcasted  and  covered  with  an 
Acme  or  spiketooth.  Then  a  crop  may  be  left  alone  until  the 
time  comes  to  plow  it  in  the  following  spring.  The  vines  may 
then  be  plowed  under  and  potatoes  grown,  using  a  fair  amount 
of  fertilizer.  The  following  year  the  land  may  come  back  into 
cow  peas,  and  so  on  year  after  year.  By  using  a  potato  planter, 
riding  harrow,  and  cultivator,  and  a  strong  potato  digger,  a  farmer 
with  only  a  moderate  supply  of  help  can  raise  potatoes  in  this  way 
at  a  light  cost  without  interfering  with  his  ordinary  fruit  and  garden 
crops.  My  own  opinion  is  that  for  the  town  man  who  expects  to 
make  a  home  in  the  country,  these  large  farms  with  an  acreage  of 
idle  land  will  prove  in  the  end  most  profitable.  These  back  hill 
lands  may  be  plowed  and  set  with  winter  apple  trees,  as  a  farm- 
er's capital  permits.  A  rotation  of  cow  peas  and  potatoes  may  be 
followed  among  the  trees,  while  they  are  growing  to  bearing  size. 
We  started  the  use  of  cow  peas  in  one  corner  of  the  farm  on  a 
poor,  thin,  sandy  field.  It  was  so  notoriously  poor  that  the  neigh- 
bors selected  it  as  a  place  for  burying  their  dead  horses.  Our  first 
work  was  to  chop  this  field  up  with  the  Cutaway  harrow ;  it  was 
covered  with  briers  and  dried  mullein  stalks.  We  applied  at  the 
rate  of  three  hundred  pounds  of  kainit  and  five  hundred  pounds  of 
basic  slag  per  acre.  The  same  quantity  of  dissolved  phosphate 
rock  would  have  answered  as  well,  except  that  the  slag  contains 
a  large. amount  of  lime,  whicii  we  find  very  useful  on  poor,  thin 
soil  that  has  been  exhausted  of  organic  matter.  After  Cutaway- 
ing  this  field,  we  broadcasted  five  pecks  to  the  acre  of  Early  Black 
cow  peas,  which  were  worked  in  with  the  Acme  harrow;  in  August 
we  cut  a  part  of  this  growth  and  used  the  vines  for  mulching  straw- 
berries, but  most  of  the  growth  was  permitted  to  die  down  on  the 
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ground.  A  small  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  applied  to  the  cow 
peas  will  quicken  up  and  improve  their  growth,  but  too  much  nitro- 
gen would  be  unprofitable.  The  cow  pea  is  one  of  those  plants 
that  absorb  nitrogen  from  the  air.  My  conviction  is  that  when 
you  sow  this  crop  on  land  that  is  very  rich,  or  where  you  use  a 
large  amount  of  nitrogen  in  your  fertilizer,  the  plant  will,  from 
choice,  take  the  nitrogen  out  of  the  soil,  and  will  not  prove  so 
valuable  as  a  soil  improver.  We  are  now  raising  the  second  crop 
of  sweet  corn  after  that  crop  of  cow  peas,  and  there  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  the  growth  of  vines  was  fully  equal  to  twenty 
loads  of  stable  manure  per  acre.  Where  the  vines  were  worked 
into  the  ground  the  corn  has  a  better  color  and  is  far  better  able 
to  withstand  the  drought.  I  have  noticed  both  in  corn  and  pota- 
toes that  where  a  thick  mat  of  cow  peas  was  turned  into  the 
ground  the  crop  was  far  better  able  to  withstand  a  drought.  In 
this  respect  I  think  green  manures  are  superior  to  stable  manures, 
as  the  latter  appear  to  dry  out  more  quickly  and  are  not  so  useful 
for  holding  moisture.  The  objection  to  the  cow  pea  is  that  it 
requires  practically  the  whole  season  to  make  its  best  growth.  I 
have,  however,  sown  the  peas  after  a  crop  of  early  potatoes  and 
secured  a  fair  growth  before  frost.  We  have  also  sowed  the  cow 
peas  among  the  currants,  raspberries,  and  other  bush  fruits,  with 
very  fair  results.  The  first  sharp  frost,  however,  kills  the  cow 
pea,  and  in  order  to  make  it  most  useful  it  is  necessary  to  give  it 
an  entire  summer  for  its  growth,  although  it  may  be  sown  after 
such  crops  as  early  peas  or  lettuce.  My  advice,  however,  would 
be  to  use  the  cow  pea  on  the  poorer  lands  of  the  farm.  Where 
one  has  considerable  idle  land,  it  would  be  safe  to  keep  one-fifth 
of  the  farm  constantly  in  cow  peas,  which  would  be  a  cheap  and 
effective  way  of  manuring.  My  advice  would  be  to  use  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  potash  and  the  phosphoric  acid  on  the 
cow-pea  crop,  with  perhaps  a  small  amount  of  nitrogen.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  fertilizer  I  would  use  on  the  crop  following  the  cow 
pea,  and  in  my  experience  potatoes  or  sweet  corn  have  given  the 
best  results  for  this  purpose. 

With  us  Crimson  clover  has  proved  a  very  valuable  soil  im- 
prover. We  usually  sow  it  in  the  sweet  corn  at  the  last  cultiva- 
tion. Seed  at  the  rate  of  twelve  pounds  per  acre  is  broadcasted 
through  the  standing  corn,  then  the  cultivator  is  used  with  a  wide 
block  or  board  hanging  behind  so  as  to  scrape  or  level  dowu  the 
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soil.     If  possible  the   clover  should  be  sown  just  before  or  just 

after  a  shower.     If  the  conditions  are  riglit,  it  will  come  up  in 

thirty-six  hours.     Its  first  growth  is  feeble  and  you  will  be  likely 

to  lose  confidence  in  it  half  a  dozen  times  before  the  fall  is  over. 

The  first  time  we  used  it  we  became  thoroughly  disgusted  with  ^ 

the  plant ;  in  fact,  we  harrowed  part  of  it  up  and  sowed  rye  in  its 

place.     In  September,  however,  when  the  cooler  weather  came,  the  J 

plant  suddenly  began  to  jump,  and  before  long  covered  the  ground 

with  a  thick  mat  of  green.     With  us  the  clover  has  lived  through 

the  winter  five  years  in  succession.     It  seems  to  keep  on  growing 

beneath  the  ground  even  during  the  coldest  weather.  In  the  spring, 

when  the  growth  above  ground  seems  puny  and  insignificant,  you 

will  find  an  immense  root  system  fully  developed  and  of  great  value 

as  a  fertilizer.     I  would  sow  the  seed  year  after  year,  even  if  1 

knew  it  would  not  live  through  the  winter,  for  the  growth  it  makes 

during  the  late  summer  and  fall  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  much  greater 

value  than  any  growth  of  rye  or  ordinary  winter  crops  could  he. 

With  a  poor  farm,  once  every  fifth  year  in  cow  peas,  and  Crimson 

clover  always  following  the  sweet  corn,  or  other  early  crops,  there 

will  be  no  need  of  stable  manure,  beyond  what  can  be  made  on  the 

average-sized  farm.     With  fair  dressings  of  high-grade  fertilizer, 

in  connection  with  the  clover  and  cow  peas,  I  am  satisfied  that 

poor  land  can  be  slowly  but  surely  brought  back  to  a  high  state 

of  fertility  at  a  profit. 

Having  done  this,  the  problem  comes  down  to  a  question  of 
selecting  the  most  profitable  crops  for  one's  locality.  This  year  we 
have  about  an  acre  of  strawberries,  about  six  hundred  plants  each 
of  red  raspberries,  blackcaps,  and  blackberries,  which  with  thi-ee 
hundred  hens  will  pay  our  running  expenses.  By  running  ex- 
penses I  mean  the  grocery  and  meat  bills,  the  feed  for  the  stock, 
and  the  incidentals  or  current  expenses  which  occur  on  every  farm. 
After  a  good  deal  of  study  and  experiment  we  decided  that  for 
our  locality  a  combination  of  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  and  cabbages 
would  pay  us  better  than  anything  else.  We  have  this  yi*ar  about 
fifteen  acres  of  potatoes,  ten  acres  of  sweet  corn,  and  plan  to 
turn  out  about  twenty  thousand  head  of  cabbages.  Two  men 
with  an  occasional  boy's  help  will  do  this  work.  Potatoes  are 
our  main  crop,  and  we  use  a  combination  of  potato-growing 
tools  which  give  but  little  hand  labor.  We  plant  with  a  potato 
planter,  and  ride  on  the  harrow,  the  cultivator,  and  the  digger. 
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With  this  combination,  and,  in  addition,  a  bicycle  weeder  and  a  snlky 
plow,  two  one-legged  men  could  plant  and  cnre  for  thirty  acres  of 
potatoes,  and  produce  a  fair  crop.  The  "  man  with  the  hoe  "  has, 
in  my  opinion,  seen  his  best  days  in  this  class  of  farming.  Today, 
in  order  to  compete  with  the  West,  we  must  adopt  many  Western 
methods.  I  think  the  potato  growing  of  the  future  will  be  largely 
on  the  back  fields,  with  the  short  rotation  of  cow  peas  and  potatoes 
which  I  have  mentioned,  and  with  a  full  set  of  potato-growing 
machinery.  This  is  one  reason  why  I  think  the  young  man  from 
the  town  buying  a  [)oor  farm  will  do  better  to  go  a  little  farther  into 
the  country  and  buy  a  large  farm  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
idle  land.  His  profit  will  be  made  by  harnessing  those  idle  fields 
with  the  cow-pea  vines,  and  putting  them  to  work.  The  poultry, 
small  fruits,  and  truck  business  can  be  crowded  upon  the  lower 
and  level  part  of  the  farm.  We  raise  a  large  acreage  of  early 
potatoes,  having  found  that,  one  year  with  another,  the  early 
varieties  bring  more  money  than  the  late  ones.  This  is  because 
tliere  is  less  competition  with  the  early  crop.  The  only  competi- 
tion with  earlies  is  from  the  territory  that  lies  south  of  us. 
For  late  potatoes,  the  entire  West  and  North  become  our  competi- 
tors. Again,  after  growing  a  crop  of  very  early  potatoes,  the 
ground  may  be  worked  up  at  once  and  drilled  to  cow  peas. 
These  cow  peas  should  be  cultivated  the  same  as  beans  or  corn, 
and  at  the  last  cultivation  Crimson  clover  seed  may  be  sown 
exactly  as  it  would  be  in  the  corn  crop.  If  the  weather  is  wet 
enough  the  clover  seed  will  sprout  and  grow  after  the  cow  peas 
are  killed  by  the  frost,  thus  giving  us  a  humus  crop  for  the  next 
year,  or  by  transplnnting  our  late  cabbage  plants  twice  we  may 
finally  put  them  in  the  soil  left  by  the  early  potatoes,  and  in  this 
way  produce  two  crojjs  from  the  land.  With  us,  the  earliest 
sweet  corn  pays  best,  as  we  usually  grow  it  on  the  lightest  part  of 
the  farm,  and  thus  push  it  along  early.  The  bulk  of  our  crop  con- 
sists of  Crosby  and  Perry's  Hybrid,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
Evergreen  for  the  late  market.  We  use  horse  tools  as  far  as 
possible  in  caring  for  our  crops,  beginning  with  the  weeder  and 
following  with  a  two-horse  cultivator.  The  ground  is  kept 
thoroughly  stirred  and  we  do  not  find  much  occasion  for  using  the 
hoe.  Strawberries  with  us  have  not  proved  very  profitable  except 
for  a  small  local  trade.  As  I  have  said,  the  small  fruit  and  the 
eggs  keep  us  running,  while  potatoes,  corn,  and  cabbages  are 
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expected  to  do  the  heavy  work.  This  system  of  farming  or 
gardening  may  not  appeal  to  the  gardeners  on  ricli  land  near  the 
towns,  who  command  a  heavier  capital  and  produce  larger  crops 
than  we  do.  I  have  no  thought  of  instructing  them  in  their  busi- 
ness ;  in  fact,  I  am  talking  to  an  entirely  different  class  of  men  — 
those  who  are  called  upon  to  face  the  situation  as  it  exists  to-day. 
Out  on  the  farms  and  hillsides  that  are  at  present  idle  and  almost 
valueless,  I  believe  there  are  golden  chances  for  young  men  who 
have  that  best  of  ambitions,  the  desire  to  establish  comfortable 
homes  of  their  own.  It  requires  pluck  and  energy  and  self-denial 
to  pull  away  from  the  early  home  places,  and  cross  mountains  and 
the  great  rivers  to  carve  a  new  home  in  the  far  West.  Happily, 
the  day  has  gone  by  when  such  migration  is  necessary.  Right 
here  in  New  England  there  are  opportunities  for  the  best  efforts  of 
the  strongest  men.  I  should  count  it  a  great  privilege  to  be  able 
to  say,  after  a  struggle  with  one  of  these  old  New  England  farms : 
"  I  have  done  something  for  my  country ;  I  have  saved  a  farm. 
I  have  given  character  and  strength  to  an  abandoned  and  neglected 
piece  of  ground.  I  have  saved  a  farm  from  the  wilderness.  I 
have  saved  a  farm  for  my  family ;  saved  it  to  stand  as  the  best 
monument  that  I  can  possibly  leave  behind  me.  I  did  not  take 
rich  and  fertile  land  which  asked  only  to  be  tickled  with  the  hoe  in 
order  to  make  it  h\ugh  with  the  harvest,  but  /  haoe  sar)ed  a 
fann;  saved  it  for  my  country ;  saved  it  for  New  England.  I  have 
saved  a  farm.     I  have  done  my  duty  !  " 

Discussion. 

The  lecturer  said,  in  reply  to  inquiries,  that  he  was  born  and 
brought  up  among  small  independent  farmers  on  Cape  Cod.  Tbey 
were  crowded  out  by  farmers  with  large  capital  who  pursued  scien- 
tific methods,  and  began  to  feel  that  there  was  no  place  for  them 
there.  He  thought  so  himself  until  lately,  but  now  his  views  have 
changed,  and  he  believes  that  these  small  farms  ai*e  the  only 
places  where  a  large  family  can  be  brought  up  safely.  He  had  a 
large  accession  to  his  family,  and  it  became  a  question  what  to  do 
with  them.  lie  went  twenty-five  miles  into  Bergen  county,  N.J., 
hunting  for  a  farm,  and  found  all  the  desirable  ones  taken,  but  he 
found  one  where  five  tenants  had  nearly  starved. 

Varnum  Frost  asked  the  lecturer  whether  he  kept  a  debit  and 
credit  account  with  his  farm. 
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Mr.  Collingwood  replied  that  in  two  years  the  farm  doubled  in 
value,  and  that  he  supported  a  family  of  ten  from  it  during  the 
same  time.  If  he  had  had  a  capital  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to 
put  half  iuto  stable  manure  and  half  into  fertilizers,  he  could  have 
brought  up  his  farm  much  more  rapidly.  His  method  would  be  of 
no  value  to  a  capitalist,  or  on  rich  ground.  He  got  basic  slag  at  a 
bargain ;  otherwise  he  would  not  have  bought  it.  He  would  buy 
stable  manure  if  he  could  get  it  at  a  very  low  price.  His  idea  had 
been  to  carr}'  on  and  improve  his  farm  with  very  little  capital. 
He  would  not  say  definitely  that  any  man  can  do  what  he  has 
done,  but  he  means  to  stick  to  it.  The  boys  who  work  on  the 
farm  are  membei's  of  his  own  family  ;  his  brother-in-law  does  most 
of  the  work. 

Benjamin  P.  Ware  thought  it  due  to  the  lecturer  to  say  a  few 
words  in  recognition  of  him.  He  had  taken  two  positions  :  he  had 
discarded  the  plow  and  stable  manure,  aud  the  speaker  thought 
it  was  not  right  to  let  such  fallacies  go  abroad  without  any  expres- 
sion of  dissent.  But  he  has  proved  that  a  family  can  be  supported 
on  a  poor  farm.  Now,  however,  he  has  come  round  aud  uses  the 
plow  and  stable  manure.  Mr.  Ware  said  that  Crimson  clover  is 
not  useful  here  ;  cow  peas  are.  He- cautioned  against  planting  cab- 
bages where  pigs  have  fed  off  the  Crimson  clover ;  they  will  till  be 
stump-footed.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  by  the  lecturer,  as  to  what 
he  would  plant  in  such  a  plaCe,  Mr.  Ware  replied  that  sweet  corn 
or  melons  would  grow  there. 

Mr.  Collingwood  said  that  in  New  Jersey,  when  the  peach  crop 
fails  they  put  in  melons,  thinking  that  they  will  form  a  substitute. 

Hon.  Virgil  C.  Oilman  expressed  the  hope  that,  now  that  we  have 
got  acquainted  with  Hope  Farm,  the  notes  on  it  in  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  would  continue,  aud  that  they  would  be  made'fuUer, 
and  that  a  plan  of  the  farm  would  be  given.  Such  notes  would  be 
read  with  intense  interest. 


MEETING    FOR    LECTURE    AND    DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  March  18,  1899. 

A  meeting  for  Lecture   and  Discussion  was  holden   today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  Vice-President  Benjamin  P.  Ware  presiding. 
Before  introducing  the  lecturer,  the  Chairman  remarked  that 
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yesterday,  the  17th,  was  the  seventieth  aDDiversary  of  the  organi- 
zation  of  the  Society,  and  he  then  spoke  as  follows : 

It  seems  fitting  that  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  this  Society 
should  not  pass  without  noticing  the  grand  results  of  its  work  since 
its  organization.  The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  was 
formed  by  men  who  were  deeply  interested  in  promoting  improve- 
ment in  the  beauty  of  flowers,  in  the  quality  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, and  in  beautifying  our  homes  as  well  as  public  grounds  and 
highways,  thus  becoming  benefactors  to  mankind.  How  well  they 
and  those  who  followed  them  have  succeeded  in  their  efforts  is 
shown  by  the  wonderful  improvement  that  has  been  efifected  in  the 
products  of  our  gardens  and  fields.  Without  giving  details,  I  may 
say  that  there  is  scarce!}'  a  cultivated  flower  that  has  not  been  so 
changed  and  improved  as  to  be  hardly  recognized  as  the  same  as 
those  of  seventy  years  ago.  The  same  is  true  of  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  supply  our  markets.  While  this  is  the  earliest  in- 
corporated horticultural  society  in  the  country,  it  was  not  the  first 
organized  ;  there  were  several  of  earlier  date  that  have  since  died 
of  inertia.  It  may  be  too  much  to  claim  that  all  of  the  improvements 
above  mentioned  liave  been  caused  by  this  Society,  yet  through 
the  liberal  premiums  [laid  for  the  best  specimens  exhibited  at  our 
annual  and  weekly  shows,  and  the  patient,  persistent  efl'orts  of  our 
members,  much,  very  much,  may  be  justly  claimed  as  accomplished 
by  this  Society.  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  took  its  origin  from 
this  Society,  thus  giving  an  object  lesson  that  has  manifestly 
shown  its  effects  throughout  the  whole  country',  not  only  in  beauti- 
fying cemeteries  and  public  parks,  but,  by  creating  public  senti- 
ment, making  these  |)ossible.  By  the  foresight  and  good' manage- 
ment of  the  fathers  of  this  Society,  the  foundations  were  laid  for 
the  best  horticultural  library  in  this  country,  and  for  ample  finan- 
cial endowment  snfHcient,  with  equal  good  management  in  the 
future,  to  secure  for  all  time  the  ability  for  continual  advancement 
in  the  line  of  its  past  history.  Following  the  example  set  by  this 
Society,  about  two  hundred  similar  organizations  are  in  successful 
operation  throughout  the  country.  So  it  appears  that  the  efforts 
of  those  few  noble  men,  the  fathers  of  this  Society,  have  resulted 
in  cumulative  good  to  us  that  is  measureless  and  priceless.  They 
build ed  better  than  they  knew.     All  honor  to  their  memory. 

The  following  lecture  was  delivered : 
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Horticulture  in  Japan. 

By  JoHK  K.  M.  L.  Farquh A B,  Boston. 

The  tboaghtfal  horticulturist  cannot  have  failed  to  note  how 
large  a  portion  of  our  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  and  flower- 
ing plants  have  come  to  us  from  Japan. 

Among  the  last  autumn  attractions  of  our  ganlens  were  the  un- 
rivalled Hydrangea  panicnlata  grandijlora^  and  the  fragrant  and 
beautiful  Clematis jHiniculata,  while  the  walls  of  our  dwellings  were 
radiant  with  the  crimson  and  yellow  foliage  of  the  Japanese 
woodbine  {Ampelopsis  Veitchii), 

Not  only  are  our  greenhouses  during  winter  adorned  with  her 
camellias,  spiraeas,  and  lilies,  but  while  the  snow  covers  the 
ground,  our  parks  and  fens  are  enlivened  with  the  shining  cardinal 
berries  of  her  drooping  barberry. 

Karly  in  summer,  the  scarlet  quince  {Pyrus  Japonica)^  the 
yellow  corchorus,  purple  akebia,  and  numerous  white  and  pink 
spiraeas  come  as  forerunners  of  an  almost  innumerable  host  of 
shrubs,  trees,  and  vines,  which  uninterruptedly  represent  Japan 
in  our  floral  decoration.  Nor  can  we  forget  such  popular  things 
as  her  wonderful  maples,  conifers,  irises,  lilies,  and  paeonies.  It 
was  the  contemplation  of  these  facts  that  prompted  me  to  visit 
Japan  last  summer. 

Nagasaki, .the  southermost  port  of  Japan,  is  of  interest  to  horti- 
culturists because  for  over  two  centuries  it  was  the  gateway 
through  which  the  floral  treasures  of  the  countrv  found  eatress. 

From  1637  to  1859  the  Dutch  were  the  only  western  people 
having  intercourse  with  the  Japanese,  and  to  the  scientists  asso- 
ciated with  their  settlement  at  Deshima  we  are  largely  indebted 
for  the  introduction  of  Japanese  plants.  Many  of  their  introduc- 
tions have  been  named  in  their  honor,  and  thus  the  memories  of 
Ka^mpfer,  Thunberg,  Siebold,  and  others,  will  live  so  long  as 
mankind  is  interested  in  horticulture. 

The  first  requisite  of  the  visitor  to  Japan  is  a  passport  from  the 
Japanese  Government,  and  to  secure  this  it  is  necessary  to  visit 
the  Amencan  consul.  The  consulate  is  situated  well  up  the 
southerly  hills  which  enclose  the  bay,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
beautiful  garden  ;  in  fact,  it  is  said  to  be  the  finest  consular  resi- 
dence in  Eastern  Asia.     We  find  here  extensive  banks  of  azaleas. 
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clumps  of  Cycas  revoluta,  Eulalia  zebrina,  Aucuba  japonica^  and 
pink  and  white  oleanders. 

There  are  wistaria  arbors,  bamboo  hedges,  and  a  fine  selection 
of  shade  trees.  In  a  secluded  corner  we  find  a  Japanese  garden 
and  hanging  about  the  verandas,  fine  balls  and  figures  of  the  in- 
teresting Japanese  fern,  Davallia  bulkUa,  The  climate  is  humid, 
and  even  the  stone  walls  soon  become  covered  with  a  natural 
growth  of  ferns;  chiefly  Pteris  Cretica^  P.  serrulata^  and  Poly- 
podium  hastatiim. 

Receiving  my  passport,  1  was  impressed  with  one  of  its  five 
warnings  —  that  the  traveller  must  not  cut  or  injure  any  tree.  1 
found  Consul  Harris  an  enthusiastic  agriculturist,  and  his  sugges- 
tions as  to  my  trip  were  helpful. 

Proceeding  through  the  city,  we  encounter  plant  pedlers  and  see 
the  dwellings  decorated  with  pot-grown  morning-glories,  or  cut 
flowers,  chiefly  lilies,  hollyhocks,  a*notiieras.  and  the  wild  Patrinia 
acahioscefolia, 

Half-an-hour*s  ride  by  jinrikisha  through  the  city  and  along  a 
canal  or  stream  overhung  by  cherry  trees  and  willows  brought  me 
to  the  O'Suwa  Temple,  famous  for  its  camphor  trees.  When 
Robert  Fortune  visited  this  place  fifty  years  ago,  as  the  guest  of  Dr. 
Siebold,  whose  residence  was  near  by,  he  described  these  trees  as 
being  much  the  largest  specimens  of  camphor  he  had  met  with. 
But  Dr.  Kaempfer  had  written  a  description  of  tliese  gigantic 
trees  when  he  resided  at  Nagasaki  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  at 
that  time  they  were  six  hundred  years   old. 

From  Nagasaki  I  proceeded  over  the  hills,  which  are  terraced 
for  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  overflowed  b}'  streams  from  the 
mountains.  It  is  usual  to  plant  the  narrow  embankment  around 
each  terrace  with  a  row  of  soja  beans. 

Ascending  the  iiigher  hills,  I  passed  through  several  dense 
forests  of  Japanese  bamboo,  a  very  important  plant  to  the 
Japanese,  and  descending  towards  Mogi  numerous  patches  of 
Caladium  esculentvm^  grown  for  its  esculent  root ;  also  the  white 
lotus,  of  which  the  starchy  rhizomes  and  the  capsules  are  eaten, 
the  latter  having  the  flavor  of  almonds.  Mogi  is  a  fishing  village 
on  the  bay  of  Shimabara,  with  fine  specimens  of  Pinus  Thunbergii 
around  the  water's  edge. 

Crossing  the  bay  in  a  small  steamer  to  Obama,  I  proceeded  up 
the  mountains  on  horseback   to  llnzen,   famous   for  its  sulphur 
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springs.  The  road  or  trail  is  a  rough  one,  but  there  is  no  part  of 
it  without  interest;  among  the  forest  trees  I  saw  many  fine 
camellias,  while  under  them  was  a  tangle  of  shrubs  among  which 
were  Hydrangea  paniculata^  azaleas,  Rosa  Wichuraiana.,  and 
Lonicera  Japonica.  I  found,  too,  numerous  ferns  — large  spread* 
ing  fronds  of  Woodtoardia  Japoyiica,  Nephrodium  sophoroides^  and 
such  delicate  sorts  as  Davallia  tenuifolia,  D.  Mariesii^  and  Adi- 
allium  monochlamys ;  also  the  climbing  Lygodium  Japonicum  and 
rampant  Oleichenia. 

Part  of  the  journey  is  over  hills  devoid  of  trees,  and  here,  while 
pausing  for  rest,  I  gathered  blooms  of  Astilbe  Japonica,  IJlium 
Maximowicziy  Lychnis  Sieboldii^  a  species  of  Inula,  and  several 
varieties  of  Ipomaea, 

When  I  entered  Unzen  I  found  I  had  to  keep  to  one  side  of 
the  street,  the  greater  part  of  it  being  taken  up  with  mats  on  which 
plums  were  being  dried  in  the  sun.  The  traveller  should  avoid 
eating  fruits  dried  in  this  manner,  as  well  as  pickles  which  are 
exposed  in  uncovered  vessels  on  the  sidewalks ;  both  are  liable  to 
cause  cholera. 

There  are  fortj-three  hot  springs  about  Unzen,  discharging 
clouds  of  sulphurous  vapor  into  the  atmosphere.  One  inhales 
sulphur  with  every  breath.  It  seems  to  have  no  deleterious  efTeot 
on  vegetation ;  on  the  contrary,  nowhere  in  the  south  of  Japan  is 
there  more  healthy  foliage  than  here.  While  I  noted  the  boiling 
hot  water  conducted  in  bamboo  pipes  to  the  various  bath-houses, 
I  thought  how  acceptable  to  some  of  our  Boston  cultivators  would 
be  a  current  of  this  blight-destroying  vapor,  fresh  from  nature's 
laboratory,  could  it  be  turned  into  our  greenhouses. 

Passing  through  the  Inland  Sea,  with  its  three  thousand  or  more 
islands,  one  cannot  fail  to  note  how  many  of  the  little  islands  are 
terraced  and  cultivated,  while  boats,  with  their  crews  collecting  sea- 
weed for  fertilizer,  are  frequently  passed.  Although  I  had  sailed 
through  the  Inland  Sea  twice,  I  desired  to  learn  more  about  its 
islands ;  therefore  on  arriving  at  Kobe  I  sailed  back  by  a  small 
steamer  to  the  sacred  island  Awaji. 

Near  Sumoto,  the  largest  town  on  Awaji,  I  saw  many  pine  trees 
with  singular  roots.  The  sandy  soil  out  of  which  they  are  growing 
is  evidently  being  gradually  washed  away,  leaving  the  larger  roots 
high  in  the  air,  until  they  look  like,  and  in  fact  become,  props  supr 
porting  the  trunk  and  branches. 

The  Japanese  are  not  only  close  observers  of  nature,  but  skilful 
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imitators,  and  they  have  learned  to  produce  pine  trees  with  aerial 
roots  four  or  five  feet  above  the  soil,  and  they  are  oflfered  for  sale 
in  Tokio.  Hiding  about  twenty  miles  along  the  coast,  I  found 
many  of  the  ferns  previously  mentioned  ;  also  Clematis j  Ampelopsh 
Veitchii^  Arundo  donaoiy  Rosa  Wichuraiana^  and  Clerodendron  tri- 
choiomum^  the  hist  a  shrub  with  clusters  of  white  and  cardinal 
colored  flowers  of  exquisite  beauty,  which  unfortunately  is  not 
hardy  in  New  England. 

The  staple  product  of  Japan  is  rice,  and  there  are  about  four- 
teen varieties  in  cultivation ;  some  maturing  in  September,  others 
in  November;  some  requiring  inundation  during  the  whole  period 
of  growth,  others  only  while  they  ear  out ;  and  lately  varieties  have 
been  found  which  yield  a  good  crop  on  dry  land. 

The  seed  is  sown  in  April  or  May,  and  transplanted  in  a  month 
or  six  weeks  later.  Where  possible,  the  fields  or  plots  are  kept 
overflowed  by  streams  from  the  mountains ;  elsewhere  wells  are 
resorted  to,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  scores  of  well-sweeps 
operated  by  women,  with  a  bamboo  screen  protecting  them  from 
the  sun. 

The  fields  are  enriched  chiefly  by  liquid  applications.  At  the 
corner  of  each  plot  there  is  a  cement  cistern  in  which  the  liquid  is 
prepared,  and  from  which  it  is  bailed  to  the  rice  ground  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  overflowing  water.  When  the  crop  is  harvested, 
the  only  preparation  needed  for  market  is  husking,  an  opera- 
tion performed  by  treadmills,  and  which  may  be  seen  daily  in 
the  villages. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Japan  a  kind  of  indigo  is  grown  to 
considerable  extent,  the  color  being  developed  b}'  allowing  the 
sap  of  the  green  leaves  when  picked  to  ferment  in  the  sun.  The 
leaves  are  spread  on  mat^  on  the  public  streets;  first,  several 
inches  deep  to  promote  fermentation,  after  which  they  are  turned 
over  and  spi*ead  in  thin  layei-s  to  dry.  The  growing  crop  looks 
like  beils  of  s)>earmint. 

At  Kobe  there  is  a  public  square  with  fine  cherry  trees,  Cycas 
revoluta^  and  magnificent  pink  and  white  oleanders. 

The  [pomegranate  and  I-iigei-stnvmia  are  among  the  striking  or- 
nament:\l  trees  whioli  attract  the  traveller. 

Not  till  1  had  reachetl  Nara  did  I  Si»e  the  noble,  sombre  Crypto- 
merias.  but  there  in  the  sacred  grounds  of  the  temples,  where  no 
one  dare  injure  them,  1  found  giants  which  had  been  stately  trees 
before  the  famous  Cryptoiuerias  of  Nikko  weiv  planted. 
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At  Kyoto  I  found  more  horticultural  work  carried  on  than  else- 
where in  the  south.  At  the  suburb  Arashyama  there  is  one  of  the 
finest  groups  of  cherry  trees  in  Japan.  Then  the  gardens  of  the 
Ginkakuji  and  Kinkakuji  have  for  centuries  been  the  mo<iels  for 
gardens  throughout  the  country.  The  Kinkakuji  garden  repre- 
sents the  Inland  Sea,  with  its  curious  islands,  rocks,  and  pines. 
The  Japanese  landscape  gardener  follows  nature  closely;  the 
garden  must  contain  no  plant,  shrub,  or  tree  foreign  to  the  scene 
he  reproduces. 

In  a  court  of  the  Kinkakuji  there  is  tlie  most  remarkable  trained 
tree  in  Japan.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  sailing  junk ;  the  hall  (which 
is  now  about  forty  feet  long  and  fifteen  feet  wide)  being  formed 
by  the  lower  limbs,  while  the  trunk  and  ::pper  branches  represent 
the  mast  and  sails.  This  tree  has  been  in  training  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 

At  Karasaki  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Biwa  there  is  another 
remarkable  pine,  which  is  over  a  thousand  years  old.  Its  trunk 
is  thirty-eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  has  three  hundred  and 
eighty  great  horizontal  branches  extending  from  north  to  south 
nearly  three  hundred  feet,  and  from  east  to  west  about  two 
hundred  and  fiftv  feet. 

Ten  miles  south  of  Kyoto  are  the  famous  tea  gardens  of  Uji. 
They  produce  the  finest  teas  in  Japan,  which  often  command  from 
five  to  seven  dollars  a  pound.  Tea  was  introduced  into  Japan  from 
China  in  A.D.  805,  and  the  gardens  of  Uji  have  existed  for  about 
eight  centuries.  Two  kinds  are  grown :  a  small-leaved  variety 
which  yields  two  pickings  a  year,  —  the  first  about  the  second  week 
in  May  and  the  second  aljout  the  end  of  June.  The  other  sort, 
which  has  larger  leaves,  yields  one  crop  about  the  middle  of  June. 
The  small-leaved  sort  is  the  most  esteemed,  and  the  first  picking 
is  considered  the  best  in  flavor. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  color  of  tea  depends  entirely  on 
the  treatment  of  the  leaves  after  being  picked.  If  green  tea  is 
desired,  they  are  fired  immediately;  while  for  black,  they  are 
spread  out  on  mats  or  trays,  the  sap  being  allowed  to  ferment  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  observed  practised  with  indigo,  and  then 
fired.  The  curl  or  twist  is  imparted  to  the  leaves  by  turning  and 
shaking  them  while  in  the  firing  pans. 

Proceeding  north,  I  stopped  at  Gotemba,  where  I  saw  growing 
wild  many  varieties  of  lilies,  particularly  Lilium  longiflorum  and 
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L.  aurcUum.  Exporters  rely  largely  on  collected  bulbs  of  L. 
auraium  for  their  stock.     The  other  sorts  are  chiefly  cultivated. 

1  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  bulbs  of  wild  lilies  were  usually 
from  a  foot  to  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  They 
succeed  admirably  in  the  decomposed  lava  which  forms  the  soil  of 
Gotemba,  as  they  have  abundance  of  rain  and  ample  drainage. 
Here,  and  also  at  Ofuna,  there  are  extensive  fields  of  Lilium 
longiflorum^  speciosum  sorts,  and  auratum.  The  fields  are  arranged 
so  that  they  may  be  flooded  or  dried  at  will.  The  increase  in  lily- 
growing  in  Japan  has  been  very  great  of  late  years,  owing  to 
failure  by  disease  in  both  Holland  and  Bermuda.  About  two  and 
a  half  millions  of  Lilium  longiflorum  bulbs  were  sent  from  Japan 
to  the  United  States  in  1898. 

The  greatest  horticultural  centre  of  the  country  is  Tokyo.  Mr. 
Veitch,  of  London,  in  his  notes  on  Japan,  has  stated  that  the 
nurseries  about  Tokyo  exceed  those  of  Boskoop,  Ghent,  the  bulb 
grounds  of  Holland,  and  the  seed  grounds  of  Erfurt  and  Quedlin- 
burg  combined.  This  is  a  bold  statement ;  yet,  having  visited  all 
tliese  places,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  no  exaggeration.  Some 
of  the  nurserymen  carry  miscellaneous  stocks,  while  others  are 
specialists. 

Some  nurseries  are  devoted  to  Cycas  revoluta^  which  are  grown 
as  large  specimens,  or  dwarfed  by  twisting  and  tying  down  the 
leaves.  Many  of  the  plants  have  small  crowns  grafted  into  the 
lower  part  of  their  stems,  giving  them  curious  forms ;  some  of 
them  are  worth  two  hundred  ven. 

The  morning-glory  nurseries'  are  particularly  interesting.  The 
plants  are  grown  in  pots,  wall  pots,  or  hanging  baskets,  and  the 
variety  of  colors  and  forms  is  endless.  Flowers  five  inches  across 
are  frequent ;  there  are  also  many  double-flowered  sorts.  The 
finer  sorts  are  grown  only  as  pot  plants ;  they  are  not  sown  in 
the  open  ground,  as  with  us. 

Some  nurseries  are  devoted  to  ornamental-leaved  maples.  In 
one  I  found  over  eighty  distinct  sorts. 

Many  travellers  are  most  taken  with  the  tree  nurseries,  where 
such  conifers  as  Finns  parvifolia,  Fiyius  Thunbergii,  Thuja  obtusa 
nana,  and  Rptinospora  jUifera  are  dwarfed  and  stunted  in  small 
pots.  Many  of  the  trees  seen  are  said  to  be  three  or  four  hundred 
years  old.  Ivies,  several  varieties  of  Podocarpus,  and  maples  are 
also  employed  for  dwarf  cultivation.     These  trees,  I  think,  will 
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never  become  popular  here ;  the  labor  of  caring  for  them  is  too 
great,  and  a  few  weeks  of  neglect  will  ruin  the  work  of 
generations. 

The  nurseries  of  Tokyo  are  enclosed  with  hedges  of  Crypto- 
meria,  Camellia,  or  Bamboo. 

Between  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  the  traveller  is  struck  with  the 
beautiful  groups  of  pink  lotus,  which  occur  among  the  rice  fields. 
At  Kamakura  there  is  quite  a  large  pond  filled  with  this  lotus ; 
there  are  also  extensive  beds  of  Iris  Kcempferi  grown  for  export. 
Here,  too,  there  are  groups  of  Chamcarapa  excelsa  planted  in  clumps 
like  forest  trees. 

In  this  region  we  pass  through  extensive  orchards,  the  trees  — 
apples,  pears,  plums,  and  peaches  —  being  trained  on  horizontal 
trellises,  resembling  our  grape-vine  arbors,  seven  or  eiglit  feet 
above  the  ground.  In  consequence  of  this  method,  the  fruit  hangs 
under  the  foliage  shaded  from  the  sun  and  is  always  devoid  of 
flavor  and  sweetness.  The  Japanese,  too,  gather  their  fruit  before 
it  ripens,  the  result  being  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  ripe,  sweet, 
well-fiavored  fruit  in  the  country,  and  the  traveller,  having  the  sour 
stuff  daily  thrust  before  him,  ultimately  acquires,  as  did  the  late 
Robert  Fortune,  a  taste  for  it.  Even  muskmelons  are  gathered 
and  eaten  long  before  coming  to  maturity ;  if  the  people  would 
boil  them,  as  they  do  cucumbers,  they  doubtless  would  be  less 
harmful. 

The  most  impressive  forestry  in  Japan  is  found  at  Nikko,  the 
splendid  Cryptomerias  surrounding  the  temples  and  tombs  of 
Nikko  and  lining  the  road  to  Tokyo  as  far  down  as  Utsonomiya,  a 
distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  These  trees  were  planted  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  body  of  leyasu,  the  founder  of  the 
Shogun  dynasty,  was  removed  to  Nikko.  The  daimyos  were 
called  upon  to  furnish  a  stone  lantern  each  to  light  the  grounds 
about  the  great  ruler's  tomb,  and  one  too  poor  to  comply  offered 
to  plant  trees  by  the  roadside  to  protect  visitors  from  the  sun  ;  he 
accordingly  planted  these  Cryptomerias,  whose  solemn  grandeur, 
together  with  the  fine  mountain  scenery  and  wonderful  cascades, 
have  called  for  the  proverb,  '^Let  no  one  use  the  word  *•  magnifi- 
cent' till  he  has  seen  Nikko.''  The  grandeur  of  the  beautifully 
lacquered  and  gilded  temples  does  not  eclipse  that  of  nature  here. 
The  mountains,  the  streams,  and  the  waterfalls  are  indeed  magnifi- 
cent.    At  the  time  of  my  visit  I  found  many  of  these  mountain- 
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Bides  densely  covered  with  the  dark  green  foliage  and  bright  blue 
bloBBoms  of  Hydrangea  vestita^  particularly  the  rocky  sides  of  the 
canyouB,  where  they  were  watered  by  the  spray  of  the  waterfalls. 

Of  the  many  shrubs  found  in  these  mountains,  Hydrangea  pani- 
culata  was  at  the  time  of  my  visit  the  most  conspicuous,  because  it 
was  in  full  bloom.  I  picked  flowers  of  Hydrangea  vestita^  Lycoris 
equamigera^  Anemapsis  macrophylla^  Epilobium  spicatumy  Clematis 
apiifolia^  Campanula  punctata^  Adenophora  latifolia^  Sccihiosa  Ja- 
ponica^  Lespedeza  hicolor^  Patrinia  hispida^  P.  scahioBcefolia^  P. 
officinalis^  Salvia  Japonica^  Primula  -Japonica^  Aster  scaJber^  Ve- 
ronica longifolia,  and  Oommelina  nudiflora. 

As  I  have  said,  Japan  has  given  us  many  beautiful  plants  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  our  climate,  that  of  Japan  being  not  unlike 
that  of  New  England.  It  is  somewhat  hotter  in  summer  and  not 
as  cold  in  winter,  with  much  more  rainfall  and  considerable  snow. 

In  the  practice  of  horticulture  generally,  the  people  are  far  be- 
hind us,  and  the  results  in  several  branches  in  which  they  excel, 
as  in  dwarfing  plants,  curious  grafting,  and  fantastic  training,  are 
unworthy  of  the  labor  bestowed. 

Japan  will  be  helpful  to  us  in  supplying  lilies,  irises,  and  peo- 
nies, which  on  account  of  climate  and  cheap  labor  she  can  produce 
advanti^eously,  but  I  do  not  believe  she  will  become  a  serious 
rival  to  American  or. European  nurserymen,  as  has  been  feared. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  with  numerous  beautiful  stereopticon 
views,  which  added  greatly  to  its  interest.  At  the  close,  on 
motion  of  Joseph  H.  Woodford,  it  was  voted  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  be  presented  to  Mr.  Farquhar  for  his  very  interesting  ex- 
hibition and  lecture. 


MEETING   FOR   LECTURE   AND   DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  March  25,  1899. 

A   meeting  for  Lecture  and   Discussion   was  holden  today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  Vice-President  Benjamin  P.  Ware  presiding. 
The  following  lecture  was  delivered  : 
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RoADiiiDE  Tkeatmkmt:    Agtual  and  Possible. 

By  lira.  F.  H.  Tuokbb,  Newton. 

As  it  was  by  your  Forestry  Coramittee  that  I  was  asked  to 
speak  to  you  today  1  should  have  preferred  to  speak  upon  some 
phase  of  forestry  proper,  and  should  have  done  so  had  I  not  been 
sure  that  I  could  bring  you  no  phase  of  the  subject  with  which  you 
were  not  quite  as  familiar  as  I.  Besides,  I  happened  just  at  that 
time  to  be  especinlly  interested  in  what  seemed  to  me  some  almost 
unconsidered  features  of  roadside  treatment,  and  as  it  is  out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  that  the  mouth  is  apt  to  speak  to  the  best 
purpose,  I  venture  to  bring  you  this  subject  today.  I  do  not 
come,  however,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  giving  yon  information 
or  facts  which  you  doubtless  already  possess,  but  rather  to  bring 
you  the  problems  and  suggestions  which  the  facts  have  brought  to 
me,  hoping  for  your  aid  in  a  practical  solution.  I  have,  in  short, 
an  axe  to  grind,  but  as  it  is  your  axe  as  much  as  mine,  I  trust  you 
will  pardon  me  for  bringing  it  to  your  grindstone. 

Scientific  roadside  treatment  is  closely  related  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  science-  of  forestry,  and  on  the  other  to  the  science  of 
good  roads,  but  belongs  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civilization 
than  either.  For  as  long  as  tree  growth  is  regarded  solely  as  an 
encumbrance  to  the  ground,  to  be  got  rid  of  as  fast  as  possible,  or 
of  value  only  as  measured  in  terms  of  cord  wood  or  board  feet, 
and  while  roads  are  allowed  to  remain  nearly  or  quite  impassable 
during  large  portions  of  the  year,  the  chief  problem  being  how  to 
pass  through  them  at  all,  —  while  these  conditions  represent  the 
normal  standard  of  a  community,  one  is  plainly  too  far  in  advance 
of  his  times  who  calls  public  attention  to  the  beauty  or  even  tries 
to  discuss  the  utility  of  any  roadside  growth.  But  we  in  Massa- 
chusetts, as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  have 
passed  that  primitive  stage  where  we  can  look  with  equanimity  on 
indiscriminate  destruction  of  trees  and  forests,  or  submit  tamely 
to  the  inconveniences  of  bad  travelling,  or  of  no  traveling  at  all. 
arising  from  bad  roads.  Many  of  us  are  also  passing,  or  have 
passed,  that  sentimental  stage  where  one  cannot  see  a  tree  cut  or 
cut  down  without  a  shriek  of  horror,  and  the  ultra-economic  stage 
when  one  cannot  conscientiously  enjoy  a  good  dirt  or  grass-grown 
road  because  of  a  conviction  that  every  road  should  be  macadam- 
ized.    No  one,  indeed,  who  has  not  given  the  subject  some  atten- 
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tioD  can  realize  tlie  rapid  strides  which  intelligence  and  common 
sense  have  made  the  past  few  years  among  the  people  at  large  in 
altering  their  views  and  their  standards  in  respect  to  trees  and 
roads.  Now,  with  our  forest  and  park  reservations,  our  schools 
and  chairs  of  arboriculture,  and  the  greater  or  less  influence  of 
Arbor  Day,  our  forestry  associations,  and  the  literature  and  gen- 
eral influence  and  information  disseminated  by  all  these  forces ; 
with  our  Highway  Commission  and  the  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  of  State  roads  and  the  manv  more  miles  of  first-elass  town 
and  country  roads  due  to  this  State  object  lesson  and  to  the  ear- 
nest efforts  and  cooperation  of  the  League  of  American  Wheel- 
men, —  with  all  this  pioneer  work  we  are  surely  ready  to  begin 
what  has  never  yet  been  attempted,  a  general  systematic  and 
artistic  treatment  of  the  roadsides,  the  connecting  link  between 
road- making  and  forestry. 

There  is  at  present  ap[)arently  no  science  or  art  or  system  of 
roadside  treatment.  There  are  a  few  traditional  notions  on  tl)e 
subject  and  a  body  of  more  or  less  thoughtful  and  intelligent  but 
haphazard  opinion  and  practice;  but  this  opinion  and  practice 
are  so  varied  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  two  pei-sons  who  had 
given  thought  to  the  matter  would  agree  on  any  five  of  the  dozen 
or  so  principal  points  of  variance. 

In  this  discussion  we  shall  confine  ourselves  almost  entirely  to 
country  roadsides,  noticing  suburban  roads  and  parkways  only 
incidentally,  and  shall  try  to  answer  three  questions : 

I.  What  is  the  actual  condition  and  treatment  of  our  New 
England  roadsides,  and  what  principles,  if  any,  underlie  this  treat- 
ment? 

II.  What  constitutes  —  or  would  constitute  if  we  had  it  —  a 
treatment  at  once  artistic  and  practical ;  in  other  words,  in  the 
broadest  sense  scientific ;  that  is,  founded  on  knowledge  of  con- 
ditions and  of  ends  to  be  served  and  the  best  means  of  attain- 
ing those  ends? 

III.  How  may  such  scientific  treatment  be  attained? 

First,  as  to  actual  conditions  and  treatment  and  the  principles 
thereof. 

Without  doubt  the  rural  New  England  population,  both  as  towns 
and  as  individuals,  generally  answer  the  question,  ^^  Shall  we  allow 
or  encourage  anything  except  grass  to  grow  beside  the  road?"  by 
an  emphatic,  "•  We  will  not."     I  have  tiled  to  find  out  the  reasons 
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for  this  almost  aniversal  oppositioo  to  roadside  growth,  aud  will 
give  you  the  results  of  my  iDvestigation  : 

1.  Conservatism.  —  Many  farmers  keep  the  roadsides  close  cut 
for  no  tangible  reason  whatever,  except  that  thoy  aud  their  neigh- 
bors and  their  ancestors  have  always  regarded  it  as  tlie  proper 
thing  to  do.  The  most  casual  observer  driving  through  country 
roads  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with  what  seem  to  be  two  oppo- 
site tendencies  in  the  treatment  of  the  roadside.  One  is  to  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  eirerything  that  grows.  So  far  from  planting  trees 
or  anything  else,  there  seems  to  be  a  special  spite  against  every 
scrap  of  vegetation,  and  all  growth,  whether  a  blade  of  grass,  a 
daisy,  a  fern,  raspberry,  alder,  or  seedling  oak  or  maple,  —  every- 
thiug  is  periodically  clipped  as  close  as  scythe  can  cut  it.  The 
other  is  the  let-alone  tendency.  On  roads  where  this  prevails 
there  is  no  more  attempt  at  tree -plan  ting  than  in  the  other  case, 
but  neither  is  there  care  or  effort  of  any  kind,  and  all  sorts  of 
growth  flourish  wildly  luxuriant,  —  so  luxuriant,  indeed,  as  often 
to  interfere  rather  seriously  with  the  traveller's  hat  or  caniage-top. 
In  many  parts  of  New  England  the  latter  tendency  seems  to  be 
rapidly  gaining  ground  in  spite  of  the  forces  of  conservatism.  1 
account  for  this  by  the  decay  of  agriculture  and  abandonment  of 
many  farms  and  consequent  partial  disuse  of  some  of  the  roads  in 
almost  every  town,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  many  farms  are  taken 
by  foreigners  without  New  England  traditions  in  the  matter. 

2.  Untidiness.  —  The  New  England  love  of  order  and  tidiness 
led  the  old-time  farmer  to  look  upon  roadside  ''^  bushes  aud  weeds  " 
as  untidy,  and  to  ^^  clean  up"  the  sides  of  the  road  just  as  his  wife 
swept  her  floors  and  arranged  the  chairs  in  straight  rows  against 
the  walls,  aud  the  conservatism  just  mentioned  has  kept  him 
and  his  descendants  doing  the  same  thing  ever  since.  A  farmer 
who  did  not  keep  his  roadsides  '  ^  clean  *'  was  looked  at  askance  as 
^'  shiftless  "  and  more  or  less  unthrifty,  whatever  redeeming  traits 
he  might  display. 

3.  Tramps,  —  1  have  been  told  that  the  greatest  objection  to 
roadside  shrubbery  is  that  it  harbors  and  encourages  tramps.  This 
cannot,  however,  be  taken  too  seriously.  The  same  objection 
might  be  made  to  building  barns. 

4.  Shade.  —  Roadside  trees  beside  cultivated  fields  are  op- 
posed on  the  ground  that  they  shade  the  crops,  and  also  because 
of  the  nourishment  which  they  withdraw  from  the  soil  at  the 
expense  of  the  crops. 
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5.  Seeds.  —  Another  objection  urged  against  roadside  growth 
is  that  harmful  seeds  are  thereby  propagated  which  are  scattered 
over  neighboring  fields,  thus  producing  weeds  which  are  a  pest  to 
the  farmer. 

6.  Insects,  —^  Roadside  growth  is  opposed  also  as  the  breeding 
place  of  many  insect  pests  injurious  to  crops. 

7.  Grass,  —  Some  farmers  wish  to  utilize  their  roadsides  for 
grass,  which  they  cut  -as  an  addition  to  their  hay  crop,  and  so 
oppose  any  growth  which  interferes  with  this  end. 

8.  Dust,  —  It  is  objected  from  an  sestbetic  point  of  view  that 
dust  from  the  highway  settles  so  heavily  upon  wayside  shrubs  and 
plants  as  to  make  them  unsightly  and  disagreeable,  whatever 
beauty  they  might  otherwise  possess. 

9.  Cvtting  off  View  and  Breeze,  —  For  aesthetic  reasons,  also, 
tall  bushes  are  opposed  ss  cutting  off  the  view  both  near  and  dis- 
tant, as  well  as  shutting  out  the  breeze,  thus  making  the  road  hot 
and  uncomfortable. 

10.  Dampness.  —  Trees  and  tall  shrubs  are  discouraged  by 
some  on  the  ground  that  by  their  shade  they  prevent  mud  from 
drying,  and  in  some  localities  keep  the  road  generally  damp. 

1 1 .  Drifting  of  Snow.  —  This  is  by  far  the  most  serious  ob- 
jection raised  to  roadside  trees  and  shrubs,  but  there  is  the  greatest 
possible  difference  of  opinion  even  among  the  most  strenuous  ob- 
jectors as  to  what  constitutes  right  or  permissible  conditions  in 
the  matter.  The  most  radical  declare  that  all  trees,  bushes,  and 
plants  of  every  kind  on  every  road  should  be  cut  off  regardless  of 
location  ;  otiiers  assert  that  only  certain  kinds  of  trees  cause  drift- 
ing ;  some  that  trees  trimmed  high  do  not  affect  drifting  conditions ; 
others  that  they  should  be  trimmed  low ;  many  say  that  trees  do 
no  harm,  but  all  other  growth  should  be  cut  off.  Some  insist  that 
any  growth  on  the  north  or  east  side  of  the  road  is  protective ; 
others  say  that  botb^  sides  should  be  kept  cut  or  both  shaded. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  th^  many  points  of  dispute  connected  with 
this  branch  of  the  subject,    "s^^ 

II.  In  view  of  all  these  argum^Efte^^*^*"®*  roadside  adornment 
our  second  question;  What  would  constjt^®  *  treatment  both 
practical  and  artistic?  may  seem  rather  difflcufllL  ^^  *^"®^®''-  ^"^ 
let  us  first  ask  just  what  we  should  like  to  have  fK '^^  ^"^^  ^^' 
it  regardless  of  objections,  and  then  see  if  meeting  th^  ^^Jections 

might  not  be  the  very  method,  or  one  method,  of  obi'if '"^'^^  ^^^ 
object. 
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And,  first,  the  negative  side,  Wbat  must  we  not  have  ?  We  mast 
not  have  rubbish  or  gravel  heaps  beside  the  road.  Even  remote 
country  roadsides  should  never  be  used,  as  is  often  the  case,  for 
a  dumping-ground,  and  gravel  or  stone  left  from  road-mending 
should  be  disposed  of  otherwise  than  in  unsightly  heaps  bj'  the 
roadside. 

Banks  from  which  sand,  gravel,  or  dirt  is  dug  for  repairing  the 
road  should  not,  if  possible  to  avoid  it,  be  left  in  such  condition 
as  to  disfigure  the  roadside. 

Telephone  poles  should  wherever  possible  be  set  at  a  sufficient 
.distance  from  the  road  to  be  invisible  to  passers-by.      This  is 
already  done  to  a  small  extent  in  some  towns. 

Fences  and  walls  should  be  made  as  unobtrusive  or  otherwise 
as  artistic  as  can  be.  Board  fences  are  a  disfigurement  to  the 
highway,  besides  being  objectionable  under  certain  conditions  as 
causing  snowdrifts.  Many  object  to  walls  on  the  same  account. 
Wire  fences,  —  not  barbed  wire,  —  where  something  better  can  be 
substituted  for  the  ugly  posts,  are  as  harmless  as  anything.  In 
some  places  efforts  are  made  to  do  away  with  fences  altogether, 
leaving  field  and  wood  wholly  open  to  the  road.  Artistically, 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  desirable  plan  of  all,  though  low  walls, 
or  rained  walls,  often  h:ive  a  beauty  peculiarly  their  own. 

Poison  Ivy  is  a  pest  which  should  nowhere  be  tolerated,  and  the 
carelessness  which  allows  it  to  flourish  in  profusion  on  so  many  of 
our  Massachusetts  roadsides  is  a  disgrace  to  the  boasted  civiliza- 
tion of  this  State.  There  are  evils  enough  that  no  legislation  can 
cure  or  even  mitigate,  but  on  this  matter  State  laws  could  surely  be 
made  and  enforced  which  should  within  two  or  three  years  at 
longest  rid  the  country  of  this  wholly  unnecessary  plague.  I  have 
never  until  lately  heard  of  any  reason  or  excuse,  except  apathy  or 
inertia,  for  the  perpetuation  of  such  a  nuisance,  but  it  has  just 
been  suggested  to  me  that  some  laud  owners  allow  it  to  overrun 
their  walls  and  fences  in  order  to  keep  trespassers  off  their  ground. 
Whatever  the  cause,  stringent  measures  should  be  taken  for  its 
extermination. 

But  now  for  the  positive  side,  What  should  we  like  to  have,  if 
we  could  get  just  what  we  wanted? 

First,  let  us  have  ou^^  our  own  native  vegetation,  including  those 
few  species,  like  Lombardy  poplars,  so  closely  associated  with  New 
England  life  and  history  as  to  seem  at  least  adopted  children  of 
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the  soil,  i  have  seen  the  suggestion  that  our  country  roadsides 
should  be  planted  with  foreign  shrubs  and  plants,  especially  some 
Japanese  varieties.  Lovely  as  these  are,  however,  I  should  be 
extremely  sorry  to  see  this  done.  The  whole  world  is  growing  too 
nearly  alike,  anyway.  Let  us  keep  what  distinctive  features  we 
can  and  preserve  at  least  that  individuality  of  nature  which  is  so 
dear  to  the  heart  of  every  true  New  Englander  and  which  is  nowhere 
else  more  characteristic  than  in  the  foliage  and  blossoms  of  our 
roadsides.  But  I  would  suggest  the  free  use  of  as  many  beautiful 
foreign  plants  as  possible  along  some  of  our  suburban  roads,  re- 
placing them  by  the  native  growth  as  suburb  merges  into  country. . 
This  treatment  if  not  overdone  would  appeal  to  me  as  especially 
beautiful  and  fitting  and  therefore  artistic,  with  the  foreign,  arti- 
ficially cultivated  plants  accompanying  the  move  artificial  human 
life  and  gradually  giving  place  to  the  native  growth  along  with 
changing  environment. 

And  next  let  us  have  within  these  limits  all  possible  variety. 
Our  roadsides  are  now  too  often  either  monotonously  bare  or 
monotonously  overgrown.  And  we  should  not  choose,  even  if  we 
could,  to  line  every  highway  with  endless  rows  of  trees,  or  endless 
anything  else,  however  beautiful  in  itself.  Almost  all  our  trees, 
shrubs,  and  plants  are  beautiful  and  suitable  when  fittingly  placed, 
and  an  intelligent,  artistic  study  of  conditions  would  suggest  that 
infinite  variety  of  treatment  through  which  our  roadsides  might 
yield  perpetual  because  ever-varying  charm.  How  to  apply  such 
treatment  can  perhaps  best  be  suggested  by  considering  those 
objections,  many  of  them  very  real,  which  are  raised  against 
roadside  growth.     Just  a  word  upon  each. 

Conservatism  and  a  false  standard  of  tidiness  can,  of  course, 
best  be  met  by  showing  with  object  lessons  a  more  excellent  way. 
The  tramp  question  can  be  better  discussed  from  a  sociological 
than  an  arboricultural  point  of  view. 

The  injury  done  by  trees  and  bushes  in  shading  crops  or  in 
robbing  the  soil  of  nourishment  is  often  a  question  of  location  or 
of  species.  On  the  south  side  of  a  road,  for  instance,  trees 
or  bushes  will  not  east  enough  shnde  to  be  harmful  upon  fields  on 
either  side,  and  the  amount  of.  nourishment  taken  from  crops 
depends  largely  upon  the  kind  of  trees  or  bushes  in  question.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  much  nourishment  is  returned  to 
the  ground  by  fallen  leaves.     And  again,  when  harm  is  actually 
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done  in  these  ways  it  is  often  very  small  indeed  or  is  more  than 
made  even  by  compensating  advantages.  So  I  should  say,  plant 
or  encourage  such  trees  and  shrubs  as  are  otherwise  desirable 
where  they  will  not  shade  crops,  and  such  species  as  will  not  rob 
the  soil,  or  choose  locations  where  on  the  whole  they  will  be  more 
useful  and  beautiful  than  mischievous. 

The  number  of  roadside  plants  that  really  do  much  harm  by 
scattering  noxious  seeds  is  comparatively  small.  Seeds  are  much 
more  apt  to  be  propagated  iu  lai^e  numbers  from  field  to  roadside, 
but  beautiful  plants  which  reall}'  do  this  injury  should  be  allowed 
only  in  places  where  they  will  do  no  harm,  or  the  flowers  should 
be  cut  before  the  seeds  mature. 

Insect  pests  ought,  of  course,  to  be  everywhere  and  always  as 
far  as  possible  exterminated,  even,  as  a  last  resort,  by  destroying 
the  trees  or  shrubs  on  which  they  flourish.  But  as  in  the  case  of 
injurious  seeds,  the  damage  of  this  sort  arising  from  roadside 
growth  is  small,  compared  with  what  is  allowed  to  go  on  often 
wholly  unchecked  on  land  adjoining  the  highway. 

Some  farmers  wish  to  cut  grass  from  their  roadsides,  and  in  the 
main  there  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  do  so.  For, 
while  we  should  not  wish  to  see  all  roadsides  cut  close,  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  very  variety  that  we  are  seeking,  to  allow  some  of 
them  to  be  kept  simply  grass-grown.  The  chief  objection  against 
permitting  them  to  be  mowed  is  the  unsightliness  of  the  stubble, 
but  as  this  is  quickly  covered  by  the  second  growth,  and  as  in  our 
present  stage  of  progress  insisteqce  on  more  refined  treatment 
is  not  yet  feasible,  we  may  well  wink  at  these  slight  blemishes, 
especially  as  the  farmers  who  care  to  harvest  their  roadsides  are 
comparatively  few. 

For  the  disfiguring  dust  on  roadside  plants  there  seems  to  be  no 
adequate  remedy  in  sight.  On  all  roads,  whether  dirt  or  macadam, 
paved  or  concreted,  on  the  Back  Bay  or  the  Berkshire  Hills,  the 
dust  fiend  reigns  at  times  almost  supreme.  But  let  us  not  destroy 
our  plants  or  our  houses  because  dust  covers  them  as  with  a 
mantle,  but  rather  let  ns  seek  the  remedy,  for  one  must  somewhere 
sometime  be  found. 

Tall,  thick  bushes  and  low-trimmed  trees  do  shut  out  in  some 
localities  both  breeze  and  landscape,  but  trees  may  be  trimmed 
high,  and  bushes  thinned  or  allowed  to  grow  only  in  clumps 
wherever  an  unobstructed  view  or  breeze  is  desirable  and  possible. 
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Luxuriant  hedges  of  alder  or  willow,  with  or  without  the  adorn- 
ment of  clematis  or  other  vines,  are  often  very  effective  for  short 
distances,  and  places  for  them  can  be  found  where  they  will  not 
interfere  with  the  comfort  or  pleasure  of  the  traveller.  A  chroni- 
cally damp  or  muddy  road  needs  more  radical  treatment  thau 
cutting  down  the  trees  and  bushes  on  its  sides,  though  too  much 
shade  is,  of  course,  undesirable.  Dampness  and  mud  show  a 
*'  springy "  soil  or  defective  drainage,  and  such  roads  should  be 
replaced  by  different  or  better  ones. 

The  alleged  influence  of  trees  and  bushes  in  causing  snowdrifts 
is,  as  has  been  said,  the  most  serious  objection  to  be  met — almost 
equally  serious,  indeed,  for  the  time,  whether  it  exists  in  fact  or 
chiefly  in  the  mind  of  the  objector.  Only  long  and  patient  study 
of  local  conditions  —  conditions  varying  with  every  locality  and 
often  with  every  half- dozen  rods  on  the  same  road  —  such  study 
and  investigation  only  can  solve  the  |)roblem.  Meanwhile,  there 
are  many  roads  or  stretches  of  road  in  every  town  where  the  snow 
never  drifts  to  any  extent  and  where  roadsides  can  be  beautified 
without  considering  this  troublesome  factor. 

By  this  time  it  can  readily  be  seen  from  even  these  brief  obser- 
vations that  one  seeking  to  foster  roadside  growth  must  neces- 
sarily employ  some  variety  of  treatment  to  meet  varying  conditions. 
But  the  roadside  artist  will  not  confine  himself  to  the  narrow  sug- 
gestions of  necessity.  For  instance,  when  local  conditions  forbid 
shrubbery,  grass  or  barrenness  are  not  the  only  alternatives.  The 
roadside  may  be  seeded  for  a  distance  in  white  clover  with 
delightful  effect.  Farther  on  let  the  grass  be  filled  with  violets 
and  perhaps  next  adorned  with  the  delicate  beauty  of  innocence  or 
bluets,  a  much  neglected  flower.  Blueberry  bushes  and  sweet 
fern,  hardback  and  queen  of  the  meadow,  asters  and  golden-rod, 
buttercups  and  daisies,  brakes  and  ferns,  make  only  a  beginning 
of  the  possibilities  of  beauty,  employed  separately  or  in  such  com- 
binations as  taste  or  the  season  may  permit.  And  again ;  at 
present,  when  bushes  are  to  be  cut  everything  else  goes  with  them, 
whether  seedling  trees  or  flowering  plants.  That  is  easier  than  to 
use  care  and  selection.  Now,  I  have  seen  it  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  planting  roadside  trees,  including  care  as  long  as  needful, 
averages  about  six  hundred  dollars  per  mile.  But  why  not  some- 
times utilize  the  spontaneous  growth  ?  Why  should  roadside  trees 
always  stand  in  rows  rather  than  in  groups  or  irregularly  as  they 
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chaDce  to  take  root.  Hy  fostering  the  natural  seedling  growth 
with  taste  and  discretion,  might  not  expense  sometimes  be  les- 
sened and  more  artistic  effects  be  produced? 

It  would  also  seem  that  a  greater  variety  of  trees  might  be  used 
to  advantage  for  roadside  planting.  The  effect  of  different  outlines 
and  foliage,  with  a  turn  in  the  road  or  break  in  the  landscape,  is 
very  pleasing.  The  objections  commonly  made  to  nut  and  fruit 
trees  and  to  [nnes  and  other  evergreens  along  highways  are  not 
insurmountable  and  might  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  their 
advantages.  In  short,  I  believe  that  no  one  has  ever  yet  imagined 
half  the  possibilities  of  bettuty  and  variety  in  our  native  trees  and 
shrubs  and  humble  wayside  plants  —  a  beauty  and  variety  to  be 
obtained  not  so  much  by  cultivation  or  artificial  treatment  of  any 
sort  as  by  skilful  and  sympathetic  direction  of  Nature's  own  pro- 
fusion and  combinations.  As  in  forestry,  not  planting  but  judi- 
cious cutting  and  pruning  is  the  keynote  of  success.  Let  Nature 
produce  and  man  direct  the  production.  Thus,  when  consistent 
with  local  conditions,  let  some  of  the  ^^  cleaned  up  "  roadsides  grow 
in  as  Nature  wills,  and  then  thin  out  and  supplement  and  direct 
according  to  taste.  Most  wayside  bushes  attain  their  growth  in 
five  or  six  years,  and  can  thus  be  experimented  on  at  a  much  less 
cost  of  time  and  care  than  trees. 

All  these  are  merely  suggestions,  and  but  a  tithe  of  those  pos- 
sible to  be  made,  the  value  of  which  only  investigation  and  experi- 
ment can  prove.     And  this  brings  us  to  our  last  question  : 

III.  How  may  systematic  and  artistic  roadside  treatment  be 
attained?  ^When  and  how  shall  we  begin  to  educate,  and  who  will 
undertake  the  work  of  experiment  and  investigation?  First,  some- 
thing may  be  done  directly  with  and  by  the  farmers.  They  have 
much  more  interest  in  the  subject  than  might  be  supposed,  and 
some  are  doing  aggressive  and  even  original  work  in  this  line. 
But  most  would  not  know  what  to  do  or  how  to  set  about  it  if 
they  wished.  Nearly  all  talk  on  the  matter  with  much  intelligence 
and  respond  to  questions  with  valuable  opinions  and  information. 
As  a  result  of  consultations  with  a  numl^er  of  farmers  in  different 
parts  of  New  England  I  have  almost  wholly  revised  the  opinions 
with  which  I  began  this  study  of  conditions  and  methods  of  treat- 
ment. When  farmers,  as  well  as  other  people,  find  their  own 
opinions  sought  for  and  prized  they  are  much  more  ready  to  listen 
to  those  of  others  and  to  act  upon  them  than  when  approached 
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dogmatically.  For  example,  the  beanty  of  roadside  ''brush"  is 
almost  wholly  unappreciated  in  the  country.  Most  farmers  do 
not  greatly  object  to  trees  that  cost  them  no  care  or  trouble, 
especially  if  trimmed  high,  and  roadside  plants  are  thought  merely 
untidy.  But  bushes  are  regarded  as  wholly  a  nuisance.  City 
boarders,  however,  have  done  something  toward  teaching  the 
beauty  of  hedges  or  dumps  of  barberry,  thickets  of  raspberry  and 
blackberry,  and  rows  or  groupings  of  sumac,  alder,  willow,  cherry, 
mulberry,  elderberry,  and  many  other  shrubs.  When  it  is  found 
that  such  things  pay  they  are  looked  at  in  a  new  light ;  first,  per- 
haps, with  curiosity  and  then  with  real  appreciation.  Many 
instances  might  be  given  of  genuinely  beautiful  and  educative 
work  done  by  or  through  the  influence  of  these  boarders  or  sum- 
mer residents,  such  as  buying  or  saving  strips  of  roadside  wood- 
land, planting  or  preserving  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines,  and  in  other 
ways.  But  such  results  arc  almost  infinitel}*  small  compared  with 
what  remains  to  learn  and  to  do.  One  valuable  principle  is,  how- 
ever, illustrated ;  namely,  that  all  reforms,  even  reform  of  the 
country  itself,  must  proceed  from  the  city  and  work  outward. 
Moreover,  trained  and  organized  effort  is  necessary  to  produce  the 
desired  result—  a  treatment,  that  is,  at  once  general,  systematic, 
scientific,  and  beautiful.  To  what  organization  can  we  look  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  this  State  the  Massachusetts  Highway  Com- 
mission is  the  best  equip|)ed  for  study  and  investigation  along 
these  lines.  Thev  have  alreadv  manv  miles  of  State  road  under 
their  supervision  to  which  they  are  adding  other  miles  every  year. 
This  Commission  has  already  nearly  or  quite  all  the  authority  and 
discretion  necessary  for  such  an  undertaking  in  the  statutes 
requiring  it  to  ^^  keep  all  State  roads  reasonably  clear  of  hrnsh,'* 
and  to  ^^  cause  suitable  shade  trees  to  be  set  out  along  said  high- 
ways when  feasible,"  and  to  ^' renew  the  same  when  necessary,'* 
besides  ^^  cutting  the  weeds  along  the  roadway."  The  Massa- 
chusetts Forestry  Association  also  and  the  Horticultural  Society 
could  find  many  ways  to  assist  and  advise  in  making  our  country 
roads  beautiful  without  being  unpractical.  Village  improvement 
societies,  road  commissiouera,  and  every  other  agency  should  as 
far  as  may  be  act  in  harmony  with  and  under  the  advice  of  the 
State  Highway  Commission,  which  has  from  its  scope  and  equip- 
ment the  best  possible  op|X)rt unity  of  making  its  roads  object 
lessons  for  the  study  of  conditions  and  for  every  variety  of  treat- 
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meni.  No  one  official  is  of  more  importance  in  such  a  movement 
than  the  tree  warden,  especially  when  every  town  shall  have  that 
officer,  and  occasional  conferences  of  all  the  tree  wardens  of  the 
State,  perhaps  including  the  firewards,  would  be  roost  valuable 
for  comparing  notes  and  discussing  facts  and  methods. 

But  all  effort,  great  or  small,  whether  undertaken  by  individual 
or  town  or  by  organizations,  either  State  or  voluntary,  should 
have  for  its  motto,  Scientific  and  Artistic  Treatment  in  Accordance 
with  Local  Conditions. 

Discussion. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  lecturer  hnd  opened  a  wide  field  for 
discussion.  She  had  answered  many  of  the  difficulties  brought 
up  when  roadside  improvement  is  urged.  Farmers  who  have  a 
mile  of  road  by  their  land  find  it  difficult  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  and  especially  to  pay  their  taxes.  Towns  would  be  unwil- 
ling to  make  appropriations  for  roadside  improvement,  because 
they  have  not  been  educated  to  it ;  but  Mrs.  Tucker  would  make 
a  good  missionary  to  educate  them.  In  gathering  autumn  leaves 
the  poison  ivy  should  be  avoided,  and  it  ought  to  be  eradicated. 
We  want  to  create  a  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  roadside  im- 
provement, and  there  are  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  this  meeting 
who  could  carry  home  a  powerful  influence  for  its  advancement. 

Mrs.  Tucker  said  that  the  expense  of  roadside  improvement  had 
been  spoken  of,  but  this  would  not  be  great.  In  one  location  that 
she  knew  of,  very  pleasant  results  were  produced  by  planning  the 
work  systematically,  and  using  our  own  native  shrubs.  It  is  not 
rare  foreign  plants  that  are  needed,  or  large  sums  of  money,  so 
much  as  good  taste  and  a  desire  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
roadside. 

O.  B.  Hadwen  said  that  he  had  a  fondness  for  roadside  improve- 
ment, but  he  had  changed  his  opinion  somewhat,  and  now  thinks 
that  no  trees  should  be  set  where  there  is  much  traffic ;  horses, 
electric-light  men,  and  highway  surveyors  have  no  fondness  for 
trees.  Ue  would  plant  his  trees  inside  the  fence,  so  as  to  retain 
control  over  them.  A  great  variety  of  trees  can  be  grown  on  a 
country  road  where  the  objections  mentioned  do  not  exist.  In 
some  country  towns,  from  the  sidewalk  to  the  roadwa}'  there  is  a 
wide  strip  of  grass  for  miles,  which  is  cut  with  a  lawn-mower,  and 
one  feels  in  passing  through  such  a  street  that  he  is  in  a  section  of 
great  refinement* 
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In  Worcester,  where  the  speaker  resides,  the  Parks  CommissioD 
have  coDtrol  of  all  street  trees,  and  plant  eight  hundred  a  year  ; 
but  thej  begin  after  a  few  years  to  show  indications  of  neglect. 
They  are  planted  seven  feet  from  the  fence.  Trees  weighted  with 
ice  bend  over  into  the  street  and  have  to  be  cut  off.  People 
advise  laud  owners  to  let  the  forest  grow,  but  the  speaker  is 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  is  for  the  Common- 
wealth or  towns  to  undertake  it. 

Mrs.  Tucker  wanted  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  white  pines.  She 
knew  a  row  of  these  trees,  about  thirty  feet  high,  on  the  north  side 
of  a  road,  opposite  the  residence  of  the  owner,  and  though  they 
injure  the  grass  somewhat,  they  shelter  the  house,  and  every  tree 
has  saved  him  a  coi*d  of  wood.  A  wealthy  man  bought  a  strip  of 
woodland  th'ree  rods  wide  on  each  side  of  a  road  to  save  the  trees, 
but  was  not  very  successful ;  as  soon  as  the  trees  lost  the  suppoct 
of  the  others  the  largest  blew  down,  but  the  experiment  may  yet 
be  successful.  In  a  place  sheltered  by  hills  another  attempt  suc- 
ceeded. If  the  expense  of  setting  out  trees  is  six  hundred  dollars 
per  mile,  it  does  not  cost  so  much  to  preserve  trees  already  there. 
Professor  Fernow  says  that  the  .planting  tools  are  not  so  much 
needed. 

Mr.  Had  wen  said  that  he  planted  a  row  of  white  pines  in  1846, 
which  are  now  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  and  afford  good  saw- 
logs.  The  ice  we  have  had  for  some  time  past  in  winter  has  broken 
them  badly ;  they  are  the  worst  of  all  evergreens  to  withstand 
breaking  by  ice,  and  the  Norway  spruce  is  one  of  the  best. 

James  H.  Bowditch  was  surprised  that  Mr.  Hadwen  should  ad- 
vocate the  Norway  spruce  in  preference  to  the  white  pine.  Street 
trees  must  be  trimmed  up,  and  the  beauty  of  the  Norway  spruce 
is  destroyed  the  moment  you  trim  it  up.  Mr.  Hadwen's  white 
pines,  planted  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  have  got  through  a  good 
deal,  and  the  speaker  thought  that  Mr.  Had  wen's  objections  to  the 
white  pine  were  answered  by  his  own  trees.  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  at 
Biltmore,  offers  seedling  white  pines,  four  feet  high  and  trans- 
planted, for  $10.50  per  thousand. 

The  Chairman  said  that  there  are  many  country  roads  where  it 
would  involve  great  expense  to  do  anything  effectual ;  there  are 
instances  in  his  vicinity.  Clematis  vines  growing  over  barberry 
bushes  by  the  side  of  the  road  cover  up  the  coarseness  of  the  land, 
and  become  things  of  beauty.     There  are  many  places  where  the 
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let-alooe  system  would  be  best  and  most  beautiful,  and  many 
places  where  the  trees  and  shrabs  might  be  trimmed  and  improveil ; 
but  who  is  to  do  it?  It  will  require  a  good  deal  of  preachiug  to 
bring  about  public  sentiment  to  the  improvements  su^ested  by 
the  lecturer. 

No  well  agreed  with  Mr.  Had  wen  that  much  injury  is  done 

to  trees  by  electric-light  men,  boys,  etc  ,  and  said  that  a  bill  was 
then  before  the  Legislature  providing  for  the  appointment  of  tree 
wardens,  who  shouhl  have  sole  charge  of  all  trees  in  streets.  He 
suggested  that  the  audience  should  exercise  their  influence  in 
favor  of  the  preservation  of  street  trees  from  injury. 

J.  W.  Manning  spoke  of  a  row  of  white  pine  trees  in  Manchester, 
N.H.,  on  the  river  road,  about  two  miles  below  the  city,  in  that 
part  which  was  formerly  Bedford.  They  are  trimmed  up,  but  they 
look  well.  He  had  something  to  do  with  planting  them ;  he  dug 
up  small  trees  where  a  wood  lot  had  been  cut  off.  They  were 
planted  four  or  five  feet  inside  of  the  owner's  land  for  a  distance  of 
seventy-five  rods.  Many  of  them  lived,  and  are  now  from  twenty 
to  forty  feet  high. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  April  1«  1899. 

A  duly  notified  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  today 
at  eleven  o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the 
chair. 

The  recommendation  of  *  the  Executive  Committee  that  the 
Society  appropriate  $80  for  the  use  of  the  Garden  Committee  for 
the  year  1898,  additional  to  the  appropriation  for  that  year,  re- 
ported to  the  Society  at  the  meeting  on  the  4th  of  February,  and 
then  accepted,  came  up  for  final  action  and  was  unanimously  voted. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  a  recommendation  that  the 
Society  appropriate  $150  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
estry and  Roadside  Improvement  for  the  year  1899.  The  report 
was  accepted  and  the  appropriation  was  unanimously  voted. 

The  Executive  Committee  recommended  the  election  of  William 
Salway,  Superintendent  of  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  as  a  Corresponding  Member,  and  he  was  unanimously 
elected. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  for  membership  in  the  Society,  were  upon 
ballot  duly  elected : 

Mrs.  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner,  of  Boston. 

George  P.  Hayward,  of  Roxbury. 

H.  R.  Kinney,  of  Worcester. 

Dr.  Ben  H.  Metcalf,  of  Winthrop. 

Horaoe  H.  Moses,  of  Roxbury. 

Michael  Sullivan,  of  Revere. 
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Joseph  H.  Woodford,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  on 
Plants,  announced  the  decease  -of  Azell  G.  Bowditch,  Chairman 
of  that  Committee,  and  moved  the  election  of  William  Wallace 
Lunt  as  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Lunt  was  unanimously  elected. 

Mr.  Woodford  further  moved  that  the  Committee  on  Plants  be 
empowered  to  select  a  member  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Commit- 
tee and  report  the  same  to  the  Society,  and  this  vote  also  was 
passed. 

Mr.  Woodford  brought  up  the  subject  of  the  selection  of  a  site 
for  a  new  building  for  the  Society,  and  advocated  the  purchase  of 
a  lot  on  the  corner  of  Huntington  Avenue  and  Oxford  Terrace, 
explaining  his  views  by  the  aid  of  a  plan  of  the  locality.  The 
subject  was  discussed  by  Benjamin  P.  Ware,  William  £.  Endicott, 
and  Rev.  Calvin  Terry,  and  President  Appleton  made  a  statement 
explanatory  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Woodford  moved  that  the  selection  of  a  site  be  left  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

George  D.  Moore  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  Committee 
on  Building  take  into  consideration  rebuilding  on  the  present  site 
and  the  purchase  of  land  in  the  rear. 

Pending  the  discussion  of  these  motions,  the  Society,  on  motion 
of  Benjamin  C.  Clark, 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  May  6. 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  April  22,  1899. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
was  holden  at  ten  o'clock  today,  in  accordance  with  the.following 
request : 

Boston,  April  12,  1899. 

Francis  H.  Appleton,  Esq., 

President  of  the  Massachusetts 

Horticultural  Society^  Boston^  Mass, 

Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Society,  respect- 
fully petition  that  a  meeting  be  called  at  as  early  a  date  as  is 
practicable,  to  listen  to  a  report  of  the  Finance  and  Executive 
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Committees,  and  to  see  whether  the  Society  will  authorize  and 
direct  the  Finance  Committee  to  purchase  the  lot  of  land  on  the 
corner  of  Huntington  and  Massachusetts  Avenues,  and  extending 
to  Falmouth  Street,  opposite  the  new  Music  Hall,  and  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  with  power  to 
erect  a  new  horticultural  building  thereon ;  also  to  authorize  the 
Finance  Committee  to  mortgage  any  of  the  Society's  property  in 
order  to  complete  the  purchase  of  said  new  lot  of  land,  and  the 
erection  of  said  new  horticultural  building ;  and  to  authorize  the 
Finance  Committee  to  sell  or  improve  the  Society's  real  estate  on 
Tremont  Street  as  the  said  Finance  Committee  shall  deem  best ; 
and  to  take  any  further  action  that  may  be  necessary. 

Walter  Hdnnewell,  Francis  H.  Appleton, 

Charles  W.  Parker,  H.  H.  Hunnewell, 

Charles  S.  Sargent,  William  C.  Strong, 

Hbnrt  p.  Walcott,  William  H.  Spooner, 

Solomon  Lincoln,  Nathaniel  T.  Kidder, 

C.  E.  Richardson,  Benj^imin  C.  Clark, 

Bknjamin  M.  Watson,  Charles  F.  Curtis, 

Augustus  Hemenway. 

In  compliance  with  this  request,  agreeably  to  Section  XII  of 
the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  the  following  notice  was  sent  to 
every  member  of  the  Society  : 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 

Boston,  April  12,  1899. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  at 
the  request  of  twelve  members  of  the  Society,  the  President 
hereby  calls  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society,  to  be  held  at  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  101  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  on  Saturday,  the 
twenty-second  day  of  April,  1899,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
to  listen  to  a  report  of  the  Finance  and  Executive  Committees, 
and  to  see  whether  the  Society  will  authorize  and  direct  the 
Finance  Committee  to  purchase  the  lot  of  land  on*  the  corner  of 
Huntington  and  Massachusetts  Avenues  and  extending  to  Fal- 
mouth Street,  opposite  the  new  Music  Hall,  and  to  authorize  the 
President  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  with  power  to  erect  a 
new  horticultural  building  thereon ;  also  to  authorize  the  Finance 
Committee  to  mortgage  any  of  the  Society's  property  in  order  ^o 
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complete  the  purchase  of  said  new  lot  of  land  and  the  erection  of 
said  new  horticaltaral  bailding;  and  to  authorize  the  Finance 
Comoiittee  to  sell  or  improve  the  Society's  real  estate  on  Tremont 
Street,  as  the  said  Finance  Committee  shall  deem  best;  and  to 
take  any  further  action  that  may  be  necessary. 

Francis  H.  Applbton,  . 
PreBidsnt  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
Robert  Manmino, 

Secretary. 

At  this  meeting  the  President  was  in  the  Chair.  The  call  for 
the  meeting  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Benjamin  C.  Clark  introduced  the  subject  by  speaking  in  favor 
of  the  purchase  of  land  on  the  comer  of  Huntington  and  Massa- 
chusetts Avenues  as  recommended  by  the  Finance  and  Executive 
Committees. 

Col.  Solomon  Lincoln  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following 
votes,  and  spoke  in  support  of  his  motion : 

Voted,  That  the  Finance  Committee  be  authorized  to  purchase, 
at  such  price  as  may  seem  to  them  suitable,  the  lot  of  land  at  the 
corner  of  Massachusetts  and  Huntington  Avenues,  in  this  city, 
comprising  about  twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  square  feet, 
for  the  use  of  the  Society. 

Voied^  That  the  Finance  Committee  be  authorized  to  sell  or  im- 
prove the  Society's  real  estate  on  Tremont  Street  as  the  said 
Finance  Committee  shall  deem  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Society, 
and  to  mortgage  any  of  the  Society's  property  for  such  purposes, 
or  in  order  to  carry  out  the  vote  of  the  Society  to  purchase  a  piece 
of  land  at  the  corner  of  Massachusetts  and  Huntington  Avenues. 

Votedy  That  the  President  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  five 
members,  of  which  he  shall  be  the  chairman,  with  full  powers  to 
erect  a  building  at  the  corner  of  Massachusetts  and  Huntington 
Avenues  for  the  use  of  the  Society  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

On  motion  of  J.  D.  W.  French  it  was  voted  that  the  speakers 
be  limited  to  five  minutes  except  with  the  consent  of  the  meeting. 

It  was  voted  that  the  polls  be  kept  open  from  eleven  o'clock  to 
one,  provided  that  a  vote  is  not  previously  reached. 
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The  following  Committee  was  appointed  to  receive,  sort,  and 
count  the  votes : 

Bbnjamin  M.  Watson,  Cfiairman. 
J.  Allen  Crosby,  Miss  Mart  C.  Hewktt, 

Charles  W.  Jenks,  Henry  S.  Adams. 

The  polls  were  opened  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  remained  open 
until  one  o'clock.  The  Committee  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the 
votes,  at  the  close  of  the  ballot,  reported  that  on  each  vote  two 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  members  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and 
seventy-seven  in  the  negative. 

The  President  then  declared  that  all  the  votes  were  passed,  and 
that  the  second  vote  was  passed  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Society  present  and  voting 
at  this  meeting. 

The  President  said  that  he  would  announce  the  names  of  the 
Committee  provided  for  in  the  third  vote  through  the  press. 

Adjourned. 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  May  6^  1899. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  today  at  eleven 
o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the  chair. 

The  President  announced  the  following  as  the  Building  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  him  agreeably  to  the  vote  passed  at  the  Special 
Meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  April : 

President  Francis    H.   Appleton,  Chairman    (as  pro- 
vided in  the  above  mentioned  vote) . 

Charles  F.  Curtis,  Charles  S.  Sargent, 

George  A.  Nickerson,  William  J.  Stewart. 

and  that  the  Committee  had  chosen  William  J.  Stewart,  Secretary, 
and  Edmund  M.  Wheelwright,  Architect. 

William  Wallace  Lunt,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Plants, 
reported  that  that  Committee  had  selected  to  fill  the  vacancy  thereon  i 
agreeably  to  the  vote  of  the  Society,  Robert  Cameron. 
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The  President  spoke  of  the  decease  of  Waldo  O.  Robs,  formerly 
Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee,  and  AzeU  C.  Bowditch, 
'  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Plants,  and  it  was  voted  that  Com- 
mittees be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  prepare  memorials  of  these 
members.  The  Chair  appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial  of  Mr 
Ross,  William  £.  Endicott,  George  £.  Davenport,  and  George  W . 
Humphrey. 

And  to  prepare  a  memorial  of  Mr.  Bowditch,  William  Wallace 
Lunt,  C.  H.  B.  Breck,  and  Arthur  H.  Fewkes. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  decease  on  the  19th  of  March,  in 
his  eighty-fourth  year,  of  Charles  Naudin,  Director  of  the  Experi- 
mental Garden  at  the  Villa  Thuret,  Antibes,  France,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  gardener-botanists  of  our  times,  of  whom  the 
^'  Gardeners'  Chronicle"  said  that  ''  though  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
gardeners  his  name  might  not  be  familiar,  those  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  systematic  botany,  hybridization,  experimental 
cultivation,  and  the  acclimatization  and  distribution  of  economic 
plants,  would  recognize  that  a  mighty  leader  had  fallen."  He  was 
elected  a  Corresponding  Member  of  this  Society  in  1887,  and 
several  of  his  works  are  in  the  Library.  The  Secretary  did  not 
propose  any  action  in  regard  to  the  death  of  M.  Naudin,  but 
thought  it  due  to  the  Society  that  the  departure  of  so  eminent  a 
member  should  not  pass  unnoticed. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  for  membership  in  the  Society,  were  on 
ballot  duly  elected : 

Marshall  K.  Abbott,  of  Hamilton. 

Miss  Mart  S.  Ames,  of  North  Easton. 

Oliver  Ames,  of  North  Easton. 

Rebecca  C.  Ames,  of  North  Easton. 

Charles  W.  Amort,  of  Boston. 

George  H.  Ball,  of  Boston. 

Walter  C.  Batlies,  of  Taunton. 

Albert  S.  Bigelow,  of  Cohasset. 

Joseph  8.  Biqelow,  of  Cohasset. 

Dr.  William  Sturgis  Bigelow,  of  Boston. 

T.  Demnie  Boardman,  of  Boston. 

Lawrence  Brooks,  of  Groton. 

Peter  C.  Brooks,  of  Boston  and  Medford. 
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Shepherd  Brooks,  of  Medford. 

John  A.  Bornhah,  of  Mnnchester. 

EuoT  C.  Clarke,  of  Boston. 

Hon.  George  6.  Crocker,  of  Boston. 

Charles  P.  Curtis,  of  Swampscott. 

Edward  L.  Davis,  of  Boston  and  Worcester. 

George  Dexter,  of  Beverly. 

James  L.  Duncan,  of  Chelsea. 

William  A..  Gaston,  of  Boston. 

Edward  S.  Grew,  of  Boston. 

William  Hooper,  of  Boston. 

Horatio  A.  Lamb,  of  Milton. 

George  C.  Lee,  of  Newton  (Chestnut  Hill). 

Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell,  of  Boston. 

Charles  Merriam,  of  Boston. 

John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  of  Boston. 

Henry  Parkman,  of  Boston. 

S.  Endicott  Peabody,  of  Salem. 

Elisha  N.  Pierce,  of  Waltham. 

Alexander  S.  Porter,  of  Boston. 

Richard  M.  Saltonstall,  of  Newton. 

Miss  Emily  E.  Sears,  of  Boston. 

Dr.  Henry  F.  Sears,  of  Boston. 

Francis  Shaw,  of  Way  land. 

John  Eliot  Thayer,  of  South  Lancaster. 

William  Wakren  Vaughan,  of  Boston. 

Samuel  D.  Warren,  of  Dedham. 

Edmund  M.  Wheelwright,  of  Boston. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  June  3. 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  June  3,  1899. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  bolden  at  eleven 
o'clock  today,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the 
chair. 

William  Wallace  Lunt,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  at 
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the  last  meeting  to  prepare  a  memorial  of  Azell  C.  Bowditch, 
reported  the  following ; 

WhereaSj  God,  who  doeth  all  things  well,  has  called  from  among    . 
us  our  late  associate,  Azell  Carter  Bowditch,  and 

Whereas^  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Bowditch  we  have  lost  an  able 
counsellor,  an  upright  judge,  and  one  who  has  endeared  himself  to 
all  who  have  had  occasion  »to  make  exhibits  before  the  several 
committees  of  which  he  was  a  valued  member. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  our  deep  sense  of  the  loss  of 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Society,  who  inherited  from  his 
father,  also  a  member  of  the  Society,  a  love  of  horticulture,  and 
who  for  half  a  century  has  labored  earnestly  for  its  welfare. 

Besolvedy  That  we  tender  our  sincere  sympathy  to  his  family  in 
their  bereavement. 

Meiolvedy  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  records  of 

the  Society,  and  that  a  copy  of  them  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the 

deceased. 

Wm.  Wallace  Lunt,    \ 

C.  H.  B.  Bbbck,  y    Committee. 

A.  H.  Fewkes,  j 

The  memorial  was  unanimously  adopted. 

George  E.  Davenport,  from  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  last 
meeting  to  prepare  a  memorial  of  Waldo  O.  Ross,  presented  the 
following : 

It  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret  that  we  find  ourselves 
called  upon  to  record  the  death  of  so  valuable  a  member  of  this 
Society  as  Mr.  Waldo  O.  Ross,  who  passed  away  on  the  27th  of 
December,  1898,  after  a  brief  illness  which  cut  him  off  from  a 
career  of  usefulness  in  the  very  prime  of  a  splendid  manhood.  As 
a  member  of  the  Library  Committee  during  the  years  1875  to 
1878)  inclusive,  in  the  last  two  of  which  he  was  chairman,  Mr. 
Ross  served  this  Society  well,  and  his  gift  to  the  Library  of  a  fine 
set  of  '^  Nature"  attests  the  character  and  value  of  his  member- 
ship. * 

Always  in  touch  with  the  best  interests  of  this  Society,  and  ever 
ready  to  serve  it  to  the. best  of  his  ability,  his  loss  is  greatly  to  be 
deplored,  while  the  superb  character  of  his  personality  and  the 
unaffected  simplicity  of  his  manners,  which  endeared  him  to  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him,  make  his  loss  all  the  greater. 
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Wherefore,  in  testimouy  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
this  Society,  we  place  these  resolutions  on  record,  and  tender  a 
copy  of  the  same  to  the  family  of  our  late  brother  member. 

George  E.  Dayempobt, 

For  the  CommiUee, 

This  memorial  also  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  decease,  on  the  11th  of  May,  of 
Malcolm  Dunn,  head  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  at  Dal- 
keith, Scotland,  who  took  this  position  in  1871,  after  serving  in 
some  of  the  most  noted  gardens  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, and  who,  succeeding  to  such  great  gardeners  as  Charles 
Mcintosh  and  William  Thomson,  sustained  the  high  level  of  their 
reputation  at  Dalkeith,  and  the  fame  of  the  garden.  As  a  land- 
scape gardener  he  possessed  a  good  taste  and  he  had  also  a  knowl- 
edge of  plants  and  their  adaptation  to  given  localities;  as  a 
pomologist  he  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  varieties,  and  his 
labors  in  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  the  Scottish  Hor- 
ticultural Association,  and  the  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society, 
were  of  the  highest  importance.  He  was  elected  a  Corresponding 
Member  of  this  Society  in  1891. 

The  President  announced  that  John  G.  Jack  had  resigned 
his  membership  of  the  Committee  on  Forestry  and  Roadside  Im- 
provement, and  James  Sturgis  Pray  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

George  E.  Davenport,  of  the  Committee  on  School  Gardens, 
Children's  Herbariums,  etc.,  asked  for  an  additional  appropriation 
of  $50  for  gratuities  for  native  plants.  This  appropriation  was, 
agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  referred  to  the  Exec- 
utive Committee. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by 
the  Executive  Committee  as  Life  Members  of  the  Society,  were 
upon  ballot  duly  elected : 

Samuel  N.  Brown,  of  Boston. 

T.  Jefferson  Cooudob,  Jr.,  of  Boston  and  Manchester. 

L.  Shannon  Davis,  of  Brookline. 

William  Amort  Gardner,  of  Groton. 

Samuel  Henshaw,  of  Cambridge. 

William  A.  Jeffries,  of  Boston. 

David  P.  Kimball,  of  Boston. 
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Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrekce,  of  Bostoa. 

Arthur  Lord,  of  Plymouth. 

Charlkb  S.  Minot,  of  Boston. 

Col.  Charles  Pfafp,  of  South  Framingham. 

Gen.  Stephen  M.  Weld,  of  Dedham. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  July  1,  1899. 

A  duly  notified  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  today 
at  eleven  o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the 
chair. 

Leverett  M.  Chase  moved  that  the  subject  of  placing  mural  tab- 
lets on  the  walls  of  the  building  to  be  erected  for  the  Society,  to 
be  inscribed  with  the  names  of  eminent  horticulturists,  be 
referred  to  the  Building  Committee.     The  motion  was  carried. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  August  5. 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  August  5,  1899. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the  chair. 

Agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  the  President  ap- 
pointed the  following  named  members  a  Committee  to  nominate 
candidates  for  Officers  and  Standing  Committees  for  the  year  1900  : 

Henry  Parkman,  Chairman, 
Patrick  Norton.  Herbert  Merriam. 

Charles  W.  Jenks.  John  Lawrence. 

George  A.  Nickerson.  Warren  H.  Heustis. 

Ex- President  William  C.  Strong  spoke  of  the  meeting  of 'the 
American  Pomological  Society,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  7th  and  8th 
of  September,  at  which  the  Semi-Centennial  Anniversary  will  be 
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celebrated,  and  moved  that  a  delegation  be  appointed  to  represent 
the  Society  at  that  meeting.  The  following  named  members  were 
accordingly  appointed : 

The  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton^  Chairman. 

William  C.  Strong,  Thomas  C.  Thurlow, 

William  H.  Spooneb,  Edward  B.  Wilder, 

Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Hon.  Aaron  Low, 

Robert  Manning,  Charles  B.  Travis, 

Samuel  B.  Parsons,  £.  W.  Wood, 

Benjamin  P.  Ware,  Charles  F.  Curtis, 

Leverstt  M.  Chase,  O.  B.  Hadwen, 

James  H.  Clapp,  Warren  Fenno, 

Jacob  W.  Manning,  J.  Willard  Hill, 

C.  C.  Shaw,  Sumner  Coolidge, 

William  M.  Munson,  Samuel  Hartwell. 

It  was  voted  that  the  delegation  have  power  to  add  to  their 
number,  and  that  persons  desiring  to  attend  the  meeting  be  re- 
quested to  hand  in  their  names  to  the  Secretary. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  September  2. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  September  2,  1899. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  today  at  eleven 
o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  to  nominate  candidates  for  Officers  and  Standing 
Committees  for  the  next  year  reported  a  printed  list,  which  was 
accepted,  and  the  Committee  was  continued  and  requested  to 
nominate  candidates  in  place  of  any  who  might  decline  before  the 
election. 

A  communication  from  the  Forestry  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  asking  information  as  to  what 
has  been  done  here  in  the  interests  of  Forestry,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Forestry  and  Roadside  Improvement.  Communi- 
cations from  the  same  source,  relating  to  the  exhibition  of  fruit 
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and  other  articles  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  were  referred 
to  the  Execntive  Committee. 

A  communication  from  the  American  Rose  Society  was  laid  on 
the  table  for  the  information  of  members. 

William  C.  Strong  announced  the  arrangements  for  delegates  to 
the  twenty-sixth  session  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  7th  and  8th  instant. 

The  President  announced  the  decease  of  Benjamin  6.  Smith, 
and  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
Chair  to  prepare  a  memorial.  The  Chair  appointed  as  that  Com- 
mittee, Benjamin  C.  Clark,  Theodore  H.  Tyndale,  and  Benjamin 
P.  Ware. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  decease  of  Henri  Leveque  de 
Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Society, 
and  the  head  of  the  great  seed  house  of  Vilmorin,  Andrieux, 
et  Cie.,  founded  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  M. 
Vilmorin'e  great-grandfather  became  the  head  of  the  firm  in 
1781.  M.  Henri  Vilmorin  was  the  founder  of  the  Society  of 
French  Agriculturists ;  in  1889  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  France,  and  at  the  time  of  hie  death  was  the 
premier  Vice-President  of  the  National  Horticultural  Society  of 
France.  He  was  the  best  knewn  figure  among  the  horticulturists 
of  France,  and  the  recognized  chief  authority  on  horticulture  in 
that  country.  He  made  two  visits  to  this  country,  when  we  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  him  to  these  rooms.  He  was  elected 
a  Corresponding  Member  of  this  Society  in  1887. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  for  membership  in  the  Society,  were  on 
ballot  duly  elected : 

Mrs.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  South  Lincoln. 

F.  L.  Ames,  of  North  Easton. 

John  Ahes,  of  North  Easton. 

Francis  Bartlett,  of  Boston  and  Beverly. 

William  Carver  Bates,  of  Newton. 

Miss  Anne  Blake,  of  Brookline. 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Blake,  of  Brookline. 

John  M.  Brown,  of  Belmont. 

Arthur  T.  Cabot,  M.  D.,  of  Boston. 


^. 
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Zbnas  Crank,  of  Dalton. 
Charles  H.  Daltom,'  ^f  Boston  and  Beverly. 
Gkorob  a.  Draper,  of  Hopedale. 
William  C.  Endicott,  Jr.,  of  Dan  vers. 
H.  H.  Fat,  of  Wood's  HoU. 
Joseph  S.  Fat,  Jr.,  of  Wood's  HoU. 
L.  Carteret  Fenno,  of  Boston. 
Daniel  S.  Ford,  of  Weston. 

Charles  H.  W.  Foster,  of  Brookline  and  Marblehead. 
John  L.  Gardner,  of  Boston. 
Jackson  £.  Hall,  of  Roxbory. 
Edwin  B.  Haskell,  of  Anbumdale. 
Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenwat,  of  Canton. 
Col.  Charles  A.  Hopkins,  of  Brookline. 
Georob  Abbot  James,  of  Nahant. 
D.  Webster  King,  of  Boston. 
John  Mason  Little,  of  Boston  and  Swampscott. 
Augustus  P.  LorIng,  of  Boston  and  Pride's  Crossing. 
Mrs.  William  Caleb  Loring,  of  Pride's  Crossing. 
William  Morrison,  of  Cohasset. 
Mrs.  David  Nevins^  of  Methuen. 
Mrs.  George  A.  Nickerson,  of  Dedham. 
G.  A.  Peabodt,  of  Danvers. 
Miss  Marion  W.  Peirce,  of  Topsfield. 
Col.  Albert  A.  Pope,  of  Boston  and  Cohasset. 
James  M.  Prendbrgast,  of  Boston. 
George  Putnam,  of  Manchester. 
Henrt  R.  Reed,  of  Jamaica  Plain. 
Elizabeth  P.  Rogers,  of  Peabody. 
Jacob  C.  Rogers,  of  Peabody. 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Sargent,  of  Brookline. 
William  H.  Sherman,  of  Brookline. 
Charles  D.  Sias,  of  Wenham. 
Francis  Skinner,  Jr.,  of  Boston. 
Samuel  T.  Snow,  of  Boston  and  Cohasset. 
Col.  William  D.  Sohier,  of  Beverly. 
Hon.  Moses  T.  Stevens,  of  Andover. 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thater,  of  Lancaster. 
Hermann  Thiemann,  of  Manchester. 
George  R.  White,  of  Boston. 
The  meetiDg  was  then  dissolved. 
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BUSINESS   MEETING. 

,  Saturday,  October  7,  1899. 

A  Stated  Meetiog  of  the  Massacbas^tts  Horticultural  Society 
was  bolden  today  at  eleven  o'clock,  being  the  Annual  Meeting  for 
the  choice  of  Officers  and  Standing  Committees,  Vice-President 
Benjamin  P.  Ware  presiding. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  meeting  had  been  duly  notified  to 
the^members  of  the  Society,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  By. 
Laws. 

The  following  Memorial  of  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  prepared  by  a 
Committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Society,  was  read  by  Benjamin  C.  Clark,  Chairman,  and  unani- 
mously adopted  by  a  rising  vote : 

Memorial  of  Benjamin  Green  Smith. 

Benjamin  Green  Smith  was  bom  in  Boston,  October  1,  1816, 
graduated  from  the  Boston  English  High  School  in  the  class  of 
1830,  and  died  in  Cambridge,  August  23,  1899,  leaving  a  widow, 
the  daughter  of  Moses  WaiTen,  and  one  daughter,  to  mourn  an 
exceptionally  devoted  and  affectionate  husband  and  father. 

Mr.  Smith  retired  from  business  many  years  ago,  his  health  at 
that  time  being  in  a  precarious  condition,  and  he  had  the  rare 
privilege  of  realizing  fully  the  dream  of  his  early  life,  which  was 
the  opportunity  to  engage  in  scientific  and  practical  horticulture. 

His  ambition  was  to  grow  every  variety  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
He  had  one  hundred  varieties  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  roses.  Nothing 
was  too  difficult  for  him  to  attempt.  It  was  deemed  impossible 
to  cultivate  the  high-bush  blueberry,  yet  Mr.  Smith  studied  the 
natural  conditions  of  the  fruit  and  energetically  undertook  what 
proved  to  be  a  great  success. 

Among  his  specialties  were  hardy  grapes,  of  which  he  had  more 
than  sixty  varieties.  He  also  raised  English  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants of  all  kinds,  pears,  apples,  raspberries,  strawberries,  and 
quinces  in  great  variety.  His  conservatory,  forcing  house,  and 
cold  grapery  were  models. 

Although  to  his  last  days  interested  in  all  the  various  activities 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  ef  which  he  was  Vice- 
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President  from  1880  to  1891,  inclasive,  giving  bis  time  and  in- 
fluence freely  to  promote  its  usefulness,  Mr.  Smith  was  also 
greatly  devoted  to  other  associations.  For  many  years  he  was 
Treasurer  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Club,  Life  Member  of  the  Middlesex 
Agricultural  Society,  of  the  American  Forestry  Association,  Bay 
State  Agricultural  Society,  and  New  England  Historic  Genealogi- 
cal Society,  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  Local  Secretary  of  the  Audubon  Society. 

We  make  as  part  of  this  memorial  the  following  obituary  of  Mr. 
Smith,  written  by  one  of  the  Committee  and  taken  from  the 
♦*  Boston  Transcript,"  of  August  28 : 

Benjamin  G.  Smith. 

The  last  summons  came  quietly  and  without  pain  as  befitted  his 
peaceful  and  serene  old  age.  Bright  and  active  to  the  last,  in  the 
full  use  of  all  his  faculties,  with  but  slight  evidence  of  the  marks 
of  advancing  years,  his  departure  has  left  us  bereft  indeed,  con- 
soled only  by  the  remembrance  of  tlie  character  of  one  whom  it 
was  a  rare  privilege  to  know. 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  Smith  left  the  cares  and  anxieties  of 
active  business  life  and  thenceforth  devoted  himself  to  the  cultiva- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  his  beautiful  estate  in  Cambridge.  In  this 
pursuit  he  was  most  successful,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  man 
was  ever  more  thorough  in  the  work  which  he  so  much  loved,  and 
it  is  equally  true  that  no  one  ever  enjoyed  more  fully  the  exhibi- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  products  of  his  garden.  When  fruits 
and  flowers  came  from  his  lavish  hand  there  was  always  something 
more  than  their  usual  taste  and  perfume ;  there  was  the  sense  of 
a  fine  sentiment  coming  from  a  sympathetic  and  noble  nature. 

Mr.  Smith  was  strongly  averse  to  all  display  and  ostentation. 
Although  during  his  life  he  held  many  positions  of  honor  and  re- 
sponsibility, he  was  not  ambitious  except  in  the  highest  and 
noblest  sense,  and  he  refused  more  offices  than  he  ever  accepted. 
He  was  a'  man  of  whom  all  who  knew  him  intimately  will  say  that 
if  there  was  a  kind,  thoughtful,  considerate  act  to  be  performed 
he  would  improve  the  opportunity  with  a  rare  discernment.     The 
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most  loving  memory  of  a  pure,  kindly,  loyal,  unselfish  nature  is 
left  to  those  who  knew  him  best  and  longest. 

**  On  earth  we  hear  a  knell  — 
Elsewhere  there  peals  a  bell 
In  welcome  for  a  guest, 
New  to  the  wondrous  quest 
Whereof  no  man  on  earth 
May  ever  know  the  birth.'* 
August  26.  B.  C.  C. 

In  placing  upon  the  record  of  this  Society  its  appreciation  of  the 
life,  character,  and  services  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quested to  send  a  copy  of  this  memorial  to  his  family  as  an  expres- 
sion of  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

Benjamin  C.  Clark,         ^ 
Theodore  H.  Ttndale,     v    CommiUee. 
Benjaihn  p.  Ware,  j 

The  following  memorial  of  David  Nevins,  prepared  by  a  Com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose,  was  read  by  the  Secretary : 

Memorial  of  David  Nevins. 

In  the  death  of  David  Nevins  this  Society  and  the  community  in 
which  he  lived  have  lost  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  nature  in  which- 
ever department  he  chose  to  take  up.  In  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  he  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  adorning  his  beautiful  place  at 
South  Framingham  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers ;  and  at  frequent 
times  entered  the  list  of  exhibitors  at  some  of  our  most  prominent 
exhibitions  with  very  great  success.  Besides  these  successes, 
however,  were  those  superior  personal  characteristics  which  every 
one  coming  in  contact  with  him  appreciated,  and  which  will 
always  attach  to  his  memory  the  lasting  sentiments  of  respect  and 
esteem. 

Every  one  receiving  his  hospitalities  and  enjoying  his  beautiful 
place  will  long  remember  the  magnetic  presence  of  a  man  who 
found  his  keenest  enjoyment  in  life  in  sharing  his  own  pleasures 
with  his  friends  and  neighbors. 

Herewith  we  desire  to  place  on  the  records  of  our  Society  our 
deep  sense  of  the  loss  which  we'have  sustained  by  his  death. 

N.    I.    BOWDITCH, 

J.  H.  WooDFoiiD,  ^    Committee, 

J.  Woodwaki)  Manning 
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After  appropriate  remarks  by  Ez-Fresident  William  C.  Strong, 
this  memorial  also  was  unanimoasly  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  Chairman  read  a  letter  from  President  Appleton  proposing 
that  Section  V  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  be  amended  so 
as  to  permit  voting  by  proxy.  The  proposed  amendment  was  read 
twice  and  ^as  discussed  by  Hon.  Virgil  C.  Oilman,  William  C. 
Strong,  Benjamin  C.  Clark,  Patrick  Norton,  and  Nathaniel  T. 
Kidder.     A  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  negatived. 

The  question  was  then  put  ^'  Shall  the  proposed  amendment  be 
entered  on  the  records  for  final  action  at  the  stated  meeting  in 
January  next,"  and  on  this  question  the  vote  was  unanimously  in 
the  negative. 

Agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  the  Chair  appointed 
Hon.  Aaron  Low,  John  E.  M.  L.  Farqnhar,  and  Miss  Mary  C. 
Hewett  a  Committee  to  receive,  assort,  and  count  the  votes  given 
for  Officers  and  Standing  Committees,  and  report  the  number. 
The  polls  were  opened  at  forty  minutes  after  eleven  and  closed  at 
forty  minutes  past  one  o'clock,  and  the  Committee  reported  that 
the  persons  named  on  the  ticket  presented  by  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee had  a  plurality  of  votes,  and  were  elected. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  persons  named  on  the  above- 
mentioned  ticket  were,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
declared  by  the  presiding  officer  to  have  a  plurality  of  votes,  and 
to  be  elected  Officers  and  Standing  Committees  of  the  Society  for 
the  year  1900. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  for  membership  in  the  Society,  were  upon 
ballot  duly  elected : 

Jasibs  B.  Ayer,  M.  D.,  of  Boston. 

George  N.  Black,  of  Manchester. 

Mrs.  John  L.  Bremer,  of  Manchester. 

William  B.  de  las  Cabas,  of  Maiden. 

H.  E.  Converse,  of  Maiden. 

J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  of  Chestnut  Hill. 

Mrs.  J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  of  Chestnut  Hill. 

Charles  P.  Curtis,  Jr.,  of  Boston. 

George  B.  Fessbnden,  of  Allston. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Gray,  of  Boston. 
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Arthur  E.  Hartshorn,  of  Worcester. 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hunnewell,  of  Wellesley. 

Eben  D.  Jordan,  of  Boston. 

Otis  H.  Luke,  of  Brookline. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Ltman,  of  Brookline. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Phillips,  of  North  Beverly.  . 

William  Phillips,  of  North  Beverly. 

Mrs.  Francis  W.  Saroent,  of  Wellesley. 

Mrs.  J.  MoNTGOMERT  Sears,  of  Southboroagh. 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Shaw,  of  Wellesley. 

MiAS  Mabel  Sihpkins,  of  Yarmoath. 

Charles  H.  Taylor,  of  Boston. 

Mrs.  Alice  R.  Thater,  of  Boston. 

Eugene  V.  R.  Thayer,  of  Lancaster. 

Mrs.  Eugene  V.  R.  Thayer,  of  Lancaster. 

Mrs.  John  E.  Thayer,  of  Lancaster. 

Nathaniel  Thayer,  of  Boston. 

Stephen  V.  R.  Thayer,  of  Boston. 

Henry  M.  Whitney,  of  Cohasset. 

John  Davis  Williams,  of  Boston. 

Roger  Wolcott,  of  Milton. 

Col.  Henry  W.  Wilson  presented  a  bean  plant,  grown  in  pure 
silex  with  the  addition  of  soda,  bat  without  potash,  and  moved 
that  the  subject  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gardens,  to  make 
such  experiments  as  they  see  fit,  without  expense  to  the  Society. 
The  motion  was  carried  and  the  subject  was  so  referred. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  November  4. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  November  4,  1899. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  today  at  eleven 
o'clock,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  to  permit 
voting  by  proxy,  proposed  at  the  meeting  on  the  first  Saturday  in 
October,  and  then  defeated,  was  brought  up  again  on  a  motion 
made  by  the  President  to  reconsider  it*    The  legality  of  any  action 
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on  this  subject  at  this  time  was  questioned  and  the  Chair  decided 
that  it  was  legal.  This  decision  was  appealed  from,  and  on  putting 
the  question  to  vote  the  Chair  was  sustained. 

The  question  on  reconsidering  the  vote  whereby  the  proposed 
amendment  was  refused  entry  on  the  records  was  then  put,  and 
was  carried  by  a  vote  of  Yes,  75 ;  No.  58.  A  motion  to  postpone 
indefinitely  was  defeated. 

A  vote  on  the  main  question  was  thea  taken  and  the  proposed 
amendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  Yes,  46 ;  No,  50. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported from  that  Committee  a  recommendation  that  the  Society 
appropriate  the  same  amounts  for  Prizes  and  Gratuities  for  the 
year  1900  as  for  the  present  year,  but  that  the  sum  of  $136.50  be 
transferred  from  the  appropriation  for  Piizes  and  Gratuities  for 
Flowers  to  that  to  be  awarded  by  the  Committee  on  School  Gar- 
dens and  Children's  Herbariums  for  Prizes  and  Gratuities  for 
Native  Plants. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  was  laid  over  for  final  action  on  the  first  Saturday  in 
January  next. 

The  amounts  recommended  are  as  follows : 


For  Prizes  and  Gratuities  for  Plants 

«'       "  ''         "    Flowers      . 

"      "  "         '»   Native  Plants 

'«      '*  *'         '*    Fruits 

*»      "  "         *'   Vegetables. 

"   Gardens 


(( 


(( 


&( 


$2,000  00 
2,581  50 

186  50 
1,782  00 
1,200  00 

500  00 

$8,150  00 


Total  for  Prizes  and  Gratuities  for  the  year  1900     . 

Joseph  H.  Woodford  oflFered  the  following  vote : 

Voted^  That  the  three  statues  on  the  building,  the  two  tablets 
on  the  walls  of  the  staircase  hall,  and  the  two  boxes  in  the  corner- 
stone,  be  reserved  and  re-incorporated  in  the  new  Horticultural 
Building  about  to  be  erected  by  the  Society. 

The  vote  was  referred  to  the  Building  Committee. 


The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
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Executive  Committee  for  membership  in  the  Society,  were  on  bal* 
lot  duly  elected : 

Larz  Anderson,  of  Brookline. 

William  H.  Dbrbt,  of  Revere. 

Miss  Caroline  Louisa  Williams  French,  of  Boston. 

Z.  T.  HoLLiNGSwoRTH,  of  Boston  and  Cohasset. 

Charles  Lanier,  of  Lenox. 

William  E.  McClintock,  of  Chelsea. 

John  E.  Parsons,  of  Lenox. 

Preston  Pond,  of  Winchester. 

Barthold  Schlesinoer,  of  Brookline. 

Henry  Davis  Sleeper,  of  Boston  and  Marblehead  Neck. 

David  T.  Strange,  of  Stoneham. 

W,  B.  Thomas,  of  Manchester. 

Miss  Ellen  May  Tower,  of  Lexington. 

William  Benjamin  Whittier,  of  South  Framingham. 

George  Wiggles  worth,  of  Milton. 

Miss  Adelia  Coffin  Williams,  of  Roxbury. 

Windsor  H.  Wyman,  of  North  Abington. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  December  2. 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  December  2,  1899. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Schedule  of  Prizes  for  the  year  1900  was  reported  by 
William  J.  Stewart,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Establishing 
Prizes,  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

J.  Woodward  Manning,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Flowers,  presented  the  Annual  Report  of  that  Committee. 

Warren  Howard  Heustis,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vege- 
tables, presented  the  Annual  Report  of  that  Committee. 

Robert  Manning  presented  his  Annual  Report  as  Secretary  and 
Librarian. 

These  reports  were  severally  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication.  ' 
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The  Chairman  of  the  Library  Comnaittee  asked  farther  time  to 
prepare  his  report,  which  was  granted. 

It  was  voted  that  when  the  meeting  adjourns  it  be  for  two  weeks, 
and  that  the  Secretary  notify  the  Chairmen  of  Committees  who 
have  not  presented  their  reports,  and  all  others  from  whom 
reports  are  due,  of  this  action. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee,  reported 
that  the  Committee  had  given  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  plans  for 
a  new  building,  until  now  they  meet  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  Committee.  Two  estimates  of  cost  have  been  made ;  the  first, 
based  on  the  cost  of  materials  at  the  time  the  building  was 
authorized,  showing  that  it  could  then  have  been  built  for  the 
amount  appropriated  by  the  Society ;  the  second  estimate,  made 
lately,  is  much  higher,  so  that  the  Committee  have  decided  to 
postpone  further  consideration  of  the  subject  until  March. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  a  statement  of  the  changes  made 
in  the  Schedule  of  Prizes  for  1900  from  that  of  1899  had  been 
printed,  and  that  copies  were  on  the  table  for  distribution. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  for  membership  in  the  Society,  were  on  bal- 
lot duly  elected : 

William  Tract  Eustis,  of  Brookline. 
Henry  G.  Jordan,  of  Hingham. 
Isaac  H.  Locke,  of  Belmont. 
Miss  Ellen  F.  Mason,  of  Boston. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  December  16. 


BUSINESS   meeting- 
Saturday,  December  16,  1899. 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  on  Saturday  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the  chair. 

William  Wallace  Lunt,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Plants, 
presented  the  Annual  Report  of  that  Committee. 

Joseph  H.  Woodford,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, presented  the  Annual  Report  of  that  Committee. 
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Mr.  Woodford  also  presented  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Gardens. 

William  E.  Endicott,  Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee,  pre- 
sented the  Annual  Report  of  that  Committee. 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Lectures  and 
Publication,  presented  the  Annual  Report  of  that  Committee. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Forestry  and  Roadside  Improvement,  presented  the  Annual  Report 
of  that  Committee. 

Henry  L.  Clapp,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  School  Gar- 
dens and  Children's  Herbariums,  presented  the  Annual  Report  of 
that  Committee. 

The  above-mentioned  reports  were  accepted  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Publication. 

Further  time  was  granted  to  the  Fruit  Committee  and  the  Dele- 
gate to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  prepare  their  reports. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 


REPORT 


or  THE 


COMMITTEE    ON    PLANTS, 

*  FOB  THE  YEAR  1899. 


Bv  WILLIAM  WALLACE   LUNT,  Chairman. 


Your  Committee  present  the  following  report  with  mingled 
feelings  of  pride  and  gratification  at  the  excellence  of  the  exhibi- 
tions made  during  the  year  now  drawing  to  a  close.  Pride,  at  the 
number  of  "new  and  rare"  plants  shown  before  the  Society  for 
the  first  time,  and  gratification  at  the  renewal  of  interest  of  many 
of  the  older  exhibitors,  who,  with  those  of  more  recent  date,  are 
materially  aiding  your  Committee  itr  presenting  a  very  creditable 
display  nearly  every  Saturday  as  well  as  at  the  regular  exhibitions. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Establishing  Prizes,  held  a 
year  ago,  ways  and  means  were  discussed  to  bring  out  a  more 
extended  exhibition  of  plants  new  to  cultivation,  such  as  recently 
discovered  species,  hybrids  between  existing  kinds,  etc.,  and  a 
revival  of  the  Orchid  exhibits  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  there 
having  been  a  lamentable  falling  off  in  these  particular  classes,  as 
well  as  in  the  class  for  "  Groups  of  Docorative  Plants." 

Radical  changes  were  proposed,  but  their  advocates  found  them- 
selves in  a  hopeless  minority,  and  the  matter  was  allowed  to 
remain  dormant  until  after  the  death  of  the  late  Chairman  of  this 
Committee,  Azell  C.  Bowditch,  whose  long  and  varied  experience 
and  conservative  conduct  of  affairs  had  done  much  to  establish 
that  prestige  for  which  your  Committee  on  Plants  has  long  been 
noted. 
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Notwithstanding  this,  criticism,  in  some  cases  just,  had  been 
frequent,  and  it  was  to  answer  this  criticism  that  the  radical 
change,  before  mentioned,  was,  in  a  measure,  inaugurated  when 
your  Committee,  as  now  constituted,  commenced  their  duties  some 
nine  months  ago,  the  results  certainly  being  beyond  anything  antic- 
ipated ;  there  having  been  not  less  than  three  new  Palms,  fifty-five 
new  Orchids,  and  seventeen  new  varieties  of  Dipladenias  ex- 
hibited for  the  first  time :  this  Society  having  the  honor  of  recording 
many  of  them  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Your  Committee  may,  therefore,  assume  that  their  departure 
from  some  of  the  old-time  customs,  and  their  endeavors  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  in  matters  horticultural,  have,  in  a  measure, 
been  successful,  and  that  a  continuance  of  this  discriminating  and 
liberal,  though  not  extravagant^  policy  in  the  future,  may  bring  forth 
equal  if  not  better  results  the  coming  year. 

It  gives  your  Committee  much  pleasure  to  acknowledge  tlie 
courtesy  of  Oakes  Ames,  in  placing  at  their  disposal  for  consulta- 
tion and  reference  his  unequalled  records  and  herbarium,  which 
have  been  of  inestimable  value  in  determining  not  a  few  of  the 
varieties  placed  on  exhibition  under  other  than  theh*  correct  names. 

While  there  is  still  hope  for  improvement  in  the  grouping  and 
arrangement  of  exhibits,  it  is  certain  that  more  attention  than  for- 
merly, is  paid  to  artistic  details,  and  this  was  apparent  at  the 
Spring,  Rose  and  Strawberry,  and  Chrysanthemum  Exhibitions. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  would  offer  the  following  sug- 
gestions :  — 

1.  That  in  future,  exhibitors  of  groups  of  plants,  pay  more 
attention  to  correctly  marking  the  name  of  each  variety  upon 
plants  exhibited,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

2.  That  they  pay  more  attention  to  properly  finishing  off  the 
border  of  their  exhibits,  screening  from  view  the  lower  row  of 
pots  and  boxes  used  as  plant  stands,  labelled  with  remedies  for 
every  ill  that  ^^fiesh  is  heir  to,"  suggesting  to  the  disappointed 
exhibitor  a  possible  balm  for  his  wounded  feelings. 

3.  That  the  proper  authorities  make  some  provision  for  the 
recognition  of  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  gardeners  who  have  ex- 
erted their  skill  and  knowledge  to  perfect  for  their  employers 
the  magnificent  specimen  plants  that  are  shown  throughout  the 
year  at  our  exhibitions. 


Cattleya  \  Harpyana.  Young's  Var, 
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It  may  not  be  oat  of  place  at  this  time  to  make  some  mention  of 
the  weekly  exhibits  of  James  E.  Rothwell  (John  Mutch,  gar- 
dener), and  H.  A.  Wheeler,  who  have  done  much  toward  making 
our  Saturday  displays  interesting  and  successful. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  your  Chairman  would  here  acknowledge 
his  personal  obligations  to  the  members  of  his  Committee,  who, 
though  making  horticulture  a  profession,  have  accorded  him  that 
generous  treatment,  which,  as  an  amateur,  he  hardly  expected, 
but  which,  on  better  acquaintance,  he  finds  they  willingly  give  to 
those  who  labor  for  the  Goddess  Flora. 

Among  the  exhibits  of  rare  botanical  interest  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following :  — 

August  5. —  Display  of  Botanical  Orchids  by  Oakes  Ames 
(IL  M.  Grey,  gardener)  which  were  awarded  Honorable  Mention. 

August  19. —  CcUtleya  Hardyana  by  Oakes  Ames,  a  most  in- 
teresting variety,  it  having  the  influence  of  the  Dowiana  parent 
entirely  obliterated.  The  Committee  asked  that  it  be  shown  again. 
It  received  the  award  of  Honorable  Mention. 

September  9. —  Cypripedium  KimbaUianum^  by  Oakes  Ames, 
a  supposed  natural  hybrid  between  C  Mothschildianum  and  C 
Dayanum^  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit. 

November  4. —  Display  of  six  new  varieties  of  Anoectochilus,  by 
William  Duckham,  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  awarded  a  Silver  Medal. 

Among  the  general  exhibits  were  the  following : — 

February  1 1 . —  Six  varieties  of  Cymbidium  eburneo-ZiOwianumj 
raised  and  exhibited  by  George  McWilliam,  they  being  of  excep- 
tional merit  as  an  American  production.  They  were  awarded  the 
Society's  Gold  Medal. 

April  8. —  Deutzia  (hybrid)  LemoineiU  introduced  by  James 
Comley,  a  pleasing  improvement  which  was  awarded  a  gratuity. 

April  22. —  Dendrobium  densiflorum^  a  magnificent  specimen, 
bearing  sixteen  racemes  of  beautiful  flowers,  and  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  superior  cultivation  bestowed  upon  it  by  its  grower, 
Edward  Butler,  who  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal. 

May  6. —  Areca  Ilsemanni  and  Licuala  Jeanenceya^  exhibited 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country  by  Jason  S.  Bailey  (William 
Donald,  gardener)  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  and  First  Class  Cer- 
tificate of  Merit,  respectively. 
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RHODODENDRON   SHOW. 

June  7  and  8. 

MUtonia  Bleuana  var.  nobUor^  by  H.  H.  Hunnewell  (Frederick 
L.  Harris,  gardener)  exhibited  here  for  the  first  time  and  awarded 
a  Silver  Medal. 

July  1. —  Dipladenia  BoUviensiSy  grown  as  a  dwarf  bedding 
and  decorative  plant,  by  George  Mc William,  deemed  worthy  of  a 
Silver  Medal. 

July  15. —  Linoapadix  Petrickiana^  by  Jason  S.  Bailey  (Wil- 
liam Donald,  gardener),  first  time  exhibited, —  a  Silver  Medal. 

August  12. —  Three  specimen  plants,  distinct  varieties  of  the 
rare  Cattleya  Hardyanay  the  varieties  being  Trenton  var.. 
Young's  var.,  and  var.  Roeblingiana,  exhibited  by  C  G.  Roe- 
bling  (H.  T.  Clinkaberry,  gardener),  Trenton,  N.  J.  They  were 
awarded  the  Appleton  Gold,  and  Society's  Silver  and  Bronze 
Medals,  respectively.  Also  Cattleya  chrysotoxay  a  fine  specimen 
of  superior  cultivation,  by  Bayard  Thayer  (James  Brydon,  gar- 
dener), a  Silver  Medal.  Seldom  have  four  finer  varieties  of 
Orchids  been  displayed  at  one  time  in  the  halls  of  this  Society, 
and  it  gave  an  impetus  to  the  orchid  culture  which  has  been  very 
appreciably  felt  by  growers  in  the  increased  demand  for  finer 
varieties. 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION    OF    PLANTS    AND    FLOWERS. 

August  30  and  31. 

Display  of  hybrid  Dipladenias  raised  by  Geoi^e  McWilliam, 
who  began  in  1 883  to  experiment  with  these  plants,  and  for  the 
past  sixteen  years  has  labored  incessantly  to  bring  to  perfection 
the  remarkable  specimens  exhibited,  which  for  size  and  gorgeous- 
ness  of  color  are  surpassed  by  but  few  plants.  They  were  awarded 
the  Society's  Grold  Medal.  There  was  also  exhibited  by  E.  O. 
Orpet,  an  American  raised  seedling  Laelia  nigrescens^  a  hybrid 
between  L.  pumda  and  L.  tenebrosa^  partaking  strongly  of  the 
latter  parent,  though  lighter  in  color.  It  was  awarded  a  First 
Class  Certificate  of  Merit. 

September  2S.— Laelio-Cattleya  Catherine  L.  Whitin  (G.  ffar- 
rison%(fXL.  purpurata)^  an  American  seedling  raised  and  exhibited 
by  George  McWilliam  and  believed  to  be  the  first  plant  of  this 
cross.     It  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal. 
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ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Sbptbmber  28  AHD  29. 

Cattleya  Portia  (C  BowringianaXC.  labiata^)  by  E.  O.  Orpet, 
a  pretty  hybrid  partaking  io  a  marked  degree  of  the  characteristioB 
of  (7.  Botoringiana^  thoagh  the  flowers  are  larger  and  more  intense 
in  coloring :  your  Committee  considered  it  an  improvement  and  it 
was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit. 

October  21. —  CcUtleya  Mantinii  yar.  nobilor  (C  Bovnringianaj 
Y&T.  floribunda  colorcUaXC,  Dotoiana  var.  aurea)  by  Oakes  Ames 
— a  fine  richly  colored  hybrid  showing  Jost  enough  of  its  Dowiana 
parentage  in  the  labellam  to  make  it  a  much  desired  acquisition. 
Awarded  a  Silver  Medal. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM   SHOW. 

NOVEMBKR   7,  8,  9    AND    10. 

It  is  no  easy  task  for  yonr  Committee  to  describe  properly  dis- 
plays made  by  the  several  exhibitors,  for  where  such  skill  is  shown 
by  all  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  give  one  more  credit  than 
another.  The  Chrysanthemum  plants  shown  were  of  such  excel- 
lence that  the  award  for  First  Prize  for  twelve  named  plants,  judged 
by  points,  was  a  matter  of  much  consideration,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 
(John  Barr,  gardener) ,  finally  carrying  off  the  prize  with  the  follow- 
ing varieties : 

Arethusa.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Constable. 

Charity.  Mrs.  Weeks. 

lora.  Mutual  Friend. 

Miss  G.  Bramhall.  Red  Warrior. 

Miss  Georgianna  Pitcher.      Silver  Cloud. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Freeman.  The  Bard. 

Jason  S.  BaUey  was  a  close  second  with : 

Arethusa.  Ivory. 

Black  Hawk.  John  Shrimp  ton. 

Garza.  Major  Bonaffon. 

Golden  Gate.  Miss  Agnes  Dalscon. 

Golden  Trophy.  Mutual  Friend. 

lora  The  Bard. 

Walter  Hunnewell  and  E.  S.  Converse  took  third  and  fourth 
prizes  respectively.  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney  also  took  Firsts  in  the 
following  classes : 
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Three  Japanese  Incurved,  Three  Reflezed,  Specimen  Inctfrved, 
Specimen  Reflezed,  and  Specimen  Pompon. 

The  Botanic  Garden  of  Harvard  University  made  a  pleasing 
exhibit  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  (some  siztj  plants  being 
in  the  display)  and  nineteen  plants  of  Chrysanthemums  upon  the 
stage  in  the  Upper  Hall,  both  adding  very  materially  to  the  color 
effect  and  success  of  the  ezhibition,  though  not  entered  in 
competition. 

Much  interest  was  created  by  some  pretty  little  Chrysanthemum 
plants  grown  to  bush  form  by  T.  D.  Hatfield,  gardener  to  i Walter 
Hunnewell,  they  being  all  that  could  be  desired  as  plants  for  house 
decoration. 

November  25. — Cymbidium  Wlnnianum  and  CcUtleya  Chacoen" 
sis^  var.  virginaliSy  were  shown  for  the  first  time  here  by  Oakes 
Ames  (R.  M.  Grey,  gardener.)    Each  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal. 

December  25. — Cypripedium  insigne  var.  cUrinum^  and  Cypripe- 
dium  Deedmanianum^  ((?•  SpicerianumXO*  CJunnberlainianum) 
were  shown  by  Oakes  Ames,  each  receiving  a  First  Class  Certifi- 
cate of  Merit.  There  were  also  ezhibits  of  Orchids  by  James  E. 
Rothwell  (J.  Mutch,  gardener),  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner  (William 
Thatcher,  gardener)  and  H.  A.  Wheeler.  This  ezhibition  being 
something  of  a  twentieth  century  innovation,  upon  its  success  or 
failure  depended  its  retention  upon  the  Schedule  in  future,  but 
for  obvious  reasons  the  Committee  would  recommend  it  be  made 
a  month  later,  in  January. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  Prizes  and  Gratuities  during 

the  year  was $2,000  00 

Prizes  and  Gratuities  have  been  awarded  amounting 

to 1,815  00 


Leaving  a  balance  of $185  00 

out  of  which  Medals,  etc.,  are  to  be  paid  for. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  Wailacje  Lunt,  . 
James  Wheeler,  )    Committee 

Wm.  J.   Martin,  #» 

Arthur  H.  Fewkks,  V      Plants. 

Robert  Cameron,  J 
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PRIZES    AND   GRATUITIES    AWARDED    FOR  PLANTS. 

1899. 

Jakuabt  7. 

Primula  Sihbnsis. —  Six  plants  in  not  lese  than  six-inch  pots : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney                  3  00 

Third,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 2   00 

Prucula  8TBXXATA. —  Six  plants  in  not  less  than  six-inch  pots : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney    .                 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 2  00 

Primula  obcoitioa  Hybrids. —  Six  plants  in  not  less  than  six-inch  pots : 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 8  00 

• 

OrcUuitie*:  — 

Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  .        .  1  00 

••        "     *«        •»          Primulas 2  00 

Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney,                ** 2  00 

Edward  J.  Mitton,  CkUUeya  ipeciositsima 1  00 

Jakuart  21. 
OrcUutiiea:  — 
Walter  E.  Coburn,  Fifteen  plants  Primula  Sinensis  .  3  00 

James  E.  Rothwell,  Cypripedium  signatum  CeUypso  1  00 

**      **  **  **  I^ucienianum  superbum       .         .         1  00 

Febbuaby  4. 

Fbbbsias. —  Six  pots  or  pans  : 

First.  Charles  H.  Souther   . 5  00 

Oraiuiites:  — 

Charles  H.  Souther,  Begonia  incamaia  (improved)  2  00 

Harvard  Botanic  Garden,  Collection  of  Orchids  and  Freesias   .         .  10  00 
Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Display  of   Primula  Sinensis  and    Erica 

melanthera 4  00 

George  McWilliam,  Display  of  Seedling  Cypripedinms      .        .  2  00 

H.  A.  Wheeler,              "         **  Orchids     .         .         .         .         ...  1  00 

Febbuaby  11. 
OratuHy:  — 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Whitin  (William  McAllister, gardener),  Specimen  Dendro- 

bium  nohile ...         8  00 

Fxbbuary  18. 
Oraiuities:  — 
Edward  J.  Mitton,  Two  plants  of  Cattleya  Triana  .         .         6  00 

James  E.  Rothwell,  Cypripedivm  LeeanumyY&r.  Afasareelianum   .         2  00 
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March  4. 
Gratuities: — 
Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Display  of  Cyclamen  and  Violets  .  5  00 

James  E.  Roth  well,  Oncidium  tigrinum 1  00 

Harvard  Botanic  Garden,  Display  of  Orchids 10  00 

March  18. 
Oratuiiy: 
James  £.  Rothwell,  Sophronitis  grandiflora   .  .         .        .         1  00 

SPRING   EXHIBITION. 

March  21,  22,  23  and  24. 
Theodore  Lyynan  Fund. 

Indian  Azaleas. —  Specimen  Plant,  named  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 10  00 

Second,  Dr.  C  G.  Weld 8  00 

Third,  H.  A.  Wheeler 5  00 

Ericas. —  Six,  not  less  than  three  species : 

Second,  Bussey  Institution          .         .                  .     *    .         .         .  4  00 

Society* s  Prizes, 

Orchid. —  Single  plant : 

First,  James  E.  Rothwell 12  00 

Second,  Edward  Butler 10  00 

Third,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Whitin 6  00 

Fourth,  J.  S.  Bailey 4  00 

Stoyb  or  Greknhouse   Plant. —  Specimen  in  bloom  other  than 
Azalea  or  Orchid,  named : 
First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 8  00 

Hardwoodbd  Greenhouse  Plants. —  Four,  in  bloom: 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld  .         .         .        .         .        .         .         .       10  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 8  00 

Climbing  Rose. —  Specimen  plant  in  bloom : 

First,  C.  H.  Souther 8  00 

Hardt  Flowering  Deciduous  Shrubs,  Forced. —  Four,  of  four 
distinct  species,  named : 
First,  Bussey  Institution 6  00 

Hardt  Flowering  Evergreen  Shrubs,  Forced. —  Four,  of  four 
distinct  species,  named : 
First,  Bussey  Institution 6  00 

Cannas. —  Display,  not  less  than  ten  plants,  in  pots : 

First,  James  L.  Little 10  00 

Second,  James  L.  Little 8  00 
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Hasdy  Primbosbs. —  Twelre  plantf  of  distinct  Tmrieties : 

Firrt.  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 4  00 

Hjlkdt  Poltakthubbs. — Twelve  plants  of  distinct  Tarieties : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 6  00 

Second,  Bnssey  Institution 4  00 

Ctclamehs. —  Ten  plants : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Chenej 15  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 12  00 

Third,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 10  00 

Ten  plants  in  not  oTer  seyen-inch  pots : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney g  00 

Third,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 4  00 

Single  plant : 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 4  00 

Third,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 3  00 

CiBERARiAS. —  Six  Varieties  : 

First,  James  Garthley 10  00 

Second,  Charles  H.  Souther 8  00 

Third,  J.  S.  Bailey 6  00 

Fourth,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 5  00 

Three  yarieties : 

First,  James  Garthley 6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 5  00 

Third,  J.  S.  Bailey 4  00 

Single  plant :  v 

First,  James  Garthley 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 3  00 

Third,  J.  S.  Bailey 2  00 

Hyacinths. — TweWe  named  yarieties  in  pots,  one  in  each  pot: 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 6  00 

Second,  Bussey  Institution 4  00 

Six  named  varieties  in  pots,  one  in  each  pot : 

First,  Bussey  Institution 6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 4  00 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse 3  00 

Single  named  bulb,  in  pot : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 2  00 

Second^  Bussey  Institution 1  00 

Three  pans,  not  to  exceed  twelve  inches,  ten  bulbs  of  one  variety 
in  each  pan : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner   .         .                 -         ...  4  00 

Third,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 3  00 

Two  pans,  not  to  exceed  twelve  inches,  ten  bulbs  of  one  variety 
in  each  pan : 
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First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 4  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 8  00 

Single  pan,  not  to  exceed  twelre  inches,  with  ten  bnlbs  of  one 
variety : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 3  00 

Second,  Bussey  Institution 2  00 

Third,  Bussey  Institution 1  00 

Tulips. —  Six  eight-inch  pans,  nine  bulbs  of  one  variety  in  each : 

First,  William  S.  Ewell  &  Son 4  00 

Second,  E.  S.  Converse 8  00 

Third,  Bussey  Institution 2  00 

Three  eight-inch  pans,  nine  bulbs  of  one  variety  in  each : 

First,  William  S.  Ewell  &  Son 8  00 

Second,  E.  S.  Converse 2  00 

Third,  Bussey  Institution ]  00 

Three  ten-inch  pans,  twelve  bulbs  of  one  variety  in  each : 

First,  William  S.  Ewell  &  Son 5  00 

Second,  E.  S.  Converse i  00 

Third,  Bussey  Institution 3  00 

Fourth,  Bussey  Institution 2  00 

PoLTAMTHUS  NARCISSUS. —  Four  seveu-iuch  pots,  four  bulb's  in  each, 
distinct  varieties : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 4  00 

Second,  Bussey  Institution 8  00 

Jonquils. —  Six  pots  or  pans,  not  exceeding  eight  inches,  the  number 
of  bulbs  in  each  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  grower : 

First,  WiUiam  S.  Ewell  &  Son 4  00 

Second,  Bussey  Institution 3  00 

Third,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 2  00 

Naeoissusbs. — Six  eight-inch  pans,  distinct  varieties, single  or  double : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 4  00 

Second,  William  S.  Ewell  &  Son 8  00 

Three  eight-inch  pans : 

First,  Dr.  C.  Q.  Weld 8  00 

Second,  William  S.  Ewell  &  Son 2  00 

Lily  op  the  Vallkt. —  Six  pots  or  pans,  not  exceeding  eight  inches : 

Second,  Bussey  Institution 3  00 

Orocusks, —  Three  boxes,  each  eight  by  twenty  inches,  three  dis- 
tinct varieties : 

First,  William  S.  Ewell  &  Son 8  00 

SeooniU  Bussey  Institution 2  00 

Krrksias.—  Six  j>ots  or  pans  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Wold 8  00 

BoMAN  Htacixtus. —  Six  eight-inch  pans,  ten  bulbs  in  a  pan: 

First.  l)u5S0Y  Institution 3  00 

See^md,  Dr.  0.  G.  Weld 2  00 

Thirvi,  WiUiam  S.  Kwell  &  Son 1  00 
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Gbitbbal  Dibplat  or  Spsiho  Bulbs. —  All  ClMies : 
First,  William  S.  Ewtll  &  Son    .... 
Second,  Bnssey  Institution  .... 


Oraiuiiies : —  • 

E.  S.  CouTerse,  Display  of  Cinerarias 
C.  H.  Sonther,  Display  of  OineraHa  siellata  . 
Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney,  Hybrid  Roses  and  Cinerarias 
James  Garthley,  Display  of  Cyclamens 
Bussey  Institntion,  Forced  Hardy  Plants  and  Shrubs 
Edward  Butler,  Display  of  Orchids  .... 
Tamanaka  &  Co.,  Display  of  Japanese  Plants 
Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Display  of  Hyacinths    . 
Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  Display  of  Hyacinths 


15  00 

IS  00  • 

8  00 

8  00 

12  00 

3  00 

5  00 

5  00 

15  00 

4  00 

2  00 

Apbil  1. 
Oraiutiies : —  i 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Rubus  rosaefolius 

Edward  Butler,  Dendrohiu/m  nohile  . 

H.  A.  Wheeler,  Dendrobium  Wardianum 

Oratuitits : — 

James  Comley,  Deutzia  hyhrida  Lemotnei 
James  B.  Rothwell,  Cypripedtum  Rohelenii 

May  6. 


Pblabooniums. —  Six  named  Show  or  Fancy  varieties,  in  not  less 
than  eight-inch  pots : 

First,  C.  H.  Souther 

Ihdian  Azaleas. —  Six  plants  in  pots,  named  : 

First,  Dr.  C  G.  Weld 

Single  specimen : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Calcbolablas. —  Six  varieties  in  pots  : 

First.  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 

Single  plant : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 

Third,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 

ObchidS. —  Display,  named  : 

First,  James  E.  Rothwell 

Amaryllises. —  Six  pots,  distinct  varieties  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 


2  00 
4  00 
1  00 


5  00 
8  00 


10  00 

8  00 

8  00 

2  00 

10  00 

8  00 

S  00 

2  00 

1  GO 

• 

12  00 

8  00 
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Oratvdties : — 

jMon  S.  Bailey,  Caitleya  Mendelli 1  00 

«    Mrf.  B.  P.  Chenej,  Calceolarias 2  00 

Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  Display  of  Azalea  and  Boronia  elaUor  5  00 

Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  Display   .        .        .        : 4  00 

Charles  H.  Soather,  lyy-leared  Pelargoniums 2  00 

Mat  20. 

Oratuity  :— 
Bea  Brothers,  Display  of  Primula  Sieboldi 2  00 

Mat  27. 

Oratuity : — 
James  E.  Rothwell,  Uropedium  lAndeni 1  00 


RHODODENDRON   EXHIBITION. 

JuNB  7  AMD  8  (^postponed  from  June  1  ami>  2). 

Obchids. —  Display,  arranged  for  effect,  with  foliage  plants,  in  a 
space  eight  feet  by  five  feet : 

First,  H.  H.  Hunnewell 30  00 

Second,  J.  S.  Bailey 26  00 

Third,  J.  E.  Rothwell 20  00 

Oratuities : — 

Mrs.  Walter  E.  Searles,  Boston  Fern 8  00 

Robert  Laurie,  Newport,  R.  I.,  Araucaria  Bidwillii        .  .  3  00 

Edward  Butler,  Caitleya  Oaskelliana 5  00 

Edward  J.  Mitton,  Pelargoniums 8  00 

Dr.  C.  O.  Weld,  Display  of  Pelargoniums  and  Orchids  8  00 

JUKB   10. 
Gratuity : — 
Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  Display  of  Orchids  and  Pelargoniums  .        .       10  00 

ROSE  AND   STRAWBERRY  EXHIBITION. 

JUWB   22  AND   23. 

DicoRATiva  Plants. —  Group,  arranged  for  effect,  coTering  sefenty- 
flve  square  feet : 

■ 

First,  J.  8.  Bailey 30  00 

Second,  E.  S.  CouTerst 25  00 

Orchids. —  Six  plants,  of  six  named  rarieties,  in  bloom : 

First,  James  E.  Rothwell    .  .        .        .  15  00 
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Second,  W.  P.  Winsor 10  00 

Three  plants,  of  three  named  yarieties,  in  hloom : 

First,  W.  P.  Winsor 10  00 

Single  specimen,  named : 

First,  W.  P.  Winsor 6  00 

Second,  W.  P.  Winsor 3  00 

Oraiuiiy : — 
J.  S.  Bailey,  AccUypha  kispida 4  00 

July  1. 

Graiuiiy : — 
Edward  J.  Mitton,  Cattleya  0%ga$ 2  00 

JULT  8. 

Oraimty : — 
Edward  J.  Mitton,  Cattleya  Oaskelliana >  00 

JULT   15. 

Htdbaitoeas. —  Pair,  in  tubs  : 

First,  H.  Dumaresq 15  00 

Second,  H.  Dumaresq         . 10  00 

Single  plant,  in  tub  or  pot : 

First,  H.  Dumaresq 5  00 

AcHiMSNBS. —  Six,  of  six  varieties,  in  not  orer  ten-inch  pans  or  pots : 

First,  H.  Dumaresq 5  00 

Oratuity : — 
Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Display 2  00 


EXHIBITION    OF    AQUATIC    PLANTS  AND    FLOWERS, 

ASTERS,   ETC. 

August  19. 

OUYISJLirDRA   FBKBSTRALIS: 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 4  00 

CAinrAS. —  Collection  of  not  less  than  six  named  rarieties,  grown  in 
pots: 
Third,  Mrs.  John  Jeffries 6  00 

Oratuity : — 
H.  A.  Wheeler,  Epidendrum  vtnotum 1  00 
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ANNUAL   EXHIBITION    OF    PLANTS    AND    FLOWERS. 

August  80  and  31. 
H,  H,  Hunnewell  F'und, 

Haedt  CoMivBROUfl  Trbbs. —  Display  in  pots  and  tabs,  named  : 

First,  Francis  Blake 25  00 

Society* 8  Prizes. 

Palms. —  Pair,  in  pots  or  tabs  not  more  than  twenty-four  inches  in 
diameter : 

Firstf  J.  S.  Bailey 1200 

Fair,  in  pots  not  more  than  fourteen  inches  in  diameter : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 8  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 6  00 

GmBBHHOUSB  Flahts. —  Collection  containing  foliage  plants  of  all 
descriptions,  not  to  exceed  forty  plants,  in  pots  or  tubs : 

First,  J.  8.  Bailey 40  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 80  00 

-  Six  Greenhoase  and  Stove  plants,  of  different  named  varieties, 
two  Crotons  admissible : 

First,  J.  S.  Bailey 25  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 20  00 

Third,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 15  00 

Tablb  Dbgobation. — For  fifteen   covers,   living  plants,  in  one 
receptacle,  only  one  entry  admissible : 

First,  James  E.  Rothwell 10  00 

Second,  W.  H.  Lincoln 8  00 

Third,  E.  J.  Mitton 6  00 

Fourth,  H.  A.  Wheeler 4  00 

Spbcimbn  Flowbrino  Grbbnhousb  Plant. —  Single  named  variety  : 

First,  James  Garthley 8  00 

Second,  James  E.  Rothwell 6  00 

Fuchsias. —  Six  plants : 

Sscond,  Charles  H.  Souther 10  00 

Caladxumb. —  Six  named  varieties : 

First,  Charles  H.  Souther 8  00 

Fbrbs. —  Specimen,  other  than  Tree  Fern  : 

First,  J.  S.  Bailey 4  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 3  00 

Adiantums. —  Four  named  varieties : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 8  00 

Ltoopodb. — Four  named  varieties : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld  6  00 
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Dkacjwab. —  Six  named  rarietiet  : 

First,  J.  S.  Bailej 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Ckotovs. — Twenty-fiTe  planta,  not  leM  than  eighteen  named  rarie- 
ties  in  not  less  than  liz-inch  pots : 

First,  James  E.  Rothwell 

Second,  J.  S.  Bailey 

Third,  Edward  J.  Mitton 

Six  named  Tarieties,  in  not  leM  than  eight-inch  pots : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Second,  W.  H.  Lincoln 

Ctcai>. —  Single  plant,  named : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

Nbpknthss. — Three  plants,  named : 

Second,  Edward  J.  Mitton 

Bboohia  Rcx. —  Six  pots  of  six  Tarietiei : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 

Bboohia  Rbx  Htbridb. —  Collection,  named : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 


GrcUuiiiet : — 

Cakes  Ames,  Caladiums 

J.  M.  Southwick,  Seedling  Begonia,  Woodstock 
James  Comley,  Fourcroya  Lindeni 
£.  S.  Converse,  Display  of  Greenhouse  and  Stove  plants 
Harvard  Botanic  Garden,  Display  of  Orchids    . 
John  Shepard,  Oneidium  Carihagtncnse  . 


Sbptbmbbr  8. 
Gratuity : — 
Edward  J.  Mitton,  Cattleya  IdbicUa 


Sbptbmber  16. 
Oratuiiies : — 
James  E.  Rothwell,  Cyprtpedium  Isabella  and  C,  Josepktanum 
H.  A.  Wheeler,  Cattleya  chrysotoxa 


8  00 

6  00 

18  00 

10  00 

8  00 

10  00 

8  00 

10  00 

8  00 

8  00 

8  00 
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5  00 

15  00 

8  00 

1  00 

2  00 


2  00 
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ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Sbptbmbbr  28  and  29. 

Dkcoratiyb  Plants. —  Display,  not  less  than  forty,  not  to  exceed 
three  feet  in  height,  to  be  arranged  by  the  Committee : 

First,  J.  S.  Bailey 25  00 

Second,  £.  S.  Converse 20  00 

Ogtobbr  28. 
Oratuities : — 

Edward  J.  Mitton,  Oneidium  varieosum 1  00 

H.  A.  Wheeler,  Cattleya  labiata 2  00 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

November  7,  8,  9,  and  10. 

Chhtsanthemums. —  Display  of  twelve  named   plants,  any  or  all 
classes,  distinct  varieties : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 60  00 

Second,  J.  S.  Bailey 40  00 

Third,  Walter  Hunnewell 30  00 

Fourth,  E.  S.  Converse 20  00 

Three  Japanese  Incurved : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 10  00 

Three  Reflezed,  distinct  named  varieties : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 10  00 

Specimen  Incurved,  named  variety  : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 6  00 

Second,  James  Garthley 5  00 

Third,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 4  00 

Specimen  Reflezed,  named  variety : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 5  00 

Third,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 4  00 

Specimen  Anemone  Flowered,  named  variety : 

First,  Walter  Hunnewell 6  00 

Second,  James  Garthley 5  00 

Specimen  Pompon,  named  variety : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney    . 4  00 

Second,  Walter  Hunnewell 8  00 

Twelve  plants,  of  twelve  different  varieties,  grown  to  one  stem 
and  bloom,  in  not  over  siz-inch  pots,  preference  being  given 
to  plants  not  more  than  three  feet  in  height  : 

First,  C.  H.  Souther 8  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 6  00 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse 4  00 

Fourth,  H.  Dumaresq 2  00 

Siz  plants  grown  as  above  but  all  one  color,  Red  : 

First,  Dr.  C  O.  Weld 4  00 

Second,  H.  Dumaresq 3  00 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse 2  00 

White : 

First.  Dr.  C  G.  Weld 4  00 

Second,  E.  S.  Converse 8  00 

Third,  C.  H.  Souther 2  0% 

Pink: 

First,  C.  H.  Souther 4  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 8  00 

Third,  Dr.  0.  G.  Weld 2  00 
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Yellow : 

First.  James  Nieol 4  00 

Second,  James  Nicol 8  00 

Third,  E.  S.  Conyerse 2  00 

Anj  other  color : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 4  00 

Second,  C.  H.  Souther 8  00 

Third,  E.  S.  Conyerse 2  00 

Six  plants  grown  to  bush  form,  in  not  oyer  eight-inch  pots,  with-' 
out  stakes : 

First,  Walter  Hunnewell 8  00 

Second,  Walter  Hunnewell 6  00 

Group  of  Chrysanthemums,  arranged  for  effect,  with  palms  and 
decoratiye  foliage  plants,  limited  to  one  hundred  square  feet : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 25  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 20  00 

Third,  E.  §.  Conyerse 16  00 

Gratuities : — 
Haryard  Botanic  Garden,  Display  (nineteen  plants)  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums      ...........       15  00 

James  Garthley,  Specimen  Chrysanthemum  plant  «  2  00 

Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  Display  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  .  .        8  00 

Haryard  Botanic  Garden,  Display  (sixty  plants)  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 

Lorraine 12  00 

William  W.  Edgar,  Display  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Ferns, 

and  Dracaenas 8  00 

Lager  &  Hurrell,  Summit,  N.  J.,  Display  of  Orchids        .        .        .       15  00 

NOYSMBBB    18. 

Gratuity : — 
H.  A.  Wheeler,  Odontoglossum  crispum 1  00 

NOVBMBBR  25. 

Gratuity : — 
J.  E.  Both  well,  Cypripedium  Charles  Canham  .  .        1  00 

Dbgbmbbb  2. 

Gratuities : — 

J.  £.  Roth  well,  Cypripedium  Leeanum 1  00 

J.  E.  Rothwell,  Odontoglossum  crispum 1  00 

Dbcbmbbr  9. 

Obohids. —  Six  plants,  named  yaritties,  in  bloom : 

First,  J.  E.  Rothwell 15  00 

Second,  J.  E.  Rothwell 10  00 
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Three  plants,  named  varietiei,  in  bloom  : 

First,  J.  £.  Rothwell 10  OQ 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 8  00 

Single  plant,  named,  in  bloom : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 5  00 

Second,  J.  £.  Rothwell i  00 

Oraiuiiy : 
Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Display  of  Primulas 3  00 

SOCIETY'S  GOLD  MEDALS. 

February  11.     George  Mc William  for  Seedling  Cynibidium  ebumeo-Lowior 

num. 
August  80.     George  Mc  William  for  Seedling  Dipladenias. 


APPLETON   GOLD   MEDAL. 


* 


August   12.     C.   G.  Roebllng,    Trenton,  N.  J.,  for    CaitleyaX Hardyana^ 
Trenton  Tar. 

SILVER  GILT   MEDALS. 

January  28.     J.  E.  Rothwell,  for  CypHpediumX  Chapmanix  var.  ruhellum. 
May  27.    J.  E.  Rothwell,  for  CypripediumXAylingii, 

SOCIETY'S   SILVER  MEDALS. 

January  7.     J.  E.  Rothwell,  for  Cyprxpedium  JExul. 

February    4.     George  McWilliam,  for  CyprtpcrfiMmXiToftsontt. 

**        26.     C.  G.  Roebling,  for  CypripediumX Roeblingtanum. 
March  4.    Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  for  Superior  Cultiyation  of  Erica  melan- 

ikera. 
April    15.     George   Mc  William,   for  Cypripedium  X  Mrs.  George  Marston 

Whitin. 
April  22.    Edward  Butler,  for  Superior  Cultivation  of  Dendrohium  denti- 

florum. 
May    6.    J.  S.  Bailey,  for  Areca  Usemanni  (new  palm). 

*^    20.    J.  £.  Rothwell,  for  Cypripedium  leuckochilum  yar.  Roihtoellianuni, 
Rhododendron  Exhibition,  June  7  and  8.     H.  H.  Hunnewell,  for  Miltonia 

Bleuana  Tar.  nobilior, 
July    1.     George  Mc  William,  for  Dipladenia  Boliviensis,  grown  as  a  dwarf 
decorative  plant. 
**    15.    J.  8.  Bailey,  for  Sinospadie  Petrickiana  (new  palm). 
August  12.     C.  G.  Roebling,  for  CaUUyaXIIardyana^  Young's  var. 

(•       «(       Bayard  Thayer,  for  Superior  CultiTation  of  CcUileya  chrysoioxa, 
September  28.     George  Mc  William,  for  Laelio-Cattleya  Catherine  L.  Whitin 
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October  21.     Cakes  Ames,  for  CaiileyaX  Mantiniy  var.  nobilior. 
Norember  4.     William  Duckbam,  for  Display  of  six  new  rarieties  of  Ano«c 

tochilns. 
NoTember  25.     Oakes  Ames,  for  CfymbidiumX  Winnianum. 

*'  '^      Oakes  Ames,  for  Specimen  plant  of  Caitleyfi  ehoeoensis  Tar 

vtrgincUts. 
December  23.    W.  A.  Manda,  Orange,  N.  J.,  for  Cypripedium  insxgne  Tar. 

Mrs.  Gkorge  B.  Wilson. 

SOCIETY'S  BRONZE  MEDALS. 

May  18.    J.  E.  Rothwell,  for  Display  of  Cypripedium  niveum, 
August  12.     CO.  Roebling,  for  CattleyaX  Jfardyana  Tar.  Roehlingiana, 
NoTember   4.     Cakes  Ames,  for  Cypripedium  insigne  Tar.  Ballae. 
18.     J.  £.  Rothwell,  for  CypripediumX  Fairy  Queen. 


14 


FIRST  CLASS  CERTIFICATES  OF   MERIT. 

January    7.     Oakes  Ames,  for  CypripediumX  Madame  Georges  Truffaut. 
^^        14.     J.  £.  Rothwell,  for  Dendrobium  PhcUaenopsis  Tar.  albens. 
March  4.     Rea  Brothers,  for  Deutzia  discolor  purpureseens, 

*•     •*      W.  P.  Winsor,  Dendrobium  nobile^  Tar.  virginali$» 
Spring  Exhibition,  March  21-24.     Dr.  C.  6.  Weld,  for  Superior  CultlTation 

of  Primula  obconica. 
^*  ^*  W.  A.  Manda,  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  for  Onddium  Saint- 

legerianum. 
April    1.    J.  £.  Rothwell,  for  CypripediumX Lebaudianum, 

**     15.     J.  £.  Rothwell,  for  Cypripedium  Hoihschildianum. 
May    6.     J.  S.  Bailey,  for  Licuala  Jeanenceyi. 

^'  18.  James  Garthley,  for  Superior  CultiTation  of  Zonale  Pelargoniums. 
June  8.  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  for  Superior  CultiTation  of  Milionia  veocillaria. 
August    5.     H.  A.  Wheeler,  for  Superior  CultiTation  of  Onddium  sareodes. 

**'      12.     J.  E.  Rothwell,  for  Laelia  f  Brassavola)  Digbyana, 
Exhibition  of  Aquatic  Plants  and  Flowers,  Asters,  etc.,  August  19.     Mrs. 

John  Jeffries,  for  Nephrolepis  exaltata  (sport) . 
Annual  Exhibition  of  Plants  and  Flowers,  August  80  and  81.    E.  O.  Orpet, 

for  Laelia  nigrescens. 
September    9.     Oakes  Ames,  for  Cypripedium  Kimballianum, 

16.     J.  E.  Rothwell,  for  CypripediumX  Thayerianum. 
28.    J.  E.  Rothwell,  for  Cypripedium XH.  Ballantine. 
*^  "       ZJS^.'RotlkireW^  CypripediumX  Uihleinianum(Allanianum). 

Annual  Exhibition  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  September  28  and  29.     E.  O. 

Orpet,  for  Catileya  Portia  (C.  Bowringiana^  XC.  labiata^J. 
October  21.     Oakes  Ames,  for  Cypripedium  SmithiiX  Lucie  (C.  Lawrencea- 
nv/mX  C.  ciliolare). 
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November   4.    Oakes  Aniei,  for  Batemannia  Buriii. 

'*  ^*     J.  E.  Roth  well,  for  OyprtpediumX  HurreUianum  (C»  Curtisii 

X  C.  Argua) . 
**  **     J.  E.  Rothwell,  for  Cyprtpedium  regcUe  rar.  purpuraium 

^C,  instgne  MauliiXpurpuraium). 
November  25.     J.  E.  Rothvell,  for  Cyprtpedium  Maynardii  (C»  Spiceria^ 

num  XC.  p  urpurat  um ) . 
December  2.     J.   E.   Rothwell,   for    Cyprtpedium  Alcides  (C.   insiqneX. 

C.  hirsutisiimum.j 
December  9.     Oakei  Ames,  for  Cyprtpedium  insigne  var.  eitrinum. 

^^        ^*     Oakes  Ames,  for  Cyprtpedium  Deedmannianum. 
December  16.     George  Mc William,  for  Luculia  gratissima. 


HONORABLE   MENTION. 

January  14.     R.  and  J.  Farquhar,  Begonia  nana  compacta  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 

February  18.     F.  Prideux,  Cineraria  Stellaia,  hybrid. 

March  11.     R.  and  J.  Farquhar,  Cyclamen  Bush  Hill  Pioneer. 

Spring  Exhibition,  March  21-24.    W.  A.  Manda,  Begonia  Vernon,  double. 

April  1.     C.  6.  Roebling,  Cattleya  Triana^  var.  Boehlingiana. 

Rhododendron  Show,  June  7  and  8.     Dr.  C.  6.  Weld,  Seedling  Zonale 

Pelargonium. 
August  5.     Oakes  Ames,  Collection  of  Botanical  Orchids. 
August  19.     Oakes  Ames,  Cattleya  OigasXiffardyana?), 
October  38.     John  Mutch,  CypripediumX  BingUyenae  var.  Longwoodense, 

William  Wallace  Lunt,  \ 

James  Wheeler,  /    Committee 

William  J.  Martin,  >  on 

Arthur  H.  Fewkes,  \      Plants. 

Robert  Cameron,  / 


REPORT 


OF  THS 


COMMITTEE  ON  FLOWERS. 

FOB  THB  YBAB  1899. 


By  J.  WOODWARD  MANNING,  Chairman. 


The  exhibitions  for  the  year  189*J,  although  in  many  instances 
of  sterling  merit,  have  not,  on  the  whole,  been  up  to  the  standard 
of  past  years.  The  peculiar  weather  conditions  through  which  we 
have  passed  seriensly  interfered  with  the  best  efforts  of  our  exhib- 
itors at  the  time  of  the  principal  shows,  and  this  effect  continued 
more  or  less  throughout  the  season.  Taking  the  exhibitions  in 
their  chronological  order,  our  report  would  be  as  follows : 

During  January  the  usual  classes  of  exhibits  were  brought  in 
and  the  more  noteworthy  were  those  of  Oakes  Ames,  on  the  7th, 
of  a  spike  of  Cattleya  chocoensis  alba  which  was  particularly 
beautiful  in  its  purity  of  color,  and  of  which  your  Committee  made 
Honorable  Mention. 

On  January  21,  J.  £.  Rothwell  made  an  exhibit  of  Laelia  anceps 
var.  BaJlentinianum. 

During  the  Carnation  and  Orchid  Show  of  February  4,  the  new 
Carnation  Olympia,  from  John  N.  May,  of  Summit,  N.  J., 
received  a  First  Class  Certificate  and  the  new  Carnation  Melba 
was  given  Honorable  Mention.  The  balance  of  the  month  was 
taken  up  with  the  usual  variety  of  exhibits  and  the  more  note- 
worthy awards  were  those  of  a  gratuity  to  James  E.  Rothwell,  for 
a  fine  spike  of  Cattleya  Trianae  var.  Backhousiana  and  to  the 
Harvard  Botanic  Garden  for  a  fine  display  of  Toxicophlaea 
gpectabilia. 
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SPRING   EXHIBITION. 

March  21,  22,  28,  and  24. 

There  was  less  competdtion  at  this  show  than  in  past  years,  and 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  were  shown  by  few  exhibitors  only.  The 
Carnation  exhibit  was  closely  contested  and  Violets  were  shown 
to  the  best  possible  effect.  The  new  white  Carnation  Marquis, 
shown  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Marquisee,  was  very  noteworthy  and  was 
awarded  the  Society's  Silver  Medal.  At  the  same  exhibition 
Kenneth  Finlayson  displayed  Ihe  new  crested  form  of  Cyclamen 
Persicuniy  for  which  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit  was  given. 

April  1,  Hon.  C.  G.  Roebling,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  exhibited 
Cypripedium  viUosum  giganteum^  of  which  Honorable  Mention 
was  made  by  the  Committee. 

May  6,  James  E.  Rothwell  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate 
of  Merit  for  superior  culture  of  PhcUaenopsia  grandiflora. 

RHODODENDRON   SHOW. 

June  7  and  8. 

Rhododendrons,  in  the  June  exhibits,  had  suffered  very  severely 
from  drought  and  while  the  exhibits  were,  in  the  main,  very  com- 
mendable, yet  as  compared  with  previous  years  they  could  hardly 
be  considered  superior.  At  the  exhibition  of  June  7  and  8,  Her- 
bert Dumaresq  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit  for 
a  particularly  noteworthy  display  of  Bougainvillea  spectc^ilis. 

P^ONY   SHOW. 

June  10. 

This  was  very  effective  and  gave  added  evidence  of  the  increase 
in  popularity  and  value  of  this  thoroughly  hardy  class  of  flowers. 
The  display  of  blooms  arranged  for  effect  in  the  Society's  vases 
called  forth  great  admiration,  and  in  many  ways  was  considered 
fully  as  satisfactory  as  similar  exhibits  that  are  made  later  in  the 
season  with  Chrvsanthemums. 
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ROSE  EXHIBITION. 

JuKK  22  Axu  23. 

Unfortanately  the  drought  had  so  seTerely  interfered  with  the 
growth  of  Roses  that  the  Rose  Exhibition  was  in  many  respects  a 
failure.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  remarkable  display  made  by  the 
Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay,  the  exhibition  would  hardly  hare 
warranted  opening  the  doors.  Under  the  cireumstanceSf  the 
above-named  exhibitors  practically  swept  the  prizes  throughout 
almost  every  class  scheduled.  At  this  exhibition  Jackson  T. 
Dawson  displayed  vases  of  Hybrid  Roses,  crosses  between  Bosa 
WichurcUana  and  older  garden  forms.  Among  these  crosses,  one 
between  JRosa  Wichuraiana  and  Rosa  Indica  camea  was  particu- 
larly noteworthy  and  was  granted  a  Silver  Medal  by  your  Com- 
mittee. Another  simUar  cross,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dawson  under 
the  name  of  William  Eagan  was  granted  a  First  Class  Certificate 
of  Merit. 

July  1 ,  among  the  many  displays  of  Roses  shown  by  the  Heirs 
of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay,  was  a  new  seedling  Rose,  a  cross  between 
Hosa  Wichuraiana  and  Baroness  Rothschild,  which  was  given  a 
Silver  Medal  by  your  Committee. 

The  Exhibition  of  Hollyhocks  on  the  8th  of  July  was  not  up  to 
the  standard,  owing  to  the  severe  killing  that  had  been  suffered 
by  the  plants  during  the  previous  winter. 

July  29,  Hicks  Arnold  made  a  display  of  Cattleya  Hardyana^  a 
choice  species  of  extremely  high  merit  for  ornament,  for  which 
a  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  by  the  Society.  At  this  same  exhib- 
ition, a  very  remarkable  display  of  seedling  Dipladenias  was 
made  by  George  McWilliam  of  Whitinsville,  Mass.  Among  the 
differing  varieties  shown,  a  Silver  Gilt  Medal  was  awarded  the 
variety  George  M.  Whitin,  a  Silver  Medal  to  the  variety  Mrs. 
George  McWilliam,  and  a  Bronze  Medal  to  the  variety  Miss  Lois 
H.  Whitin.  Perennial  Phloxes  were  first  exhibited  July  29  and 
continued  to  be  a  very  prominent  feature  of  the  exhibits  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  summer  and  autumn. 

August  5,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for 

Watsonia  Ademei^  and  James  F.  Harlow  was  given  a  First  Class 

Certificate  of  Merit  for  each  of  the  new  Gladiolii,  Mme.  Desbordes 
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Valmore  and  Baron  Jos.  Hulot.  James  E.  Roth  well  was  given  a 
First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit  for  superior  culture  of  Cypripediiim 
Frau  Ida  Brandt  and  C  Edwardii  var.  auperhum  superbiens  and  (7. 
Fairieanum. 

EXHIBITION  OF    AQUATIC    PLANTS   AND    FLOWEllS. 

August  19. 

The  exhibition  of  Aquatics  was  not  as  satisfactory  this  season 
as  in  past  years.  This  was  accounted  for  in  some  instances  by 
the  severe  drought .  influencing  the  level  of  the  ponds  to  such  an 
extent  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  satisfactory  blooming  of 
aquatics.  Bayard  Thayer  was  granted  a  Silver  Medal  for  Nym- 
phaea  Brydonacea  elegans  and  the  Henry  A.  Dreer  Corporation 
of  Philiadelphia,  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit  for 
Nymphaea  fulva  and  N.  rubra  punctata.  At  the  same  time  E.  G. 
Shaylor  was  granted  a  Silver  Medal  for  Hybrid  Gladioli,  which 
were  particularly  rich  in  their  varied  color,  and  J.  W.  Howard 
received  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit  for  a  vase  of  Giant 
Comet  China  Asters,  a  pure  white  form  of  extraordinary  size  and 
strong  growth ;  also  for  China  Aster  Daybreak,  a  variety  of  a 
most  charming  rich  shade  of  pink  and  of  firat-class  quality  and 
size. 

ANNUAL    EXHIBITION    OF    PLANTS    AND    FLOWERS. 

August  30  and  31. 

From  the  middle  of  August  until  hard  frosts  Dahlias  were  the 
showiest  features  of  the  exhibitions,  and  the  display  of  Dahlias  at 
the  Annual  Exhibition  was  in  many  respects  a  revelation  of  the 
worth  of  this  flower.  There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  blooms  and  also  a  greater  rauge  of  color  as  compared 
with  previous  years.  The  Dahlia  Show  was  most  admirably  stage4 
by  the  competitors  and  the  competition  was  extremely  close. 
Altogether,  it  was  probably  the  most  successful  of  any  class  of 
flowers  during  the  past  season.  In  connection  with  the  Dahlia 
Show,  a  most  admirable  exhibition  of  Perennial  Phloxes  was  made 
by  Rea  Brothers,  showing  the  great  improvement  in  the  size  of 
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the  flowers  and  their  range  of  color.  Cornelias  Vanderbilt,  of 
Newport,  R,  I.,  made  a  very  effective  display  of  named  Montbre- 
tias,  Besseras,  and  Acidantheras,  and  at  this  exhibition  Oakes 
Ames  gave  us  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  displays  of  aquatics 
made  daring  the  season.  James  Brydon  was  awarded  Honorable 
Mention  for  his  new  variety  of  Nympheea  called  Aretbusa. 

Daring  September,  Dahlias  continued  to  be  shown  in  great  pro- 
fasion  and  the  desirability  of  extending  the  scheduled  awards  of 
this  class  of  plants  was  evident. 

September  16,  Frederick  S.  Davis  made  a  display  of  IncarviU 
lea  variabiliSy  of  which  Honorable  Mention  was  made  by  your 
Committee. 

On  the  4th  of  November  H.  A.  Wheeler  was  granted  a  First 
Class  Certificate  of  Merit  for  Zygopetalum  Mackayi  var.  ccei^uleunij 
showing  great  improvement  in  depth  of  color  and  markings  over 
the  old  type. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

November  7,  8,  9,  and  10. 

Competition  was  not  as  close  at  this  exhibition  as  in  past  years. 
The  exhibits  made  by  the  Waban  Conservatories  were  fully  up  to 
the  standard  of  previous  seasons  as  was  also  the  case  with  most 
of  the  other  exhibits,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  competition  as 
compared  with  other  years  the  hall  was  not  as  well  filled  with 
flowers  as  in  other  seasons,  thus  making  a  less  effective  display. 
Competition  for  the  best  arrangement  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the 
Society's  vases  was  close,  and  the  awards,  from  the  reading  of 
the  Schedule,  necessarily  varied  from  day  to  day  according  to  the 
satisfactory  condition  in  which  the  vases  were  maintained  by 
the  exhibitors.  A  change  in  the  Schedule  whereby  the  award  on 
each  particular  day  was  to  be  final  has  been  suggested,  and  proba- 
bly would  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  exhibitors  than  the  past 
method.  The  number  of  competitors  was  less  than  was  hoped, 
bat  there  probably  will  be  a  great  increase  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment. There  were  no  entries  of  any  Seedling  Chrysanthemums, 
which  would  indicate  less  interest  in  their  production  than  in  past 
seasons.  Dr.  F.  I.  Williams  received  Honorable  Mention  for 
Chrysanthemum  Bessie  Jones. 
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Charles  S.  Cooper  was  awarded  Honorable  Mention  for  a  new 
-Carnation  exhibited  under  the  name  of  Crawford.  Other  Honor- 
able Mentions  were  granted  Mr.  E.  F.  Wilson  for  Cosmos  Klon- 
<like  and  John  Cook  for  the  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  Baltimore. 

The  exhibition  of  Hardy  Perennials  throaghont  the  season  has 
been  very  satisfactory  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant features  in  coming  years.  While  severe  weather  conditions, 
it  is  true,  seriously  interfered  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  as 
in  the  past  two  years,  still  an  impetus  for  increased  competition 
will  probably  be  given  with  the  advent  of  better  weather  condi- 
tions in  future  years.  We  presume  that  our  restricted  facilities 
have  been  domething  of  a  discouragement  to  some  exhibitors  and 
feel  confident  that  the  enlarged  accommodations  in  our  new  hall 
will  bring  forth  far  greater  competition  than  ever  in  the  past. 

Herewith  we  append  the  list  of  prizes  and  other  awards  granted 
by  your  Committee  during  this  season.  The  amount  of  our 
appropriation  for  the  year  1899  was  $2,668 ;  the  amount  of  awards 
and  gratuities  was  S2,076,  leaving  a  balance  of  $592,  from  which 
the  cost  of  Medals  and  First  Class  Certificates  of  Merit  and  awards 
iOf  the  Native  Plant  Committee  are  to  be  deducted. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  WOODWARD  MANNING, 

Chairman  Flower  Committee. 
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PRIZES  AND  GRATUITIES  AWARDED  FOR  FLOWERS. 

1899. 

Javoakt  7. 

Fkimula  Snuisis. —  DispUj  of  llftj  or  more  indiTidoal  bloomi : 

First,  Walter  E.  Cobnm 98  00 

Second,  Mn.  John  L.  Gardner 1  00 

FBBB8IA8. — VMe  of  fiftj  spiket : 

First,  Mrs.  E.  M.  GiU S  00 

Second,  W.  N.  Craig 1  00 

Oraiuities :  — 

W.  N.  Craig,  Vase  of  Cypripedium  ituigne 8  00 

James  £.  Eothwell,  Seedting  Varieties  of  Cypripedium  insigne  2  00 

Javuakt  28. 

Gratuities :  — 

James  Comlej,  Display 3  00 

Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill,      '*  2  00 

Fbbkuabt  4. 

Obchids. —  Display  of  named  species  and  varieties,  filling  not  less 
than  twenty  bottles : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 15  00 

Second,  J.  E.  Rothwell  10  00 

ViOLBTS. —  Best  collection  of  varieties,  fifty  blooms  of  each  in  a 
bunch : 

First,  Norris  F.  Comley 4  00 

Cabmatiohs. —  Display  of  cnt  blooms  with  foliage,  not  less  than  six 
varieties,  in  vases : 

First,  William  Nicholson 8  00 

Second,  M.  A.  Patten 6  00 

Third,  S.  J.  Goddard 4  00 

Cambllias. — Display  of  named  varieties,  cat  flowers  with  foliage, 
not  less  than  twelve  blooms,  in  not  less  than  six  varieties : 

First,  James  Comley 4  GO 

Second,  James  Comley 3  00 

Oraiuities :  — 

Walter  E.  Cobnm,  Chinese  Primroses 1  00 

James  Comley,  Display 2  00 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Gill,     " 1  00 

George  McWilliam,  Display 1  00 
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February  11. 

Oratuitiea :  — 

Mrs.  J.  0.  Whitin,  DiBplaj  of  Phadtis  grandifoUus  .  1  00 

J.  E.  Rothwellf  Display  of  Cypripediwm  Harrisii  rar.  superhum    .        1  00 

Jason  S.  Bailej,  Vase  of  Carnations 2  00 

February  18. 

Oraiuitita :  — 

Harvard  Botanic  Garden,  Toxieophlaea  spectabilts   .        .        .  2  00 

James  E.  Roth  well,  CatUeya  Trtanaei  yar.  BdckJiousiana  .  1  00 

Mrs.  £.  M.  Oili,  Display 2  00 

James  Comlej,  '^ 2  00 

Fbbruart  25. 

Oraiuiites :  — 

James  Comley,  Display '8  00 

•  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,     ** 2  00 

March  4. 

Gratuity :  — 
James  Comley,  Display 3  00 

March  11. 
Oratuity :  — 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Display  2  00 

March  18. 
Gratuity :  — 
R,  McMillan,  Vase  of  Mignonette  .       • 1  00 


SPRING  EXHIBITION. 
March  21,  22,  28,  and  24. 

Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses. —  Twelve  blooms,  in  not  less  than  four 
named  rarieties : 

First,  Charles  H.  Sonther 12  00 

Six  blooms,  not  less  than  three  named  varieties  : 

First,  Charles  H.  Souther 6  00 

Twelve  blooms  of  Ulrich  Brunner : 

First,  John  McFarland 10  00 

Tender  Roses  in  Vases. —  Twenty-five  blooms  of  Bridesmaid  : 

First,  WilUam  H.  Elliott .       12  00 

Twenty-five  blooms  of  The  Bride : 

First,  William  H.  Elliott 12  00 

Secomd,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 10  00 
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Cautatiovs. —  Yftie  of  one  hundred  cut  blooms  with  foliage,  not 
leu  than  six  Tarieties : 

First,  M.  A.  Patten 8  00 

Second,  William  Nicholson  ....  .        .        €  00 

Third,  Mrs.  £.  M.  GUI    " 4  00 

Twentj-fire  blooms  of  anj  named  Crimson  Tariety : 
First,  M.  A.  Patten,  for  Ferdinand  Mangold  8  00 

Twenty-fiTe  blooms  of  any  named  Dark  Pink  Tariety  : 
First,  William  Nicholson,  for  Mrs.  F.  Joost  8  00 

Second,  M.  A.  Patten,  for  Mrs.  F.  Joost 2  00 

Twenty-five  blooms  of  any  named  Light  Pink  variety  : 

First,  William  Nicholson,  for  Daybreak 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  for  Daybreak 2  00 

Twenty-five  blooms  of  any  named  Scarlet  variety : 
First,  M.  A.  Patten,  for  Bon  Ton 8  00 

Twenty-five  blooms  of  any  named  White  variety : 

First,  William  Nicholson,  for  White  Cloud  3  00 

Second,  William  Nicholson,  for  Eureka 2  00 

Twenty-five  blooms  of  any  named  Yellow  variety : 
First,  William  Nicholson,  for  Eldorado 3  00 

Twenty-five  blooms  of  any  named  White  variegated  variety : 
First,  William  Nicholson,  for  Mrs.  G.  M.  Bradt  4  00 

Second,  M.  A.  Patten,  for  Mrs.  G.  M.  Bradt  8  00 

Pamsibs. —  Forty-eight  cut  blooms,  not  Jess  than  twenty-four  varie- 
ties, in  flat  dishes : 

First,  Charles  H.  Souther 8  00 

YiOLBTS. —  Bunch  of  one  hundred  blooms  of  Lady  Hume  Campbell : 

First,  H.  Dumaresq     .  9  00 

Bunch  of  one  hundred  blooms  of  Marie  Louise  : 
Second,  A.  A.  Thomdike 2  00 

Bunch  of  one  hundred  blooms  of  any  other  double  variety  : 
First,  W.  L.  Minor,  for  The  Imperial 8  00 

Bunch  of  one  hundred  blooms  of  any  other  single  variety  : 
First,  Harry  S.  Rand,  for  Princess  of  Wales      .  8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  for  La  France  .  2  00 

AiTTURHiNuifs. —  Display  of  not  less  than  three  varieties  : 

First,  Charles  H.  Souther 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  Jeffries 2  GO 

Oraiuities :  — 

James  Garthley,  Cinerarias 2  00 

Peter  Fisher,  Display  of  Carnations 8  00 

Alex.  McKay,  Display  of  Roses 2  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Basket  of  Flowers 2  00 

James  Comley,  Display 8  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,     '* 1  00 
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April  1. 
Qratuity :  — 
Edward  J.  Mitton,  Displaj  of  Gloxinias 8  00 

Apbil  8. 
OratuiiieM :  — 
B.  A.  &  W.  K.  Wood,  Display  of  Violets  8  00 

James  Comley,  Display 2  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,     " 1  00 

April  15. 

OratuiiieM :  — 

James  Comley,  Display 8  00 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Gill,     '* 1  00 

Mrs.  John  Jeffries,  Display 1  00 

April  22. 

Graiuiiies :  — 

George  HoUis,  Display  of  Geraniums 2  00 

James  Comley,  Display 1  00 

April  29. 

Oraiuiiies :  — 

Mrs.  John  JeffHes,  Display  of  Antirrhinnms 1  00 

James  Comley,  Display 8  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,     ** 1  00 

Mat  6. 

Tulips.  —  Forty-eight  blooms,  not  less  than  tweWe  named  varieties : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig 4  00 

Hardt  Narcissusbs. —  Collection  of  fifty  rases  of  not  less  than  ten 
named  varieties : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig 8  00 

Pansibs. —  Forty -eight  blooms,  not  less  than  twenty-four  varieties, 
in  flat  dishes : 
First,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 4  00 

Graiuiiies :  — 

Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  Display  of  Hardy  Narcissuses  4  00 

Harvard  Botanic  Garden,  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  4  00 

W.  S.  Eager,  Vase  of  Carnations 1  00 

James  Comley,  Display 5  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,    '' 1  00 

Mat  13. 

Gratuities :  — 

James  Garthley,  Display  of  Geraniums 2  00 

James  Comley,  Display 4  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,        '' 1  00 
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Mat  20. 

GratuiiieM  :  — 
Mn.  H.  S.  Stanley.  IKspUy  of  Cftcti  and  Bmm                                   .         1  00 
Mn.  E.  M.  GilL  Displaj S  €0 

Mat  27. 
Oraiuiiy  :  — 
Mn.  E.  M.  GUI,  DUplaj 2  CO 

JCVB  3. 

Gratuities  :  — 

H.  H.  Haonewell,  DispUjr  of  Rhododendrons 20  00 

Mrs.  £.  M.  GiU,  DispUy  .' 1  00 

RHODODEXDRON  EXHIBITION. 

JnVB  7   AXD  8    (POSTPOVED  PEOM    JlTHB   1   AVD  2). 

If.  E.  Hunnewdl  Fund. 

ItBO]>oDEKDBO]rB. —  Twelre  distinct  Tsrieties  of  unquestioned  hard- 
iness, named : 

First,  James  Comlej 20  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner    .        ...  15  00 

Six  distinct  Tarieties  of  unquestioned  hardiness,  named : 

First,  James  Comley 10  00 

Six  tender  Tarieties,  named  : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 4  00 

Hakdt  Azaleas,  fboh  Abt  ob  Aix  Classes  —  Fifteen  Tarieties, 
one  Tase  of  each : 

First,  T..C.  Thurlow 8  OO 

TweWe  Tarieties,  one  Tase  of  each : 

First,  T.  C.  Thurlow 4  00 

Cluster  of  trusses,  one  Tarietj : 
First,  T.  C.  Thurlow 2  OO 

Society's  Prizes. 

Tbbb  PfoiriBS. —  Collection  of  single  apd  double  Tarieties,  named :  • 

First,  Mrs.  John  Jeffries 6  OO 

Obbmam  Irises. —  Thirty-six  Tases  of  three  trusses  each,  of  not  less 
than  twelTe  Tarieties : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 4  00 

Habdt  Ptbethbums.—- Display  of  thirty  bottles,  Single  and  Anem-       * 
one-flowered : 
Second,  Rea  Brothers 2  00 
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Orixntal  Poppies. — Display : 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 

Aquilboias. —  Collection,  twentj-fire  vases  : 

Second,  Mrs.  John  Jeffries 

Third,  W.  C.  Winter 

Hardy  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. —  Display  of  not  less  than 
thirty  species  and  varieties,  named,  cut  blooms  or  foliage  : 

First,  T.  C.  Thnrlow 

Second,  Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell 

Vase  op  Flowers  : 

First,  Miss  Hattie  B.  Winter 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill  .  .-       . 

Oratuities :  — 
H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Rhododendrons 
H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Display  of  Rhododendrons    . 
James  Comley,  Rhododendrons 
Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney,  Rhododendrons 
Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Rhododendrons 
F.  W.  Vanderbilt,  Newport,  R.  I.,  Rhododendrons 
T.  C.  Thurlow,  Display  of  Peeonies   . 
Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Display  of  Peonies 
George  HoUis,  Display  of  Paeonies    . 
Rea  Brothers,  Display  of  Pseo^ia  festiva  maxima 
F.  S.  Davis,  Two  vases  of  Paeonies  . 
Mrs.  John  Jeffries,  German  Irises 
Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  I^yrethrums  and  Aquilegias 
Rea  Brothers,  Display  of  Herbaceous  Perennials 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill.  Display   .*.... 
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PjEOny  exhibition. 

June  10. 

Herraceoub  PiBONiES.  —  Collection  of  named  varieties,  double  : 

First,  Kenneth  Finlayson 12  00 

Second,  T.  C  Thurlow 10  00 

Collection  of  named  varieties,  single  : 
First,  T.  C.  Thurlow  .  6  00 

Specimen  bloom : 

First,  T.  C.  Thurlow 2  00 

Second,  Kenneth  Finlayson 1  00 

Vase  of  blooms  on  long  stems,  arranged  for  effect  in  the  Society's 
large  China  vases : 

First,  Mount  Vernon  Nursery 10  00 

Second,  Kenneth  Finlayson 8  00 
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Third,  T.  C-  Tbiiriow 
Fourth,  Mim  H«nie  B.  Winter 

Gnu  ii/y  -  — 
Mrs.  K.  M-.GiU,  Displaj   . 
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3  00 


ROSE  AXD   STRAWBERRY   EXHIBITION. 

JrxK  22  and  ^. 

Special  Prizes^   Theodore  Lyman   Fhttf. 

HAmDT  Roses: — Twentv-fonr   distinct    named   Tarieties«  three   of 
each  Tarietj : 
FinU  Heir*  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Far              ...                           .       25  00 
Second,  Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Faj                                      .         .       30  00 
Third,  Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Faj 15  0i> 

Society^ s  Prizes. 

Sixteen  named  rarieties,  three  of  each  rarietj  : 

First,  Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Faj   . 
Tu'elre  named  rarieties,  three  of  each  : 

First,  Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay    . 
Three  named  Yarieties,  three  of  each: 

Third,  Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay 
Twenty-four  blooms  of  Mme.  Gabiiel  Lnizet : 

First,  Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay     . 
Six  blooms  of  Alfred  Colomb : 

Second,  Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay 
Six  blooms  of  Baroness  Rothschild  : 

Second,  Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay 
Six  blooms  of  John  Hopper : 

First,  Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay    . 
Six  blooms  of  Jubilee : 

First,  Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay    . 
Six  blooms  of  Marshall  P.  Wilder : 

Second,  Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay 
Six  blooms  of  Merveille  de  Xiyon  : 

Second,  Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay 
Six  blooms  of  Mme.  Victor  Verdier : 

Second,  Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay 
Twelve  blooms  of  any  other  variety  : 

First,  Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay    . 

Second,  Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay 

Third,  Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay   . 
Best  single  bloom  of  any  variety : 

First,  Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay 2  00 
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Gbhbbal  Display. —  One  hundred  bottles  of  Hardy  Roses,  bads 
admissible,  each  exhibitor  limited  to  one  entry : 

First,  Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay 

Baskbt  of  Roses. —  Arranged  for  effect,  to  be  shown  the  second  dsy : 

First,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill  

Sweet  Williams. —  Thirty  spikes,  not  less  than  siz  varieties : 

First,  William  C.  Winter    . 

Second,  W.  N.  Craig  ......... 

Third,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner      ...  ... 

Display,  eighteen  yases  of  three  trasses  each  : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

Second,  W.  N.  Craig 

Vase  of  Flowers. —  Best  arranged : 

First,  Mrs.  E.  M.  GiU 

Second,  William  C.  Winter 

Gratuities :  — 
Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay,  Display  of  Roses 
Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  8.  Fay,  Display  of  Roses,  Bank 
Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay,  Bank  of  Roses 
Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay,      *'      *'      ** 
Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay,      '•'■      '^ 
Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay, 
Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay, 
Rea  Brothers,  Display  of  Perennials 
Mrs.  John  Jeffries,  Foxgloves  and  Irises 
Kenneth  Finlayson,  Gloxinias 
James  Comley,  Display 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 
T.  C.  Thurlow, 
W.  E.  Coburn, 
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July  1. 

Haedy  Roses. —  Collection,  named,  not  less  than  twenty-five  varie- 
ties filling  fifty  vases,  one  rose  in  each  vase : 

First,  Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay     .        .         .        .        .        .       15  OO 

Iris  K^mpfbri. —  Six  varieties,  three  of  each,  in  vases  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 8  00 

LiLiUM  GANDiDUH. — Twelve  splkcs  : 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge 2  00 

Campanula  Medium. —  Collection,  not  less  than  fifteen  bottles : 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 4  00 

Sweet  Williams. —  Auricula-flowered,  thirty  spikes   of  not   less 
than  six  distinct  varieties  : 

Second,  William  C.  Winter 2  00 
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DsLPHivnrMS. —  CoUecdon  of  twenty    tpikes,  not   Icm  thmn  dre 
rarieties: 

Fint,  Mn.  John  L.  Gardner 5  00 

OiipUj,  thirty  rases  of  three  spikes  each : 
First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 6  00 

Hakdt  Hbkbacsous  PLAjrrs. — Thirty  bottles: 

First,  Bea  Brothers 8  00 

Second,  W.  N.  Craig 6  00 

Yasb  or  Flowsks: 

First,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 4  00 

Second,  liliss  Hattie  B.  Winter 8  00 

Graiuitie* :  — 

Norris  F.  Comlej,  Display  of  Iris  Ksmpferi 2  00 

E.  S.  ConTerse,  Display  of  Tuberous  Begonias  2  00 

E.  C.  Lewis,  Display  of  Hollyhocks 1  00 

Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay,  Display  of  Crimson  Rambler  Roses    .  S  00 

Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay,  Display 6  00 

W.  N.  Craig,                                    " 3  00 

Rea  Brothers,                                  '' 2  00 

JULT  8. 

Hollyhocks. —  Doable,  tweWe  blooms,  of  twelve    colors,  in  flat 
dishes : 

Second,  Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay 4  00 

Double,  six  blooms,  of  six  colors,  in  fiat  dishes : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig      .  3  00 

Second,  Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay 2  00 

Doable,  twelve  spikes : 

First,  Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay 6  00 

Persnitial  Phloxbs. —  Snffmticosa  or  early- blooming  section,  col- 
lection of  named  varieties : 

First,  Rea  Brothers 3  00 

Vabb  of  Flowbbs. — Best  arranged : 

First,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 4  00 

Second,  liiss  Hattie  B.  Winter 8  00 

Oraiuitiea :  — 

L.  F.  Kinney,  Rhododendron  maximum 1  00 

James  Comley,  *'  " I  00 

James  Comley,  Combreium  purpureum 1  00 

Norris  F.  Comley,  Iris  Kampftri 2  00 

Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay,  Display  of  Roses  5  00 

Rea  Brothers,  Rose  Display 8  00 

Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay,  Display  of  Hollyhocks  4  00 

Urs.  John  L.  Gardner,  ^'        **  '*  1  00 
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W.  N.  Craig,      Display 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,      " 
E.  C.  Lewis,  *» 


JULT   15. 


TuBEROcs  Bbgonias. —  CoUectioD,  arranged  with  their  own*'foliage, 
in  flat  dishes : 

First,  H.  Dumaresq 

Second,  E.  S.  Converse 

Hardi  Aquatic  Flowers. —  Collection,  named  : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

Gratuities :  — 
George  F.  Sylvester,  Hollyhocks 
George  Hollis,  Ipomcea  and  Geraniums 
Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Drummond  Phlox 
Rea  Brothers,  Hardy  Perennials 
Heirs  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay,  Display 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 
W.  N.  Craig, 
E.  C.  Lewis, 
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July  22. 

Hardt  Herbaceous  Plants. —  Thirty  bottles : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig 8  00 

Second,  Rea  Brothers 6  00 

Third,  Julius  Heurlin 4  00 

Vase  of  Flowers. — For  table  decoration  : 

First,  Miss  Hattie  B.  Winter 4  00 

Or  at  ui  ties  :  — 

W.  N.  Craig,  Display  of  Sweet  Peas  and  Phlox  .  .  3  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Display 3  00 

George  Hollis,  '• 2  00 

July  29. 

Perennial  Phloxes.  —  Twelve  named  varieties,  one  truss  of  each  : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig 3  00 

Second,  George  Hollis 2  00 

Antirrhinums.  —  Display  of  thirty  vases,  three  spikes  in  each,  not 
less  than  ten  varieties  : 

Second,  Edward  J.  Mitton 3  00 

Third,  Mrs.  John  Jeffries  2  00 

Oratuities :  — 
Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Phlox 2  00 
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Rem  BroAcTS,  PcrenBiaift :>  CO 

E.  C.  Levis,  Swecc  Ptes ...  1  CO 

W.  N.  Cni^.  DupUj                          3  CO 

Mt«-  E.  M.  GilL    •' 1  C» 


Ahvuais. —  Gencvml  dispUj.  named,  filling  not  leas  tfaaa  ooe  hamlRd 
mod  fiftjboaies: 

Tint.  Mim.  John  L.  Gmrdoer 10  00 

Second,  Mn.  K.  M.  Gill ^  CO 

Third,  Charles  H.  Soother 6  00 

Gratuiiit*  :  — 

H.  H.  Hnnnevell,  Izoni  and  RbcMlodendrons 2  00 

H.  H.  HnnnewelL  DUplaT  of  Orcnids 5  00 

J.  Warren  Clarke  Gladioli 4  tO 

Rea  Brothers,  Hardy  Phlox  in  fifty-slz  rarieties  3  00 

Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Haidr  Phlox 2  00 

George  Holiis,  Displaj  of  Phlox 1  00 

James  Cornier,        ....*. I  ^^^ 

I.  £.  Cobom.  Displaj  of  Pansies 3  00 

Hon.  C.W.Hoitt,  Nashua^  N.H.,  Liliom  auraium  and L.Batemanni^t  2  00 

Norris  F.  Comlef,  Asters 2  OO 

William  C.  Winter,  Dahlias 3  00 

Charles  H.  Souther,  Antirrhinams 1  00 

Jolius  Henrlin,  Displaj 1  00 

ArccsT  12. 

Mohtbbbtia. —  Display  in  vases : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 3  00 

Second,  W.  N.  Craig 2  00 

Pexbhhxa.1.  Phix>xe8. —  Eighteen  rases  of  eighteen  named  rarieties, 
not  exceeding  three  trusses  in  each  rase  : 

First,  Rea  Brothers,    .         .         ^ 5  00 

Second,  George  Mollis         ....                 ...  4  00 

Third,  William  C.  Winter 3  00 

OrcUuHies  :  — 

William  C.  Winter,  Dahlias 3  00 

J.  Henrlin,  Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials 3  00 

Rea  Brothers,  Rudbeckia  Golden  Glow 2  00 

J.  Warren  Clark,  Named  Gladioli 2  00 

J.  Warren  Clark,  Seedling  Gladioli 2  00 

Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Lilium  tigrinum  1  00 

R.  P.  Stmthers,      Display 2  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  GUI,       ^  '^               2  00 

Hon.  C.  W.  Hoitt,       '•               2  00 

James  Comley,             *•*■              2  00 
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August  19. 

Theodore  Lyman  Fund, 

Aquatics. — General  Display  of  Nymphaeas,  Kelumbiums,  Sedges, 
Fapyriis,  and  other  aquatic  plants,  arranj^ed  for  effect,  to  in- 
clude not  less  than  twenty-five  blooms  of^Nymphteas : 
First,  Henry  A.  Dreer  Corporation,  Philadelphia       .        .        .       35  00 
Gladioli. —  Twenty  named  varieties  in  spikes  : 

First,  J.  Warren  Clark, 4  00 

Ten  named  varieties  in  spikes : 

First,  J.  Warren  Clark 3  00 

Six  named  varieties,  in  spikes : 

First,  J.  Warren  Clark 2  00 

Display  of  named  and  unnamed   varieties,   filling  one   hundred 
vases,  arranged  for  effect,  with  any  foliage : 
First,  J.  Warren  Clark        .        .        .  ...  8  00 

AsTBRS. —  Large  Flowered,  of  all  classes,  fifty  vases,  not  less  than 
tweUe  varieties,  three  fiowers  in  each  vase : 

First,  Charles  H.  Souther 6  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Howard 5  00 

Third,  Norris  F.  Comley 4  00 

Truffaut's  Fseony  Flowered,  thirty  blooms,  not  less  than  twelve 
varieties : 

Second,  Charles  H.  Souther 8  00 

Third,  £.  S.  Converse 2  00 

Victoria  Flowered,  thirty  blooms  not  less  than  twelve  varieties : 

First,  Charles  H.  Souther 4  00 

Hardt  HKtBACBOUS  Plants. —  Thirty  bottles  : 

Third,  Julius  Heurlin 4  00 

Oratuiiies :  — 

J.  Warren  Clark,  Collection  of  Gladioli  3  00 

J.  Warren  Clark,  Gladioli  Seedlings 2  00 

William  C.  Winter,      Dahlias 3  00 

Lothrop&Higgins,  "       .  3  00 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Lawrence,        *^ 2  00 

George  Hollis,  Perennial  Phlox 2  00 

Mrs.  John  Jeffries,  Lilies  and  Montbretias 1  00 

Hon.  C.  W.  Hoitt,  Sweet  Peas 1  00 

Henry  A.  Dreer  Corporation,  New  Cannas 2  00 

Henry  A.  Dreer  Corporation,  Fringed  Petunias  .  1  00 

James  Comley,  Lilies  and  Tuberoses 1  00 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Lawrence,  Tropseolums I  00 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Lawrence,  Sweet  Peas  and  Pinks 1  00 

Norris  F.  Comley,  Collection 2  00 

Mrs.  John  Jeffries,  Display .  2  Oo 

R.  P.  Struthers,  *' 1  00 
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W.  N.  Craig,      Display 2  00 

Mri.  E.  M.  GUI,     '' 1  00 

August  26. 

OraiuitieM :  — 

Lothrop  &  Higgins,  Display  of  Dahlias 6  00 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Lawrence,  Gaillardias,  Dalilias,  and  Gladioli   .  2  00 

J.  Warren  Clark,  Seedling  Gladioli 2  00 

Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill,  Display   .        .                 1  00 

I.  £.  Cobnm,             ^^        .        .        .                                          .  1  00 


ANNUAL    EXHIBITION    OF    PLANTS    AND    FLOWERS. 

August  80  ahd  31. 

Dahlias. —  Show,  eighteen  blooms,  named  rarieties : 

First,  Lothrop  &  Higgins 4  00 

Second,  William  C.  Winter  3  00 

Fancy,  eighteen  blooms,  name<1  varieties : 

First,  H.  F.  Bart 4  00 

Second,  H.  F.  Bart 3  00 

Cactus,  twelTe  blooms,  named  varieties  : 

First,  H.  F.  Bart 4  00 

Second,  Lothrop  &  Higgins 3  00 

Third,  H.  F.  Burt 2  00 

Decorative,  twelve  blooms,  named  varieties  : 

First,  Lothrop  &  Higgins 4  00 

Second,  H.  F.  Burt 3  00 

Third,  H.  F.  Burt 2  00 

Show,  Six  blooms,  named  varieties  : 

First,  Lothrop  &  Higgins 2  00 

Second   H.  F.  Burt 1  00 

Fancy,  Six  blooms : 

First,  Lothrop  &  Higgins 2  00 

Second,  H.  F.  Burt 1  00 

Best  single  bloom,  of  any  class,  introduction  of  1897  or  later : 
First,  Lothrop  &  Higgins *      .  .         1  00 

Pompon,  twelve  vases,  of  three  blooms  each,  named  varieties  : 

First,  William  C.  Winter 3  00 

Second,  Lothrop  &  Higgins 2  00 

Third,  Lothrop  &  Higgins 1  00 

Single,  twelve  vases  of  three  blooms  each,  named  varieties : 

First,  William  C.  Winter 2  00 

Second,  William  E.  Endicott 1  00 

General  Display,  all  classes  admissible,    one  hundred   or    more 
bottles : 
First,  H.  F.  Burt 12  00 
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Second,  William  C.  Winter 10  00 

Third,  Lothrop  &  HigginB 8  00 

Foarth,  Mount  Vernon  Nursery 6  00 

Fifth.  WiUiam  H.  Symonds 4  00 

Hardy  Lilies. —  Collection  of  not  less  than  four  named  species  : 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge   ...                 ....  4  00 

Tropaeolums. — Display  with  their  own  foliage,  filling  twenty-five 
vases,  not  over  twelve  blooms  of  one  variety  in  each  : 

First,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cain 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M   Gill 2  00 

Marigolds. —  Display  of  French  and   African,  filling  twenty-five 
vases : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 3  00 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 2  00 

Zinnias. —  Fifty  double,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties : 

First.  E.  C.  Lewis                ....         .         .                          .  3  00 

Second,  £.  C.  Lewis 2  00 

Fifty  single,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties : 

First,  A.  B.  Howard 3  00 

Vase    of    Flowers. —  For  table  decoration,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  exhibition : 

First,  Miss  Hattie  B.  Winter 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill      .......  3  00 

Oratuities :  — 

Cakes  Ames,  Aquatics 15  00 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Loring,  Lilium  auraium 1  00 

Rea  Brothers,  Perennial  Phlox 4  00 

Julius  Heurlin,  Hardy  Perennials 3  00 

C.  Vanderbilt,  Newport,R.I.,Montbretias,  Besseras,  and  Acidantheras  3  00 

Norris  F.  Comley,  China  Asters                  . ' 2  00 

James  Garthley,  Cockscombs 2  00 

Schlegel  &  Fottler,  Cannas                 2  00 

J.  Warren  Clark,  Gladioli                            2  00 

Rea  Brothers,  New  Perennials 2  00 

Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill,  Vase  of  Allamandas 1  00 

E.  S.  Converse,  TubercAis  Begonias 1  00 

James  Comley,  Display      .                          5  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  GilK     ^' 1  00 

September  2. 
(rratuiiies :  — 

Lothrop  &  Higgins,  Display  of  Dahlias 5  00 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Lawrence,  Display   .                                    ....  2  00 

September  9. 

Dahlias. —  Cactus,  twelve  blooms,  named  varieties: 

First.  H.  F.  Burt 3  00 
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* 

Second,  H.  F.  Burt 9  00 

Third,  Lotbrop  &  Higsrint 1  00 

Hekbacbous  Pbrbnhials. — Thirtj  bottles: 

First,  W.  N.  Craig 8  00 

Second,  Julius  Henrlin 6  00 

Tbird,  Rea  Brothers    .                 .       ' 4  00 

Gratuities :  — 

H.  F.  Burt,  Dahlias 1  00 

William  C.  Winter,  Dahlias 1  00 

Lotbrop  &  Higgins,        *^             1  00 

Mrs.  George  Duncan,  Cockscombs 2  00 

E.  L.  Dorr,                             •*             2  00 

Bea  Brothers,  Phlox  and  Sunflowers 2  00 

J.  £.  Clapp,  Chrysanthemum-flowered  Sunflower  1  00 

E.  C.  Lewis,  Marigolds               1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Display 3  00 


Septbmber  16. 

Pbbbhnial  Asters. —  Collection  of  Native  or  Introduced  species 
and  Tarieties : 

First,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 5  00 

Second,  Misses  Eleanor  and  Mollie  Doran  4  00 

Third,  George  HoUis 3  00 

Orhambvtal  FRurrED  Hardt  Trees  and  Shrubs  : — 

First,  Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell  8  00 

Gratuities :  — 

Julius  Heurlin,  Hardy  Perennials 2  00 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Lawrence,  Dahlias 2  00 

F.  A.  Blake,  Begonias 1  00 

Henry  A.  Purdie,  SoUdagos 1  00 

Robert  Manning,  Display 1  00 

September  23. 

Gratuity :  — 
Mrs.  George  Duncan,  Display I  00 

Septeubbr  28. 

Gratuities :  — 

H.  F.  Burt,  Display  of  Dahlias 5  00 

Julius  Heurlin,  Display  of  Herbaceous  Plants 2  00 

Sbptembbr  30. 

Gratuities  :  — 
Lotbrop  &  Higgins,  Cactus  and  Decorative  Dahlias  2  00 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Lawrence,  Dahlias 1  00 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

NOVEMBBR   7,   8,   9,   AND    10. 

JoMxah  Bradlee  Fund. 

Chrtsamtbehums. —  Twenty-flye    blooms    of   twenty-five    distinct 
Tarieties,  named : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Clieney 20  00 

Second,  Arthur  F.  Wbitin 15  00 

Third,  Col.  Charles  Pfaff 10  00 

Six  vases  of  six  named  varieties,  ten  blooms  each : 

First,  Waban  Conservatories 30  00 

Second,  Norris  F.  Comley 25  00 

Henry  A,  Gane  Memorial  Fund* 

For  the  best  twelve  specimen  blooms  of  any  of  the  Seedling  Chrys- 
anthemums originated  by  the  late  Henry  A.  Gane : 

First,  Waban  Conservatories 20  00 

Second,  Norris  Comley 10  00 

Society*s  Prizes. 

Twelve  cut  blooms.  Incurved,  named,  in  vases : 

First,  C.  H.  Souther 8  00 

Second,  £.  S.  Converse 6  00 

Twelve  cut  blooms,  Japanese  Incurved,  named,  in  vases : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 10  00 

Second,  Col.  Charles  Pfaff 6  00 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse 4  00 

Twelve  cut  blooms,  Anemone,  named,  in  vases : 

First,  C.  H.  Souther 8  00 

Second,  Dr.  O.  G.  Weld 6  00 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse 4  00 

Six  cut  blooms,  Incurved,  named,  in  vases  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld                   6  00 

Second,  E.  S.  Converse 4  00 

Third,  C.  H.  Souther 2  00 

Six  cut  blooms,  Japanese,  named,  in  vases  : 

First,  C.  H.  Souther 6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 4  00 

Third,  Edward  Whitin 2  00 

Six  cut  blooms,  Japanese  Incurved,  named,  in  vases  : 

First,  C.  H.  Souther    .         .^ 600 

Second,  Edward  Whitin 4  00 

Third,  Edward  Whitin 2  00 
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Six  eat  bkiooM,  Beflezed,  iwied,  in  TSMt : 

Knt,  C.  H.  Souther €  00 

Second,  Mr*.  B.  P.  Chenej 4  00 

Third,  E.  S.  CooTene f  00 

Six  cvt  blooms.  Anemone,  named,  in  Tseee : 

First,  £.  S.  Conyerte 5  00 

Second,  John  Thomae 4  00 

Third,  C.  H.  Soother S  00 

Twelve  eprajt,  Japanete,   natarallj  grown,  ttemt  twentf-fonr  * 
inches  or  over,  not  lees  than  six  named  Tarieties : 

Second,  Norris  F.  Comlej 3  00 

Twelre  sprays.   Pompons,  natnrally  grown,  stems  twentj-foiir 
inches  or  orer,  not  less  than  six  named  Tarieties  : 
First,  J.  W.  Howard  ........         .4  00 

Twelve  best  varieties,  named,  introdactions  of  the  current  jear  : 

First,  C.  a.  Souther 8  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Howard 0  00 

Vase  of  ten  blooms,  on  long  stems,  Pink,  named : 

First,  Waban  Conservatories 10  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Chenej 8  00 

Third,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 6  00 

Vsse  of  ten  blooms,  on  long  stems,  Bed,  named  : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 10  00 

Second,  H.  Dnmareeq 8  CO 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse 6  00 

Vase  of  ten  blooms,  on  long  stems,  White,  named : 

First,  Waban  Conservatories               10  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 8  00 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse .  6  00 

Vase  of  ten  blooms  on  long  stems,  Yellow,  named  : 

First,  Waban  Conservatories                        10  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 8  00 

Third,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 6  00 

Vase  of  ten  blooms,  on  long  stems,  any  other  color,  named : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Chener 10  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 8  00 

Third,  Col.  Charles  FfalF 6  00 

Vase  of  blooms,  on  long  stems,  arranged  in  the  Society's  large 
China  vases,  to  be  kept  in  good  condition  during  the  exhibi- 
tion : 

First,  Norris  F.  Comley 20  00 

Second,  Col.  Charles  Pfatf 18  00 

Third,  Mrs.  B.  M.  Gill 16  00 

Fourth,  Charles  H.  Souther 14  00 

Fifth,  J.  W.  Howard 18  00 
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If 


OraiiUties :  — 
J.  W.  Howard,  Chiysanthemum  Qlory 
J.  W.  Howard,  Vase  of  Pompon  Chrysanthemumt 
I.  E.  Coburn,  Pansies 
Sewell  Fisher,  Carnation  Saxon 
Wiiiiam  Nicholson,  Carnations 
M.  A.  Patten,  '* 

D.  Carmichael,  ^* 

John  Pritchard,  '* 

Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney,  Display 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 
James  Comlej, 
John  Thomas, 
Alexander  McKay, 
Norris  Comley, 
J.  W.  Howard, 
Dr.  F.  S. 'Williams, 

November  25. 
Oratuities :  — 

Oakes  Ames,  Cattleya  chocoensis 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Display  .... 

James  Comley,         " 

SOCIETY'S   SILVER  MEDALS. 

February  11.     James  Comley,  for  Pttinus  Pseudo-eertisus, 

Spring  Exhibition,  March  21.    E.  L.  Marqnisee,  for  Carnation  The  Marquis. 

Rose  Exhibition,  June  22.     Jackson  T.  Dawson,  for  Rosa  Wu^uraiana  X 

R.  Indica. 
July  1.     M.  H.  Walsh,  for  Rosa  ITtVA uratonaX  Baroness  Rothschild. 
**    29.     Hicks  Arnold,  for  Cattleya  Hardyana, 
*^     «'       George  McWilliam.  fpr  Dipladenia  Mrs.  George  McWilliam; 
August  5.     Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  for  WaUonia  Ademei. 

12.     Bayard  Thayer,  for  Nymphaea  Brydonaeea  elegans. 
19.     E.  J.  Shaylor,  for  GladioU  hybrids. 


3  00 

2  00 

4  00 

1  00 

d  00 

8  00 

2  00 

2  00 

10  00 

6  ( 0 

4  00 

8  00 

8  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

»t 


(( 


SOCIETY'S  SILVER  GILT  MEDAL. 
July  29.     George  McWilliam,  for  Dipladenia  George  M.  Whitin. 

SOCIETY'S  BRONZE  MEDAL. 
July  29.    George  McWilliam,  for  Dipladenia  Miss  Lois  H.  Whitin. 

KELWAY  SILVER  GILT  MEDAL. 
June  10.  Kenneth  Finlayson,  for  eighteen  named  yarieties  of  Petoniaalbtjhra . 

KELWAY  BRONZE  MEDAL. 

Jane  10.     Thomas  C.  Thurlow,  for  eighteen  named  yarieties  of   Paonia 
alhxfiora  (second  prize). 


it       ti 

(i 
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FIRST  CLASS  CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT. 

JmDiiar7  21.    James  E.  Rothwell,  for  Laelia  AnetpM  rar.  BallemiiniaHum. 
Febroaxy  4.    John  N.  May,  of  Snmmit,  N.  J.,  for  Carnation  Olympia. 
Spring  Exhibition,  March  21.    Charles  H.  Souther,  for  Rose  Carmine  Pillar. 
March  21.    Kenneth  Finlayson,  for  Crested  Vyelamen  perticum. 
May  6.    J.  E.  Rothwell,  for  Superior  Culture  of  huUnenaptU  grandijiora. 
Rhododendron  Show,  June  7.    H.  Dumaresq,  for  Bougainviliea  MpectcLhilit. 
Rose  Exhibition,  June  22.    Jackson  T.  Dawson,  for  Rose  William  Egan. 
July  8.     M.  H.  Walsh,  for  Rosa  YTtdkuratan a X Bridesmaid. 
August  5.      James  F.  Harlow,  for  Gladiolus  Mme.  Desbordes-Valmore. 
James  F.  Harlow,  for  Gladiolus  Baron  Joseph  Hulot. 
'^      J.  E.  Rothwell,  for  superior  culture  of  Cypripedium  Frau  Ida 
Brandt. 
^^     ^^      J.  E.  Rothwell,  for    Cypripedium  X  Edwardii  var.  superbum 
auperhieiu. 
Exhibition  of  Aquatic  Plants,  etc.,  August  19.    J.   W.   Howard,  for  Giant 

White  Comet  Aster. 
August  19.    J.  W.  Howard,  for  Aster  Daybreak. 

Henry  A.  Dreer  Corporation,  for  NympluBa  fulva. 
Henry  A.  Dreer  Corporation,  for  Nympkaa  ruhra  punctata, 
October  28.     J.  E.  Rothwell,  for  CypripediumX Brysa  Sedenii  eandidulum 

X  Boissierian  um. 
NoTember  4.     H.  A.  Wheeler,  for  Zygopetalum  MaekfiLii  caeruUum, 

HONORABLE  MENTION. 

January  7.     Oakes  Ames,  for  Catileya  chocoensis  alba, 

February  4.    John  N.  May,  for  Carnation  Melba. 

April  1.     Hon.  C.  G.  Hoebling,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  CypHptdium  viilosum 

var.  giganteum. 
Annual  Exhibition  of  Plants  and  Flowers,  August  30.     A.    B.   Howard,    for 

Verbenas. 
Augufit  30.     A.  B.  Howard,  for  Pefunias. 

(*      **      James  Brydon,  for  Nympbsea  Arethusa. 
September  16.     F.  S.  t)ayi8,  for  In  carvillea  variabilis. 
Chrysanthemum  Show,  November  7.     Dr.  F.  S.  Williams,  for  Chrysanthe- 
mum Bessie  Jones. 
I^ovember  7.     Charles  S.  Cooper,  for  Carnation  Crawford. 
''       ''      E.  F.  Wilson,  for  Cosmos  Klondike. 
^*      **      John  Cook,  for  Rose  Baltimore. 

J.  Woodward  Manning,  \ 

Michael  H.  Norton,         /    Committee 


Kenneth  Finlatson,  on 

Frederick  S. 
James  Com  ley, 


Frederick  S.  Davis,         \     Flowers. 


REPORT 


OF   THB 


COMMITTEE    ON    FRUITS, 

FOB  THB  YEAR  1800. 


By  E.  W.  WOOD,  Chairman. 


Owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  apple  crop  in  1898,  it  was 
hoped  by  the  growers  that  the  trees  which  had  failed  to  produce 
the  usual  crop  on  the  even  or  bearing  year  would  produce  a 
largely  increased  quantity  of  fruit  on  the  present  odd  calendar 
year.  These  hopes  have  been  partially  realized,  as  there  have  not 
been  for  many  years  so  many  apples  shown  at  the  exhibitions  on 
the  off  year  as  during  the  past  season.  It  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  both  grower  and  consumer  if  a  more  even  production  of 
this  most  important  fruit  could  be  secured  in  successive  years. 

Owing  to  dry  weather  or  other  climatic  conditions,  fruits, 
especially  late  fall  and  winter  varieties,  matured  earlier  than 
usual,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep  them  under  ordinary 
conditions  as  in  former  years. 

Pears  have  been  shown  in  about  the  usual  quantity,  but  the 
crop  has  been  below  the  average.  The  market  has  not  at  any 
time  been  oversupplied  with  good  fruit  of  the  desirable  varieties. 

The  exhibitions  during  the  year  have  been  fully  up  to  the  aver- 
age of  former  years  and  have  been  well  attended.  The  Straw- 
berry Exhibition  proved  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  year ; 
more  new  and  promising  varieties  were  shown  than  in  any  other 
class  of  fruits.  It  is  impossible  to  recommend  varieties  for 
general  cultivation  as  they  vary  so  much  when  grown  in  different 
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soils  and  locations.  The  safest  gaide  for  the  grower  would  seem 
to  be  to  test  the  most  promising  varieties  in  his  own  field  or 
garden. 

With  the  exception  of  Strawberries  few  new  f raits  have  been 
shown  deserving  special  mention.  J.  S.  Chase  and  £.  J.  Recanco 
showed  several  varieties  of  seedling  grapes,  some  of  good  quality  — 
but  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  bunches  did  not  compare 
favorably  with  varieties  in  general  cultivation. 

The  dry  season  was  unfavorable  for  fungous  growth  and  there 
was  little  injury  to  pears  from  cracking ;  several  dishes  of  the 
Flemish  Beauty  were  shown  possessing  all  their  former  merit  in 
size  and  appearance. 

There  has  been  awarded  during  the  year  in  prizes  and  gratuities 
sixteen  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars,  leaving  an  unexpended 
balance  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars. 

E.  W.  WOOD,  Chairman. 
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PRIZES    AND  GRATUITIES    AWARDED    FOR    FRUITS, 

1899. 


SPRING  EXHIBITION. 

Mahoh  21«  22,  28,  avd  24. 


WiKTBR  Apples. — Baldwin: 

First,  C.  F.  Bojden    . 

Second,  E.  M.  Bruce 

Third,  H.  R.  Kinney  . 
Northern  Spy : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher   . 

Second,  William  O^Connell 

Third,  E.  M.  Brace     . 
Rozbnry  Russet : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney    . 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher 

Third,  Joshua  C.  Stone 
Tompkins  King : 

First,  George  C.  Rice 

Second,  F.  J.  Kinney 

Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney,  Feck*s  Pleasant 

Second,  George  C.  Rice,  Sutton  Beauty 

Third,  George  V.  Fletcher,  Fletcher  Russet 
Winter  Pears. —  Any  variety : 

First,  Warren  Fenno,  Duchess  of  Bordeaux 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown,  Easter  Beurr^ 
Strawberries. —  One  pint : 

First,  Francis  Blake 


$8  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

8  00 

2  00 

1  00 

8  00 

2  00 

1  00 

8  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 


Qraiuity  :  — 
Francis  Blake,  Strawberries 


April  1. 


1  00 


June  7. 

Oraiuities:  — 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Strawberries 
William  C.  Winter,  Peaches 
H.  R.  Kinnevp  Apples         .         .         .        . 


1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
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ROSE  AND   STRAWBERRY  EXHIBITION. 


JUVB  3S   AXD  88. 

SpteicU  FrtMes  frov0  the  Theodore  Lyman  Fund. 

Strawbbsbibs. —  Four  qoartf  of  any  rariet/ : 
First,  Warren  Henttis  &  Son,  Marshall 
Second,  Benjamin  M.  Smith,  Nick  Ohmer 
Third,  Snmner  Coolidge,       Marshall         .... 
Fourth,  George  V.  Fletcher,        ^^  ... 

Fifth,  Warren  Henstis  &  Son,  Belmont      .... 


Special  Prizes  offered  by  the  Society, 

Two  quarts  of  any  Tarietj  hest  adapted  for  garden  coltiTation  for 
home  nse,  to  be  judged  by  points : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Marshall 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher,  ^^  

Third,  William  C.  Winter,  €kn.  Appleton          .... 
Fourth,  I.  E.  Coburn,  Belmont 

Regular  Prizes, 

For  the  largest  and  best  collection,  not  less  than  fifteen  baskets  of 
two  quarts  each,  and  not  less  than  five  varieties : 
First,  George  F.  Wheeler  . 


Ten  baskets,  two  quarts  each,  not 
First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 
Second,  George  Y.  Fletcher 
Third,  George  F.  Wheeler 
Fourth,  I.  £.  Coburn 

Two  quarts  of  Belmont : 
First,  I.  E.  Coburn 
Second,  George  V.  Fletcher 
Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 

Bubach : 
First,  George  V.  Fletcher 
Second,  I.  £.  Coburn 
Third,  Warrep  Heustis  &  Son 

Clyde  r 
First,  Levi  Doran  &  Son     . 
Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 
Third,  George  V.  Fletcher 

Crescent : 
Second,  I.  E.  Coburn 
Third,  William  C.  Winter  . 


less  than  three  yarieties  : 


20  00 
16  00 
18  00 
10  00 

8  00 


6  00 
5  00 
4  00 
3  00 
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3  00 
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2  00 
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Enormous : 

First,  George  F.  Wheeler 4  00 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher 3  00 

Ilayerland : 

First,  I,  E.  Coburn     .                          .  ^ 4  00 

Second,  George  F.  Wheeler 3  00 

Hersey : 

First,  George  F.  Wheeler 4  00 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge    ...                 ....  3  00 

Jessie : 

First,  William  C.  Winter 4  00 

Second,  I.  E.  Coburn 3  00 

Third,  Genrge  V.  Fletcher 2  00 

Margaret : 

First,  Benjamin  M.  Smith 4  00 

Second,  George  F.  Wheeler 3  00 

Marshall : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 4  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 3  00 

Third,  George  V.  Fletcher 2  00 

Miner's  Prolific : 

First,  George  F.  Wheeler 4  00 

Parker  Earle : 

First,  I.  E.  Coburn ...  4  00 

Second,  George  F.  Wheeler 3  00 

Sharpless : 

Third,  George  F.  Wheeler 8  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  Samuel  H.  Warren,  Seedling 4  00 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher,  Glen  Mary     .        .                 .        .  3  00 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Brandy  wine 2  00 

Collection  of  not  less  than  six  rarieties,  one  quart  each  : 

First,  George  F.  Wheeler 8  00 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher 6  00 

One  quart  of  any  new  rariety  not  previously  exhibited : 

First,  Samuel  H.  Warren,  Seedling 5  00 

Second,  John  C.  Haskell,        «' 4  00 

Cherries. —  Two  quarts  of  any  rariety  : 

First,  Miss  Ellen  W.  Rumrill 4  00 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher 3  00 

Third,  O.  R.  Bobbins 2  00 

FoRBiON  Grapes. —  Two  bunches  of  any  variety : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 6  00 

Second,  E.  S.  Converse 4  00 

Forced  Peaches. —  Six  specimens : 

First,  William  C.  Winter,  Hale's  Early 8  00 

Second,  William  C.  Winter,  Waterloo        ...                .  2  00 
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Jolt  1. 

Strawbbrkxbs. —  Any  Tarietj : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Marshall 4  00 

Second,  Warren  Heusds  &  Son,  Marshall  3  00 

Third,  Samuel  H.  Warren,  Seedling 2  00 

Chbrkibs. —  Black  Eagle : 

First,  Charles  B.  Travis 3  00 

Second,  E.  S.  Conrerse 2  00 

Third,  F.  W.  Damon 1  00 

Black  Tartarian : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher 3  00 

Second,  O.  R.  Robbins 2  00 

Third,  James  L.  Duncan 1  00 

Coe's  Transparent : 

First,  Charles  S.  Smith '8  00 

Second,  John  L.  Bird 2  00 

Downer : 

First,  Charles  S.  Smith 3  00 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadboume 2  00 

Third,  A.  T.  Brown 1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  Charles  S.  Smith,  Hyde's  Seedling 3  00 

Second,  Miss  Vera  Chapelle,  Napoleon 2  00 

Third,  J.  H.  Fletcher,  Royal  Ann 1  00 

July  8. 

Raspbbrries. —  Two  quarts  of  any  variety  : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 3  OO 

Cubrants. — Two  quarts  of  any  Red  variety  : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig,  Versaillaise 4  00 

Second,  Mrs,  E.  M.  Gill,  Versaillaise 3  00 

Third.  W.  N.  Craig,  Fay's 2  00 

Fourth,  William  O'Connell,  Versaillaise 1  00 

Two  quarts  of  any  White  variety  : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney 3  qq 

Second,  W.  N.  Craig 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  John  Jeffries 1  00 

GooBEBBRBiES. —  Two  quarts  of  any  American  variety  : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig,  Columbus 4  00 

Second,  W.  G.  Kendall,  Bates 3  00 

Third,  W.  N.  Craig,  Triumph 2  00 

Fourth,  Joseph  S.  Chase,  Triumph 1  00 

Gratuity :  — 

Charles  S.  Smith,  Hyde's  Seedling  Cherries 1  00 
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July  15. 

Raspberries. —  Two  quarts  of  any  yarietv  : 

First,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Cutter,  Cuthbert 3  00 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge 2  00 

Third,  E.  C  Lewis 1  00 

Currants. —  One  quart  of  any  Red  variety  : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig,  Versaillaise 3  00 

Second,  W.  N.  Craig,  Fay's 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill,  Versaillaise 1  00 

One  quart  of  any  White  variety  : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig,  White  Grape 2  00 

Second,  E.  N.  Home,  Dana's  Transparent          .  1  00 

Gooseberries. -r  Two  quarts  of  any  Foreign  variety  : 

First,  W.  G.  Kendall,  Industry 4  00 

Second,  W.  N.  Craig,        •' •    .  3  00 

Third,  George  L.  Brown,  White  Smith 2  00 

July  22. 

Blackberries. —  Two  quarts  of  any  variety  : 

First.  Sumner  Coolidge 8  00 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadbourne 2  00 

Third,  Rev.  Calvin  Terry 1  00 

Apples. —  Tetof  sky  : 

First,  Samuel  Hartwell 8  00 

Second,  Joseph  S.  Chase 2  00 

Pears. —  Summer  Doyenne : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse                             8  00 

Second,  David  L.  Fiske 2  00 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge      .         .                 1  00 

Peaches. —  Six  of  any  variety  : 

First,  William  C.  Winter    ....                          .         .  3  00 

Oratuitiea  :  — 

Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Nectarines 1  00 

W.  N.  Craig,  Currants  and  Gooseberries 2  00 

July  29. 

Apples. —  feed  Astrachan  : 

First,  F.  W.  Damon 3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell 2  00 

Third,  S.  F.  &  F.  L.  Weston 1  00 

Sweet  Bough : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge S  00 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher 2  00 

Third,  Charles  B.  Travis     ...                 ....  1  00 
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Any  other  variety : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge,  WillianoB 

Second,  Joshua  C.  Stone,      *^ 

Third,  Hittinger  Brothers,     «» 
Peabs. —  Giifard : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown 

Second,  John  L.  Bird  .... 

Third,  F.  W.  Damon  .... 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown,  CUpp's  Favorite 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Clapp's  Favorite 

Third,  Hittinger  Brothers,  Wilder 
Blackbbrbies. —  Two  quarts  of  any  variety  : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge       .... 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadbourne 

Third,  Rev.  Calvin  Terry    .... 
Peaches.  —  Open  culture : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Hale*s  Early 

Second,  George  H.  Sherwin,  Hale's  Early 

Third,  Mrs.  N.  D.  Harrington,  Alexander 


Oratuity :  — 
William  H.  Monroe,  Gooseberries 
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August  5. 


(( 


4( 


Apples  —  Oldenburg : 

First.  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  John  L.  Bird 

Third,  J.  V.  Fletcher 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge,       Williams 

Second,  Hittinger  Brothers, 

Third,  Joshua  C.  Stone, 
Pears.— Clapp's  Favorite : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Third,  M.  W.  Chadbourne 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown,  Giflfard 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,        "  

Peaches. — Twelve  specimens  of  outdoor  culture,  any  variety  : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Rivers 

Second,  George  H.  Sherwin,  Hale's  Early 

Third,  Mrs.  N.  D.  Harrington 

Six  specimens  of  cold  house  culture  : 

First,  William  C.  Winter,  Crawford's  Early 

Second,  William  C  Winter,  Crawford's  Late      . 
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Blackbbrribs. —  Two  quarts  of  any  variety  : 
First,  Samner  Coolidge,         Dorchester 
Second,  M.  W.  Chadboume,  ** 

Third,  Rev.  Calvin  Terry,  " 

Plums. —  Japanese,  any  variety : 

First,  Hittinger  Brothers,  Abundance 
Second,  Samner  Coolidge,        ^^ 
Third,  Hon.  Aaron  Low,  ** 

FoRBiGM  Grapes. —  Two  bunches  of  any  variety : 
First,  E.  S.  Converse,  Black  Hambnrg 
Second,  William  O.  Winter,  Black  Hamburg 

Gratutiy :  — 
Jackson  T.  Dawson,  Nebraska  Sand  Cherry 


3  00 
2  00 

1  00 

8  00 

2  00 
1  60 

5  00 

4  00 

1  00 


August  12. 


Applbs. —  Chenango : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 8  00 

Second,  Charles  F.  Curtis 3  00 

Summer  Pippin : 

First,  Warren  Fenno 3  00 

Second,  Samuel  Hartwell 2  00 

Williams : 

First,  Hittinger  Brothers 3  00 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge 2  00 

Third,  Joshua  C.  Stone                1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  Mrs.  O.  Underwood 3  00 

Second,  Hittinger  Brothers 2  00 

Third,  Joshua  C.  Stone 1  00 

Pears. —  Kostiezer : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 3  00 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadbourne 2  00 

Third,  A.  T.  Brown 1  00 

Tyson : 

First,  John  L.  Bird 3  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno 2  00 

Any  other  variety' : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge                 3  00 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown 2  00 

Third,  J.  Cunning 1  00 

Peaches. —  Any  variety  : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 3  00 

Second,  W.  N.  Craig 2  00 

Third,  George  H.  Sherwin  1  00 
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Plums,  Japanssk. —  AbuDdance: 

First,  £.  C.  Lewis 8  00 

Second,  Butler  &  Jewell,  Cromwell,  Conn 2  00 

Third,  Hittinger  Brothers 1  00 

Burbank : 

First,  Butler  &  Jewell 3  00 

Second,  Hittinger  Brothers 2  00 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge 1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher d  00 

Second,  Butler  &  Jewell,  Berckmans 2  00 

Third,  Butler  &  Jewell,  Satsuma 1  00 

Oratuity :  — 

William  C.  Winter,  Peaches 1  00 

August  19. 

Applbs. —  Gravenstein : 

First,  Joshua  C.  Stone 8  00 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge 2  00 

Third,  Hittinger  Brothers 1  00 

Maiden's  Blush : 

First,  Joehua  C.  Stone 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  O.  Underwood 2  00 

Porter : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 3  00 

Second,  Joshua  C.  Stone  2  00 

Third,  Charles  S.  Smith 1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  Hittinger  Brothers,  Williams 8  00 

Second,  Joshua  C.  Stone  ^^ 2  00 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Bietigheimer 1  00 

PsARS. —  Andrews : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 8  00 

Second,  Joshua  C.  Intone 2  00 

Bartlett : 

First.  A.  T.  Brown 8  00 

Second,  J.  Cunning 2  00 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge 1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown,  Clapp's  Favorite 3  00 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Clapp's  Favorite        .        .         .  2  00 

Third,  J.  B.  Beley,  ''  •'  ....  1  00 

Peaches. —  Single  dish  of  any  variety  : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 8  00 

Third,  George  L.  Brown 1  00 
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Plums. —  Bradshaw : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher S  00 

Second,  H.  R.  Kinney 2  00 

Third,  M.  W.  Chadbourne 1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  Butler  &  Jewell,  Cromwell,  Conn.,  Abundance         .        .  8  00 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis.  Abundance 2  00 

Third,  Butler  &  Jewell,  Burbank I  00 

Native  Grapes. —  Six  bunches  of  Winchell  or  Green  Mountain : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney 8  00 

Second,  Joseph  S.  Chase 2  00 

Oratuiiies :  — 

Miss  Ellen  W.  Runirill,  Crab  Apples 1  00 

William  C  Winter,  Peaches 1  00 

August  26. 
Oraiuity :  — 
Joseph  S.  Chase,  Native  Grapes 1  00 

ANNUAL    EXHIBITION    OF    PLANTS    AND    FLOWERS. 

August  80  and  31. 

Special  Prizes  from  the  Theodore  Lyman  Fund. 

Foreign  Grapes. —  For  the  heaviest  and  best  ripened  bunch  of  any 
Foreign  Black  Grape : 

First,  George  Mc William 15  00 

Second,  Miss  £.  J.  Clark 10  00 

For  the  heaviest  and  best  ripened  bunch  of  any  Foreign  White 
Grape,  Syrian  excluded  : 
First,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Clark 16  00 

Society*s  Prizes. 

Foreign  Grapes. —  Black  Alicante : 

First,  Miss  £.  J.  Clark 5  00 

Second,  J.  C.  Whitin i  00 

Black  Hamburg : 

First,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark 5  00 

Second,  Daniel  Brown 4  00 

Third,  William  C.  Winter 8  00 

Lady  Downes : 

First,  Mrs.  J.  C  Whitin 6  00 

Muscat  of  Alexandria : 

First,  George  Mc  William 6  00 

Second,  E.  J.  Bernard 4  00 

Third,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark 3  00 
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Any  other  variety : 

First,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Clark,  Bowood  Muscat  .  5  00  . 

Second,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Whitin,  Madresfield  Court    .        .  4  00 

Third,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Whitin,  Golden  Queen 3  00 

Gratuities :  — 

F.  W.  Damon,  Moore*s  Early  Grapes 1  00 

William  C.  Winter,  Peaches 2  00 

Sbptembbr  9. 

Apples. —  Gravenstein: 

First,  Charles  S.  Smith 8  00 

Second,  William  Christie 2  00 

Third,  Sumner  C«olidge 1  00 

Maiden's  Blush : 

Second,  H.  R.  Kinney 2  00 

Porter : 

First,  M.  W.  Chadboume 3  00 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge    .  2  00 

Third,  Joshua  C.  Stone 1  00 

Washington  Strawberry : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 3  00 

Second,  Joshua  C.  Stone 2  00 

Third,  Hittinger  Brothers 1  00 

AAy  other  Tariety : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn,  Sterling 3  00 

Second,  L.  P.  Rollins.  New  York  Pippin    .  .  2  00 

Third,  Joshua  C.  Stone,      ••        *»  1  00 

Cbab  Applbs. — Transcendent: 

First,  L.  J.  Fosdick 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  O.  Underwood 1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Hyslop 2  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn,        ^^ 1  00 

Pbars. —  Bartlett : 

First,  William  Milman 3  00 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown 2  00 

Third,  J.  Cunning 1  00 

Belle  Lucrative : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 3  00 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown 2  00 

Third,  F.  J.  Kinney .  1  00 

Boussock : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 3  00 

Second,  Charles  F.  Curtis 2  00 

Third,  M.  W.  Chadbourne 1  00 
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Second,  Warren  Fenno *  ^ 

ParadiBe  of  Autumn : 

First,  Warren  Fenno 

Souvenir  du  Congr^s : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown ^  "" 

Second,  Warren  Fenno 

1   00 
Third,  Sumner  Coolidge  *  "" 

Any  other  Tariety : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey       .  »  ^ 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown,  De  Tongres 2  00 

Third,  C.  E.  Richardson,  Flemish  Beauty  1  ^ 
Peaches. —  Coolidge's  Favorite : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge ^  ^ 

Crawford's  Early : 

First,  A.  A.  Bradshaw ^  "" 

Second,  W.  N.  Craig ^  ^ 

•  Third,  Sumner  Coolidge ^  ^ 

Second,  John  Parker ^  "" 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge ^  ^ 

Foster: 

First,  Charles  F.  Curtis ^  ^ 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge ^  ^ 

Oldmixon  Freestone : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge ^  ^ 

Second,  Charles  F.  Curtis 2  00 

Third,  C  E.  Swain ^  ^ 

Stump  the  World : 

First,  L.  M.  Chase ^  ^ 

Second,  Sumnef  Coolidge ^  ^ 

Peaches,  Orchard  house  culture.— Any  variety  : 

First,  William  C.  Winter ^  ^ 

Plums. —  Imperial  Gage : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher ^^ 

Lombard : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney     . ^  ^ 

Second,  E.  C  Lewis 2  00 

Third,  W.  Warburton ^  ^ 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Yellow  Egg 3  00 

Second,  H.  R.  Kinney,  Bradshaw 2  00 

Third,  John  Parker,  Golden  Egg 1  ^ 

Japanese,  any  variety : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis *  ^ 
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Natitb  Gbapss. — Enmelan: 

Firit,  Joseph  8.  Chmce  8  00 

Massasoit : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney 8  00 

Second,  F.  J.  Kinney 2  00 

Thlid,  Joseph  S.  Chese 1  00 

Moore's  Early : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney 8  00 

Second,  F.  W.  Damon 2  00 

I                        Third,  William  Christie 1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  H.  B.  Kinney,  Worden 8  00 

Second,  H.  B.  Kinney,  Moore's  Diamond 2  00 

Third,  F.  J.  Kinney,  Worden 1  00 

Any  variety  from  girdled  yines : 

First,  F.  J.  Kinney,  Brighton 8  00 

Second.  H.  B.  Kinney,  Worden 2  00 

Third,  H.  B.  Kinney,  Delaware 1  00 

Oraiuiiy :  — 

Herbert  Dumaresq,  Foreign  Grapes 8  00 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Sbptbmbbb  28  AVD  29. 

Special  Prizes. 
Samuel  Appleton  Fund. 

Applbs. —  Baldwin,  Joshua  C.  Stone 5  00 

Hnbbardston,  Joshua  C.  Stone 5  00 

Pbab0. —  Bosc,  A.  T.  Brown 6  00 

Sheldon,  A.  T.  Brown 5  00 

Benjamin   V.  French  Fund. 

Applbs. —  Gravenstein,  C.  F.  Boyden 6  00 

Rhode  Island  Greening,  Joshua  C.  Stone 5  00 

Marshall  P.   Wilder  Fund. 

Pbabs. —  Anjon: 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher 4  00 

Second,  William  Milman 3  00 

Third,  A.  T.  Brown 2  00 

Fourth,  F.  W.  Damon 1  00 

Bartlett : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher 4  00 

Second,  Varnum  Frost 3  00 
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Third,  A.  T.  Brown 2  00 

Fourth,  M.  W.  Chadhonme 1  00 

Native  Grapes. —  Twelve  banches  of  Concord : 

First,  C.  T.  Hayward 4  00 

Second,  E.  A.  Adams 3  00 

Third,  H.  R.  Kinney 2  00 

Fourth,  W.  D.  Hinds 1  00 

Twelve  bunches  of  Worden : 

First,  E.  A.  Adams 4  00 

Second,  F.  J.  Kinnej 8  00 

Third,  H.  R.  Kinney 2  00 

Fourth,  Joseph  S.  Chase 1  00 

Theodore  Lyman  Fund. 

Ltvlbb, —  Baldwin : 

First,  Joshua  C.  Stone 4  00 

Second,  C.  F.  Boyden 8  00 

Third,  F.  W.  Damon           2  00 

Fall  Orange : 

First,  Charles  S.  Smith 8  00 

Second,  Charles  T.  Foster 2  00 

Fameuse : 

First,  H.  Whittaker 8  00 

Second,  William  Milman 2  00 

Fletcher  Russet : 

First,  Charles  F.  Curtis 8  00 

Gravenstein : 

First,  C.  F.  Boyden 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Underwood 8  00 

Third,  Charles  S.  Smith 2  00 

Hubbardston : 

First,  C.  F.  Boyden     . 4  00 

Second,  H.  E.  Rich     .         ; 3  00 

Third,  Joshua  C  Stone                2  00 

Hunt  Russet : 

First,  C.  F.  Boyden 8  00 

Third,  W.  H.  Teele 1  00 

Mackintosh : 

First,  Edwin  C.  Stone 4  00 

Second,  Charles  F.  Curtis 3  00 

Third,  C.  M.  Handley 2  00 

Maiden's  Blush : 

Second,  Warren  Fenno 2  00 

Mother : 

First,  O.  B.  Hadwen 8  00 

Third,  George  C.  Rice 1  00 
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Northern  Spy : 

Firit,  C.  H.  Tbomai 8  00 

Second,  William  O'Connell 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno 1  00 

Porter : 

First,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Underwood 8  00 

Second,  Edwin  0.  Stone 2  00 

Third,  Charles  S.  Smith 1  00 

Poond  Sweet : 

I                             First,  George  V.  Fletcher 3  00 

Rhode  Island  Greening  : 

First,  Pliny  Moore 4  00 

Second,  Joshua  C.  Stone 3  00 

Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 2  00 

Rozbnry  Russet  : 

First,  Joshua  C.  Stone 4  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 3  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno 2  00 

Sutton : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 3  00 

Third,  Charles  T.  Foster 1  00 

Tolman's  Sweet : 

First,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Underwood 3  00 

Second,  W.  F.  Davidson 2  00 

Tompkins  King : 

First,  C.  F.  Boyden 3  00 

Second,  George  C.  Rice       . 2  00 

Third,  Elliott  Moore  .                  1  00 

Palmer : 

First,  E.  M.  Bruce 3  00 

Second,  C.  F.  Boyden 2  00 

Third,  O.  B.  Hadwen 1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  John  Parker,  Yellow  Bellflower 3  00 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown,  New  York  Pippin 2  00 

Third,  C.  H.  Thomas,  Fallawater 1  00 

Crab  Apples. —  Hyslop: 

First,  W.  E.  Allen 2  00 

Second,  J.  L.  Richardson 1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  Samuel  H.  Warren,  Whitney 2  00 

Special  Prizes  offered  by  the  Society. 

Pears. —  Anjou,  A.  T.  Brown 5  00 

Seckel,  A.  T.  Brown 6  00 

Peaches. —  Any  variety,  W.  D.  Hinds 6  00 

Native  Grapes. —  Twelve  bunches  of  any  variety,  H.  R.  Kinney    .  6  00 
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Regular  Ptises. 

Pbarb. —  ADgonleme : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown 

Second,  William  0*Connell 

Third,  Warren  Fenno 
BoBc: 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 

Setond,  A.  T.  Brown 

Third,  S.  F.  &  F.  L.  Weston 

Fourth,  Charles  F.  Curtis 
Clairgeau : 

First,  E.  J.  Recanco   . 

Second,  F.  W.  Damon 

Third,  Charles  F.  Curtis 
Comice : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown 

Second,  J.  Cunning     . 

Third,  Leverett  M.  Chase 
Dana's  Hovey : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown 

Second,  F.  W.  Damon 

Third,  J.  Cunning 

Fourth,  C.  £.  Swain   . 
Diel: 

First,  A.  T.  Brown 

Second,  C.  E.  Swain   . 

Third,  J.  Cunning 
Fulton : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 

Second,  S.  F.  &  F.  L.  Weston 

Third,  Warren  Fenno 
Hardy : 

First,  Samuel  Hartwell 

Second,  Charles  F.  Curtis 

Third,  Leverett  M.  Chase 
Howell : 

First,  E.  W.  Wood      . 

Second,  J.  E.  Fuller  . 

Third,  John  J.  Merrill 
Josephine  of  Malines  : 

First,  Warren  Fenuo 

Second,  John  L.  Bird 
Lawrence : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown 

Second,  Warren  Frost 
Third,  William  S.  Janvrin 
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LoniM  Bonne  of  Jersey : 

Fint,  Mn.  James  McConniek 

Second,  C.  E.  Bichardson  . 

Thiid,  Mrs.  N.  D.  Harrington 
liarie  Louise : 

First,  C.  E.  Svain 

Second,  E.  A.  Hall     . 

Third,  Warren  Fenno 
Merriam: 

First,  P.  W.  Damon   . 

Second,  Charles  F.  Cnrtis 

Thiid,  C.  H.  PUmpton 
Onondaga : 

First,  Charles  B.  TraTis 

Second,  Warren  Fenno 

Third,  John  L.  Bird    . 
Seckel: 

First,  A.  T.  Brown 

Second,  J.  Conning     . 

Third,  S.  8.  Horey      . 

Fourth,  Mrs.  N.  D.  Harrington 
Sheldon : 

First,  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Wiggin 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown 

Third,  G.  E.  Freeman 

Fourth,  George  V.  Fletcher 
St.  Michael  Archangel : 

First,  Benjamin  P.  Ware    . 

Second,  Warren  Fenno 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  k  Son 
Snperfin : 

First,  Herbert  Coolidge 

Second,  F.  W.  Damon 

Third,  Lererett  M.  Chase 
Urban  iste : 

First,  E.  S.  Conrerse 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown 

Third,  John  L.  Bird    . 
Vicar : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown 

Third,  £.  A.  Hall 
Winter  Nells : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown 

Second,  J.  Cunning     . 

Third,  E.  A.  Hall 
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Any  other  variety  : 

First,  Mrs.  James  McCormlck,  Flemish  Beanty 

Second,  £.  J.  Recanco,  President 

Third,  A.  T.  Brown,  De  Tongres 
QuiMGES. —  Champion : 

First,  Charles  S.  Smith 

Second,  £.  M.  Bruce 

Third,  George  V.  Fletcher 
Orange : 

First,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 

Second,  J.  S.  Richardson 

Third,  George  V.  Fletcher 
Pear: 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher 

Second,  George  L.  Brown 
Rea: 

First,  Warren  Fenno 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  H.  O.  Bates,  Meech 

Second,  Joseph  S.  Chase,  Meech 
Pbachbs. —  Crawford's  Late  : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig      . 

Second,  H.  R.  Kinney 

Third,  E.  M.  Bruce     . 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  W.  D.  Hinds,  Crosby 

Second,  Benjamin  M.  Smith,  Elberta 

Third,  W.  N.  Craig,  Stump  the  World 
Orchard  house  culture,  any  variety  : 

First,  William  C.  Winter    . 
Plumb. —  Yellow  Egg : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher  . 
Any  other  variety  : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney,  Lombard 
Native  Grapes. — Brighton: 

First,  E.  A.  Adams 

Second,  Joseph  S.  Chase 

Third,  Charles  W.  Libby 
Delaware : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney     . 

Second,  Joseph  S.  Chase 

Third,  Warren  Fenno 
Herbert : 

First,  Charles  W.  Libby 

Second,  Joseph  S.  Chase 

Third,  E.  A.  Adams    . 
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lona: 

Fint,  Joseph  S.  Chase 9  00 

Second,  F.  W.  Damon 2  00 

Lindley : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney 8  00 

Niagara: 

First,  £.  A.  Adams 3  00 

Second,  C.  F.  Hayward 2  00 

Third,  Joseph  S.  Chase 1  00 

Focklington : 

First,  Joseph  S.  Chase 4  00 

Second,  Charles  W.  Libhy 3  00 

Third,  F.  W.  Damon 2  00 

Fourth,  H.  R.  Kinney 1  00 

Prentiss : 

First,  J.  Cunning 3  00 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown 2  00 

Third,  Estate  of  Benjamin  6.  Smith 1  00 

Wilder : 

First,  £.  A.  Adams 8  00 

Second,  F.  J.  Kinney 2  00 

Any  other  Tariety : 

First,  £.  A.  Adams,  Campbell's  Early 3  00 

Second,  Charles  W.  Libby,  Moore*s  Diamond    .  2  00 

Third,  H.  R.  Kinney,                  "              "            ....  1  00 

Any  Tariety  from  girdled  vines  : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney,  Concord 3  00 

Second,  F.  J.  Kinney,  Pocklington 2  00 

FoREioM  Gkapbs. —  Two  bunches  of  any  variety,  cold  house  culture  : 

First,  Daniel  Brown,  Bowood  Muscat 5  00 

Second,  Daniel  Brown,  Alicante 4  00 

Crahbbrkibs. —  Half -peck : 

First,  L.  J.  Fosdick 8  00 

Second,  L.  J.  Fosdick          .         .                          ,  2  00 

Third,  L.  J.  Fosdick 1  00 

Gratuities :  — 

Sumner  Coolidge,  Display 15  00 

E.  M.  Bruce,        Edible  Nuts 1  00 

W.  D.  Hinds,            i*          ». 1  00 

C.  L.  Hartshorn,      •*         "■ 1  00 

OCTOBSB  21. 

Gratuity : — 

Joseph  S.  Chase,  Quinces                   2  00 
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EXHIBITION  OF  WINTER  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

NOTSXBBE  18. 

Benjamin   V.  French  Fund. 

Applbs. — Baldwin,  C.  F.  Boyden 5  00 

Rhode  IslftDd  Greening,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Underwood  5  00 

So€ieiy*$  Pt%ze», 

Applbs. —  Baldwin : 

Firrt,  J.  W.  Clark 8  00 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadbonrne 2  00 

Third,  George  C.  Rice 1  00 

Fletcher  Russet : 

Second,  Charles  F.  Cnrtis 2  00 

Hubbardston  : 

First,  J.  W.  Clark 3  00 

Second,  C.  F.  Bojden 2  00 

Third,  John  Parker 1  00 

Hunt  Russet : 

First,  C.  F.  Boyden 8  00 

Third,  Rev.  Calvin  Terry 1  00 

Northern  Spy : 

First,  E.  C.  Stone 8  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno 2  00 

Third,  George  V.  Fletcher 1  00 

Rhode  Island  Greening : 

First,  George  V.Fletcher 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 2  00 

Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 1  00 

Rozbury  Russet : 

First,  C.  F.  Boyden 3  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 2  00 

Third,  Joshua  C.  Stone 1  00 

Tolman's  Sweet  : 

First,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Underwood 8  00 

Tompkins  King : 

First,  George  C.  Rice 8  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Underwood,  Yellow  Bellflower                          .  8  00 

Second,  John  Parker,  Yellow  Bellflower 2  00 

Third,  C.  F.  Boyden 1  00 

Pbars. —  Angouleme  : 

First,  F.  W.  Damon 4  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno 8  00 
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Anjon : 

First,  William  Milman 4  00 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown 8  00 

Third,  A.  K.  Gould 2  00 

Fourth,  J.  Cunning 1  00 

Clairgeau : 

First,  F.  W.  Damon 8  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno 2  00 

Third,  Charles  F.  Curtis 1  00 

Cornice : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown 4  00 

Second,  J.  Cunning 8  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno 2  00 

Fourth,  M.  W.  Chadbourne 1  00 

Dana's  Hoyey : 

•                              First,  F.  W.  Damon 4  00 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown 3  00 

Third,  J.  Cunning 2  00 

Fourth,  George  V.  Fletcher 1  00 

Diel : 

*  First,  M.  W.  Chadbourne S  00 

Second,  C.  E.  Swain 2  00 

Glout  Morceau : 

First,  £.  A.  Hall 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Johnson 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno          •                 .  1  00 

Josephine  of  Malines : 

First,  Warren  Fenno 8  00 

Second,  John  L.  Bird 2  00 

Langelier : 

First,  Warren  Fenno 8  00 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadbourne 2  00 

Lawrence : 

First,  F.  W.  Damon 8  00 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown 2  00 

Third,  M.  W.  Chadbourne 1  00 

Vicar : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 8  00 

Second,  J.  M.  Swett 2  00 

Third,  A.  T.  Brown 1  00 

Winter  Nelis  : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown 3  00 

Second,  J.  Cunning 2  00 

Third,  E.  A.  Hall 1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher,  Bosc 3  00 
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Second,  Warren  Fenno,  Duchess  of  Bordeaux  .  2  00 

Third,  C.  D.  Frisbee,  Sheldon 1  00 

FoBEioN  Grapes. —  Any  variety : 

First,  Mrs.  J.  C  Whitin,  Alicante 5  00 

Second,  H.  Dumaresq 4  00 

Third,  Daniel  Brown 3  00 

Oraiutiies :  — 

J.  6.  Masters,  Collection  of  Apples 6  00 

L.  J.  Fosdick,        Cranberries 2  00 

Rev.  Calvin  Terry,         '*  I  00 

George   McWilliam,  New   Foreign    Grape,  Appley   Towers,  First 
Class  Certificate  of  Merit. 
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REPORT 
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COMMITTEE  ON  VEGETABLES, 

FOB  THB  YSAB  1809. 


By  WARREN   HOWARD  HEUSTIS,  Chairman. 


Notwithstanding  an  extremely  dry  season  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  Vegetable  exhibits  have  been  fully  up  to  the  usual  high 
standard,  which  proves  in  a  great  measure  that  the  intensive 
gardeners  of  today  are  not  as  great  sufferers  from  the  elements  as 
formerly,  many  of  them  having  very  complete  water  systems. 
But  even  with  irrigation,  the  results  are  not  as  satisfactory  as 
when  crops  are  watered  from  the  heavens.  There  have  been  some 
new  exhibitors  and  most  of  the  old  ones  still  keep  the  interest 
from  flagging.  At  the  Saturday  exhibitions  during  the  winter  the 
vegetables  have  been  quite  plenty  and  varied ;  the  principal  prize 
winners  have  been  George  D.  Moore,  C.  L.  Hartshorn,  Joshua  C. 
Stone,  Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge,  James  Comley,  and 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son.  The  competition  has  been  quite  close  in 
most  cases. 

March  11,  A.  W.  Crockford  brought  some  mushrooms  which 
were  considered  by  many  to  be  the  finest  specimens  ever  shown 
here.  At  the  Spring  Exhibition  there  was  a  large  showing  of  all 
kinds,  the  Lettuce  from'Wyman  Brothers,  Mushrooms  from  A.  W. 
Crockford,  Rhubarb  from  George  D.  Moore,  and  Tomatoes  from 
S.  J.  Goddard,  deserving  special  mention  as  also  the  Que  collection 
of  fifty-two  varieties  of  Potatoes  from  Hon,  Aaron  Low.  The  first 
Asparagus  was  shown  by  C.  L.  Hartshorn  the  6th  of  May,  and  on 
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the  7th  of  June,  F.  Leith,  gardener  for  Francis  Blake  had  the  first 
Peas.  The  vegetables  at  the  Rose  and  Strawberry  Show  were 
very  fine;  the  principal  exhibitors  were  A.  F.  Coolidge,  C.  L. 
Hartshorn,  George  D.  Moore,  and  Warren  Heustis  &  Son. 

The  weekly  shows  during  the  year  have  been  very  well  sas- 
tained.  The  native  Mushrooms  have  been  rather  meagre,  presum- 
ably on  account  of  the  dry  weather. 

At  the  Annual  Exhibition  the  Lower  Hall  was  completely  filled 
with  vegetables,  which  for  quality  were  above  the  average.  The 
specimens  of  Potatoes  shown  were  very  smooth,  and  we  think  the 
quality  has  been  very  good  all  through  the  season.  The  Silver 
Medal  for  New  Seedling  Potatoes  was  n warded  this  year  for  the 
first  time  in  several  years,  Hon.  Aaron  Low  being  the  recipient. 
The  Culinary  Herbs  made  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  fea- 
ture of  this  show.  On  October  2,  A.  W.  Crockford  had  a  new 
Cucumber  which  he  has  called  Crockford's  Columbia.  It  is  a  cross 
between  Zion  House  and  White  Spine.  It  resembles  the  White 
Spine  on  the  outside,  but  is  very  solid  and  has  few  seeds,  and  the 
keeping  qualities  are  very  good  indeed.  The  Committee  thought 
very  favorably  of  it  and  awarded  it  a  First  Class  Certificate  of 
Merit. 

There  have  been  but  few  changes  in  the  Schedule  for  the 
coming  year. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  prizes  and  gratuities  for 

1899  was <1,200 

Amount  awarded 1,180 

Leaving  a  balance  of    . $20 

out  of  which  a  Medal  and  two  Certificates  of  Merit  are  to  be  paid 
for. 

For  the  Committee, 

Warren  H.  Heustis, 

Chairman. 
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PRIZES  AND  GRATUITIES  AWARDED  FOR 

VEGETABLES. 

1899. 

Jakuabt  7. 

Radishes. —  Four  bunches  of  any  yariety  : 

First,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge $3  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 2  00 

Third,  Joshua  C.  Stone 1  00 

Cauliflowers. —  Four  heads : 

First,  Joshua  C.  Stone .  3  00 

Cblert. —  Four  roots  : 

First,  A.  F.  cS>olidge                                                       .  3  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 1  00 

Lbttucb. —  Four  heads  : 

First,  A.  F.  Coolidge 3  00 

Second,  George  D.  Moore 2  00 

Parsley. —  Two  quarts  : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig 2  00 

Second,  W.  N.  Craig 1  00 

Mushrooms. —  Twenty-four  specimens  : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 3  00 

Tomatoes. —  Twelve  specimens: 

First,  C.  A.  Learned            .                 3  00 

Second,  Francis  Blake 2  00 

Third,  William  C.  Winter 1  00 

Oraiuities:  — 

James  Comley,  Rhubarb 1  00 

W.  Heustis  &  Son,  Celery 1  00 

C.  L.  Hartshorn,      Collection 3  00 

Arthur  F.  Coolidge,         '' I  00 

January  14. 

Gratuity:  — 
A.  F.  Coolidge,  Collection 2  00 

January  21. 

Gratuity:  — 
A.  F.  Coolidge,  Collection  ....  ...        1  00 

January  28. 

Gratuttiet:  — 
George  D.  Moore,  Lettuce .        .        1  00 
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A.  F.  Coolidge,  Collection  I  00 

Warren  Henttis  &  Son,  Collection 1  00 

Febhuaby  4. 

Radishes. —  Four  bunches: 

First,  A.  F.  Coolidge 2  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn .  1  00 

Salsivt. —  Twelve  specimens  : 

Second,  W.  Heustis  &  Son 2  00 

Third*  C.  L.  Hartshorn 1  00 

Cblbby. —  Four  roots  : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn S  00 

Second,  W.  fieustis  &>Son 2  00 

Third,  A.  F.  Coolidge  1  00 

Lbttugb. —  Four  heads : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 3  00 

Second,  George  D.  Moore 2  00 

Third,  A.  F.  Coolidge 1  00 

MuBHBOOMS. —  Twenty-four  specimens '. 

First,  E.  O.  Orpet 3  00 

Second,  James  Com  ley 2  00 

Bhubabb. —  Twelye  stalks : 

First,  James  Comley  8  00 

Second,  £.  O.  Orpet 2  00 

ToMATOBS. —  TweWe  specimens : 

First,  W.  C.  Winter,  Stone  8  00 

Second,  W.  C.  Winter,  Chemin 2  00 

Third,  W.  C.  Wmter,  May*s  Fayorite 1  00 

Oraiutiies:  — 

O.  A.  Learned,  Beets 1  00 

W.  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection 2  00 

Fbbbuabt  18. 
OrcUuiiies:  — 

James  Comley,  Rhubarb 1  00 

Norris  F.  Comley,  Radishes 1  Oq 

Febbuary  25. 
Oraiutiies: — 

A.  F.  Coolidge,  Collection X  00 

N.  F.  Comley,  *'  X  00 

Mabch  II. 
Graiuiiy:  — 
A.  W.  Crockford,  Mushrooms  X  00 
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SPRING  EXHIBITION. 

March  21,  22,  28  and  24. 

WUliamJ.  Walker  Fund. 

Radish B8. —  Turnip  Rooted,  four  bunches : 

First,  A.  F.  Coolidge           .         .        .        .     -   .                         .  2  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn    .        .         .        .        ^        .        .        .  1  OO 
Long  Scarlet : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney 2  00 

CucuMBBRB. —  White  Spine,  pair : 

First,  £.  M.  Bruce 3  00 

Spikach. — Half-peck  : 

First,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 2  00 

Dahdblioks. —  Peck : 

First,  C   L.  Hartshorn 3  00 

Lbttucb. —  Four  heads : 

First,  Wyman  Brothers 3  00 

Second,  D.  L.  Tappan 2  00 

Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 1  00 

Watbr  Crbbs. — Two  quarts  : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 2  00 

Second,  A.  F.  Coolidge 1  00 

Parblbt. —  Two  quarts : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig 2  00 

Second,  W.  N.  Craig  .                          1  00 

Mushrooms. —  Twenty-four  specimens : 

First,  A.  W.  Crockford 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 2  00 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse 1  00 

Rhubarb. —  Twelve  stalks :  , 

First,  George  D.  Moore                                                                .  3  oo 

Second,  Wyman  Brothers 2  00 

Third,  George  Sanderson            1  00 

ToMATOBt. —  Twelve  specimens : 

First,  S.  J.  Goddard 3  00 

Seeond,  Francis  Blake 2  00 

Third,  William  C.  Winter 1  00 

OraUiiiiesi — 

Wyman  Brothers,  Mushrooms 1  00 

Aaron  Low,  Collection  of  fifty-two  varieties  of  Potatoes.  First  Class 
Certificate  of  Merit  and  $6. 

C.  L.  Hartshorn,  Collection 2  00 

A.  F.  Coolidge,  *'  I  00 

W.  Heustis  &  Son      *'  1  00 
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April  I. 

CucuMBBBS. —  White  Spine,  pair: 

First,  E.  M.  Bruce ...        3  00 

Oraiuities :  — 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Spinach 1  00 

A.  F.  Coolidge,  Collection 1  00 

Apbil  8. 

Gratuities :  — 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Tomatoes 1  00 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Collection  1  00 

George  D.  Moore          **  ....                                  .         1  00 

April  15. 

Gratuities:  — 

Warren  Heustis  &.  Son,  Lettuce  .      ' 1  00 

Estate  of  John  Jeffries,  Parslej 1  00 

George  D.  Moore,  Collection ]  00 

April  22. 

Gratuities :  — 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Spinach 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Tomatoes .  1  00 

Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney,  Mushrooms  1  00 

George  D.  Moore,  Collection .  1  00 

April  29. 

Gratvities:  — 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Tomatoes r        .  1  00 

George  D.  Moore,  Collection 1  00 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection 1  00 

Mat  6. 

William  J,  Walker^  Fund. 

Asparagus. —  Four  bunches  : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn .         .  3  00 

Cuoumbers. —  White  Spine,  pair : 

First,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 3  00 

Second,  E.  M.  Bruce 2  00 

Third,  Wyman  Brothers 1  00 

Spinach. —  Peck : 

First,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 8  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 2  00 

Third,  Hon.  Aaron  Low               1  00 
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Dandeliohs. —  Peck : 

First,  W.  Heuatis  &  Son    .                 2  00 

Second,  A.  F.  Coolidge 1  00 

LsTTUCB. —  Fonr  heads : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 3  00 

Second,  George  D.  Moore 2  00 

Third,  A.  F.  Coolidge 1  00 

Rhubarb. —  TweWe  stalks  : 

First,  Warren  Henstis  &  Son 2  00 

Second,  A.  F.  Coolidge     ' 1  00 

Tomatoes. —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  Francis  Blake,  Best  of  All 3  00 

Second,  Francis  Blake,  Essex     ....                 .         .  2  00 

Third,  E.  M,  Bruce,           ** 1  00 

Oratuities:  — 

George  D.  Moore,  Collection 1  00 

A.  F.  Coolidge,               *'            1  00 

W.  Henstis  &  Son,         "            1  00 

Hon,  Aaron  Low,           *'            1  00 

W.  N.  Craig,                   *'            1  00 

Mat  13. 

Oraiuitiet:  — 

N orris  F.  Comley,  Asparagus 1  00 

George  D.  Moore,  Collection     . 2  00 

C.  L.  Hartshorn,            *^ 2  00 

W.  Heustis  &  Son,         »' 2  00 

« 

Mat  20. 


Oratuities:  — 

George  D.  Moore, 

Collection 

1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 

li 

1  00 

W.  Heustis  &  Son, 

** 

1  00 

C.  L.  Hartshorn, 

" 

1  00 

Norris  F.  Comley, 

ifc 

1  00 

Mat  27. 

Oratuities:  — 

William  H.  Hunt,  Asparagus 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Tomatoes 1  00 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Collection 1  00 

George  D   Moore,  "  1  00 

W.  Heustis  &  Son,         ''  1  00 
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RHODODENDRON  SHOW. 


JUNB   7  AND  8. 


Theodore  Lyman  Fund. 


Beets. —  Twelve  specimens,  any  variety  : 

First.  H.  R.  Kinney .        .  3  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn    ...!....  2  00 

Third,  George  D.  Moore .         .  1  00 

Carrots. —  Short  Scarlet,  twelve  specimens : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney, 8  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 2  00 

Radishes. —  Turnip  rooted,  four  bunches  : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 2  00 

Second,  George  D.  Moore 1  00 

Long  Scarlet,  four  bunches: 

First.  George  D.  Moore 2  00 

Second,  Wyman  Brothers 1  00 

Asparagus. —  Four  bunches  : 

First,  William  H.  Hunt 3  00 

Second,  Norris  F.  Comley 2  00 

Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 1  00 

Cdcumbbrb. —  Pair  : 

First,  George  D.  Moore 3  00 

Second,  Wyman  Brothers 2  00 

Third,  H.  R.  Kinney 1  00 

Lettuce. — Four  heads ; 

First,  Estate  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay 3  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 2  00 

Third,  George  D.  Moore 1  00 

Rhubarb. —  Twelve  stalks: 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 3  00 

Second,  Hon.  Aaron  Low .         .  2  00 

Third,  Joshua  C.  Stone .         .  1  00 

Gratuities :  — 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Tomatoes 1  00 

W.  C.  Winter,             ^'                1  00 

Wyman  Brothers,  Collection L»  00 

George  D.  Moore,          *•            2  00 

C.  L.  Hartshorn,             ''             .  2  00 

Francis  Blake,                '• 1  00 

W.  Heustis  &  Son,         '•            1  00 
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ROSE  AND   STRAWBERRY  SHOW. 

JiriiK  22  AHD  23. 

Bbbts. —  Summer  Tarnip  Rooted,  twelve  specimens  : 

First,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge   ........  S  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 2  00 

Third,  Joshua  C.  Stone                                 .  ^      •  1  00 

Onions. —  Twelre  specimens  : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig 3  00 

Second,  Wjman  Brothers 2  00 

Third,  George  D.  Moore 1  00 

Cucumbers. —  White  Spine,  pair : 

First,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 3  00 

Second,  George  D.  Moore 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Henstis  &  Son 1  00 

Any  other  variety  : 

First,  George  D.  Moore,  Eureka 3  00 

Second,  George  D.  Moore,  Emerald 2  00 

Cabbaobs. — Three  of  any  variety,  trimmed  : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  All  Seasons  8  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Early  Summer  2  00 

Third,  George  D.  Moore,  Early  Summer   .  1  00 

Lbttcgb. — Teniiisball,  four  heads: 

First,  George  D.  Moore 3  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 2  00 

Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn                                  1  00 

Any  other  variety: 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis,  Deacon 3  00 

Second,  Estate  of  John  Jeffries,  Deacon  2  00 

Third,  George  D.  Moore,  Sensation 1  00 

Peas. —  Any  variety,  half-peck  : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney 3  00 

Second,  George  D.  Moore 2  00 

Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 1  00 


Qratuities :  — 
£.  C.  Lewis,  Collection     . 
Hon.  Aaron  Low,     *' 
Estate  of  John  JeffVies,  Collection 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,        '^ 
William  C.  Winter. 
George  D.  Moore, 
Sumner  Coolidge, 
C.  L.  Hartshorn, 


ki 


1 1 


u 


t  i 


1  CO 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
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Potatoes. —  Twelve  specimens : 

First,  George  D.  Moore,  Early  Bovee 
Second,  E.  C.  Lewis,  Bliss's  Triumph 
Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn,  Early  Fortune 

Onions. —  Twelve  specimens  : 
First,  Wyman  Brothers 
Second,  George  D.  Moore 

Squashes. —  Long  Warted,  four- 
First,  Joshua  C.  Stone 
Second,  Sumner  Coolidge  . 
Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 
Scalloped : 
First,  Joshua  C.  Stone 
Second,  Sumner  Coolidge  . 

Cabbaobs. —  Three  of  any  variety,  trimmed : 
First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Succession 
Second,  George  D.  Moore,  *' 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  No.  2 

Beans. —  Half-peck  of  Golden  Wax  : 
First,  Sumner  Coolidge 
Second,  Joshua  C.  Stone    . 
Third,  L  E.  Coburn    .... 
Half-peck  of  any  other  variety  : 
First,  George  1).  Moore,  Davis 
Second,  I.  E.  Coburn,  Cranberry 
Third,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge,  Mohawk 

Peas. —  American  Wonder,  half-peck  : 
First,  E.  C.  Lewis       .... 
Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 
Advancer : 
First,  C.  L   Hartshorn 
Second,  George  B.  Gill 
Any  other  variety  : 
First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn,  Telephone 
Second,  E.  C.  Lewis,  Prosperity 
Third,  W.  Warburton,  Carter's  Daisy 


8  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

Gratuity:  — 
W.  Warburton,  Collection 


1  00 


July  8. 


Cabbaoes. —  Three  Drumhead,  trimmed: 
First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 
Second,  George  D.  Moore 


3  00 
2  00 
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Beans. —  Half-peck  of  Cranberry  : 
First,  I.  E.  Cobarn 
Second,  Joshua  C.  Stone 

SwBBT  Corn* —  Twelve  ears : 
First,  Samner  Coolidge,  Cory 
Second,  Joshua  C.  Stone,  *' 

Tomatoes. —  Open  culture : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge,   Atlantic 
Second,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge, 
Third,  W.  N.  Craig,  Essex 


it 


Oraiuities :  — 
Estate  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay,  Potatoes 
George  D.  Moore,  Collection 
W.  Henstis  &  Son, 
W.  Warburton, 
E.  C.  Lewis, 
Arthur  F.  Coolidge 
C.  L.  Hartshorn, 


»i 


t( 


«( 


(( 


3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

Jdlt  15. 

Potatoes. —  Twelre  specimens  of  any  variety  : 

First,  J.  Burns,  Early  Northern 

Second,  Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Early  Fortune  . 

Third,  Estate  of  Hon.  J.  S.  Fay,  Hebron    . 
Lbttcce. —  Tennisball,  four  heads : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge       .         .         .         . 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn     .         .         .         . 
Any  other  variety  : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 
Peas. —  Stratagem,  half-peck  : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 

Second,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn,  Telephone 

Second,  Hon.  Aaron  Low     '* 
Sweet  Corn. —  Twelve  ears  of  any  variety  : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Crosby 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Hybrid 

Third,  Joshua  C.  Stone,  Cory 
Tomatoes. —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  Joshua  C.  Stone 

Third,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 


3 

00 

2  00 

I 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

3 

00 

2  00 

3  00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 
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Potatoes. —  Any  variety,  twelve  Bpecimens  : 

First,  J.  W.  Burng     .... 

Second,  F.  J.  Kinney 

Third,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 
Squashes.—  Three  Marrow : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 
Sweet  Corn. —  Twelve  ears,  Crosbv  : 

First,  Hittinger  Brothers  , 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  Joshua  C.  Stone',  Quincy  Market 
Tomatoes. —  Twelve  specimens : 

First,  Hittinger  BroUiers,  Stone 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge, 

Third,  Joshua  C.  Stone, 
MnivHROOMS. —  Net  less  than  five  edible  varieties  : 

Second,  Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell  . 

Oratuities:  — 

C.  A.  Berg,  KohlRabi 

W.  N.  Craig,  Cucumbers  .... 


»i 


(t 


July  29. 

Beans. —  Goddard,  two  quarts  : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 

Second,  I.  E.  Coburn 

Third,  David  L.  Fiske 
Horticultural  : 

First,  David  L.  Fiske 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn     . 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge 
Tomatoes. —  Comrade,  twelve  specimens  : 

First,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 

Second,  I.  E.  Coburn 

Third,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 
Stone: 

First,  Francis  Blake 

Second,  Hittinger  Brothers 

Third,  E.  N.  Pierce     .... 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  Hittinger  Brothers,  Hybrid 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Hybrid 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Atlantic 
Ego  Plants. —  Round  Purple,  four : 

First,  Arthur  P.  Coolidge   . 


3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

3  00 
2  00 
1  00 

8  00 

1  00 
1  00 


8  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

I  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 
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Second,  Jofhaa  C.  Stone 2  00 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge 1  00 

Oratutties :  — 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Potatoes 1  00 

J.  W.  Bnrns,  *»  1  00 

Joshua  C.  Stone,  Melons 1  00 

Warren  Henstis  &  Son,  Collection 1  00 

E.  C.  Lewis,  " 1  00 

August.  5. 

GsuBK  Flbsh  Mblokb. —  Four  specimens : 

First,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 3  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 2  00 

Third,  Joshua  C  Stone 1  00 

Salmon  Flesh  Mslohs. — Four  specimens : 

First.  C.  L.  Hartshorn        ....  ...  3  00 

Third,  Joshua  C.  Stone 1  00 

SwsBT  CoBN. —  TweWe  ears  : 

First,  I.  £.  Coburn,  Potter's  Excelsior 3  00 

Second,  Oliver  K.  Bobbins,  Kendall's  Giant  .        .  2  00 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Potter's  Excelsior       .        .  .  1  00 

Ego  Plants. — Round  Purple,  four: 

First,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge .         .  3  00 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge 2  00 

Third,  Norris  F.  Comley ...  1  00 

Oratutties :  — 

George  F.  Stone,  Collection       ....  ...  1  00 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,  '*  .         .  1  00 

August  12. 

PoTATOBS. —  Twelve  specimens  of  any  variety: 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis,  Thoroughbred 3  00 

Second,  J.  W.  Bums,  Early  Northern 2  00 

Third,  Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Early  Fortune  .  1  00 

Ohiohs. —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis,  Prize  Taker .  3  00 

'  Second,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Danvers 2  00 

Third,  W.  N.  Craig,  Danvers .  1  00 

Gbebn  Flbsh  Melons. —  Four  specimens  : 

First,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 3  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 2  00 

Third,  Joshua  C.  Stone 1  00 
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Salmon  Flesh  Melons. —  Any  varietj,  four  specimens 

First,  Varnum  Frost  . 

Second,  George  D.  Moore  . 

Third,  Joshua  C.  Stone 
Celery. —  Four  roots  of  any  variety : 

First,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge   . 

Second,  W.  N.  Craig  . 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 
Beans. —  Snoall  Lima,  two  quarts : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 
Goddard  : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn,   . 

Third,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 
Sweet  Corn. —  Potter's  Excelsior,  twelve  ears 

First,  I.  £.  Coburn 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis  . 

Third,  Oliver  R.  Robbins 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis,  Crosby 

Second,  Joshua  C.  Stone,  Bear's  Foot 

Third,'  Joshua  C  Stone,  Crosby 
Peppers. —  Squash,  twelve  specimens  : 

First,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge    . 

Second,  George  Lincoln 

Third,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis,       Ruby  King 

Second,  Joseph  Thorp, 

Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn, 

Oratuities:  — 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Tomatoes 
E.  C.  Lewis,  Collection 

W.  H.  Burlen,  ^* 

C.  A.  Berg, 
W.  Heustis  &  Son, 


a 


n 


tk 


it 


S  00 
2  00 

1  00 

8  00 

2  00 
I  00 

3  00 


3  0) 

2 

00 

I 

00 

8 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

3 

00 

2  00 

1 

00 

3 

00 

2  00 

1 

00 

3  00 

2  00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

August  19. 

Green  Flk8H  Melons. —  Four  specimens : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 

Second,  Joshua  C.  Stone 

Third,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 
Salmon  Flesh  Melons. —  Four  specimens  : 

First,  George  D.  Moore 

Second,  Varnum  Frost        .     '    . 
Watermelons. —  Pair : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 


3  00 
2  00 
1  00 


3 
2 


00 
00 


S  00 
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Cabbaqbs. —  Three  of  any  yarietj,  trimmed : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartahorn 
Caulivlowbrs. —  Four  specimens : 

First,  W.  S.  Luscomb 

Second,  B.  J.  De  Sonza 
Cblbbt. —  Four  roots : 

First,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge   . 

Second,  W.  N.  Craig  . 

Third,  Warren  Henstis  ft  Son, 
Beans. —  Large  Lima,  two  quarts 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge   . 
Small  Lima : 

First,  OliTcr  R.  Robblns     . 

Second,  C  L.  Hartshorn 
Marttnias. —  Twelve  specimens : 

First,  E.  S.  Conrerse 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis    . 

Oraiuitxes :  — 
£.  C.  Lewis,        Collection 
W^N.  Craig, 
W.  Heustis  &  Son, 
Hon.  Aaron  Low, 


3  00 


(t 
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3  00 
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00 
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00 
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00 
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August  30. 

Oraiuiiy:  — 
James  Comley,  Collection  of  Celery  .... 
James  Comley,  New  London  Celery,  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit 


2  GO 


Sbptbmbbr  2. 


Oraiuiiy:  — . 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Celery 


1  00 


Septbmber  9. 

Turnips.—  Flat,  twelve : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis       .... 

Second,  C  L.  Hartshorn 
Green  Flesh  Melons. —  Four  specimens  : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 

Second,  Joshua  C.  Stone 

Third,  I.  E.  Coburn    .... 
Salmon  Flesh  Melons. —  Four  specimens  : 

First,  George  D.  Moore 

Second,  Joshua  C  Stone 


3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 
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Watermelons. —  Two  specimens  : 

First  E.  C.  Lewis 3  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 2  00 

Third,  Rev.  C.  Terry 1  00 

Cauliflowbes. —  Four  specimens : 

First,  B.  J.  De  Souza 8  00 

Second,  William  H.  Teele 2  00 

Third,  C  M.  Handlej 1  00 

Lettuce.  —  Four  heads  of  any  rariety : 

First,  Greorge  D.  Moore,  Deacon                                  ...  3  00 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidsre,  Tennishall  2  00 

Third,  George  F.  Stone,              ♦•                1  00 

Celery.  —  Four  roots  of  any  rariety : 

First,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 3  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 2  00 

Third,  C  L.  Hartshorn 1  00 

Fabslet.  — Two  quarts : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig 2  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 1  00 

Beams.  —  Large  Lima,  two  quarts : 

First,  Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill                          3  00 

Second,  C.  M.  Handley 2  00 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge 100 

Small  Lima : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 3  00 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge 2  00 

Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 1  00 

Corn.  —  Potter's  Excelsior,  twelve  ears : 

First,  I.  E.  Coburn 3  00 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 2  00 

Third,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 1  00 

Any  other  sweet  variety : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis .  3  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 2  00 

Third,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 1  00 

Eoo  Plahts. —  Round  Purple,  four: 

First,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 3  00 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge 2  00 

Third,  Norris  F.  Comley 1  00 

Tomatoes. —  Three  varieties,  twelve  specimens  each  : 

First,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 5  00 

Second,  Yarnum  Frost 4  00 

Third,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 3  00 

Aristocrat,  twelve : 

First,  Joseph  Thorp 3  00 

Second,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 2  00 

Third,  Varnum  Frost 1  OO 
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Comrade : 

First,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 3  00 

Second,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 8  00 

Third,  Joshua  C.  Stone        ....                 ...  1  00 

May's  FaTorite : 

First,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 3  00 

Second,  Varnum  Frost 2  00 

Third,  W.  N.  Craig 1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  Joseph  Thorp,  Stone 3  00 

Second,  Hittinger  Brothers,  Stone 2  00 

Third,  Varnum  Frost,                " I  00 

Maetthias. —  TweWe  specimens : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge, 2  00 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 1  00 

Okha. —  Twelve  specimens : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 2  00 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 1  00  • 

PsppEBS. —  Squash,  twelve  specimens  : 

First,  George  Lincoln 2  00 

Second,  £.  C.  Lewis 1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  (/.  L.  Hartshorn,  Kuby  King 2  00 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis,        *'        ** 1  00 

Gratuities :  — 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection 2  00 

E.  C.  Lewis,                           "                     2  00 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,                    ^^ '  2  00 

W.  N.  Craig,                           " 1  00 

Seftkubbr  16. 

Oratuities :  — 

Mrs.  6.  Duncan,.  Collection 1  00 

Warren  Heustis  A  Son,  '' 1  00 


ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Sbptbmbbr  28  AND  29. 

Special  Fh'izes. 

PoTATOBS. —  New  Seedlings,  hest  collection : 
Hon.  Aaron  Low,  ^Iver  Medal. 

Regular  Prizes. 

Bbbts.— Turnip  Rooted,  twelve : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 3  00 
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Second,  Joshua  C.  StODe 

Third,  W.  Warburton 
Carbots. —  Long  Orange,  twelve  : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Second,  W.  Warburton 

Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 
Intermediate,  twelve : 

First,  W.  Warburton 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis   . 

Third,  W.  A.  Donnell 
Parsnips.—  Long,  twelve : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 

Second,  George  D.  Moore 

Third,  E.  C.  Lewis 
PoTATOBfl. —  Four  varieties,  twelve  specimens 

First,  C.  H.  Thomas    . 

Second,  F.  J.  Kinney 

Third,  H.  R.  Klnnej    . 

■ 

Carman  No.  1 : 

First,  C.  H.  Thomas  . 

Second,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 
Clark : 

First,  C.  H.  Thomas   . 

Second,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 

Third,  F.  J.  Kinney     . 
Hebron : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney    . 

I^econd,  F.  J.  Kinney 

Third,  C  H.  Thomas 
Rose: 

First,  C.  H.  Thomas   . 

Second,  F.  J.  Kinney 

Third,  H.  E.  Rich 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  F.  J.  Kinney,  Early  Bovee 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis,  Somerset  . 

Third,  C  H.  Thomas,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Salsify.  — Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 

Second,  D.  L.  Tappan 

Third,  W.  Warburton 
Turnips. —  Flat,  twelve: 

First,  Wilfred  Wheeler 

Second,  George  F.  Wheeler 

Third,  F.  J.  Kinney     .... 


each 


2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

5  00 

4  00 

3  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 


3  00 


2 
1 


00 
00 


3  00 
2  00 
1  00 


I 
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I 


(i 


(f 


Swedish : 
First,  E.  C.  Lewis 
Second,  £.  C.  Lewis 
Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 
Onions. —  Danrers,  twelve  : 
First,  B.  P.  Winch 
Second,  W.  N.  Craig 
Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 

Red: 

First,  W.  N.  Craig      . 
Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 
Third,  E.  C.  Lewis 

White : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 
Second,  Sumner  Coolidge  . 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis,  Prize  Taker 
Second,  W.N.  Craig, 
Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 
Squashes. —  Bay  State,  three: 
First,  Joshua  C.  Stone 
Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 
Third,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Hubbard : 
First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 
Second,  Joshua  C  Stone 
Third,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge  . 

Hybrid  Turban : 
First,  E.  C.  Lewis 
Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 
Third,  George  N.  Lincoln   . 

Marblehead : 
First,  E.  C.  Lewis 
Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 

Marrow : 
First,  E.  C.  Lewis 
Second,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 
Third,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 

Any  other  variety : 
First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 
Second,  Hon.  Aaron  Low    . 
Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 
Cucumbers. —  White  Spine,  pair : 
First,  W.  N.  Craig      . 
Second,  Joshua  C.  Stone 


3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 
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Any  other  variety : 

Firs^,  W.  N.  Craig 8  00 

Second,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 2  00 

Grkem  Flbsh  or  Salmon  Flesh  Melons. —  Four  specimens : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 8  00 

Second,  George  D.  Moore 2  00 

Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 1  00 

Watermelons. —  Two  specimens : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 8  00 

Second,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 2  00 

Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 1  00 

Brussels  Sprouts.—  Half -peck : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 8  00 

Second,  E.  C  Lewis 2  00 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse 1  00 

Cabbages. —  Drumhead,  three,  trimmed  : 

First,  Samuel  Hartwell 8  00 

Second,  £.  C.  Lewis 2  00 

Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 1  00 

Red: 

First,  Samuel  Hartwell 8  00 

Second,  £.  C.  Lewis 2  00 

Third,  B.  P.  Winch 1  00 

Savoy : 

First,  B.  P.  Winch 8  00 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 2  00 

Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 1  00 

Cauliflowers. —  Four  specimens  : 

First,  C.  M   Handley 6  00 

Second,  De  Souza  Brothers 4  00 

Third,  William  H.  Teele 8  00 

Celery. —  Paris  Golden,  four  roots,  best  kept  during  the  exhibition : 

First,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 5  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 4  00 

Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 3  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Pascal 5  00 

Second,  A.  Nixon,  White  Plume 4  00 

Third,  W.  N.  Craig,              '* 8  00 

Endive. —  Four  specimens  : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 3  00 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis    .      > 2  00 

Third,  E.  C  Lewis 1  00 

Lettuce. —  Four  heads: 

First,  George  D.  Moore 8  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son  ...                 ...  2  00 
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Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 1  00 

Parblbt. —  Two  quarts  : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig 2  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 1  00 

HoBSBKADisH. —  SIx  roots,  present  7ear*s  growth  : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinnej 3  00 

Second,  W.  Warbnrton 1  00 

CoBM.—  Yellow  or  Field,  twentj-fire  ears,  traced : 

First,  Elliott  Moore 8  00 

Second,  H.  E.  Rich 2  00 

Third,  H.  E.  Rich       .........  1  00 

Sweet,  twelve  ears : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 3  00 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 2  00 

Third,  E.  C.  Lewis 1  00 

Eoo  Plants. —  Round  Purple,  four : 

First,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 3  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 2  00 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge i  00 

ToMATOBS. — Three  varieties,  twelve  specimens  each  : 

First,  Vamum  Frost 4  00 

Second,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge 3  00 

Third,  W   N.  Craig 2  00 

Aristocrat : 

First,  Joseph  Thorp 3  00 

Second,  E.  M.  Bruce 2  00 

Third,  Varnum  Frost                           1  00 

May's  Favorite: 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 8  00 

Second,  B.  P.  Winch 2  00 

Third,  W.  N.  Craig 1  00 

Stone : 

First,  Hon.  Aaron  Low                8  00 

Second,  Varnum  Frost 2  00 

Third,  B.  P.  Winch 1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  Joseph  Thorp,  Combination 3  00 

Second,  W.  Warburton,  Matchless 2  00 

Third,  Arthur  F.  Coolidge,  Perfection 1  00 

Pbppbrs. —  Squash,  twelve  specimens  : 

First,  George  W.  Jameson 3  00 

Second,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 2  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 3  00 

Second,  Joseph  Thorp 2  00 

Third,  A.  Nixon 1  00 
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CuLiNART  HBRBSf  Greeh . —  CoUectioD,  named : 
First,  W.  N.  Craig      . 
Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn     .... 
Third,  W.  Warburton  .... 


Oraiuiites :  — 
C.  L.  Hartshorn,  Collection 
W.  N.  Craig, 
W.  Henstis  &  Son, 
E.  C.  Lewis, 
George  D.  Moore, 
W.  Warburton, 
Hon.  Aaron  Low, 
George  F.  Stone, 
B.  P.  Winch, 


it, 

a 


October  21. 

Gratuities :  — 

Warren  Henstis  &  Son,  Celery 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Turnips 

A.  W.  Crawford,  New  Cucumber,  Crockford's  Columbia,  First  Class 
Certificate  of  Merit. 


October  28. 


OraiuHy :  — 
Warren  Henstis  &  Son,  Salsify 


November  4. 


Oratuiiies :  — 
George  D.  Moore,  Lettuce 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Celerj 


5  00 

4  00 
3  00 

5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
3  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  00 
1  00 


1  00 
1  00 


1  00 


I  00 
1  00 


EXHIBITION   OF  WINTER  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

November  18. 

Parships. —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 3  00 

Second,  George  D.  Mocre 2  00 

Third,  D.  L.  Tappan 1  00 

CncuMBERf .  — Pair : 

First,  Joshua  C.  Stone 3  00 

Second,  C.  A.  Learned 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 1  00 

Cabbages. —  Red,  three : 

First,  C.  L.^Hartshorn 3  00 

Savoy : 

First,  Joshua  C.  Stone 3  00 

Second,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 2  00 
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BXU88EL8  Spbodts.  —  Half  peck  : 

First,  H.  Dumaresq 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 2  00 

Third.  C.  L.  Hartshorn 1  00 

Cauliflowers. —  Four  specimens  : 

First,  C.  M.  Handley 8  00 

Cblbey. —  Four  roots ; 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 8  00 

Second,  D.  L.  Tappan 2  00 

Third,  C.  L.  Hartshorn 1  00 

Lettuce. —  Four  heads  : 

First,  George  D.  Moore 3  00 

Tomatoes. —  Twelve  specimens,  grown  under  glass : 

First,  William  C.  Winter 8  00 

Second,  Francis  Blake 2  00 

Third,  C.  A.  Learned 1  00 

Qratuities :  — 

C.  M.  Handley,  Cauliflowers 1  00 

D.  L.  Tappan,  Salsify I  00 

Hon.  James  J.  H.  Gregory,  No.  7  Squash 1  00 

C.  L.  Hartshorn,  Collection 4  00 

W.  Heustis  &  Son,       ''  4  00 

George  D.  Moore,       **  2  00 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,        *^  I  00 

November  25. 

Oratuiiies :  — 

Joshua  C.  Stone,  Cucumbers I  00 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection 2  00 

December  2. 

Oratuity :  — 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection  1  00 

December  16. 
Oratuity :  — 
Charles  A .  Learned,  Tomatoes,  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit  and  $1. 

Warren  Howard  Heustis, 

Cephas  H.  Brackett, 

Varnum  Frost,  f     Committee 

Walter  Russell,  07i 

Aaron  Low,  1     Vegetables. 

George  D.  Moore, 

Joshua  C.  Stone, 
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By  PATRICK  NORTON,  Chairman. 

The  season  which  is  about  closing  has  been  one  of  great  activity 
with  yoar  Committee.  We  have  been  called  upon  to  visit  seven- 
teen places,  all  of  which  have  been  examined  with  pleasure  both 
to  the  Committee  and  to  the  proprietors.  In  nearly  every  instance 
the  weather  has  been  favorable,  and  the  excursions,  thus  made 
pleasant,  have  been  very  enjoyable.  We  will  take  the  notices  in 
their  order  and  describe  each  place  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possi- 
ble, and  at  the  end  of  this  report  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  prizes 
and  gratuities  awarded  by  your  Committee. 

F.  A.  Blake's  Carnation  House,  Rochdale. 

The  first  visit  was  on  the  18th  of  April,  to  the  estate  of  F.  A. 
Blake,  at  Rochdale,  to  view  a  house  of  carnations  which  was  filled 
with  plants  of  a  seedling,  of  a  rich  scarlet  color,  originated  by 
Mr.  Blake  and  named  Bon  Ton.  The  house  was  in  fine  condition, 
and  the  plants  were  robust  and  healthy  and  profusely  flowered. 
The  flower  stems  were  fully  eighteen  inches  long,  upright  in  habit, 
and  of  strong  growth.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  and 
command  a  ready  sale  in  the  market. 

William  Nicholson's  Tomato  House,  Framinoham. 

The  second  visit  was  on  May  11th  to  William  Nicholson,  Fram- 
ingham,  to  inspect  a  house  of  tomatoes,  principally  grown  on 
benches.     The  house,  one  hundred  feet  long  by  fifteen  feet  wide. 
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contained  two  hundred  and  fifty  plants  on  the  main  bench,  planted 
in  foar  rows  the  length  of  the  house,  and  about  two  feet  apart  in 
the  rows,  all  planted  January  1st.  A  careful  estimate  by  the 
Committee  was  made,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  house  then  con- 
tained fully  two  tons  of  fruit.  Everything  about  the  houses  was 
clean,  neat,  and  thrifty,  the  whole  plant  presenting  a  prosperous 
appearance. 

£.  M.  Bruoe's  Cucumber  House,  Leominster. 

The  third  visit  was  to  the  farm  of  E.  M.  Bruce,  Leominster,  on 
May  17th,  to  inspect  a  house  of  cucumbers.  The  house  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty  feet  wide,  and  was  planted 
in  four  rows  lengthwise  and  two  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  The  vines 
were  in  full  bearing  when  we  saw  them,  and  presented  a  very 
healthy  and  vigorous  appearance  although  Mr.  Bruce  reported  to 
us  that  he  had  already  cut  ten  thousand  cucumbers  up  to  that 
time,  in  four  months. 

Mrs.  David  Nbvins's  Estate,  Methuen. 

The  fourth  visit  occurred  on  June  9th,  by  the  kind  invitation  of 
Mrs.  David  Nevins,  of  Methuen  (formerly  of  South  Framing- 
ham).  This  estate  has  been  in  the  family  a  great  many  years 
and  consists  of  from  forty  to  fifty  acres  of  land  planted  with  a 
large  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  some  of  which  are  fine  specimens 
of  arboreal  growth.  The  buildings  correspond  with  the  surround- 
ings and  are  of  that  old-fashioned  and  comfortable  style,  which 
appeals  to  one*s  sense  of  comfort  and  hospitality,  always  to  be 
found  in  those  peaceful  homes  occupied  by  the  descendants  of 
old-fashioned  people.  Our  visit  to  Mrs.  Nevins  was  one  of  the 
most  delightful  in  our  recollection. 

In  this  vicinity  is  Memorial  Hall,  which  was  presented  to  the 
town  by  the  late  David  Nevins,  and  is  a  magnificent  monument 
of  his  generosity.  It  contains  a  fine  large  library,  a  reading  room 
and  a  beautiful  memorial  window  which  must  have  cost  a  great 
sum  of  money.  Contiguous  to  the  hall  has  been  erected  an  appro- 
priate monument  over  the  grave  of  the  late  Mr.  Nevins.  It  is  a 
splendid  woris  of  art  and  will  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  good 
man  after  this  generation  shall  have  passed  away. 
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C.  H.  Tenney's  Estate,  Methuen. 

While  at  Methuen  we  were  invited  to  visit  Greycourt,  the  mag- 
nificent estate  of  C.  H.  Tenney.  This  place  is  modern  in  all  its 
appointments,  and  is  replete  with  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
which  can  be  incorporated  in  a  wealthy  man's  house.  The  house 
is  a  magnificent  stone  palace,  and  the  grounds  are  laid  out  in  the 
most  artistic  manner.  1 1  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see  so  much  good 
taste  displayed,  and  on  such  a  broad  scale,  as  is  manifest  on  this 
estate. 

William  C.  Winter's  House  of  Foreign  Grapes  and  House 

OF  Tomatoes,  Mansfield. 

The  fifth  visit  occurred  on  June  15th  at  William  C.  Winter's, 
Mansfield,  to  inspect  a  house  of  foreign  grapes  and  a  house  of 
tomatoes.  The  grape  vines  were  heavily  fruited  but  mildew  had 
made  its  appearance  to  a  considerable  extent,  which  must  be  detri- 
mental to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  The  plants  in  the  tomato 
house  were  all  in  pots  and  about  six  feet  high,  fairly  well  fruited, 
but  badly  infested  with  red  spider, —  so  much  so  that  the  vines 
would  not  grow  much  more,  and  probably  would  not  mature  all 
the  fruit  set. 

Warren  H.  Heustis's  Strawberry  Garden,  Belmont. 

The  sixth  visit  was  on  the  16th  of  June,  to  W.  H.  Heustis's 
fruit  and  vegetable  farm  at  Belmont,  to  inspect  a  strawberry 
garden.  The  plants  were  set  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  about 
one  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  The  variety  was  the  Marshall.  The 
plants  were  heavily  fruited  with  berries  of  the  first  quality  and  of 
enormous  size.  The  field  was  mulched  with  salt  meadow  hay  and 
kept  suflSciently  watered  to  perfect  the  fruitage.  The  result  was 
a  very  large  yield  of  first-class  berries,  which  were  further  appre- 
ciated by  the  Fruit  Committee  at  the  Annual  Strawberry  Show, 
where  Mr.  Heustis  was  awarded  the  first  prize  over  all  competitors. 

George  D.  Moore's  Vegetable  Garden,  Arlington. 

June  21  we  visited  the  estate  of  George  D.  Moore  to  inspect 
a  house  of  cucumbers  and  a  vegetable  garden.  The  house  of 
cucumbers  was,  in  the  judgment  of  your  Committee,  the  best  they 
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ever  saw ;  and  this  decision  was  confirmed  by  several  of  the  best 
farmers  of  Arlington,  who  had  been  invited  to  go  with  the  Com- 
mittee. The  vegetable  garden  showed  good  cultivation  and  a 
thrifty  appearance,  notwithstanding  a  very  dry  springtime.  There 
was  not  a  very  great  variety  of  vegetables,  but  the  tomatoes, 
beans,  and  peas  were  remarkably  fine. 

Sumner  and  Frank  £.  Coolidge's  Vegetable  Farm, 

Mount  Auburn. 

The  eighth  visit  occurred  on  July  6th,  and  was  to  the  vegetable 
farm  of  Sumner  and  Frank  E.  Coolidge,  at  Mount  Auburn.  This 
farm  has  the  advantage  of  an  abundant  water  supply,  which  is  so 
well  distributed  all  over  the  farm  that  the  growing  crops  never  get 
thirsty  from  the  want  of  water.  The  past  summer  was  a  very 
trying  one  to  farmers  who  had  no  adequate  supply  of  water,  but 
on  this  farm  the  vegetables  looked  as  thrifty  as  though  it  rained 
every  other  day.  The  weather  of  late  years  is  so  variable  that  it 
would  seem  to  be  economy  for  all  our  early  and  late  vegetable 
farn^ers  to  put  in  adequate  irrigating  plants  to  protect  their  farms 
from  such  a  drought  as  we  have  had  during  the  past  summer. 

Arthur  F.  Estabrook's  Grounds,  Beach  Bluff. 

The  next  visit  was  to  the  summer  estate  of  Arthur  F.  Estabrook, 
at  Beach  Bluff.  The  estate  is  entered  for  the  Hunnewell  Trien- 
nial Premium,  and  this  is  the  third  year  of  inspection.  The  whole 
of  the  place  was  in  splendid  condition  notwithstanding  it  was  a 
very  dry  summer  and  trying  to  lawns,  shrubs,  and  flower  gardens, 
the  flower  beds,  the  lawn,  and  the  shrubs  and  trees  showed  that 
none  of  them  had  suffered  by  the  effects  of  drought.  The  whole 
place  showed  increased  care  by  Mr.  Barker,  the  gardener,  and  a 
greater  degree  of  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  flower-bed  effects 
than  formerly.  The  estate  is  beautifully  situated  and  enjoys  a 
splendid  outlook  over  the  ocean,  making  it  a  delightful  summer 
home  for  the  owner.  The  Committee  has  awarded  the  estate  the 
first  of  the  Hunnewell  Triennial  Premiums. 

The  Oliver  Ames  Estate,  North  Easton. 

On  August  29th  we  visited  the  Oliver  Ames  estate  at  North 
Easton,  occupied  by  Oakes  Ames.  This  estate  is  entered  in  com- 
petition for  the  Hunnewell  Triennial  Premium  and  this  is  the  first 
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year  of  entry.  The  place  is  furnished  with  very  fine  stone  build- 
ings, which  were  erected  by  his  father,  the  late  governor  of  this 
state,  and  has  the  advantage  of  a  beautiful  pond  which  borders  it 
on  the  south,  with  other  ponds,  devoted  to  the  culture  of  all 
kinds  of  aquatics,  in  the  grounds.  The  surface  of  the  place  is 
nicely  undulating  and  is  covered  with  various  superb  forest  trees, 
all  of  which  were  planted  by  the  late  governor  as  to  his  good 
judgment  seemed  best.  The  trees  are  so  far  apart  that  each  has 
had  room  enough  to  develop  and  become  a  fine  specimen  of  its 
kind.  Mr.  Ames  is  devoting  a  portion  of  his  valuable  time  to  the 
improvement  of  our  native  wild  flowers  by  hybridizing  and  care- 
ful cultivation.  His  stove  and  greenhouses  are  remarkable,  for 
they  contain  a  very  large  collection  of  orchids  and  other  plants 
from  all  over  the  world.  The  whole  estate  was  in  good  condition, 
except  that  the  drought  had  partially  spoiled  the  grass  among  the 
forest  trees. 

George  Abbot  James's  Estate,  Nahant. 

The  eleventh  visit  was  made  on  September  11th,  to  the  estate 
of  George  Abbot  James,  at  Nahant.  This  was  our  first  visit  to 
this  estate,  which  is  entered  for  the  Hunnewell  Triennial  Premium. 
It  consists  of  twenty-five  acres  of  land  and  rocks,  and  is  situated 
at  the  extreme  south  end  of  this  rock-bound  promontory.  About 
thirty  years  ago  this  place  was  a  wind-swept  sand  dune,  but  now 
it  presents  to  the  eye  a  very  different  appearance.  A  walk  has 
been  constructed  on  the  cliffs,  which  affords  some  of  the  grandest 
views  to  be  found  on  this  rugged  coast,  and  when  the  sea  is  angry 
the  water  roars  over  the  immense  boulders  which  line  the  shore,  in 
a  terrific  manner.  The  sand  has  been  hidden  by  a  thick  coating  of 
loam;  trees,  shrubs,  and  fiower-beds  have  been  planted  and  the 
whole  place  has  been  made  to  ^'  blossom  like  the  rose."  The  place 
has  an  advantage  over  inland  estates  inasmuch  as  the  huge  rocks 
and  the  never  quiet  sea  are  ever  present,  making  this  promontoiy 
a  most  delightful  summer  home. 

Col.  Frederick  Mason's  Vegetable  Garden,  Tadnton. 

We  visited  the  estate  of  Col.  Frederick  Mason,  at  Taunton,  on 
the  14th  of  September,  to  inspect  his  vegetable  garden,  which 
consists  of  about  five  acres  and  was  planted  with  almost  every 
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vegetable  we  read  about  in  the  lists  yearly  issued  by  our  best 
seedsmen.  Mr.  E.  C.  Lewis  is  the  gardener,  and  the  grand 
appearance  of  the  crop  would  indicate  that  good  care  is  constantly 
applied,  leading  to  successful  results.  Mr.  Lewis  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated, as  also  is  Colonel  Mason,  for  it  is  seldom  one  sees  a 
vegetable  garden  with  such  a  variety  of  good  food  for  the  table. 

Col.  Charles  Pfaff's  Estate,  South  Framikgham. 

The  fourteenth  visit  was  to  the  beautiful  estate  of  Col.  Charles 
Pfaff,  at  South  Framingham,  to  view  a  house  of  chrysanthemums 
planted  on  benches.  We  saw  over  six  hundred  plants  flowered  to 
one  stem.  There  were  over  thirty  varieties.  The  flowers  were 
very  large  and  well  finished;  the  foliage  was  excellent.  Some 
few  flowers  showed  the  effect  of  a  week's  warm  weather,  but 
otherwise  the  growth  and  flowering  reflected  great  credit  on  the 
gardener,  George  Melvin. 

Mrs.  B.  p.  Chenet's  Chrysanthemum  Houses,  Wellesley. 

The  next  visit  was  on  the  8rd  of  November  to  Mrs.  B.  P. 
Cheney,  at  Wellesley,  to  inspect  chrysanthemums  in  pots  and  on 
benches.  The  house  of  chrysanthemums  in  pots,  arranged  for 
effect  with  foliage  plants  interspersed,  gave  the  house  a  sumptuous 
appearance,  and  was  by  far  the  best  house  of  this  gorgeous  flower 
we  have  ever  seen.  The  fine  hand  of  John  Barr  was  shown  in  the 
arrangement,  and  he  deserves  great  credit  for  growing  such  grand 
plants  for  exhibition.  We  append  the  names  of  all  the  plants  in 
this  house,  and  will  say  that  each  one  was  very  symmetrical  in 
form,  magnificently  flowered,  and  would  average  over  six  feet 
in  diameter  : 

Arethusa,  Golden  Gate, 

Autumn  Glory,  Golden  Trophy, 

Charity,  lora, 

Charles  Molin,  Ivory, 

C.  H.  Curtis,  John  Shrimp  ton. 

Defender,  Lady  Hanham, 

Frank  Hardy,  Louis  Boehmer, 

Georgiana  Pitcher,  Marion  Henderson, 

Georgienne  Bramhall,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Freeman, 
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Mrs.  F.  A.  Constable,  Phenomenon, 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Breer,  Pink  Ivory, 

Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Red  Warrior, 

Mutual  Friend,  Savannah, 

Onyx,  Silver  Cload, 

Peter  Kay,  The  Bard. 

The  plants  on  benches  were  grown  to  one  bloom  each.  They 
were  fine  stalwart  plants  and  in  the  very  best  condition. 

Edward  Hatch's  Estate,  Wenham. 

The  sixteenth  visit  was  to  "  The  Windmill "  on  Lake  Wenham. 
This  estate,  which  has  but  lately  come  into  the  possession  of 
Edward  Hatch,  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Wenham  on  an 
elevation  which  commands  a  superb  outlook  '^  over  the  lake  and 
far  away."  Xt  is  an  ideal  summer  home,  and  one  which  is  being 
improved  by  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs.  It  will  be  the 
study  of  the  proprietor,  assisted  by  his  numerous  friends,  to  pro- 
duce an  artistic  and  beautiful  place  where  restful  pleasure  may 
reign  supreme,  and  the  joys  of  living  may  be  appreciated  by  his 
own  good  self  and  his  hosts  of  friends. 

Edmund   M.  Wood   &  Co.'s   Waban   Conservatories,  Natiok. 

The  last  visit  of  the  season  was  made  on  the  13th  of  December 
to  the  Waban  Conservatories  of  Edmund  M.  Wood  &  Co.,  at 
Natick.  These  greenhouses  are  of  very  great  extent,  covering 
several  acres  of  ground,  and  were  at  the  time  of  our  visit  filled  with 
roses  in  their  different  stages  of  development.  Tea  and  tender 
roses  predominated  and  they  presented  a  most  wonderfully  healthy 
and  vigorous  appearance.  Some  of  the  houses  were  planted  out 
in  July  last,  and  others  contained  plants  which  had  been  planted 
from  one  to  three  years.  The  bouses  face  the  south,  are  span 
roofed,  and  range  from  one  hundred  feet  by  twenty  up  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty-five  by  twenty-four  feet.  Most  all  the  tender 
roses  were  Brides  and  Bridesmaids,  and  they  were  coming  into 
bloom  very  profusely. 

The  particular  object  of  our  visit  was  to  examine  a  new  house, 
three  hundred  feet  long  by  twenty-four  feet  wide,  planted  in  July 
last,  with  three  thousand  plants  of  the  celebrated  American  Beauty 
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rose.  This  rose  was  discovered  in  General  Bancroft's  grounds  at 
Washington  some  years  ago,  and  it  has  proved  of  each  superior 
excellence  in  size,  color,  and  fragrance  that  it  is  grown  by  all  our 
rosarians  in  the  varied  forms  of  perfection,  as  their  knowledge  of 
its  wants  extends.  It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Wood's  head  gar- 
dener, Alexander  Montgomery,  had  conquered  every  obstacle  in 
growing  this  rose  to  the  limit  of  perfection,  for  this  bouse  pre- 
sented the  highest  type  of  luxurious  beauty  ever  seen  by  your 
Committee.  The  plants  had  each  sent  up  on  an  average  five  stalks 
of  flowers  which  would  measure  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  and 
with  luxuriant  foliage  and  not  a  speck  of  mildew  in  any  of  the 
houses.  The  knowledge  of  growing  roses  finely  is  not  all  confined 
to  this  estate,  for  nearly  all  the  gardeners  who  have  graduated 
from  Mr.  Montgomery's  tuition  have  gone  forth  and  put  into 
practice  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  while  working  in  this 
magnificent  establishment.  Yet,  when  they  attempt  this  task, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  the  knack  that  Mr.  Montgomery  pos- 
sesses of  putting  on  that  fine  finish  and  lusty  appearance  which 
calminates  under  his  personal  supervision. 

This  whole  plant  is  run  by  four  boilers,  embodying  four  hundred 
and  fifty  horse  power,  with  a  further  reserve  of  two  other  boilers 
in  case  of  need.  The  annual  amount  of  coal  consumed  is  one 
thousand  two  hundred  tons.  Not  content  with  this  enormous 
plant  as  it  now  stands,  and  now  turning  out  thousands  of  roses 
every  day,  Mr.  Wood  is  about  erecting  two  other  greenhouses, 
each  seven  hundred  feet  in  length,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  produce 
a  few  more  roses.  We  award  the  Waban  Conservatories  the  first 
prize  for  a  rose  house. 

The  prizes  awarded  this  year  are  as  follows : 

H.  H.  Hunntwtll  Triennial  Premiums: 

For  an  estate  of  not  less  than  three  acres,  which  shall  be  laid  out  with  the 
most  taste,  planted  most  judiciously,  and  kept  in  the  best  order  for 
three  consecutive  years : 
First,  A.  F.  Estabrook $160  00 

Special  Prize  from  the  John  A.  Lowell  Fund. 

For  the  best  house  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged   for  effect,  with  other 
plants,  in  pots : 
First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 40  00 
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For  the  best  house  of  Chrysanthemnms  grown  on  benches : 
First,  Col.  Charles  Pfaff 30  00 

Society's  Prizes. 

For  the  best  house  of  Foreign  Grapes : 
Second,  William  C.  Winter 20  00 

For  the  best  house  of  Carnations  : 
First,  F.  A.  Blake 80  00 

For  the  best  house  of  Roses : 
First,  Edmund  M.  Wood  &  Co. 40  00 

For  the  best  Vegetable  Garden  : 

First,  Col.  Frederick  Mason 80  00 

Second,  S.  &  F.  E.  Coolidge 30  00 

For  the  best  house  of  Cucumbers : 

First,  George  D.  Moore 30  00 

Second,  E.  M.  Bruce 20  00 

For  the  best  house  of  Tomatoes  : 

First,  William  Nicholson 30  00 

Second,  William  C.  Winter 20  00 

Oratuities. 

Mrs.  David  Nevins's  estate 25  00 

Warren  H.  Heustis,  Strawberry  Garden 30  00 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Patrick  Norton, 

Joseph  H.  Woodford, 

Wm.  Wallace  Lunt,         ,     ^ 

r    ^t„  m,  r     Committee 

J.  Woodward  Manning, 

E.  W.  Wood,  ,  ^ 

Warren  H.  Heubtis, 

Henrt  W.  Wilson, 

Jackson  Dawson, 
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GomiDittee  on  Scbool  Gardens  and  Children's  Herbarinms 


FOB  THB  YEAR  1890. 


By  HENRY  LINCOLN  CLAPP,  Chairman. 


One  of  the  instructions  concerning  prizes  for  school  gardens  in 
the  prize  list  of  this  Committee  is  this :  ^*  In  determining  the 
prizes  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  the  descriptions  of  the  prin- 
cipals in  charge."  Since  the  principal  of  the  George  Putnam 
School  left  the  school  for  Europe  two  months  before  it  dosed  and 
did  not  return  till  after  November  1,  he  knew  comparatively  little 
about  the  management,  condition,  or  use  of  the  garden,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, could  not  give  a  proper  account  of  it.  However,  an 
adequate  account  written  by  Miss  Katharine  W.  Huston,  the 
principal's  assistant,  is  herewith  presented. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  that  the  old  Quaker,  George  Fox,  in 
1691  willed  a  tract  of  land  near  Philadelphia  ^^  for  a  playground 
for  the  children  of  the  town  to  play  on  and  for  a  garden  to  plant 
with  physical  [medicinal]  plants,  for  lads  and  lassies  to  know 
simples,  and  learn  how  to  make  oils  and  ointments.*' 

It  may  also  Interest  some  persons  to  learn  that  on  the  200th 
anniversary  of  that  event  (1891)  the  first  school  garden  in  Mas- 
sachusetts was  established  on  the  grounds  of  the  George  Putnam 
School,  Roxbury. 
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GEORGE  PUTNAM   SCHOOL  GARDEN,  ROXBURY. 

The  George  Putoatn  School  GsrdeD  was  beguD  id  the  spring  of 
16dl,  in  a  amall  way,  and  for  eight  coDsecutive  years  has  steadily 
iDCreased  in  the  number  of  its  plants  and  in  its  osefulness  to  the 
school. 

It  now  contains  more  than  one  huodred  and  fifty  species  of 
native  flowering  planta  and  ferns,  some  of  which  have  propagated 
themselves  to  a  somewhat  remarkable  extent. 

Aster  Novee-Anylia  and  Viola  cuciillala  may  always  be 
depended  upon  to  produce  oolonies  in  profusion.  Besides  these, 
Viola  Canadensit,  originally  a  handful,  has  given  us  in  lf)99  a 
maaa  measuring  three  feet  by  two,  aud  has  also  migrated  to  the 
neighboring  bed  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  Viola  striata  has 
grown  from  one  small  plant  to  a  fine  clump.     Polygonalum  bijtorum 
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SENSrriVE  FERN. 

has  sheltered  under  its  acores  of  blossoming  8t«ma  hundreds  of  its 
own  seedlings  in  &1I  stages  of  growth.  Oakesia  sessilifolia  has  not 
only  spread  itself  profusely,  but  bore  ID  1899  flowers  of  phenom- 
enal size.  Solidago  lanceolata,  whose  existence  for  the  first  few 
yeara  seemed  rather  precarious,  formed  a  bed  this  year  measuring 
five  feet  by  three  feet  and  ten  inches,  its  increase  being  due  wholly 
to  its  own  vigor.  It  was  already  budding  when  school  closed, 
June  23d. 

The  other  golden-rods  have  made  great  gains  also,  notably 
S.  juncea  and  S.  latifolia.  S.  semperoireTia,  although  a  seaside 
species,  now  forms  a  clump  between  five  and  six  feet  high,  devel- 
ops an  abundance  of  very  large  flowers,  and  is  a  paradise  for 
wasps,  bees,  and  flies.  Like  Longfellow's  chestnut  tree,  it  "  mnr- 
murs  like  a  hive  "  through  the  month  of  September. 
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OSTRICH  FERM. 

The  little  Herb  Robert  bas  made  its  lodgment  under  tbe  edges 
of  ston^a  and  the  rockv  foundation  of  the  fence,  and  has  increased 
and  multiplied  ne  if  it  were  a  native  of  thia  garden.  The  Hog 
Peanut  is  very  prolific  and  furnishes  iuteresting  material  for 
decorative  design 

Iris  veTsicolor  and  Iris  Pseudacarus  blossomed  profusely  this 
season,  tbe  latter  bearing  five  or  six  flowers  on  every  stalk.  Two 
of  the  flowers  were  abnormal,  one  having  four  falls  and  three 
standards,  the  other  five  falls  and  two  standards.  In  1898  some 
of  the  flowers  showed  four  fully  developed  falls  and  standards. 

Aspidium  acrostichoides,  var.  incCiwm,  was  set  out  in  1894  and 
bas  continued  for  five  years  to  produce  beautifully  incised  fronds, 
although  this  variation  is  said  not  to  be  constant. 

In  his  report  of  the  garden  for  1896,  Mr.  Clapp  called  atten- 
tion to  tbe  fact  that  many  vigorous  seedlings  had  sprung  from  tbe 
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CLAYTON'S  FERN   AND  CINNAMON  FERN. 

different  apeciea  of  asters  originallj  planted.  Tn  the  three  years 
since  then  tbeir  number  has  lai^elj  increased,  and  eome  interest- 
ing variations  in  color  have  been  noticed.  A.  Novw-Attglice 
and  its  variety  roseus  have  given  us  a  long  range  of  hues  from 
rose  to  purple.  A.  corymbostts  has  produced  a  plant  with  pink 
blossoms.     A.  acuminalus  has  appeared  with  blue  ray  flowers. 

Many  other  plants  might  be  mentioned  whose  naturalization 
and  increase  make  the  garden  &  veritable  bit  of  the  country.  In 
considering  our  garden  we  may  say  it  consists  not  simply  of  the 
plants  set  out  eight  years  ago  and  in  the  following  years,  but  of 
those  which  have  eetablished  themselves  and  which  have  led  us  to 
expect  them,  season  after  season,  as  surely  as  in  tbeir  own  homes. 

Nothing  has  been  said  of  the  beauty  and  lavish  flowering  of  the 
roses,  cnltivated  irises,  and  hardy  chrysanthemums,  as  the  School 
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Garden  proper  is  devoted  to  the  native  flora ;  bat  the  cultivated 
plants  jast  mentioned  were  a  source  of  great  pleasure  while  they 
lasted. 

The  unusually  dry  season  of  1899  would  have  affected  the 
garden  very  unfavorably,  had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  the 
Janitor.  By  means  of  a  lawn  sprinkler  he  succeeded  in  keeping 
the  conditions  almost  normal,  and  the  garden  was  a  most  beautiful 
sight  through  May  and  June,  while  in  September  and  October  the 
asters  and  golden-rods  were  in  their  prime. 

We  make  no  provision  for  flowers  which  blossom  only  in  July 
and  August  as  they  would  be  useless  to  the  children,  but  rely 
upon  those  belonging  to  the  spring  and  fall.  We  have  found  by 
experience  that  it  is  better  not  to  make  a  practice  of  pulling  up 
all  the  weeds  in  the  beds,  as  they  screen  the  earth  and  prevent  too 
rapid  evaporation. 

In  the  spring  and  fall  of  1899,  nine  classes  made  use  of  the 
garden,  sometimes  vi$)itiDg  it  to  observe  and  sketch  the  growing 
plants,  and  always  finding  abundant  material  for  nature  work  in 
the  schoolroom.  The  blossoming  of  five  species  of  violets  at  one 
time  gave  an  admirable  opportunity  for  comparative  work.  The 
liliaceous  plants  formed  another  most  interesting  group.  As  soon 
as  the  crosiers  made  their  appearance,  daily  visits  were  made  to 
the  fernery  by  the  ninth  grade.  Each  pupil  drew  a  plan  of  it, 
locating  the  different  species  of  ferns,  and  watching  the  develop- 
ment of  the  crosiers  with  great  interest.  The  asters  furnished 
large  numbers  of  pupils  with  material  for  learning  the  structure  of 
a  composite  flower,  or  for  comparison  with  composit£e  already 
studied. 

Each  child  separated  the  ray  flowers  from  the  disk  flowers,  con- 
sidered their  arrangement,  and  compared  the  blossoms  and  leaves 
of  several  species,  observing  the  difference  in  the  size  and  color 
of  the  blossoms,  and  in  the  shapes  and  surfaces  of  the  leaves. 
He  then  painted  a  spray  of  some  aster,  together  with  a  single  disk 
flower  and  a  ray  flower,  afterwards  writing  a  description  of  the 
plant. 

We  look  upon  the  season  through  which  the  garden  has  just 
passed  as  the  most  successful  in  its  history.  The  first  report  of 
it  was  published  in  1891  under  the  title,  ^'  The  School  Garden 
Experiment.''  Having  flourished  for  nine  years  without  any 
relapse,  it  may  fairly  be  considered  to  have  passed  beyond  the 
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experimental  stage,  and  to  have  become  a  permanent  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  Geoi^e  Putnam  School,  especially  for  the  gram- 
mar grades,  which  can  make  and  have  made  the  most  extensive 
use  of  it. 

In  the  report  of  1898  it  was  said  that  the  space  used  for  a  gar- 
den, 72x48  feet,  is  now  so  crowded  with  plants,  mostly  perennials, 
that  additions  have  been  nearly  stopped  for  lack  of  room.  It  is 
proper  to  add  in  this  connection  that  a  plot  of  land  of  equal  size 
in  the  girls'  yard  has  already  begun  to  be  converted  into  a  gar- 
den ;  and  another  plot  of  land,  half  an  acre  in  extent,  adjoining 
these  gardens  has  recently  been  purchased  by  the  city ;  and  the 
Superintendent  has  suggested  that  this  also  should  be  used  as  a 
school  garden.  So  it  appears  that  there  is  room  for  almost 
indefinite  expansion. 

Katharine  W.  Huston. 

REPORT  ON  THE  MEDFORD  SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

By  George  E.  Davenport. 

In  submitting  a  report  on  the  Swan  and  Curtis  School  Gardens, 
in  Medford,  Mass.,  it  seems  well  to  give  a  brief  resum^  of  their 
history,  and  to  include  the  report  on  the  Curtis  School  Garden  by 
the  principal.  Miss  Amy  W.  Jones. 

Dear  Mr.  Davenport  :  I  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  report 
of  our  school  garden  work  the  past  year.  The  fall  nature  work 
in  connection  with  bulbs  proved  very  satisfactory,  and  the 
beautiful  blossoms  were  also  much  enjoyed  in  the  spring.  This 
fall  we  have  added  to  the  number  of  cultivated  flowering  plants. 
We  have  continued  our  practice  of  adding  to  the  wild  flower  col- 
lections, [by  bringing  in  roots  whenever  we  make  trips  to  the 
woods.  Those  already  in  the  garden  bloomed  very  nicely,  so 
that  we  have  been  able  to  use  a  greater  variety  of  specimens  and 
material  from  the  garden  in  our  nature  study,  than  in  any  preced- 
ing year.  The  children  have  taken  entire  care  of  the  garden  this 
year,  spading,  planting,  weeding,  etc.  We  intend  to  have  the 
garden  furnish  practical  lessons  and  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  school- 
work,  so  that  the  boys  and  girls  will  feel  that  they  know  how  to 
start  gardens  for  themselves  at  their  homes. 
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We  have  had  four  new  beds  made  for  seed  planting.  We 
devoted  quite  a  space  to  vegetables  —  corn,  beans,  peas,  onions, 
carrots,  potatoes,  etc.,  and  watched  the  results  closely.  In  this 
the  boys  were  especially  interested. 

With  this  report  I  enclose  two  photographs,  one  of  which  shows 

some  of  the  largest  pupils  at  work,  and  the  other  a  fern  and  wild 

flower  corner. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Amy  Whitmore  Jones. 

Curtis  School^  Medford, 
Nov.  16,  1899. 

The  Swan  School  Garden  was  established  in  April,  1895,  with 
the  means  furnished  by  the  School  Garden  Committee  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  and  a  subscription  fund  from  citizens  of 
Medford  who  were  favorable  to  tihe  plan. 

Between  twenty-flve  hundred  and  three  thousand  feet  of  land 
along  the  inside  of  the  fence  line  was  laid  out  into  beds,  spaded, 
and  thoroughly  worked  over  with  rich  loam  and  rotted  manure  to 
a  depth  of  nearly  two  feet  and  made  ready  for  planting. 

Arbor  Day  (April  26)  was  chosen  for  the  dedication  of  the 
garden,  and  the  children  were  given  an  outdoor  object  lesson  in 
the  planting  of  the  seed  of  Catalpa  speciosa^  one  of  the  grandest 
of  our  native  trees. 

Special  exercises  were  prepared  and  arranged  so  that  every 
child  could  participate,  and  Miriam  Davenport  Gow,  the  youngest 
child  in  the  school  at  that  time,  was  chosen  to  plant  the  seed. 
After  the  planting  of  the  seed  each  child  in  turn  threw  over  it  a 
handful  of  earth  at  the  same  time  reciting  an  appropriate  verse. 
The  exercises  were  further  carried  out  by  the  singing  of  appro- 
priate songs  by  the  children,  and  a  pleasant  address  by  Rev. 
Henry  C.  DeLong.  The  children  were  greatly  pleased  with  the 
thought  of  raising  a  school  tree  from  the  seed,  and  watched 
eagerly  for  the  appearance  of  the  young  seed  tree  which  came 
later  on. 

At  this  time  also  two  native  trees,  Liriodendron  Talipifera^  the 
Tulip  tree,  and  Cladrastis  tinctorial  the  Virgilia  or  Yellow- Wood 
tree,  were  planted,  and  in  this  way  the  development  of  the  garden 
began. 
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Believing  it  to  be  wiser,  where  there  are  young  children  to  deal 
with,  to  begin  with  a  mixed  garden,  certain  portions  were  set 
aside  exclusively  for  native  plants,  and  the  children  were  given 
permission  to  bring  and  plant,  under  the  direction  of  their 
teachers,  such  seeds  and  plants  as  they  chose  in  the  other  beds. 
The  result  was  even  more  gratifying  than  was  expected  for  the 
first  season,  as  the  second  prize  offered  by  the  School  Garden 
Committee  was  won,  besides  a  special  prize  for  the  best  collec- 
tion of  flowering  plants  and  the  commendation  of  the  Committee. 
[See  Report  for  1895.] 

Subsequently  some  unfortunate  circumstances  prevented  a  fur- 
ther development  of  the  garden  until  1898,  when  interest  in  it 
revived,  and  the  present  year  has  surpassed  all  previous  ones  in 
the  character  of  the  work  accomplished. 

While  certain  portions  are  still  kept  apart  for  the  children  to 
grow  nasturtiums,  pansies,  geraniums,  and  such  other  flowers 
as  children  love,  the  proportion  of  native  plants  has  steadily 
increased,  until  at  the  present  time  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
species  and  varieties  of  wild  flowers,  native  shrubs,  and  ferns  are 
planted  in  the  garden. 

Experience  in  transplanting  in  this  garden  indicates  that  the 
fall  is  the  best  time  to  take  up  and  remove  most  plants  as  they 
are  less  liable  to  be  seriously  affected  by  the  disturbance.  Some 
plants  that  were  transplanted  under  unfavorable  conditions  have 
failed  to  establish  themselves  thoroughly,  and  will  have  to  be 
replaced,  but  the  greater  number  have  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and 
are  now  fairly  well  established.  The  capacity  of  the  garden  is 
so  great  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  overstock  it.  In  setting  out  plants  every  possible 
effort  has  been  made  to  imbed  them  in  as  much  of  their  natural 
soil  as  can  be  obtained. 

An  attractive  feature  has  been  the  children's  rockery,  which  they 
have  kept  in  excellent  condition.  Violets,  hepaticas,  anemones, 
blood-root,  columbines,  corydalis,  and  some  others  have  bloomed 
from  the  crevices  in  their  order  of  succession,  while  fine  clumps 
of  the  shield  ferns,  spleenworts,  Woods ias,  and  Polypody  have 
added  greatly  to  its  charm. 

Throughout  the  season  the  garden  has  received  the  best  of  care 
and  the  children  have  made  frequent  use  of  it  for  their  nature 
work. 
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One  of  the  attractions  for  passers  by  has  been  the  children  oat 
with  their  teachers  making  observations  and  drawings  of  living 
plants,  and  some  of  these  drawings  have  been  considered  worthy 
of  selection  for  sending  to  the  international  exhibition. 

The  Curtis  School  Garden  is  the  legitimate  outgrowth  from  the 
nature  work  which  this  school  was  the  first  in  Medford  to  take  up, 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  late  Miss  Laura  Davenport.  The 
garden  has  been  under  the  care  of  Miss  Amy  W.  Jones,  the  prin- 
cipal, from  the  beginning.     In  1898  it  received  the  second  prize. 

School-garden  work  in  Medford  is  to  receive  still  further  re-en- 
forcement another  year  by  the  establishment  of  a  garden  at  the 
new  Brooks  Grammar  School,  at  West  Medford,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Hobbs,  the  principal,  and  at  the  Washing- 
ton Grammar  Miss  Winifred  L.  Evans  has  been  fortifying  her 
excellent  work  on  ferns  by  an  outside  fernery,  which  the  School 
Garden  Committee  trusts  will  lead  to  an  enlargement  of  garden 
work  on  the  Washington  School  Grounds. 

The  following  list  records  the  more  important  native  plants  that 
have  been  added  to  the  Swan  School  Garden  during  the  past  two 
seasons : 

Aster  Tradescantij  L. 
'^     undulatusy  L. 

Azalea  Vaseyi, 

Baccharia  halimifolia^  L. 

Cassandra  calyculata^  D. 

Ceanothus  Araerkanus^  L. 
Amelanchier  Canadensis^Torr.  &  Celastrus  scandens,  L. 


Acer  Pennsylvanicum^  L. 

'*    spica^unij  Lam. 
Actcea  alba^  Bigelow. 

'*      spicaia^  L.  var.  rubra 
Michx. 
Adlumia  cirrhosa,  Raf . 


Gray. 

Ampelopsis  quinquefolia^  Mich. 
Andromeda  poUfolia,  L. 
Asclepias  qtiadrifolia.  Jacq. 
Aster  cordifoliuSy  L. 

corymbosus^  Ait. 

dumostis^  L. 

IceviSy  L. 

macropfiyllus,  L, 

miser ^  L, 

multiflorus^  Ait. 

patens^  Ait. 

puniceus^  L. 


it 


(( 
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i( 


(( 
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Chelone  glabra^  L. 
Clematis  Virginiana^  L. 
Clintonia  borealis,  Raf. 
Comptonia  asplenifolia^  Ait. 
Coptis  trifolia^  Salisb. 
Comus  florida^  L. 
Corydalis  glauca,  Pursh. 
Cypripedium  acaule^  Ait. 
Desmodium  paniculatum^  D.  C. 
Diervilla  trijida^  Mcench. 
Diphpappus  linariifolius,  Hook. 
Echium  vulgare^  L. 
Eupalorium  sessilifoUum,  L 
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Eupat&rium  teticrifolium^  WiWd.  Ranunculus  fcLScicularis^  Muhl. 

Gerardiapedicularis^L.  Sericocarpus  solidagineusy  Nees. 

Goodyera  pubescena^  R.  Br.  Smilacina  bifolia^  Ker. 

Helianthu8  divaricatus^  L.  '^        racemoaa^  Deaf. 

Hihiacua  Moacheutos^  L.  Solidago  hicolor^  L. 

Hiero/cium  venoaum^  L.  '^       coe^ia,  L. 

Hudsonia  tomentoaa.  **        Canaden^,  L. 

Impatiena  pallida^  Nutt.  ''       lanceclaia^  L. 

Zedum  /att/c^ttim.  Ait.  *^       nemora/is,  Ait. 

LUium  Canadenaey  L.  '*       pu^^eruta,  Nutt. 

*^      PhUadelphicum^  L.  iSfreptopua  amplexffoliua,  D.  C. 

Liparia  liliifolia^  Rich.  TT^Zictrum  Comtitt,  L. 

Xonicera  aempervirena^  Ait.  7V»6n<aZi8  Americana^  Pursh. 

Lyaimachia  radicana^  Hook.  Uvularia  grandiflara^  Smith. 

Maruta  Oottda^  D.  C.  '*       aeaailifoliaj  L. 

Menyanthea  trifolicUa,  Vdccinium  VUh-Idceay  L. 

MitcheUa  repena^  L.  Fer6«na  /iodto/a,  L. 

Hyoaotia  pcUuatria^  Withering.  Ft&urnum  acert/o/ium,  L. 

Myrica  cerifera^  L.  '^         dento^um,  L. 

Nemopanthea  Canadenaia^  D.  C.  ''          Zen/ago,  L. 

(Enothera  biennia^  L.  Fto/a  canina,  L.  var.  aylveatria^ 

Orchia  apedabilia,  L.  RegeL 

PolygoncUum  biflorumy  Ele.  Viola  cucvJlata^  Ait. 
*'          gtganteumj  Dietrich.     "     lanceolata,  L. 

iVunu«j7umi7a,  L.  ^^     pu^esceTis,  Ait. 
Qtterc««  Prinua^  L.  var.  humiliay  *^     aagittatOy  Ait. 
Marsh. 

89  species.     Previously  recorded  31  species. 

Total  120  species, 
to  which  are  to  be  added  several  native  shrubs  donated  from  the 
Arnold  Arboretum. 

Fkrns. 

Pkegopteria  Dryopteria,  Fe^.  Botrychium  Virginianum,  Swr. 

Ophiogloaaum  vulgatum^  L, 

3  species.     Previously  recorded  27  species. 

Total  80  species,  including  several  varieties. 
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REPORT  ON  SCHOOL  GARDEN  OF  FRAMING  HAM 
STATE  NORMAL  PRACTICE  SCHOOL. 

The  establishment  of  a  school  garden  in  connection  with  a  state 
normal  school  is  an  event  of  more  than  ordinary  importance,  be- 
cause teachers  are  likely  to  become  interested  in  the  growth  of 
plants  and  then  to  interest  their  pupils  in  the  same  direction.  The 
teacher  may  be  the  source  of  inspiration  in  carrying  on  garden 
work  for  many  a  year  and  wherever  she  goes.  To  start  with  the 
teacher  is  to  start  in  the  right  place.  So  the  Normal  School  in 
Framingham  may  be  called  the  pioneer  in  school  garden  work  in 
New  England  at  least.  Concerning  the  work  there  something  may 
be  learned  from  the  following  extracts  from  an  interesting  letter 
written  by  Miss  J.  Angelina  Smith,  of  the  Framingham  State  Nor- 
mal Practice  School : 

*'  The  garden  was  started  in  the  spring  of  1897  with  a  few  plants 
which  were  the  survivors  of  a  wild  garden  kept  up  by  Miss  Hyde 
for  years. 

This  spring  it  was  enlarged  and  a  walk  was  added,  and  this 
fall  all  the  shrubs,  except  two  forsythias,  were  put  in. 

The  violets  furnished  material  for  several  drawing  lessons  in 
the  spring,  and  this  fall  the  new  class  has  become  much  inter- 
ested in  ferns,  studying  them  in  the  garden  and  in  other  localities, 
with  the  aid  of  microscopes,  both  simple  and  compound. 

Last  year  and  this  year  so  far  it  has  been  cared  for  and  enlarged 
by  the  eighth  grade  pupils.  The  boys  have  shown  fully  as  much 
interest  as  the  girls  and  hHve  hunted  woods  and  meadows  to  see 
who  could  get  the  most  beautiful  plants. 

Wild  Garden,  Normal  Practice  School,  Framingham,  Mass. 

FiLICES. 

Osmunda  regalis.  Asplenium  ebenoides. 

'*        cinnamomea,  "         Filix-fosmina. 

Onodea  sensibUis,  Adiantum  pedcUum, 

Aapidium  spinulosum.  Dicksonia  pilosiuscula. 


ii 


marginaXe. 


Shrubs. 


Forsythia.  Samhucus  Canadensis, 

Clematis  Virginiana.  '^         pubescens. 
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Hamamelis    Virginiana  V^umum  lentago. 

(Witch-Hazel) .  Berberia  viUgaris. 

Hex  verticillata.  Bo8a  rubiginosa. 


Common  Flowers. 


Sanguinaria  Canadensis. 

Viola pedata  (white). 

Aquilegia  Canadensis. 

^  ^    paimata  var.  cucullcUa, 

Oentiana  Andrewsii. 

'^     sagittata. 

Smilojcina  racemosa. 

''     blanda. 

Hepatica  triloba. 

^^    lanceolata. 

Anemone  nemorosa. 

^'     Canadensis. 

''        thaXictroides. 

**    pubescens. 

WENHAM   SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

In  the  early  spring  a  prize  was  offered  to  the  five  district  schools 
of  Wenham  for  the  best  school  garden  which  should  be  started  and 
maintained  during  the  summer. 

A  commendable  effort  was  made  by  each  school,  which  has 
greatly  improved  the  appearances  of  the  school  yards  and  aroused 
a  new  interest  among  the  children. 

A  sketch  of  the  school  garden  winning  the  prize  may  be  inter- 
esting. Here  was  a  school  of  twenty-five  children,  of  ages  rang- 
ing from  five  to  thirteen  years,  and  representing  a  dozen  families, 
nearly  all  farmers  or  laborers. 

The  school  house  stands  on  a  little  plot  of  land  overgrown  with 
tansy  —  neglected  and  desolate  in  the  extreme.  It  seemed  a 
formidable  task  for  such  a  school  to  grapple  with  a  school  garden. 

Under  the  guidance  of  their  most  enthusiastic  teacher,  Miss 
Alta  Hill,  the  children  first  planned  out  what  they  would  try  to 
accomplish  the  first  year.  The  beds  and  banks  were  carefully 
staked,  and  as  fast  as  the  work  could  be  done,  each  bed  was  dug 
out  two  feet  deep  —  some  three  —  and  filled  in  with  good  loam. 
The  digging  was  mainly  done  by  the  parents  and  friends  of  the 
school,  and  the  loam,  more  than  thirty  two-horse  loads,  was  given 
by  them  also. 

The  children  cut  the  turf  and  outlined  the  beds,  while  the  little 
ones  hauled  in  their  carts  all  the  loam  for  two  large  beds. 
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On  one  side  of  the  school  house  a  fern  bed  was  made.  This 
the  children  with  their  teacher  did  entirely,  planting  oat  ten 
species  of  our  native  ferns. 

Before  the  beds  were  ready  for  planting,  the  season  was  so  far 
advanced  that  only  two  clumps  of  native  shrubs,  one  of  sumach  and 
one  of  barberry,  could  be  planted ;  the  remaining  beds  were  filled 
in  with  perennials  and  seedlings,  and  the  result  has  been  a  most 
attractive  school  yard  all  summer. 

The  devotion  shown  by  the  teacher  and  pupils  in  keeping  alive, 
during  this  unusually  dry  season,  all  that  was  set  out,  has  been 
almost  heroic.  Each  night  after  school,  everything  was  thoroughly 
watered,  the  water  being  carried  in  cans  from  a  brook  some  dis- 
tance away. 

This  autumn  they  plan  to  add  clumps  of  a  half-dozen  more 
native  shrubs,  and  several  new  ferns.  The  small  beds  for  study 
have  been  made  ready  for  single  specimens  of  the  native  flowering 
plants. 

The  prize  money  will  be  expended  on  garden  tools,  and  cultivated 
shrubs  and  perennials. 

It  has  been  no  small  impetus  to  the  children  to  know  they  were 
working  with  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  they  are  looking  for- 
ward to  competing  for  the  Society  prize  another  year. 

A.    P.    COLB. 

SCHOOL  GARDEN  AT  BATH,  MAINE. 

Bath,  Me.,  Dec.  5,  1899. 

Mb.  Hbnrt  L.  Clapp,  Chairman  of  School  Garden  Committee: 

Dear  Sir  :  The  following  plants  were  added  to  the  Bath  High 
School  Garden  during  the  season  of  1899  : 

Adiantum  pedatum.  Erythronium  Americanum. 

Amphicarpcea  monoica,  Hypericum  Canadense, 

Bidens  frondosa.  Lobelia  inflata. 

BruneUa  vulgaris.  Rudbeckia  hirta. 

Chelone  glabra.  Spiranthes  cernua. 

Coptis  trifolia.  Verbena  hastaJta. 

DierviUa  trifida.  Viola  Canadensis. 
Some  other  plants  have  been  set  out  to  replace  those  which  died 
in  the  previous  season* 
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Since  the  garden  was  begun  in  1896  some  species  have  spread 
to  a  considerable  extent,  noticeably  Aspidium  Noveboracenae  and 
Odkesia  aeasilijolia, 

I  hope  to  increase  both  the  size  and  asefulness  of  the  garden 
next  year. 

With  thanks  for  the  generous  encouragement  given  me  by  your 

Committee,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

Viola  6.  Hogan. 

AN  INTERESTING   PAPER. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Powell,  Superintendent  of  the  Institution  for  Feeble- 
minded Children  in  Glenwood,  Iowa,  on  the  14th  of  December, 
1899,  read  a  very  able  and  suggestive  paper  on  ^^  School  Gardens  " 
before  the  Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society.  The  paper,  fortu- 
nately, was  put  into  print  and  a  copy  was  sent  to  the  Chairman  of 
this  Committee,  who  would  gladly  quote  from  it  at  length,  were  his 
own  report  not  so  long,  but  will  content  himself  with  quoting  a 
few  of  the  interesting  sentences  with  which  the  report  abounds. 

''Through  information  submitted  by  a  Committee  on  School 
Gardens  and  Children's  Herbariums,  appointed  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  I  believe  this  state  may  justly  claim 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  ideal  school  gardens." 

''  Some  one  has  said  '  Kindergartners  want  the  earth.'  Yes, 
that  is  just  what  will  content  us,  and  the  children,  too  —  a  small 
patch  of  Mother  Earth,  where  each  child  may  have  his  own  little 
garden  bed ;  where  he  may  raise  a  few  vegetables ;  where  he  may 
handle  a  rake,  a  spade,  and  a  hoe;  where  he  may  delight,  if  pos- 
sible, in  a  watering-pot  and  a  wheelbarrow ;  where  he  may  dig  and 
plant ;  where  he  may  watch  and  wait  and  reap.  It  is  not  only 
figuratively,  but  literally,  that  kindergartners  want  the  earth." 

''  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  encouraging  letters  I  have 
received  is  from  a  kindergartner  in  St.  Louis  who,  with  the  help  of 
eighty  pairs  of  little  hands,  transformed  an  old  brick-paved  yard, 
twelve  by  twenty- four  feet,  into  a  real,  live,  flower  garden.  This 
yard  had  been  a  playground  for  many  years  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city  where  children  came  from  crowded  tenements.  The  children 
loosened   and   removed  the    bricks,    afterwards  using    them   as 
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boundaries.  They  made  beds,  transplanted  vines  from  the 
kindergarten  room,  planted  seeds,  trained  vines,  and  took  turns  in 
watering  the  garden.'* 

**  A  little  boy  on  being  taken  to  a  kindergarten  thus  expressed 
his  disappointment  at  what  he  saw^  or,  rather,  at  what  he  did  not 
see :  '  Why,  it  isn't  a  garden  at  all.' " 

''Three  years  ago  I  directed  the  florist  and  gardener  to  plant 
«  flowers  in  ten  feet  of  space  next  to  the  Boys'  Cottages.  The  ex- 
periment proved  a  success  in  improvement  of  the  grounds,  protec- 
tion to  buildings,  and  object  lessons  for  the  boys.  The  flowers 
have  not  been  rudely  molested  in  any  instance,  but  tenderly  cared 
for.  For  the  last  two  years  vegetable  gardens  have  been  success- 
fully cultivated  by  the  children." 

GERMAN   SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

In  1899  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Garden  Committee  visited 
a  number  of  school  gardens  in  Germany  and  learned  from  the 
directors  much  about  the  ^extent,  stocking,  and  management  of 
them  and  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  them.  Those 
established  in  P5ssneck  and  Gera  were  particularly  interesting  en 
account  of  their  size,  complete  equipment,  and  usefulness  to  a  large 
number  of  children.  Each  is  not  far  from  an  acre  in  area  and 
forms  an  important  factor  in  the  educational  system  of  the  city  in 
which  it  is  situated. 

Since  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  in  German  public  schools 
are  destined  to  till  the  soil,  school  authorities  there  consider  that 
it  is  quite  as  important  that  children  should  be  taught  early  and 
thoroughly  how  to  cultivate  plants  as  that  they  should  be  taught 
how  to  read  the  masterpieces  of  literature  with  the  rising  and  fall- 
ing inflections  in  their  proper  places ;  consequently,  the  children 
know  the  requirements  of  plant  growth  long  before  they  are  intro- 
duced to  Schiller  and  mythology. 

In  the  Possneck  garden  the  children  have  the  privilege  of  choos- 
ing what  they  will  plant,  vegetables  or  flowers  or  both ;  and  most 
of  them  choose  to  raise  with  their  vegetables  some  lovable  plants — 
those  with  brilliant  blossoms  and  interesting  habits,  alpine  plants, 
gentians,  harebells,  primroses,  asters,  etc.  Out  of  583  plant  beds 
made  and  cultivated  by  the  pupils  850  beds  contained  both  flowers 
and  economic  plants,  such  as  aromatic  herbs,  plants  producing  oil. 
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plants  having  fibres  which  are  used  in  spinning,  grains,  medicinal 
plants,  poisonous  plants,  and  various  kinds  of  bulbous  and  tuber- 
ous plants.  Each  kind  forms  a  separate  group.  Attention  is  also 
given  to  the  native  shrubs  and  the  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees 
of  the  province. 

The  pupils  of  eight  grades  work  in  the  garden  an  hour  a  day — 
sometime  from  five  to  seven  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  notes 
which  they  take  in  the  garden  serve  as  a  basis  for  compositions  on 
the  various  kinds  of  work  connected  with  farm  life.  Fertilizing, 
rotation  of  crops,  the  efifect  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  light, 
heat,  or  moisture,  the  birds  and  insects  injurious  or  helpful  to 
cetrain  kinds  of  plants,  and  many  other  ^kindred  topics  are  written 
upon.  As  a  consequence  the  Germans  are  expert  farmers.  A 
ride  on  a  steam  train  through  any  of  their  farming  districts  would 
convince  an  observer  of  that  fact. 

A  considerable  amount  of  such  work  in  connection  with  our 
public  schools,  especially  in  the  West,  would  make  young  people 
more  contented  and  successful  in  farming  and  keep  them  from 
rushing  into  the  cities  to  become  clerks,  conductors,  and  genteel 
non-producers. 

The  school  garden  in  Gera,  although  only  three  years  old,  now 
has  800  species  of  plants ;  but  the  director,  Mr.  Robert  Leube, 
assured  me  that  in  three  years  more  there  would  be  2400  species 
in  the  garden. 

A  novel  feature  of  this  garden  is  a  collection  of  the  geological 
.specimens  to  be  found  in  East  Thuringia.  The  collection  is 
arranged  so  as  to  represent  the  lay,  dip,  fault,  uplift,  etc.,  o7 
geological  strata,  and  the  whole  artistically  and  scientifically  con- 
ceals the  perennial  spring  of  water  upon  which  the  success  of  the 
garden  is  so  dependent. 

As  in  the  Possneck  garden,  plants  of  the  same  family  or  economic 
class  are  grouped  together,  the  tall  and  quick  growing  trees  being 
located  in  the  northern  part  so  that  their  shadows  fall  away  from 
the  garden.  There  is  a  basin  for  aquatic  plants,  a  rockery  for 
Alpine  and  rock  plants,  an  extensive  fernery,  and  an  abundance 
of  umbrageous  shrubs  under  whose  dense  foliage  wood  plants  find 
congenial  homes. 

To  this  garden  hundreds  of  children  come  with  their  teachers 
regularly  to  receive  instruction  in  plant  life.  They  do  not  work 
in  it  with  garden  tools,  as  the  children  do  at  Possneck. 
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In  Dresden  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Dr.  O.  W. 
Beyer,  one  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  school  garden  work  in 
Germany.  About  the  time  in  which  he  was  school  director  in 
P6ssneck,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  he  published  a  book,  of  two 
hundred  pages  called  ^^  Naturwissenschaf ten  in  der  Ertziehuogs- 
schule "  which  treats  of  all  forms  of  manual  training  suitable  for 
school  children.  Apparently  all  the  German  school  gardens  are 
laid  out  precisely  along  the  lines  marked  out  by  Dr.  Beyer  in  his 
chapter  on  school  gardens.  He  did  not  succeed  in  establishing 
the  garden  during  his  term  of  office,  the  burgomaster  of  that  time 
being  indifferent  to  the  matter ;  but  he  sowed  the  seed  that  enabled 
his  successor,  Dr.  Lotz,  to  found  the  garden  with  the  aid  of  the 
new  burgomaster,  who  favored  the  enterprise  in  every  way. 

The  consideration  of  other  school  gardens  and  the  mention  of 
other  advocates  of  them  must  be  put  aside  for  another  time,  on 
account  of  the  unusual  length  of  this  report. 

SCHOOL  GARDEN  PRIZES. 

In  competing'  for  and  determinii^g  the  prizes  offered  for  the 
establishment,  maintenance,  and  use  of  school  gardens,  I  recom- 
mend the  careful  consideration  of  the  following  points,  mentioned 
in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance : 

1.  Adherence  to  the  printed  instructions ;  at  least  such  instruc- 
tions should  be  considered  of  primary  importance,  and  other  merito- 
rious points,  not  mentioned  in  the  instructions,  of  secondary  import- 
ance. No  rule  should  be  established  to  bolster  up  a  particular 
case. 

2.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  actual  use  of  the 
garden  as  an  educational  means  should  be  illustrated  and  mani- 
fested by  pupils'  work  in  drawing,  painting,  and  writing  on  paper, 
where  cramming  and  copying  can  be  detected  and  judged  accord- 
ing to  its  merits  if  any.  The  extent  to  which  the  pupils*  proper 
work  is  carried  out  through  the  school  and  the  individuality  of 
each  pupil's  work  are  important  determinants.  The  genuineness 
of  the  work  should  be  evident  on  the  face  of  the  papers ;  the 
tracks  of  the  pupils,  their  excellences  and  deficiencies  should  be 
apparent. 

3.  Next  in  importance  are  snap-shot  photographs  of  pupils 
sketching,  watering,  hoeing,  digging,  comparing,  etc.  —  not  pos- 
ing^ but  really  at  work  in  the  garden  and  in  unconscious  positions. 
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Time  pictares  of  pupils  and  teachers  in  conscious  postures,  cUtitu* 
dinizing^  with  no  evidence  of  using  the  garden  as  a  regular  source 
of  instruction,  should  be  considered  of  little  value  in  reference  to 
the  real  merits  of  a  school  garden. 

4.  Aids  to  jud'gment  may  be  furnished  by  means  of  photo- 
graphs of  iudividualf  specimens  or  clumps  of  plants,  or  of  tlie 
garden  as  a  whole,  to  illustrate  the  abundance,  vigor,  and  blossom- 
ing power  of  plants  and  their  variation  under  cultivation.  So  far 
as  such  photographs  illustrate  such  points  they  are  helpful ;  but 
they  do  not  furnish  any  evidence  that  tlie  garden  is  connected  with 
the  school  in  any  vital  way. 

5.  The  amount  of  work  done  in  stocking  a  garden  in  a  single 
season  is  worthy  of  consideration  and  should  entitle  it  to  a  gratuity 
of  some  sort  proportioned  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work 
done ;  but  to  award  a  prize  mainly  for  such  work  might  establish 
a  troublesome  precedent.  Some  enterprising  florist  might  take  a 
notion  to  stock  a  garden  to  advertise  his  plants.  So  it  is  impor- 
tant to  consider  who  does  the  work  and  who  keeps  the  garden 
running. 

6.  Other  things  being  equal,  tlie  garden  established  and  sus- 
tained by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  school  is  preferable  to  that 
established  by  an  influential  or  wealthy  patron,  since  the  latter,  by 
reason  of  the  uncertainties  of  wealth  and  elections,  is  less  likely  to 
be  permanent.  Interested  teachers  being  on  the  ground  for  many 
years  are  much  more  likely  to  make  a  close  connection  between  the 
school  and  the  garden ;  therefore  reports  of  what  the  teachers  and 
pupUa  really  do^  written  out  by  themselves  in  black  and  white  or 
illustrated  by  color  regularly^  are  of  paramount  importance.  The 
garden  unrelated  to  the  school  has  no  more  educational  value  than 
any  other  private  flower  or  vegetable  garden.  The  garden  plus  the 
work  of  the  school  with  and  in  it  must  be  considered  in  determin- 
mg  prizes ;  and  there  should  be  unmistakable  evidence  that  the 
material  for  instruction  found  in  the  garden  has  been  used  regu- 
larly, and  perhaps  it  might  be  added,  skillfully,  in  case  of  a  garden 
of  the  highest  type  and  usefukiess.  Indefinite  statements  in 
regard  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  garden,  proposed  work,  etc.,  are 
proper  enough  in  the  beginning,  but  they  should  have  no  weight  in 

determining  prizes. 

Henrt  L.  Clapp, 

Chairman  Committee  on  School  Gardens 

and  Children's  Herbariums. 
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CHILDREN'S   HERBARIUMS. 

Over  seventeen  hundred  herbarium  specimens  were  exhibited  in 
Horticultural  Hall,  December  1  and  2,  1899.  Fortunately  this 
year  all  the  specimens  were  well  displayed,  no  collections  being 
put  under  the  tables  for  lack  of  room,  as  was  the  case  last  year. 
The  tables  in  both  halls  were  comfortably  filled  with  mounted 
specimens,  which  in  workmanship  were  fully  equal  to  any  that 
have  been  exhibited  in  previous  years. 

Vanessa  Denton's  collection  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
specimens  was  the  finest,  the  arrangement  and  mounting  of  the 
specimens  being  exceptionally  good  and  the  coloring  of  the  flowers 
being  well  preserved.  Her  collection  was  the  best  in  the  exhibition 
last  year.     She  has  exhibited  three  times. 

In  previous  years  George  E.  Nichols  has  shown  four  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  specimens  and  this  year  he  made  important  addi- 
tions—  seventy-eight  flowering  plants,  thirty-one  ferns,  ten  grasses, 
and  two  sedges  —  having  begun  to  exhibit  in  1894,  and  having 
exhibited  in  all  five  hundred  and  seventy-eight  specimens. 

Two  Italian  boys,  William  Ghirardini  and  Charles  A.  Tosi,  from 
the  North  End,  sent  in  very  good  collections.  They  got  their 
specimens  from  Franklin  Park  and  vicinity.  When  they  were  at 
the  exhibition  some  one  said  in  their  hearing  that  it  was  consider- 
able trouble  to  press  plants.  One  of  the  Italian  boys  expressed  a 
contrary  opinion,  and  to  show  how  thoroughly  he  had  mastered  the 
art  of  pressing  plants  said,  '^  When  I  get  into  the  cars  with  my 
plants  I  sit  on  *em." 

Three  brothers,  John  Murdock,  Jr.,  Richard  Murdock,  and 
Joseph  Murdock,  together  sent  in  over  three  hundred  specimens. 

Three  members  of  the  French  family,  Arthur  E.,  Olive  L.  and 
Marion  L.,  exhibited  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  specimens,  all 
finely  mounted.  Arthur  E.  has  exhibited  five  years  in  succession, 
and  Olive  L.  three.  Marion  L.,  who  is  only  seven  years  old, 
exhibited  twenty- five  fiowering  plants  as  her  first  collection. 

Anna  M.  Christian  showed  Aspidium  aimulatum  Davenport  in 
her  fern  collection,  this  being  the  first  time  this  fern  has  been 
shown  by  a  child  at  our  herbarium  exhibition. 

At  different  times  the  curator  of  the  Fairbanks  Museum  in  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt  ,  and  Mr.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
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in  the  same  place,  visited  the  George  Putnam  School  to  get  infor- 
mation^concerning  the  means  of  interesting  children  in  elementary 
science  work,  school  gardens,  and  herbariums.  The  reports  and 
prize  lists  concerning  t^e  work  done  by  your  Committee  were  taken 
away  by  Mr.  Jones  who  had  printed  a  circular  very  similar  to  our 
prize  list,  instructions  and  all ;  and  we  are  very  glad  to  have  such 
good  use^made  of  our  material.  Excluding  ^'  Directions  for  Com- 
petitors," the  circular  is  as  follows : 

The  Fairbanks  Museum   Prizes  for  Children's  Herbariums. 

The  generosity  of  friends  of  the  schools  has  made  possible  the 
offer  of  prizesj^bearing  the  above  name.  The  competition  is  open 
to  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  1898  in  grades  VI  to  IX  of  the 
schools^of{the  Town  of  St.  Johnsbury.  The  collections  for  which 
prizes  are  offered  are  as  follows : 


l8t.  Prize. 

2d.  Prize. 

$5.00 

$3.00 

300 

1.00 

2.00 

1.00 

4.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.00 

For  100  species  of  herbaceous  flowering  plants, 

**  30  sprays  of  leaves  of  trees  or  shrubs,  dif- 
ferent species,  3.00  2.00 

*^  20  sprays  of  leaves  of  trees  or  shrubs,  dif- 
ferent species, ' 

"      25  species  of  ferns, 
((      ]^5       (c       ((       (( 

It  IS  expected  that  during  the  spring  term  the  teachers  will  assist 
pupils  in  starting  their  herbariums  by  showing  them  how  to  collect, 
press,  mount,  and  name  the  plants.  With  the  instruction  given 
pupils  should  be  able  to  continue  the  work  during  the  summer 
vacation.  The  co-operation  of  parents  in  this  enterprise  is  particu- 
larly desired  by  the  school  management. 

The  prizes  will  be  awarded  at  an  exhibition  of  the  collections  to 
be  held  during  the  month  of  November,  1899.  At  this  exhibition, 
collections  not  entered  for  prizes  may  be  shown,  and  specimens 
not  included  in  the  groups  of  plants  mentioned  will  be  welcomed. 
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PRIZES    AND.   GRATUITIES    AWARDED    FOR    SCHOOL 
GARDENS  AND  CHILDREN'S  HERBARIUMS. 

SCHOOL  QAKDSK8. 

George  PatDAm  School,  Roxbury,  first  prize $15  00 

Swan  School,  Medford,  second  prize 12  00 

Cnrtis  School,  Medford,  third  prize 10  00 

OHILDRBIV'S  HERBARIUMS. 

Flowbring  Plants. — For  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  specimens : 

First  prize,  John  Murdock,  Jr $6  00 

Second,  Heleo  Robinson 4  00 

For  one  hundred  specimens : 

First  prize,  Robert  D.  Morss 4  00 

Second,  Ruth  Robinson 3  00 

For  seTenty-fiye  specimens : 

First  prize,  Philip  Morss 3  00 

Second,  Edith  Taf  t 2  00 

For  fifty  specimens : 

First  prize,  Charles  A.  Tosi 2  00 

Second,  William  Ghirardini 1  50 

For  twenty-fiye  specimens : 

First  prize,  Marion  L.  French 1  50 

Second,  Joseph  Murdock 1  00 

For  ten  specimens : 

First  prize,  Winthrop  Swain 75 

Second,  Richard  Murdock 50 

Gratuities: 

Vanessa  Denton,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  additions  5  00 

John  Murdock,  Jr.,  for  one  hundred  additions 2  00 

Bessie  R.  Parmenter,  for  one  hundred  additions                         .  2  75 

Olive  L.  French,  for  ninety-two  additions 2  75 

George  E.  Nichols,  for  seventy-eight  additions          .                 .        .  8  00 

Arthur  £.  French,  for  seventy-five  additions 3  00 

Stanley  Webb,  for  seventy-five  specimens 1  00 

Melora  £.  Warner,  for  fifty  specimens 2  00 

Leonard  A.  Page,  for  ten  additions 25 

Ferns. —  For  thirty  specimens: 

First  prize,  Genevieve  Doran 5  00 

Second,  George  E.  Nichols 4  00 

For  fifteen  specimens : 

First  prize,  John  Murdock,  Jr 8  00 

For  ten  specimens : 

First  prize,  Katherine  L.  DriscoU 2  00 

Second,  Anna  M.  Christian 1  00 
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For  five  specimens : 

First  prize,  George  E.  Cassidy 75 

Second,  Richard  Murdock 50 

Gratuities: 

Melora  E.  Warner,  for  fifteen  additions 8  00 

Theresa  Gambetski,  for  ten  specimens 75 

Sedges. —  For  thirty  specimens : 

First  prize,  Olive  L.  French 3  00 

For  twenty  specimens : 
Second  prize,  John  Murdock,  Jr I  00 

Grasses. — For  ten  specimens : 

First  prize,  John  Murdock,  Jr 1  00 

Second,  George  E.  Nichols 50 

Total  for  Gardens  and  Herbariums $112  50 

The  amount  of  money  appropriated  by  the  Society  for  the  use  of 

the  Committee  was $250  00 

Awarded  for  School  Gardens $37  00 

Awarded  for  Herbariums 75  50 

Printing  and  paper 30  25 

Expressage,  stamping,  postage 1 1  75 

Advertising 8  40 


162  90 


Balance  unexpended 


$87  10 


Henry  L.  Clapp,  Chairman^ 
George  E.  Davenport, 
Miss  Katharine  W.  Huston, 
Charles  W.  Jenks, 
William  P.  Rich, 
Mrs.  p.  D.  Richards, 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Stevens, 
W.  E.  C.  Rich,  Secretary^ 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


COMiMITTEE  ON   NATIVE   PLANTS. 


The  exhibition  of  native  plants  is  always  an  interesting  feature 
of  the  Society's  work,  and  has  become  one  of  its  most  important 
on  account  of  its  helpfulness  to  the  cause  of  education  in  our 
public  schools.  These  exhibitions,  which  have  been  wisely 
encouraged  by  the  Society,  have  been  fully  appreciated  by  the 
large  number  of  visitors  who  have  been  attracted  by  them. 
Especially  valuable  and  helpful  have  they  been  to  teachers  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  nature  work  in  our  schools,  and  great 
benefit  must  inevitably  accrue  to  the  community  as  a  result. 

Not  only  do  they  enable  those  who  are  botanically  inclined  to 
study  and  compare  specimens  in  a  Itving  state,  but,  extending  from 
early  spring  until  late  autumn,  they  assist  in  making  known  to  the 
general  public  the  most  attractive  portioh  of  our  New  England 
Flora.  This,  in  connection  with  the  invaluable  collections  of  Fungi 
exhibited  by  the  Boston  Mycological  Club,  serves  to  make  Horti- 
cultural Hall  the  Mecca  for  all  who  are  interested  in  our  native 
plants. 

,  The  enthusiasm  of  the  exhibitors  is  noticeable,  and  the  untiring 
industry  with  which  they  seek  out  and  arrange  for  exhibition 
plants  seldom  seen  is  worthy  of  much  higher  recognition  than  it 
now  receives.  When  to  this  is  added  the  care  taken  by  them  to 
preserve  from  destruction  the  choicer  of  our  native  plants,  and  the 
sacredness  with  which  they  guard  the  little  known  localities  of 
rare  plants,  much  praise  should  be  given  to  them. 

Unfortunately,  the  corps  of  exhibitors  was  weakened  early  in 
the  season  by  an  accident  to  Mrs.  Fercival  D.  Richards,  of  West 
Med  ford,  whose  exhibits  of  rare  native  plants  have  for  some  years 
made  her  name  widely  known. 
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The  Committee  deplore  their  inabilitj  under  present  rales  to  pro- 
vide for  some  recognition  of  an  exhibit  which  fails  to  receiye  a 
prize  when  of  nnasual  merit,  [and  hope  that  some  way  may  be 
foand  for  overcoming  this  difficulty. 

There  has  been  no  competition  for  the  prizes  for  cultivated 
native  plants,  and  only  two  entries,  perhaps  owing  to  the  small 
amount  offered,  and  the  Committee  feel  that  the  amount  should 
be  increased. 

There  has,  however,  been  shown  almost  weekly  during  the 
season,  but  not  for  competition,  a  series  of  exhibits  of  cultivated 
native  plants  from  the  garden  of  Robert  Manning,  aggregating  a 
collection  of  such  a  character  that  the  Committee  deems  it  worthy 
of  special  and  honorable  mention. 

Cultivated   Native  Plants   Exhibited  bt  R.  Manning,  1899. 


Lindera  Benzoin. 
Hepatica  triloba- 
Viola  cucullata. 


Trillium  grandiflorum. 


Asimina  triloba, 
Amelanchier  Canadensis. 


Podophyllum  peltatum, 
Ariaasma  triphyllum. 


Polygonatum  biflorum. 


Arismma  Dracontium. 


Mat  6. 

Viola  odorata. 
Sanguinaria  Canadensis. 
Dicentra  sp. 

Mat   13. 

Viola  pubescens,  var.  scabrius- 
cula. 

Mat  20. 

Cercis  Canadensis. 

Mat  27. 

Smilax  herbacea, 

June  3. 

Dodecatheon  Meadia. 
June  7. 

Viola  Canadensis. 
June  10. 


Anemone  Pennsylvanica. 
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JULT    15. 

Fbsns. 


Onodea  Struthiopteria. 
Oamunda  cinnamomea. 
**  ClayUmiana. 

regalis. 


Adiantum  pedcUum. 
Asplenium  FUix-foBmina. 
Aspidium  acrostichoides. 


44 


July  22. 

« 

Dioscorea  villosa  (pistillate).        CampantUa  roiundifolia. 

July  29. 


Hibiscus  Moscheutos. 


August  5. 


Lilium  superbum. 


Liatris  pycnoUackya. 
spicata. 


AuousT  12. 


44 


Impatiens  fulva, 
Clethra  alnifolia. 


September.  16. 


Phytolacca  decandra. 
Ariscema  triphyllum  in  fruit. 


Aster  Novcs  Anglioe. 

"         "  "       var.  roseus. 


September  28. 

Celastrtis  scandens  \n  fruit. 

Some  of  these,  such  as  TriUitim  grandiflorum^  Podophyllum 
peltatum^  Arisosma  Dracontium^  Hibiscus  Moscheutos^  Phytolacca 
decandra^  and  some  of  the  ferns  showed  much  improvement  in 
size  and  other  respects  from  cultivation. 

The  character  of  the  exhibitions  has  been  well  sustained  through- 
out the  season,  and  the  Committee  has  been  glad  to  welcome  two 
new  exhibitors,  Miss  Edith  Noyes  and  Miss  R.  L.  Mann. 

April  22.  —  Mrs.  Perdval  D.  Richards  made  one  of  her  character- 
istic exhibitions  of  early  spring  flowers,  mostly  violets,  bloodroot, 
and  Draba  vernaj  and  on  the  29th,  Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell  exhib- 
ited a  fine  collection  of  thirty  species  of  spring  plants,  among  them 
five  species  of  violets  and  Claytonia  Virginica,  A  gratuity  was 
awarded  to  each. 
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May  6.  Mrs.  Richards,  Miss  Grinnell,  and  the  Misses  Eleanor 
A.  and  Mollie  S.  Doran  exhibited  beautiful  collections,  containing 
nearly  all  of  the  early  May  flowers,  and  received  the  first,  second, 
and  third  prizes  in  the  order  named. 

Miss  Grinneirs  collection  contained  nine  species  and  varieties 
of  violets,  Corallorhiza  innata^  Trillium  erylhrocarpum^  and 
Actcea  alba.  That  of  the  Misses  Doran  was  of  uncommon  excel- 
lence and  deserving  of  special  mention,  while  that  of  Mra.  Richards, 
as  usual  excelled  in -the  number  of  the  rarer  of  our  early  spring 
flowers. 

May  13.     A  gratuity  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards. 

May  20.  Gratuities  were  awarded  to  Mrs.  Richards  and  the 
Misses  Doran. 

May  27.     A  gratuity  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Richards. 

On  June  7  and  8  (postponed  dates),  prizes  for  native  plants  were 
awarded  to  Miss  Grinnell,  Mrs.  Richards  and  the  Misses  Doran,  in 
the  order  named. 

Among  the  more  interesting  plants  of  this  exhibition  were : 

Lupinus  perenniSy  Pogonia  verticillata^ 

Lathy rus  marilimua,  Arethuaa  bulbosa^ 

Clintonia  borealis^  Liparis  Uliifolia^ 

Asarum  Canadense,  Asclepias  quadrifoUa, 

Ilottonia  inflata^  Uf^icularia  minor ^  , 

Lonicera  sempervirens,  Castilleia  coccinea^ 

Poly  gala  paucffolia,  Aphyllon  uniflorum^ 

Sarracenia  purpurea^  and  three  Cyprfpediums. 
Kalmia  latifolia^ 

Jui^e  10.  Miss  Edith  Noyes  made  her  first  appearance  as  an 
exhibitor  with  a  splendid  collection  of  forty-two  species  and 
varieties,  receiving  a  gratuity  therefor. 

July  1.  The  Misses  Doran  exhibited  fifty-seven,  and  Miss 
Grinnell  fifty-four  species  and  varieties,  well  arranged  and  show- 
ing the  early  July  wild  flowers  to  good  advantage.  A  gratuity  was 
awarded  to  each. 

July  8.  Miss  Grinnell,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Eager,  and  Miss  Noyes,  in 
the  order  named,  were  awarded  prizes.  There  were  also  some 
fine  collections  from  tbe  Misses  Doran  and  Miss  Genevieve  Doran 
that  were  worthy  of  special  mention. 
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July  15.  Miss  Edith  Nojes'was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  calti- 
yated  native  plants,  Miss  Grinnell  and  Genevieve  Doran  gratuities 
for  wild  flowers,  and  C.  C.  Kingman,  Miss  Grinnell,  and  the 
Misses  Doran,  in  the  order  named,  were  awarded  the  prizes  for 
hardy  (native)  ferns. 

Jaly  22.  Gratuities  were  awarded  to  Edith  Noyes,  Genevieve 
Doran,  the  Misses  Doran,  and  Miss  Grinnell  for  native  plants. 

July  29.  Miss  Grinnell,  Miss  Noyes,  and  Mrs.  Eager  were 
awarded  first,  second,  and  third  prizes  in  the  order  named.  There 
was  also  a  collection  from  the  Misses  Doran  that  was  worthy 
of  special  menton. 

August  5.  Miss  Grinnell  exhibited  another  of  her  fine  collec- 
tions for  which  she  was  awarded  a  gratuity. 

Sabbatiu  chloroideSy  Goodyera  rtpens^ 

Coreopsis  rosea^  Cassia  Marilandicay  and 

Lobelia  cardinalis^  Chimaphila  maculata 

were  some  of  the  rarer  plants  of  this  exhibit. 

Angust  12.  Miss  Noyes  was  again  awarded  the  first  prize  for 
cultivated  native  plants,  thus  entitling  her  to  the  Appleton  Bronze 
Medal. 

At  this  exhibition  also,  the  Misses  Doran  had  a  splendid  collec- 
tion of  uncultivated  native  plants,  containing  seven  species  of 
golden-rod,  four  asters,  three  Eupatoriums,  and  eleven  ferns. 
Miss  R.  L.  Mann  also  had  an  excellent  display,  and  both  were 
awarded  gratuities. 

August  19.  The  Misses  Doran  exhibited  an  unusually  fine 
collection  of  ten  golden-rods  and  twenty  ferns.  Miss  Grinnell  a 
splendid  collection  of  midsummer  plants,  and  on  the  26th,  another 
collection  nearly  as  fine.  Miss  Mann  also  made  a  praiseworthy 
exhibit  on  the  19th.      A  gratuity  was  awarded  to  each. 

August  26.     A  gratuity  was  awarded  to  Miss  Grinnell. 

August  29.  The  Misses  Doran  were  awarded  the  first,  Miss 
Grinnell  the  second,  and  Miss  Mann  the  third  prize  for  their 
collections. 

Mrs.  Eager  also  exhibited  a  fine  collection,  and  Walter  E. 
Cobum  a  superb  collection  of  native  grasses.  A  gratuity  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Coburn. 

Among  the  novelties  of  this  exhibition  was  Lysimachia  {Steiro- 
nema)  radicans  Hooker,  credited  in  the  Manual  to  ^'WestVir- 
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ginia  and  soathward/'  but  found,  by  Miss  Grinnell  quite  well 
established,  and  shown  here  by  her  for  the  first  time. 

September  9.  A  special  gratuity  was  awarded  the  Misses 
Doran  for  a  superb  collection  of  native  plants  in  fruit.  Gratuities 
were  also  awarded  Miss  Grinnell  and  Miss  Mann,  and  again  to 
Miss  Grinnell  and  the  Misses  Doran  on  the  2dd. 

NoTember  7.  The  Misses  Doran  were  awarded  a  gratuity  for  a 
beautiful  collection  of  native  ferns,  evergreens  and  plants  in  fruit. 

THE   AMOUNT  AWARDED   IN   PRIZES   AND    GRATUI- 
TIES IS  AS  FOLLOWS: 


Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards 

Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell 

Misses  E.  A.  and  M.  S.  Doran 

Miss  Edith  Noyes 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Eager 

Miss  R.  L.  Mann 

Walter  E.  Coburn 

C.  C.  Kingman 

Miss  Genevieve  Doran 


$19  00 

59 

00 

37 

00 

19 

00 

10  00 

7 

00 

3 

00 

6 

00 

2 

00 

Total 


$162  00 


AMOUNT  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  NATIVE  PLANTS. 


5  exhibitions,  3  prizes  at  each,  8,  6,  4  =  18 

•         .         . 

$90  00 

3         "            Cultivated  Natives,  3  prizes,  3, 

2,  1  =6    . 

18  00 

1         '*            Hardy  Ferns,  3  prizes,  6,  5,  4 

•  •                  • 

•  •                  • 

15  00 

Total  amount  for  prizes    . 

123  00 

Appropriation  for  gratuities  .         .         .         . 

■                          a                          • 

50  00 

Total  amount  .... 

$173  00 

Awards.     Prizes  for  Native  Plants 

.   $90  00 

"       *'   Cultivated  Native  Plants 

6  00 

"       "   Hardy  Ferns  . 

15  00 

Gratuities       .... 

61  .00 

Total          .         .         .         . 

•  • 

•  • 

162  00 

Balance     .         •         .         . 

$11  00 
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MEDALS  AWARDED. 

Appleton  Silver  Medal  to  Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell  for  three  first 

prizes  for  native  plants. 
Appleton  Bronze  Medal  to  Miss  Edith  Noyes  for  two  first  prizes 

for  cultivated  native  plants. 
The  Committee  would  have  liked  to  award  the  Society's  Silver 
Medal  to  Robert  Manning  for  special  exhibits  of  cultivated 
native  plants  made  by  him  during  the  season  if  the  appropriations 
at  its  disposal  would  have  warranted  its  doing  so,  but  finds  itself 
obliged  to  be  content  with  a  special  and  honorable  mention. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  E.  Davenport, 

For  the  Committee, 
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PRIZES    AND    GRATUITIES    AWARDED    FOR    NATIVE 

PLANTS. 

1899. 

Apbil  22. 
Oraiuiiy: —  / 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards :         .         1  00 

April  29. 
Oraiuiiy :  — 
Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell 2  00 

Mat  6. 

Natiyb  Plants. — Collection  of  thirty  bottles  of  named  species  and  Tarieties, 
one  bottle  of  each : 

First,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards 8  00 

Second,'  Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell 6  00 

Third,  Misses  Eleanor  A.  and  Mollie  S.  Doran  .  .        .'       4  00 

Mat  18. 

firaiutiy: — 
Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards 2  00 

>f  AT  20. 

Oraiutiies: — 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards 1  00 

Misses  Eleanor  and  Mollie  Doran 1  00 

Mat  27. 

Oraiuiiy: —                   - 
Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards 1  00 

JuNB  7  AND  8  (postponed  dates). 

Nativb  Plants. — Collection  of  thirty  bottles  of  named  species  and  varieties, 
one  bottle  of  each  : 

First,  Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards 6  00 

Third,  Misses  Eleanor  and  Mollie  Doran 4  00 

JUKB  10. 
Gratuity:  — 
Miss  Edith  Noyes 2  00 

JULT    1. 

Oraiuities: — 

Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell 2  00 

Misses  Eleanor  and  Mollie  Doran 2  00 
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«  July  8. 

• 

Nativr  Plants. — Collection  not  exceeding  forty  bottles  of  named  species 
and  rarieties,  one  bottle  of  each  : 

First,  Miss  Alice  L.  Orinnell 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  W-  S.  Eager 6  00 

Third,  Miss  Edith  Noyes 4  00 

JULT   15. 

HA.RDT  Ferns. — Collection  of  named  species  and  varieties : 

First,  C.  C.  Kingman 6  00 

Second,  Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell 6  00 

Third,  Misses  Eleanor  and  Mollie  Doran 4  00 

Cultivated  Native  Plants. — Collection  of  species  and  varieties  not  com- 
mon to  cultivation : 
First,  Miss  Edith  Noyes 8  00 

Oratuities: — 

Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell 3  00 

Miss  Genevieve  Doran 1  00 

Jdlt  22. 
Gratuities : — 

Miss  Edith  Noyes 1  00 

Miss  Genevieve  Doran .  l  00 

Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell 1  00 

Misses  Eleanor  and  Mollie  Doran 1  00 

Jdlt  29. 

Native  PLANTS.—Collection,  not  exceeding  forty  bottles  of  named  species 
arid  varieties,  one  bottle  of  each  : 

First,  Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell 8  00 

Second,  Miss  Edith  Noyes 6  00 

Third,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Eager  i  00 

AuoosT  5. 
Oraiuity: — 
Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell 2  00 

August  12. 

Cultivated  Native  Plants. — Collection  of  species  and  varieties  not  com- 
mon to  cultivation : 
First,  Mils  Edith  Noyes  8  00 

Oratuities: — 
Misses  Eleanor  and  Mollie  Doran      ...  ...         8  00 

Miss  R.  I/.  Mann 1  00 
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Adoust  19.  ^ 

OrcUuiiies: — 

Misses  Eleanor  and  Mollie  Doran 3  00 

Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell 8  00 

Miss  R.  L.  Mann 1  00 

August  26. 
OraiuUy: — 
Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell 2  00 

August  SO  and  81. 

Native  Plants. — Collection,  not  exceeding  forty  bottles  of  nnmed  species 
and  varieties,  one  bottle  of  each : 

Misses  Eleanor  and  Mollie  Doran 8  00 

Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell 6  00 

Miss  R.  L.  Mann 4  00 

Gratuity: — 
Walter  E.  Coburn,  Special  Collection  of  Native  Grasses  .  3  00 

September  9. 

Oratuities: — 

Misses  Eleanor  and  Mollie  Doran  4  00 

Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell ^00 

Miss  R.  L.  Mann ]  00 

Skptemdbr  23. 

Gratuities: — 

MibS  Alice  L.  Grinnell 2  00 

Misses  Eleanor  and  Mollie  Doran       .  1  00 

November  7. 

Gratuity:  — 
Misses  Eleanor  and  Molhe  Doran .         2  00 

APPLETON    SILVER   MEDAL. 

Miss    Alice  L.    Grinnell,    she   having   taken   three   first   prizes   for   Native 
Plants. 

AFPLETOX  BRONZE  MEDAL. 

Miss  Edith  Noyes,  she  having  taken  two  first  prizes  for  Cultivated  Native 
Plants. 

HONORABLE   MENTION. 
Robert  Manning,  for  a  series  of  exhibits  of  Cultivated  Native  Plants. 


REPORT 


OF  THB 


Committee  on  Forestry  and  Roadside  Improvement, 


FOB  THE  YEAR  1809. 


By  HARVEY  N.  SHEPARD,  Chairman. 


The  Committee  on  Forestry  and  Roadside  Improvement  respect- 
fully reports  that  it  has  been  engaged  during  the  preceding  year 
upon  two  branches  of  the  work  committed  to  its  charge ;  one,  a 
compilation  of  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  relative  to  trees, 
which  is  nearly  complete  and  ready  for  publication,  if  the  Society 
shall  so  authorize ;  and  second,  a  thorough  investigation  regarding 
street  or  roadside  trees  in  every  part  of  the  state,  especially  what 
kinds  are  most  frequent;  what  kinds  do  best;  which,  if  any,  have 
generally  failed ;  what  noteworthy  examples  of  individual  trees 
aie  on  record;  whether  the  value  of  property  abutting  on  the  road 
has  been  increased  by  the  planting,  or  decreased  by  the  felling,  of 
trees  along  the  roadside ;  whether  Arbor  Day  is  observed  ;  whether 
school  children  are  interested  in  roadside  improvement;  in  what 
conditions  of  soil,  moisture,  and  exposure,  trees  grow  best ;  what 
is  the  effect  upon  them  of  electric  wires,  pipes,  lights,  and  pave- 
ments ;  to  what  extent  roadside  trees  are  placarded  with  advertise- 
ments ;  from  what  diseases  or  pests  they  suffer ;  to  what  extent 
tree  guards  are  used,  and  what  are  the  existing  by-laws  of  the 
town  relative  to  roadside  trees. 

To  obtain  this  information  about  four  thousand  copies  of  a 
circular  were  distributed  in  the  early  summer  to  the  Mayors  of 
cities,  the  Selectmen  of  towns,*  the  principals  of  high  schools,  the 
members  of  this  Society,  the  members  of  the  Forestry  Association, 
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the  members  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  the  officers  of 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies  and  Farmers'  Clubs,  and 
many  more  to  individuals  likely  to  be  interested.  Replies  began 
to  come  in  almost  at  once,  and  though  the  circular  set  October  first 
as  the  time  when,  if  possible,  they  were  all  to  be  in  they  are  still 
arriving. 

Replies  have  been  received  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
cities  and  towns  well  distributed  over  the  state ;  and  the  number, 
source,  and  character  of  these  replies  is  such  as  to  indicate  a  wide- 
spread and  strong  interest  in  our  roadside  trees.  Not  only  has 
the  circular  given  us  much  desired  information  but  it  has  brought 
us  into  sympathetic  touch  with  men  and  women  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  who  are  interested  in  roadside  improvement  and 
who  anxiously  await  the  help  which  we  should  be  able  to  give. 
This  Society  can  well  organize  and  wisely  direct  a  great  share  of 
this  now  fast-growing  interest  and  enthusiasm.  Mr.  James  Sturgis 
Pray,  the  member  of  our  Committee  who  has  undertaken  most  of 
the  labor  in  this  branch  of  our  work,  and  to  whom  the  credit  for 
the  result  is  altogether  due,  has  given  a  good  deal  of  time,  not  only 
in  the  matter  of  the  circular,  but  in  a  personal  investigation,  hav- 
ing made  a  reconnoissance  from  Cambridge  to  Greenfield,  down 
the  Connecticut  Valley  to  Long  Meadow,  thence  to  .Westfield,  and 
both  north  and  south  from  Pittsfield. 

The  Committee  regrets  that  it  has  not  so  far  finished  its  work 
as  to  be  able  to  make  a  complete  report  to  the  Society,  but  it 
believes  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  coming  year  it  will  be  ready 
to  submit  an  interesting  and  useful  pamphlet  containing  a  compila- 
tion of  the  statutes,  and  also  a  collation  from  the  information 
already  obtained  and  still  coming  relative  to  roadside  trees.  For 
this  work  we  respectfully  request  that  an  appropriation  may  be 
given  to  us  in  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  Committee, 

Harvey  N.  Shepard, 

Chairman, 


REPORT 


or  THE 


COMMITTEE   OF   ARRANGEMENTS, 


FOR  THE  YBAR  1899. 


By  JOSEPH  H.  WOODFORD,  Chairman. 

The  Schedule  List  of  Exhibitions  during  the  past  year  called 
for  about  the  same  number  as  in  former  years,  and  they  all  have 
been  very  fully  attended. 

At  only  two  of  these  shows  has  any  admittance  fee  been  asked, 
and  we  are  glad  to  observe  the  amount  received  for  admissions 
shows  quite  an  increase  over  last  year.  The  receipts  for  the  two 
shows,  according  to  the  Treasurer's  books  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  this  report. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  reporters  of  the  daily  press  have 
been  on  the  alert  all  through  the  season,  and  that  our  shows 
have  been  so  faithfully  and  fully  reported. 

The  arrangements  of  the  shows  have  been  as  varied  as  possible 
in  the  limited  space  at  our  command,  yet  as  a  general  thing  they 
have  met  the  approval  of  the  public  and  the  exhibitors. 

We  are  glad  to  chronicle  the  unflagging  interest  which  the  gar- 
deners manifest  in  the  exhibitions,  not  only  by  contributing  to 
their  success  but  also  in  profiting  by  the  success  of  their  competi- 
tors. Their  exhibitions  are  truly  educators  to  all  who  take  any 
interest  in  the  growing  of  anything  pertaining  to  horticulture. 

The  amount  of  money  placed  to  the  credit  of  this  Committee 
has  nearly  all  been  expended,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society. 
We  are  now  looking  with  pleasant  anticipations  to  the  (we  hope) 
near  future  when  we  shall  be  domiciled  in  a  new  and  commodious 


■) 


/ 
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hall  where  safficient  space  on  the  ground  floor  will  be  provided  not 
only  for  our  exhibitions  but  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
our  members  and  patrons. 

The  receipts  for  the  Spring  Show  were  .  .  .  1 145  75 
The  receipts  for  the  Chrysanthemum  Show  were  .         945  50 


Total <1,091  25 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Jos.  H.  Woodford, 

Chairman. 


REPORT 


TO  THE 


STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE, 


FOR  THE   YEAR   1899. 


On  March  of  this  year  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
had  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  its  organization  and  found  itself 
in  a  most  flourishing  conditioD. 

The  Annual  Spring  Exhibition  was  held  March  21-24,  inclusive, 
at  which  were  shown  ciuerarias  in  large  quantities,  roses,  and  a 
very  beautiful  orchid  for  the  first  time  on  exhibition.  There  was 
a  specially  flue  exhibition  of  carnations,  violets,  apples,  pears, 
strawberries,  and  vegetables  in  the  Lower  Hall. 

On  the  8th  of  May  the  Society  held  a  fine  exhibition  of  plants, 
flowers,  and  vegetables. 

June  1  and  2,  the  Society  held  a  Rhododendron  Show,  which 
was  a  very  excellent  exhibition,  every  available  space  being  occu- 
pied by  these  beautiful  flowers.  In  the  Lower  Hall  were  exhibited 
fine  specimens  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  This  exhibition 
was  exceedingly  good  considering  the  dryness  of  the  season. 

June  22  and  23  was  held  the  Rose  and  Strawberry  Exhibition. 
The  finest  collection  of  strawberries  was  one  of  seventy-five  bas- 
kets containing  from  one  to  three  quarts  each.  Hothouse  grapes, 
cut  flowers,  and  vegetables  were  also  shown. 

August  80  and  31  was  held  the  Annual  Plant  and  Flower  Show, 
which,  the  oflScers  of  the  Society  say,  was  the  best  ever  made.  A 
large  variety  of  plants,  flowers,  grapes,  and  other  fruit  and  vege- 
tables were  shown. 
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September  28  and  29  was  held  the  Annual  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Exhibition.  Splendid  specimens  of  all  kinds  of  autumn  agricul- 
tural products  filled  both  halls  and  in  addition,  the  exhibition  of 
dahlias  by  itself  was  well  worth  seeing.  Some  of  the  pumpkins 
and  squashes  were  extremely  large,  one  of  the  former  weighing 
seventy-seven  pounds. 

November  7-10,  inclusive,  the  Society  held  a  Chrysanthemum 
Exhibition  which  was  larger  than  usual  owing  to  the  exhibition  of 
many  new  varieties.  In  the  upper  hall  the  potted  plants  were 
arranged  with  great  care,  and  displayed  their  flowers  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  were  excellent  examples  of  the  gardener's  skill. 

April  22  the  Society  held  a  meeting  and  authorized  a  committee 
to  purchase  a  lot  of  land  on  the  corner  of  Massachusetts  and 
Huntington  Avenues,  comprising  22,500  square  feet,  and  author- 
ized the  Finance  Committee  to  sell  or  improve  the  Society's  real 
estate  on  Tremont  Street  as  the  Committee  shall  deem  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  Society.  The  President  was  authorized  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  "live  members,  of  which  he  should  be  chairman, 
with  full  powers  to  erect  a  building  on  the  corner  of  Massachusetts 
and  Huntington  Avenues,  for  use  of  the  Society  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  $225,000.  A  new  building  is  very  much  needed  by  the 
Society  where  they  can  have  more  room  and  better  ventilation  for 
keeping  plants  than  in  their  present  one. 

I  w^ould  suggest  that  the  Society  appoint  one  committee  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  appoint  all  sub-committees ;  also  that  the 
Society  hold  fewer  Saturday  exhibitions,  which  are  not  generally 
patronized  except  by  a  few  exhibitors,  in  this  manner  saving  some 
of  their  money  to  make  larger  premiums  at  their  annual  exhibi- 
tions. At  the  present  time,  with  the  requirement  that  all  exhibits 
shall  be  kept  fresh,  the  exhibitor  winning  a  first  prize  does  not 
receive  enough  money  to  pay  for  the  original  exhibition,  to  say 
nolhing  of  the  expense  of  keeping  it  fresh.  I  think  by  giving 
fewer  and  Inrger  prizes  their  money  would  be  more  widely  dis- 
tributed through  the  State  than  it  is  today. 

N.    I.    BOWDITCH, 

Inspector. 


REPORT 


OF   THK 


Gominittee  on  Lectures  and  Poblication 


FOR  THB  YBAR  1809. 


The  Committee  on  Lectures  and  Publication  beg  leave  to  submit 
the  following  report : 

During  the  lecture  season  they  secured  the  following  course  of 
lectures  which  they  believe  will  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  any  previous  season  : 

January  14.  "Ancient  and  Modern  Theories  of  Disease,  with 
Special  Reference  to  Diseases  of  Plants  caused  by  Parasitic 
Fungi,"  by  William  T.  Sedgwick,  Professor  of  Biology,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Boston.  This  lecture  was 
delivered  on  the  John  Lewis  Russell  foundation. 

January  21.  "Experimental  Work  in  Field  and  Garden,"  by 
Aaron  Low,  Hingham. 

January  28.  "Peach  Culture,"  by  J.  H.  Hale,  South  Glaston- 
bury, Conn. 

February  11.  "Injurious  Insects  and  their  Transformations," 
by  Professor  Clarence  M.  Weed,  New  Hampshire  College  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Durham,  N.  H. 

February  18.  "Why  Crops  must  have  Nitrogen  and  How  it 
can  be  Provided,"  by  Professor  G.  C.  Caldwell,  Cornell  Univers- 
ity, Ithaca,  N.  Y.  .  With  stereopticon  illustrations. 

February  25.  "The  Agriculture  of  Ancient  Times  compared 
with  Massachusetts  Agriculture,"  by  Hon.  William  R.  Sessions, 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Springfield. 
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March  4.  ^^  Questions  Answered  and  Unanswered ;  the  Season 
of  1898  along  Horticultural  Lines,"  by  Walter  F.  Taber,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

March  11.  ''  Market  Gardening,"  by  Herbert  W.  CoUingwood, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

March  18.  "  Horticulture  in  Japan,"  by  John  K.  M.  L.  Far- 
quhar,  Boston.     With  stereopticon  illustrations. 

March  25.  ^^ Roadside  Treatment;  Actual  and  Possible,"  by 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Tucker,  Newton. 

During  the  year  four  parts  of  the  Transactions  have  been  pub- 
lished, viz.  Parts  I  and  II,  1898;  Part  I,  1899,  and  Part  III, 
1896.  The  Schedule  for  the  year  has  also  been  published,  besides 
several  minor  publications. 

Your  Committee  would  suggest  to  the  chairman  of  each  commit- 
tee of  the  Society  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  their  reports  should 
be  made  ready  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  duties  of  the  current 
year  have  ceased,  and  be  handed  in  to  the  Secretary  in  order  that 
the  yearly  Transactions  shall  be  made  ready  and  printed  as  soon 
as  possible. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Aaron  Low, 

Chairman. 


REPORT 


OF   THE 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE   LIBRARY, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1899. 


As  usual  the  report  of  this  Committee  will  be  brief,  for  the 
Librarian  iucludes  in  his  report  such  items  of  interest  as  there 
may  have  been  in  conuection  with  the  Library  during  the  year. 
We  have  not  had  the  Stickney  Fund  to  draw  upon,  our  enjoyment 
of  the  donor's  generosity  having  lapsed  by  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  he  desired  that  we  should  have  the  use  of  it. 

So  well  did  he  calculate  that  the  fund  has  enabled  us  to  procure 
nearly  all  of  the  really  extensive  and  costly  works  now  existing 
on  the  subjects  to  which  this  Library  is  devoted. 

We  asked  for  and  received  an  appropriation  of  one  thousand 
dollars  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  that  sum,  one  hundred 
dollars  less  than  we  have  previously  had,  proved  sufficient.  We 
shall  ask  for  the  same  amount  for  the  year  1900,  but,  so  complete 
has  the  library  become,  it  is  probable  that  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  a  smaller  sum  will  suffice. 

The  various  departments  of  the  Library  work  have  made  satis- 
factory progress ;  the  card  catalogue  of  accessions  has  been  kept 
up  and  much  work  has  been  done  on  the  catalogue  of  plates.  We 
hope  that  the  beginning  of  a  similar  catalogue  of  subjects  may  be 
not  very  far  away. 

For  the  Committee, 

W.  E.  Endicott, 

Chairman. 


REPORT 

OF   THE 

SECRETARY   AND   LIBRARIAN, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1899. 


Since  a  copy  has  been  sent  to  every  member  of  the  Society  it 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  first  part  of  the  Transac- 
tions for  1899  was  ready,  if  not  as  early  as  if  no  hindrance  had 
been  placed  in  the  way  by  the  failure  of  one  of  the  lecturers  to 
return  his  paper,  which  he  had  taken  home  for  revision,  yet  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  promptness.  This  paper,  I  may  add,  was 
never  returned,  and  the  Committee  on  Publication  were  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  the  publication  of  the  abstract  printed  in 
the  Transcript  at  the  time  of  its  delivery.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
no  such  hindrance  will  again  occur,  but  it  is  impossible,  when  a 
lecturer  desires  to  take  his  paper  home  for  revision  before  final 
publication,  to  refuse,  and  it  seems  equally  impossible  to  make 
lecturers  sensible  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  prompt  return  if 
the  publication  of  the  Transactions  is  not  to  be  delayed,  and  a 
chairman  of  a  committee  or  a  lecturer  has  it  just  as  much  in  his 
power  as  ever  to  delay  publication  by  negligence  in  making  his 
report  or  in  returning  his  paper  with  revisions. 

The  two  parts  preceding  that  above  mentioned,  viz,  the  first  and 
second  parts  for  1898,  have  also  been  published  during  the  year, 
and  also  the  third  part  for  1896,  being  the  List  of  Library  Acces- 
sions during  the  year,  so  that  we  are  in  a  hopeful  way  to  bring  up 
all  arrears.  There  still  remain  the  third  parts  for  1897  and  1898i 
and  it  was  hoped  to  print  the  first  of  these  during  the  present 
year,  but  it  was  ultimately  found  impossible  to  do  this  consistently 
with  justice  to  other  work,  but  Part  III  for  1897  is  now  in  an 
advanced  state  of  preparation.  As  these  third  parts  form  an 
annual  supplement  to  the  Library  Catalogue  no  pains  are  spared 
to  have  them  ready  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  consistent 
with  fulness  and  accuracy. 
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During  the  present  and'  the  preceding  year  the  number  of 
Special  Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  important  business  relating 
to  the  Hayes  estate,  and  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  Society,  has  probably 
been  greater  than  in  all  the  previous  history  of  the  Society,  and 
has  added  materially  to  the  work  in  the  Secretary's  department. 
The  number  of  members  added  to  the  Society  during  the  past  year 
has  been  greater  than  for  many  years  previous,  with  the  like  result 
of  increased  work  for  the  Secretary  and  his  assistants. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  Stickney  Fund  was  that  the  income 
of  $700  should  be  expended  for  books  in  each  and  every  year,  but 
now  that  the  Society's  interest  in  that  fund  has  expired,  it  was 
deemed  best,  in  the  present  crowded  state  of  the  Library  Room, 
not  to  purchase  so  many  books  as  heretofore,  at  the  same  time  not 
neglecting  any  opportunity  to  secure  a  rare  and  desirable  book  or 
to  complete  a  set,  or  any  valuable  current  publication.  The  Com- 
mittee therefore  asked  for  $1,000,  $100  less  than  the  total  of  the 
income  of  the  Stickney  Fund  and  the  Society's  appropriation  of 
$400  for  periodicals,  binding,  etc.,  and  it  was  purposed  that  the 
purchase  of  books  be  further  reduced  by  employing  a  larger 
amount  than  heretofore  in  binding  such  books  already  in  the 
library  as  needed  it.  This  purpose  has  been  carried  out  as  far  as 
possible,  but  owing  to  the  time  necessarily  given  to  the  Transac- 
tions it  has  been  impossible  to  devote  as  much  as  we  should  have 
liked  to  give,  to  the  preparation  of  books  for  the  binder  or  to  the 
Card  Catalogue  of  Plates. 

When  the  present  gallery  in  the  Library  Room  was  built  in  1889 
the  Library  Committee  was  desirous  of  having  it  extended  around 
the  smaller  room,  and  also  to  have  a  stack  room  on  the  level  of 
the  gallery,  built  as  a  half  story  in  the  staircase  hall.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1893,  the  subject  of  extending  the  gallery  around  the  smaller 
room  was  again  brought  up,  and  on  both  these  occasions  plans 
and  estimates  for  the  necessary  alterations  in  the  building  and  the 
construction  of  bookcases  for  the  new  gallery  and  stack  room 
were  procured.  The  present  year  the  President,  in  his  annual 
address  suggested  that  such  alterations  might  relieve  the  very  con- 
gested condition  of  our  books,  and  asked  that  the  Library  Com- 
mittee give  the  matter  consideration  again,  which  was  accordingly 
done.     This  was  before  it  was  decided  whether  the  Society  should 
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remain  in  the  building  and  endeavor  to  adapt  it  to  its  enlarged 
work  or  erect  a  new  building,  and  it  was  felt  that  if  we  remained 
in  this  building  the  place  above  mentioned  would  be  the  best  and 
indeed  the  only  way  of  gaining  additional  accommodations  for  the 
Library.  Plans  and  estimates  were  therefore  more  carefully 
considered  than  ever  before  at  the  expense  of  much  thought  and 
time. 

The  present  year  is  memorable  for  the  completion  of  Sargent's 
*'Silva  of  North  America"  as  originally  planned,  though  a  sup- 
plementary volume  is  promised.     This  is  beyond  comparison  the 
most  magnificent  botanical  work  ever  published  in  this  country. 
Mouillefert*s  '^  Arbres  et  Arbrisseaux"  has  also  been  completed. 
Other  noticeable  books  are  *' An  Old  English  Garden"  by  the 
Countess  of   Warwick;    Haiti's  '^  Plant  Studies,"   and   Davis's 
**  Ornamental  Shrubs,"  the  last  supplying  more  fully  than  before, 
information  on  its  subject  which  has  long  been  wanted.     Simon 
and  Cochet's  "  Names  of  Roses"  is  a  valuable  book  of  reference. 
King's  Photographs  of  American  Parks  form  a  valuable  continuation 
of  his  similar  collection  of  English  photographs,  and  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  more  views  in   this  country  and  also  in  Plurope.     The 
new  American  edition  of  Burberry's  '*  Amateur  Orchid  Cultivator" 
edited   by  Dr.  J.  M.  Kitchen   is  a  valuable  handbook   of  that 
family  of  plants.     Books  of  the  character  of  "  Lamia's  Winter 
Quarters,"  by  Alf»ed  Austin  ;  Mrs.Earle's  *' Potpourri  from  a  Surrey 
Garden  ;"  Miss  Jekyll's  "•  Wood  and  Garden,"  etc.,  dealing  with 
the  literature  and  amenities  of  horticulture,  more  than  with  prac- 
tical instructions  have   been  tliought  desirable  as  calculated  to 
increase  the  taste  for  rural  life,  and  have  accordingly  been  added. 
Another  class  of  books,  which  has  grown  up  in  the  last  few  years, 
represented    by   Maud    Going's   *' Field,    Forest,    and    Wayside 
Flowers,"    F.    Schuyler    Mathews's    '*  Familiar   Features   of   the 
Roadside,"  Mrs.  Frances  Theodora  Parson's  ''  How  to  Know  the 
Ferns,"  etc  ,  is  an  attempt  to  enable  persons  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  names  and  affinities  of  plants,  who  lack  either  the  time  or 
the  disposition  to  make  a  systematic  study  of  botany.     Judging 
from  the  circulation  of  these  books  and  the  reports  of  those  who 
have   read   them,  tlie  efforts  of   their  authors  have  met  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  success. 

Robert  Manning, 

Sec7'eUiry  and  Librarian, 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1899. 


Massachusetts     Horticultural    Sociktt,     in     account     current    with 
Charles  £.  Richardson,  December  30th^  1899, 


Dr. 

To  amount  paid  on  account  of  Library  in  1899  : 
Appropriated  by  the  Society 
Balance  of  Josiah  Stickney  Fund 


91,000  00 
1  00 


To  amount  paid  Interest  on  Funds  for  Prizes,  credited  opposite 
Interest  paid  on  Mortgage  .  3,937  50 

*'        '*      »*    Loan  ...  198  90 


paid  on  Prizes  awarded  in  1898,  viz. : 

Plants 

Flowers  .... 

'*   Fruit 

Vegetables 

Gardens  j&nd  Greenhouses 
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H.  H.  Hunnewell  Prizes  for  Rho- 

dodendrons      .... 

H.  H.  Hunnewell  Triennial  Prizes 


1,727  60 
2,042  75 
1,666  00 
1,147  00 
580  00 

105  00 
160  00 


Lot  on  Massachusetts  and  Huntington  Avenues 
Harvard  College         ...... 

H.  H.  Hunnewell  account  of  old  mortgage 
Salaries  of  Treasurer,  Secretary  and  Assistants 

**        •*  Committees 
City  Taxes 
Legal  Services  . 
Incidentals 
II.  S.  Adams 

Committee  of  Arrangements 
Committee  on   School  Gardens  and  Children's 

Herbariums 


91,001  00 
1,742  72 

4,136  40 


/ 


97,428  25 

225,000  00 

'12,000  00 

1.000  00 

4,300  00 

1,218  00 

4,466  96 

926  26 

1,031  03 

4  00 

395  56 

50  40 


Amount  carried  forward 9264,700  56 
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Amount  brought  forivard 
To  amount  paid  InsuraDce 

Repairs 


ct 
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Exhibition  Ware 
Heating 
Lighting     . 
Water  Rates 
Lectures    .  " 
'*   Labor 

Stationery,  Printing,  and  Postage 

on  account  Real  Estate  in  South  Boston    . 

Committee  on  Forestry  and  Roadside  Improve 

ment 
on   account    Building    on    Massachusetts    and 

Huntington  Ayenues 


Balance  of  Cash  December  30,  1899 


Cr. 

By  Balance  of  account  rendered  December  31,  1898 
Received  from  Building  in  1899,  viz.  : 
Rents  of  Stores  ....     $17,506  15 
"  Halls     ....         1,815  00 


i( 


Received  Income  from  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery 
State  Bounty  .         .         .         . 

Admissions' and  Assessments  . 
Annual  Exhibitions 
Less  Expenses 


81,091  25 
331  24 


(( 
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Interest  on  Bonds 

Deposit  in  Bank 


t  k 


tt 


6,445  00 
178  74 


$18,821  15 

6,117  66 

600  00 

4,852  00 


760  01 


$264,700  56 

634  32 

89  67 

54  60 

897  24 

771  69 

225  98 

281  31 

2,345  37 

2,630  78 

168  99 

lOG  29 

5,387  26 

$278,294  05 
23,920  27 

8302,214  32 


$14,105  60 


Bequest  of  Francis  B.  Hayes  on  account 
on  account  on  Mortgage 
from  A.  P.  Loring,  Executor 

H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Prize  Money,  1898 

Sale  of  Transactions 

Sale  of  Copies  of  History 
H.  E.  Woodward  in  Settlement  of  Old 
Debt  ...... 

Bills  Receivable 


(t 


i( 


ti 


6,623  74 

15,744  24 

225,000  00 

7,500  00 

47  00 

10  00 

5  00 

835  08 

450  13 

Amounts  carried  forward 


$286,366  00    $14,105  60 
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Amounts  brought  forward  .... 
Received  Interest  credited  the  following    Funds 
charged  opposite : 
Samnel    Appleton    Fund 
John  A.  Lowell 
Theodore  Lyman 
Josiah  Bradlee 
Benjamin  V.  French 
W.  J., Walker 
Levi  Whitcomb 
Benjamin  B.  Davis 
Marshall  P.  Wilder  /*' 
John  Lewis  Russell 
H.  H.  Hunnewell 
Francis  Broivn  Hayes  ^' 
Henry  A.  Gane  Memorial  Fund, 


$286,366  00    $14,105  60 


i( 


(( 


t( 


(t 


t( 


(i 


II 


(( 


It 


$50  00 
50  00 

550  00 
50  00 
25  00 

117  72 
25  00 
25  00 
50  00 
50  00 

200  00 

600  00 
50  00 


r,742  72 


288.108  72 


$802,214  32 


Approved : 


(Signed)         CHARLES  E.  RICHARDSON, 

Treasurer. 


H.  H.  Hunnewell, 
Augustus  Hembnwat, 
Francis  H.  Appleton, 


Finance 
Committee. 
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MASSACHUSETTS    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY, 


ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES   OF  THE   MASSACHUSETTS 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

December  80,  1899. 


ASSETS. 

Real  Estate  

Stereotype  Plates  and  Copies  of  History- 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  So.  R.  R.  Bonds 

City  of  Newton  Bonds 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.R.  Bonds  . 
Atchinson,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  R.R.  Bonds  . 
Chicago,  Burlington.  &  Quincy,  Nebraska  Ezten 

sion,  R.R.  Bonds 

Kansas  City,  Clinton  &  Springfield  R.  R.  Bonds 
Sinking  Fund  ...... 

Furniture  and  Exhibition  Ware 

Library  ........ 

Bills  Receivable 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  Bank     .... 


9475,000  00 

246  50 

10,415  25 

24,228  75 

1,000  00 

44,693  25 

50,012  50 
1,980  00 

23,872  50 
7,729  50 

89,112  47 
624  05 

23.920  27 


$702,835  04 


LIABILITIES. 


ti 


Mortgage         ...... 

Prize  Funds  invested  in  Building,  viz. : 
Samuel       Appleton      Fund,  $1,000  00 

1,000  00 

11,000  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

3,000  00 

2,354  43 

500  00 

500  00 

10,000  00 

1,00()  00 


John  A.  Lowell 
Theodore  Lyman 
Josiah  Bradlee 
Benjamin  V.  French 
H.  H.  Hunnewell 
W.  J.  Walker 
Levi  Whitcomb 
Benjamin  B.  Davis  *' 

Francis  Brown  Hayes 
Henry  A.  Gane  Memorial  " 


n 


4  « 


Hi 


it 


$225,000  00 


$31,854  43 


Amounts  carried  forward 


.^31,854  43    $225,000  00 
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Amounts  brought  forward  $31,854  48   $225,000  00 

Prize  Funds  inyested  in  Bonds  : 
John  Lewis  Russell  Fund         1,000  00 
Marshall  P.  Wilder      '*  1,000  00 

H.  H.  Hunnewell         **  1,000  00 

3,000  00 

84,854  43 

Prizes  for  1899  payable  in  1900  ....      8,349  60 

$268,204  03 

Surplus 434,631  01 

$702,835  04 

CHAS.  E.  RICHARDSON, 

TreaBurer. 

Membership  Account  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 

Society,  December  30,  1899. 

Life  Members  per  last  report 535 

Added  in  1899 146 

Commuted  from  Annual  .....  1 

682 

Deceased 23 

669 

Annual  Members  per  last  report 203 

Added  in  1899 7 

210 

Resigned 1 

Commuted  to  Life    .......  1 

Decea^sed  ........  5 

Dropped  for  non-payment  for  two  years  ...  4 

11 

199 

Present  Membership  ........     858 

INCOME   FROM    MEMBERSHIP. 

146  new  Life  Members  ®  $30 $4,380  00 

1  Commuted  to  Life  @  $20 20  00 

7  new  Annual  If  embers  (a  $10 70  00 

Annual  Assessments 382  00 

$4,852  00 

CHAS.  E.  RICHARPSON, 

Treasurer. 


» 
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Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Cbmetbrt  of  Mount  Auburn.     Dr. 

For  one-fourth  part  of  the  following  expenditures  for  grading  new  lands 
for  sale  during  the  year  1899  : 

Birch  to  Eagle  and  Cherry  Avenues, 
66  days,  men $148  50 

Yew  and  Fountain  Avenues. 
Z2h  days,  man  and  horse 121  88 

Glen  Avenue. 

38  days,  men $85  50 

Mh  days,  horses 96  75 

84|  days,  man  and  horse 317  81 

500  06 

$770  44 

One-fourth  of  $770.44  is $192  61 

JAMES  C.  SCORGIE, 

Supt.  of  the  Cemetery  of  Mount  Auhurn, 

Mount  Auburn,  December  31 ,  1899. 

I  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  true   copy  of  improvements  for  the  year 
1899,  rendered  by  the  Superintendent. 

H.   B.  MACKINTOSH, 

Treasurer. 


^^(assacliusetls  ^orticitUiiral 


OFFICERS  AND  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

FOR  1000. 


President. 

FRANCIH  H.  APPLETON. 


Vice-Presidents. 

CHARLES  H.  B.  BRECK,  OF  Rbiohtom.  BENJAMIN  P.  WARE,  OF  Cliftok. 

WALTER  UUNNEWP:LL,  of  Wbllbslby.       SAMUEL  HART  WELL.  OK  L121COLN. 

Trecbsurer  and  Superintendent  of  the  Building'. 
CHARLES  E.  RICHARDSON,  of  Cimbridgk. 

Secretary  and  Librarian. 
ROBERT  MANNING,  of  Salbm.i 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology. 
BENJAMIN  M.  WATSON,  OF  Jamaica  Plain. 

Professor  of  Entomology. 
SAMUEL  H.  8CUDDER,  OF  Cambbidqb. 

Delegate  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
WILLIAM  U.  SPOONER.  of  Jamaica  Plaik. 


1  CommaDications  to  the  SccreCaiy,  on  the  busineM  or  the  Society,  should  be  sddrefMd  to  him  at  Boiti- 
cottoral  B«]l,  101  Treroont  atrect,  Bocton. 


OFFICERS    AND   STANDING    COMMITTEES.  811 


STANDING   COMMITTEES. 


Bxeoutlve. 

Tub  PRB8IDBNT,  FRANCIS  H.  APPLBTON,  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  of  tub  Finanob  Committkb,  H.  H.  HUNNEWELL,  Kx-officio. 

WILLIAM  C.  STRONG.  BENJAMIN  C.  CLARK. 

WILLIAM  H.  SPOONER.  WALTER  HUNNEWELL. 

NATHANIEL  T.  KIDDER.  CHARLES  W.  PARKER. 

CHARLES  F.  CURTIS. 

Finance. 

H.  HOLLIS  HUNNEWELL,  or  BOSTON,  Chairman. 
FRANCIS  H.  APPLETON.  AUGUSTUS  HEMENWAY. 

Lectures  and  Publication. 

AARON  LOW,  OF  Hinoham,  Chairman. 
JAMES  H.  BOWDITCH.  E.  W.  WOOD. 

Library. 

WILLIAM  K.  ENDICOTT,  OF  Canton,  Chairman. 
GEORGE  W.  HUMPHREY.  GEORGE  E.  DAVENPORT. 

WALTER  S.  PARKER.  CHARLES  W.  SWAN. 

Plants. 

WILLIAM  WALLACE  LUNT,  OF  Hinoham,  Chairman. 
JAMES  WHEELER.  ARTHUR  H.  FEWKES. 

WILLIAM  J.  MARTIN.  ROBERT  CAMERON. 

Flowers. 

J.  WOODWARD  MANNING,  OF  Rbading,  Chairman. 
MICHAEL  H.  NORTON.  FREDERICK  8.  DAVIS. 

KENNETH  FINLAYSON.  JAMES  COMLEY. 

Fruits. 

E.  W.  WOOD,  OF  West  Nbwton,  Chairman. 
CHARLES  F.  CURTIS.  WARREN  FENNO.  J.  WILLARD  HILL. 

O.  B.  HADWBN.  SAMUEL  HARTWELL.  SUMNER  COOLIDGE. 

Vegretables. 

WARRES  H.  HBUSTIS,  OF  Bblmont,  Chairman. 
CEPHAS  H.  BRACKETT.         WALTBR  RUSSELL.  GEORGE  D.  MOORE. 

VARNUM  FROST.  AARON  LOW.  JOSHUA  C.  STONE. 

Forestry  and  Roadside  Improvement. 

HARVEY  N.  SHEPAED,  Chairman. 
NATHANIEL  S.  SHALER.  J.  WOODWARD  MANNING. 

J.  D.  W.  FRENCH.  JAMES  8TURGIS  PRAY,  Sbokbtabt. 
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Gardens. 

PATRICK  NORTON,  OF  Dorci/estkr,  Chairman. 
CHAIRMEN  OF  THE  COMMITTEES  ON  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  VEGE- 
TABLES, AND  ARRANGEMENTS,  Ex-offidis. 
HENRY  W.  WILSON.  JACKSON  T.  DAWSON. 

For  Eatabllsbinff  Prizes. 

WILLIAM  J.  STEWART,  OF  WiKOiiESTKR,  Chairman. 

CHAIRMEN  OF  THE  COMMITTEES  ON   PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  VEGK- 

TABLKS,  AND  GARDKNS,  Kjr-ojfflciU. 
WILLIAM  J.  MARTIN. 

Oommittee  of  Arranfirements. 

JOSEPH  H.  WOODFORD,  of  Boston,  Chairman. 
CHAIRMEN  OF  THE  COMMITTEES  ON  PLANTS, jFLOWERS,  FRUITS,  VEGE- 
TABLES, AND  GARDENS,  Kx-officiU. 
ROBERT  FARQUHAR. 


MEMBERS   FOR  LIFE. 


Members  of  the  Society  and  all  other  persons  who  may  know  of  deaths^ 
changes  in  residence^  or  other  circumstances  shotving  that  the  folio iving  list 
is  incorrect  in  any  particular,  will  confer  a  favor  by  promptly  communi- 
cating to  the  Secretary  any  needed  corrections. 

Information^  or  any  clew  to  it,  is  especially  desired  in  regard  to  members 
whose  names  are  marked  ihus.^ 


Adams,  Mrs.  Charles  Francis,  South 

Lincoln. 
Adams,  Henry  Sazton,  Dorchester. 
Adams,  Luther,  Newton. 
Alger,  llev.  R.  F.,  Becket. 
Allen,  Hon.  Charles  H.,  Lowell. 
Allen,  Thomas,  Boston. 
Ames,  F.  Lothrop,  North  Easton. 
Ames,  Mrs.  F.  L.,  North  Easton. 
Ames,  George,  Boston. 
Ames,  John  S.,  North  Easton. 
Ames,  Miss  Mary  S.,  North  Easton. 
Ames,  Oakes,  2d,  North  Easton. 
Ames,  Oliver,  North  Easton. 
Ames,  Preston  Adams,  Boston. 
Amory,  C.  W.,  Boston. 
Amory,  Frederick,  Boston. 
Anderson,  Larz,  Brookline. 
Andrews,  Charles  L.,  Milton. 
Andrews,    Frank   W.,   Washington, 

D.  C. 
Andros,  Milton,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Appleton,  Francis  H.,  Boston. 
Appleton,  William  S.,  Boston 
Ash,  John,  Pomfret  Centre,  Conn. 
AsmuB,   Ernst   G.,    West  Hoboken, 

N.J. 
Atkins,  Edwin  F.,  Belmont. 
Ayer,  James  B.,  Boston. 


Bailey,  Jason  S.,  West  Hozbury. 

Ball,  George  H.,  Boston. 

Bancroft,  John  C,  Boston. 

Banfield,  Francis  L.,  M.D.,  Worces- 
ter. 

Barber,  J.  Wesley,  Newton. 

Barnard,  James  M.,  Boston. 

Barnard,  Robert  M.,  Everett. 

Barnes,  Walter  S.,  Somerville. 

fBarney,  Levi  C.,  Boston. 

Barry,  John  Marshall,  Boston. 

Barry,  William  C,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Bartlett,  Edmund,  Newburyport. 

Bartlett,  Francis,  Beverly. 

Baylies,  Walter  C,  Taunton. 

Beal,  Leander,  Swampscott 

Becker,  Frederick  C,  Cambridge. 

Beckford,  Daniel  R.,  Jr.,  Dedham. 

Beebe,  E.  Pierson,  Boston. 

Beebe,  Franklin  H.,  Boston. 

Beebe,  J.  Arthur,  Boston. 

Bigelow,  Albert  S.,  Cohasset. 

Bigelow,  Joseph  S.,  Cohasset. 

Bigelow,  Dr.  William  Sturgis,  Bos- 
ton. 

Black,  George  N.,  Manchester. 

Blake,  Miss  Anne,  Brookline. 

Blake,  Mrs.  Arthur  W.,  Brookline. 

Blake,  Edward  D.,  Boston. 
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Blake,  Francis,  Weston. 
Blake,  Frederick  A..,  Rochdale. 
Blakemore,  John  E.,  Roslindale. 
Blanchard,  John  W.,  West  Newton. 
Blinn,  Richard  D.,  Chicago,  111. 
Bliss,  William,  Boston. 
Boardman,  Samuel  M.,  Hyde  Park. 
Boardman,  T.  Dennie,  Manchester. 
B6cher,  Prof.  Ferdinand,  Cambridge. 
Bockns,  Charles  E.,  Dorchester. 
Bosler,  Frank  C,  Carlisle,  Penn. 
Bowditch,  Charles  P.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Bowditch,  Ernest  W.,  Milton. 
Bowditch,  James  H.,  Brookline. 
Bowditch,  Nathaniel  I.,  Framingham. 
Bowditch,  William  E.,  Rozbury. 
Bowker,  William  H.,  Boston. 
Brackett,  Cephas  H.,  Newton. 
Bremer,  Mrs.  John  L.,  Manchester. 
Bresee,  Albert,  Habbardton,  Vt. 
Brewer,  Francis  W.,  Hingham. 
Briggs,  William  S.,  Lincoln. 
Brigham,    William    T.,     Honolulu, 

Hawaii. 
Brooks,  J.  Henry,  Milton. 
Brooks,  Lawrence,  Groton. 
Brooks,  Peter  C,  Boston. 
Brooks,  Shepherd,  Boston. 
Brown,  Charles  E.,  Yarmouth,  N.  S. 
Brown,  Edward  J.,  Weston. 
Brown,  George  Barnard,  Brookline. 
Brown,  John  M.,  Belmont. 
Brown,  John  T.,  Newburyport. 
Brown,  Samuel  N.,  Boston. 
Bullard,  John  R.,  Dedham 
Burlen,  William  H.,  Boston. 
Burnett,  Harry,  South  borough. 
Burnham,  John  A.,  Manchester. 
Burr,  Matthew  H.,  Hingham. 
Buswell,  Frank  E.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Butler,  Aaron,  Wakefield. 
Butler,  Edward  K.,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Cabot,  Dr.  Arthur  T.,  Boston. 
Cabot,  Edward  C,  Brooklinp. 
t  Cadness,  John,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


Cains,  William,  South  Boston. 
Calder,  Augustus  P.,  Boston. 
Cameron,  Robert,  Cambridge. 
Campbell,  Francis,  Cambridge. 
Capen,  John,  Boston. 
Carlton,  Samuel  A.,  Boston. 
Carr,  Hon.  John,  Roxbury. 
Carter,  Charles  N.,  Boston. 
Carter,  Miss  Maria  E.,  Woburn. 
Cartw right,  George,  Dedham. 
Casas,  W.  B.  de  las.  Maiden. 
Chadbourne,     Marshall     W.,    East 

Watertown. 
Chaffin,  John  C,  Newton. 
Chamberlain,  Chauncy  W.,  Brook- 
line. 
Chase,  Andrew  J.,  Lynn. 
Chase,  Daniel  E.,  Somerville. 
Chase,  George  B.,  Dedham. 
Chase,  William  M.,  Dorchester. 
Cheney,  Amos  P.,  Natick. 
Cheney,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.,  Welles- 
ley. 
Childs,  Nathaniel  R.,  Boston. 
Choate,  Charles  F.,  Southborough. 
Christie,  William,  Newton. 
Claflin,  Hon.  William,  Boston. 
Clapp,  Edward  B.,  Dorchester. 
Clapp,  James  H.,  Dorchester. 
Clnpp,  William  C,  Dorchester. 
Clark,  Benjamin  C,  Boston. 
Clark,  B.  Preston,  Cohasset. 
Clark,   Miss    Eleanor    J.,   Pomfret 
Centre,  Conn. 

Clark,  J.  Warren,  Rockville. 

Clarke,  Miss  Cora  H.,  Boston. 

Clarke,  Eliot  C,  Boston. 

Cleary,  Lawrence,  Roxbury. 

Clough,  Micajah  Pratt,  Lynn. 

Cobb,  Albert  A.,  Brookline. 

Cobb,  John  C,  Milton. 

Coburn,  Isaac  E.,  Everett. 

Cod  man,  James  M;,  Brookline. 

Codman,  Ogden,  South  Lincoln. 

Collamore,  Miss  Helen,  Boston. 

Converse,  Elisha  S.,  Maiden. 
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Conyerse,  Col.  H.  E.,  Maiden. 
Coolidge,  Joshua,  Mount  Auburn. 
Coolidgei  J.  Randolph,  Chestnut  Hill. 
Coolidge,  MrB.  J.  Randolph,  Chest- 
nut Hill. 
Cool  id  ge,  T.  Jefferson,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Cottle,  Henry  C,  Boston. 
Cowing,  Walter  H.,  Brookline. 
Cox,  Thomas  A. ,  Dorchester. 
Coy,  Samuel  I.,  Boston. 
Crane,  Zenas,  Dalton. 
Crawford,  Dr.  Sarah  M.,  Rozbury. 
Crocker,  Hon.  George  0.,  Boston. 
Crocker,  Miss  S.  H.,  Boston. 
Crosby,  George  E.,  West  Med  ford, 
t  Crowell,  Randall  H.,  Chelsea. 
Curtifl,  Charles  F.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Curtis,  Cliarles  P.,  Swanipscott. 
Curtis,  Charles  P.,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Cushing,  Livingston,  Weston. 
Cushing,  Robert  M.,  Boston. 

t  Daggett,  Henry  C,  Boston. 
Dalton,  Charles  U.,  Beverly. 
Daly,  John  C,  Roxbury. 
Damon,  Frederick  W.,  Arlington. 
Dana,  Charles  B.,  Wellesley. 
Daniels,  Dr.  Edwin  A.,  Boston. 
Davenport,  Albert  M.,  East  Water- 
town. 
Davenport,  Edward,  Dorchester. 
Davenport,  George  £.,  Medford. 
Davis,  Edward  L.,  Worcester. 
Davis,  John,  Lowell. 
Davis,  L.  Shannon,  Brookline. 
Dawson,  Jackson  T.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Dee,  Thomas  W.,  Cambridge. 
Denny,  Clarence  H.,  Boston. 
Denton,  Eben,  Dorchester. 
Dewson,  Francis  A.,  Newtonville. 
Dexter,  F.  Gordon,  Boston. 
Dexter,  George,  Beverly. 
Dike,  Charles  C,  Stoneham. 
Doliber,  Thomas,  Brookline. 
Donald,  William,  West  Roxbury. 
Dorr,  George,  Dorchester. 


Dove,  George  W.  W.,  Andover. 
Dowse,  William  B.  H.,  West  Newton. 
Draper,  Hon.  Eben  S.,  Hopedale. 
Draper,  George  A.,  Hopedale. 
Dreer,  William  F.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dumaresq,  Herbert,  Chestnut  Hill. 
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Whittier,  William  Benjamin,  South 

Framingbam . 
Wigglesworth,  George,  Milton. 
Wilbur,  George  B.,  West  Newton. 
Wilder,  Edward  Baker,  Dorchester. 
Wilder,  Henry  A.,  Maiden. 
Willard,  E.  W.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Willcutt,  Levi  L.,  Brookline. 
Williams,  Miss  Adelia  Coffin,  Roi- 

bury. 
Williams,  Benjamin  B.,  Boston. 
Williams,  John  Davis,  Boston. 
Williams,  Philander,  Taunton. 
Willis,  George  W.,  Chelsea. 


Willis,  Joshua  C,  Roxbury. 
Wilson,  Col.  Henry  W.,  Boston. 
Wilson,  William  Power,  Boston. 
Wlnthrop,  Robert  C,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Wolcott,  Hon.  Roger,  Milton. 
Wood,  Edmund  M.,  Natick. 
Wood,  William  K.,  West  Newton. 
Woods,  Henry,  Boston. 
Wright,  George  C,  West  Acton. 
Wright,  John  G.,  Brookline. 
Wyman,  Oliver  B.,  Shrewsbury. 
Wyman,  Windsor  H.,  North  Abing- 
ton. 


ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 


Members  of  the  Society  and  all  other  persons  who  may  know  of  deaths^ 
changes  of  residence^  or  other  circumstances  shonring  that  the  following  list 
is  inaccurate  in  any  particular,  will  confer  a  favor  by  promptly  communi- 
cating to  the  Secretary  the  needed  corrections. 


Allen,  Charles L..  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 
Alles,  William  H.,  Chestnut  Hill. 
Anderson,  George  M.,  Milton. 
Arnold,    Miss    Sarah    L.,     Newton 

Centre. 
Atkinson,  Edward,  Brookline. 
Ayres,  Miss  Helen  F.,  Med  ford. 

Badlam,  William  H.,  Dorchester. 

Barker,  John  6.,  Melrose. 

Barr,  John,  Wellesley. 

Bigelow,    Arthur  J.,    Eastlake, 
Worcester. 

Bigelow,    Mrs.    Nancy    J.,     South- 
borough. 

Bird,  John  L.,  Dorchester. 

Blomberg,  Carl,  North  Easton. 

Bock,  William  A.,  North  Cambridge. 

BoUes,  William  P.,  M.D.,  Roxbury. 

Boyden,  Clarence  F.,  Taunton. 

Braman,  George  H.,  Newton. 

Breck,  Charles  H.,  Newton. 

Breck,  Charles  H.  B.,  Brighton. 

Brunton,  Frank,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Butler,.  Edward,  Wellesley. 

Carpenter,  Frank  O.,  West  Roxbury. 
Carter,  Mrs.  Sarah  D.  J.,  Wilming- 
ton. 
Cary,  Miss  Alice  B.,  Lexington. 
Chase,  Joseph  S.,  Maiden. 
Chase,  Leverett  M.,  Roxbury. 
Chase,  Philip  A.,  Lynn. 
Chubbuck,  Isaac  Y.,  Roxbury. 


Clapp,  Henry  L.,  Dorchester. 
Clark,  John  W.,  North  Hadley. 
Clark,  Joseph,  Manchester. 
Clark,  Theodore  M.,  Newtonville. 
Clinkaberry,    Henry    T.,     Trenton, 

N.J. 
Collins,  Frank  S.,  Maiden. 
Comley,  James,  Lexington. 
Coolidge,  David  H.,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Coolidge,  Sumner,  East  Watertown. 
Cotter,  Lawrence,  Dorchester. 
Cotting,  Charles  U.,  Boston. 
Crosby,  J.  Allen,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Curtis,  Joseph  H.,  Boston 
Curtis,  Louville,  Tyngsborough. 

Davis,  Frederick,  Boston. 

Davis,  Frederick  S.,  West  Roxbury. 

Dawson,  Charles  Jackson,  Newark, 

N.J. 
Derby,  WilliaiU  H.,  Revere. 
Dolbear.  Mrs.  Alice  J.,  College  Hill. 
Doran,  Enoch  E.,  Brookline. 
Dorr,  George  B.,  Boston. 
Doyle,  William  E.,  East  Cambridge. 
Duffley,  Daniel,  Brookline. 

Eaton,  Warren  E.,  Reading. 
Endicott,  Miss  Charlotte  M.,  Canton. 
Eustis,  William  Tracy,  Brookline. 
Ewell,  Marshall  F.,  Marshfield  Hills. 

Fenno,  Warren,  Revere. 
Fisher,  Sewall,  Framingham. 
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Fitzgerald,  Desmond,  BrookliDe. 
Fletcher,  Fred  W.,  Aabumdale. 
Forbei,  William  H.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Francii,  George  E.,  M.D.y  Worces- 
ter. 
Froft,  Vamnm,  Arlington- 
Fuller,  T.  Otis,  Needham. 

Gibbon,  Mrs.  James  A.,  Boston. 
Gill,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Medford. 
Gilman,  Hon.   Virgil    C,    Nashua, 

N.  H. 
Grant,  Charles  E.,  Concord. 
Grew,  Henry  Sturgis,  Boston. 
Grey,  Thomas  J.,  Chelsea. 

Hall,  Charles  H.,  M.D.,  Corning, 
Cal. 

Hall,  Stacy,  Boston. 

Hallstram,  Charles  W.,  Boston. 

Hargraves.  William  J.,  Jamaica 
Plain. 

Harris,  Frederick  L.,  Wellesley. 

Harrison,  C.  S.,  York,  Nebraska. 

Harrison,  Thomas,  Melrose  High- 
lands. 

Hartwell,  Samael,  Lincoln. 

Hatfield,  T.  D.,  Wellesley. 

Hersey,  Alfred  H.,  Hingham. 

Hersey,  Edmand,  Hingham. 

Heustis,  Warren  H.,  Belmont. 

Hill,  J.  Willard,  Belmont. 

Hinds,  Warren  D.,  Townsend. 

Hobbs,  George  M.,  Boston. 

Hollis,  George,  South  Weymouth. 

Houghton,  George  S.,  West  Newton. 

Hubbard,  F.  Tracey,  Cambridge. 

Huston,  Miss  Katharine  W. ,  Jamaica 
Plain. 

Ireland,  Robert  D.,  Winthrop. 

James,  Robert  Kent,  Dorchester. 
Jamefon,  G.  W.,  East  Lexington. 

Keith,  Mrs.  Mary  R.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


Kelsey,  Harlan  P.,  Boston. 
Kemp,  William  S.,  Brookline. 
Kennard,  Frederic  H.,  Brookline. 
Kenrick,  Miss  Anna  C,  Newton. 
Kinney,  H.  R.,  Worcester. 

Lancaster,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Roxbury. 
Laurie,  Robert,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Lincoln,  Miss  Agnes  W.,  Medford. 
Lomaz,  Goorge  H.,  Somerville. 
Loring,  Charles  G.,  Boston. 
Loring,  William  C,  Beverly. 
Lothrop,  Thornton  K.,  Boston. 
Low,  Hon.  Aaron,  Hingham. 

Manda,  W.  A.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 
Manning,  A.  Chandler,  Reading. 
Martin,  William  J.,  Milton. 
Masten,  Cornelius  E.,  Dorchester. 
Maynard,  Charles,  North  Easton. 
McLaren,  Anthony,  Westwood. 
Meriam,  Horatio  C,  D.M.D.,  Salem. 
Metcalf,  Dr.  Ben  H.,  Witithrop. 
Milman,  William,  Roxbury. 
Moody,  Abner  J.,  Boston. 
Moore,  George  D.,  Arlington. 
Morgan,  George  M.,  Boston. 
Morison,  George  Abbot,  Cambridge. 
Morrison,  William,  Cohasset. 
Moseley,    Frederick    Strong,    New- 

buryport. 
Munson,  Prof.  W.  M.,  Orono,  Me. 

Newton,  John  F.,  Roxbury. 
Nicholson,  William,  Framingham. 
Norton,  Michael  H.,  Boston. 
Norton,  Patrick,  Dorchester. 

Olmsted,  Frederick  Law,  Brookline. 

Park,  William  D.,  Boston. 
Parker,  John,  Newton rille. 
Parker,  Walter  S.,  Reading. 
Patterson,  William,  Quincy. 
Peirce,  George   H.,   Concord  Junc- 
tion. 
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Fetremant)  Robert,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Fettigrew,  John  A.,  Jamaica  Flain. 
Fickman,  Dadlej  L.,  Boston. 
Fierce,  Mrs.  F.  A.,  Brookline. 
Flimpton,  Willard  F.,  West  Newton. 
Fray,  James  Sturgis,  Cambridge. 
Furdie,  George  A.,  Wellesley  Hills. 

Rea,  Charles  H.,  Norwood. 

Rea,  Frederic  J.,  Norwood. 

Rich,  Miss  Ruth  G.,  Dorchester. 

Rich,  William  E.  C,  Rozbury. 

Rich,  William  F.,  Chelsea. 

Richards,  Mrs.  F.  D.,  West  Med- 
ford. 

Robbins,  Oliver  R.,  Weston. 

Robinson,  Walter  A.,  Arlington. 

Ross,  Charles  W.,  Newtonyille. 

Ross,  Henry  Wilson,  Newtonyille. 

Rothwell,  James  E.,  Brookline. 

Sander,  Charles,  Brookline. 

Saunders,  Miss  Mary  T.,  Salem. 

Scott,  Augustus  E.,  Lexington. 

Scudder,  Samuel  H.,  Cambridge. 

Searles,  E.  F.,  Methuen. 

Seaver,  Edwin  F.,  LL.D.,  Waban. 

Sharp,  Miss  Helen,  Boston. 

Sharpies,  Stephen  F.,  Cambridge. 

Shaw,  Hon.  Edward  F.,  Newbury- 
port, 

Shepard,  Harvey  N.,  Boston. 

Sheppa^,  Edwin,  Lowell. 

Southworth,  Edward,  (^uincy. 

Squire,  Miss  Esther  A.,  North  Cam- 
bridge. 

Stearns,  Mrs.  Charles  A.,  East 
Watertown. 

Stearns,  Charles  H.,  Brookline. 

Stevens,  Mrs.  Mary  L.,  Cambridge. 

Stevens,  Miss  Mary  O.,  North  An- 
dover. 


Stone,  Joshua  C.  Watertown. 
Storer,  Charles,  Frovidence,  R.  I. 
Story,  Miss  Sarah  W.,  Brighton. 
Strange,  David  T.,  Stoneham. 
Sullivan,  Michael,  Revere. 
Sutherland,  George  A.,  Rosiindale. 
Swan,  Charles  W.,  M.D.,  Brookline. 

Tailby,  Joseph,  Wellesley. 
Teele,  William  H.,  West  Acton. 
Terry,    Rev.    Calvin,    North    Wey- 
mouth. 
Thatcher,  WilliaG!,  Brookline. 
Tobey,  Rufus  T.,  Roxbury. 
Travis,  Charles  B.,  Brighton. 
Tyndale,  Theodore  H.,  Brookline. 

Vaughan,  J.  C,  Chicago,  III. 

Warren,  Samuel  H.,  Weston. 
Welch,  Fatrick,  Dorchester. 
Westwood,    Thomas    H.,     Jamaica 

Flain. 
Wheeler,  Henry  A.,  Newtonville. 
White,  Maurice  F.,  Roxbury. 
White,  W.  Henry,  Lowell. 
Whitney,  Joseph,  Cambridgeport. 
Whiton,    Hon.    Starkes,     Hingham 

Centre. 
Wilkie,  Edward  A.,  Newtonville. 
Winter,  William  C,  Mansfield. 
Wolcott,  Mrs.  H.  L.  T.,  Dedham. 
Wood,  Mrs.  Anna  D.,  West  Newton. 
Wood,  Elijah  A.,  West  Newton. 
Wood,  E.  W.,  West  Newton. 
Woodford,  Joseph  H.,  Boston. 
Woods,  Henry  F.,  Boston. 

Young,  Charles  S.,  Newton  Centre. 
Young,  E.  Bentley,  Boston. 

Zirngiebel,  Denys,  Needham. 
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SECTION   XXII. 

Life  Members. 

The  payment  of  thirty  dollars  shall  coDStitute  a  Life  Membership,  and 
exempt  the  member  from  all  future  assessments,  and  any  Annual  Member, 
having  paid  all  dues,  may  become  a  Life  Member  by  the  payment  of  twenty 
dollars  in  addition  thereto. 

Annual  Membership. 

Every  Annual  Member,  before  he  receives  his  diploma,  or  exercises  the 
privileges  of  a  member,  shall  pay  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  as  an  admission  fee, 
and  shall  be  subject  afterwards  to  an  annual  assessment  of  two  dollars. 

SECTION  XXIII. 

Withdrawal  or  Discontinuance  of  Membership. 

Any  member  may  withdraw  from  the  Society,  on  giving  notice  to  the 
Treasurer  and  paying  the  amount  due  from  him.  Any  member  who  shall 
neglect  for  the  space  of  two  years  to  pay  his  annual  assessment,  after  due 
notice  from  the  Treasurer,  shall  cease  to  be  a  member.  The  Treasurer 
shall  gi^e  notice  of  such  withdrawals  or  discontinuances  to  the  Secretary, 
who  shall  erase  such  members'  names  from  the  list. 

The  attention  of  Annual  Members  is  particularly  called  to  Section  XXIII* 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 


Members  and  correspondents  of  the  Society  and  all  other  persons  who 
may  know  of  deaths,  changes  of  residence,  or  other  circumstances  showing 
that  the  following  list  is  inaccurate  in  any  particular^  will  confer  a  favor 
by  promptly  communicating  to  the  Secretary  the  needed  corrections. 

Information,  or  any  clew  to  it^  is  especially  desired  in  regard  to  Joseph 
Maxwell,  elected  in  1830,  and  George  W.  Smith,  elected  in  1851. 


Hon.  Gborob  S.  Boctwell,  Groton. 

H.  W.  S.  Clevblano,  Chicago,  111. 

Joseph  Jefferson,  Buzzard's  Baj. 

Major  L.  A.  Huouet-Latour,  M.  P.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Joseph  Maxwell,  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Donald  G.  Mitchell,  New  Haren,  Conn. 

Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Ex-Secretarj  of  Agricnlturei   Nebraska  City, 

Neb. 
Baron  R.  Von  Ostbn  Sacken,  Heidelberg,  Germany. 
Samuel  B.  Parsons,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
George  W.  Smith,  Boston. 
Hon.  Jambs  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 


Members  and  correspondents  of  the  Society  and  all  other  persons  who 
may  know  of  deaths t  changes  of  residence t  or  other  circumstances  shovring 
that  the  following  list  is  inaccurate  in  any  particular,  will  confer  a  favor 
by  promptly  reporting  to  the  Secretary  the  needed  corrections. 

Information^  or  any  clew  to  it^  is  especially  desired  in  regard  to  Alexander 
Burton,  elected  in  1829;  S.  Reynolds,  M.D.,  1832;  and  Francis  Summerest 
(or  Summerer),  1883. 


£douard  ANDRi,  Editor-in-chief  of  the  Revae  Horticole,  Paris,  France. 
Professor  L.  If.  BaileYi   Horticaltural   Department,  Cornell  Uniyersity, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
JoHK  Gilbert  Baker,  F.R.S.,   F.L.S.,  Keeper  of  the  Herbarium  of  the 

Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
Charles  Baltet,  President  de  la  $6ci6t^  Horticole,  Vigneronne,  et  Fores- 

ti^re  de  1'  Aube,  Troyes,  France. 
Peter  Bare,  London,  England. 
Archibald  F.  Barrok,  Turnham  Green,  London,  W. 
Napoleon  Baumann,  Bolwiller,  Alsace. 
D.  W.  Beadle,  303  Crawford  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Professor  William  J.  Beal,  Agricultural  College,  Michigan. 
Prosper  J.  Bebgkmans,  Ex-President  of  the  American  Pomological  Society, 

Augusta,  Oa. 
Charles  £■  Besset,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Industrial  College 

of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 
Dr.  Ch.  Bolls,  Berlin,  Prussia. 

JoHE  Crodmbie  Brown,  LL.D.,  Haddington,  Scotland. 
Professor  J.  L.  Budd,  Ames,  Iowa. 
William  Bull,  Chelsea,  England. 

F.  W.  Borbidge,  M.A.,  Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin,  Ireland. 
Alexander  Burton,  United  States  Consul  at  Cadiz,  Spain,  Philadelphia. 
Maxime  Cornu,  Director  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris,  France. 
Daniel  T.  Cdrtis,  Dorchester. 

Ret.  H.  Hontwood  D'Ombrain,  Westwell  Vicarage,  Ashford,  Kent,  Eng- 
land. 
W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,    Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic 

Gardens,  Kew,  England. 
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Parker  Earle,  PreBident  of  the  American  Horticultural  Society,  Roswell, 

N.M. 
George  Ellwanger,  Rochester,  N.V. 

Henry  John  Elwes,   F.L,S.,  F.Z.S.,  Colesborn,    AndoYersford,    Glouces- 
tershire, Eng^Iand. 
William  G.  Farlow,  M.T).,   Professor  of  Cryptogamic  Botany,  Harvard 

University. 
B.  E.  Fernow,  Forestry  School,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Fdrnas,  Ex-President  of  the  Nebraska  State  Horticultural 

Society,  Brownville. 
Charles  A.  Goessmann,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Chemist  of  the  Hatch  Experiment 

Station  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst. 
George   L.    Goodale,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Harvard   University, 

Cambridge. 
Obadiah  B.  Hadwen,  President  of  the   Worcester  County   Horticultural 

Society,  Worcester. 
Professor  Btron  D,  Halsted,  Botanist  and   Horticulturist  at  the  New 

Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
J.  H.  Hart,  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Trinidad. 
Dr.  F.  M.  Hbxamer,  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  New  York. 
J.  W.  Hoffmann,  Colored  State  University,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 
J.  C.  Holding,  Ex-Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  the  Cape  of  Good   Hope 

Agricultural  Society,  Cape  Town,  Africa. 
The  Very  Rev.  S.  Reynolds  Hole,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Rochester,  Rochester, 

England. 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  K.C.S.I.,  The  Camp,  Sunningdale,  England. 
JosiAH  HooPES,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
George  Husmann.  Napa,  Cal. 
William  J.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Fort  Gaines,  Ga. 
Charles  Jolv,  Honorary  Vice-President  of  the  Societo  Nationale  d'Horti- 

culture  de  France,  Paris. 
Sir  George  King,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta. 
Professor  William  R.  Lazbnby,  Department  of  Horticulture  and  Forestry; 

Secretary  College  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Columbus,  O. 
Max  Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden,  Germany. 
G.  F.'  B.  Leighton,  President  of  the  Norfolk  Horticultural  and  Pomological 

Society,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Victor  Levoine,  Nancy,  France. 

T.  T.  Lyon,  President  of  the  Michigan  Horticultural  Society,  South  Haven* 
Dr.  Peter  MacOwan,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cape  Town,  Africa. 
Dr.  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  London. 
George  Maw,  Benthal,  Kinley,  Surrey,  England. 
T.  C.  Maxwell,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Thomas  Meehan,  Gerraantown,  Pa. 
Dr.  Charles  Mohr,  Mobile,  Ala. 
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F.  W.  Moore,  A.  L.  S.,  Carator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasneyin, 

Dublin,  Ireland. 
Dr.  Daniel  Morris,  C.M.G.,  D.Sc,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Assistant  Director  of 

the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  England. 
George  Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  England. 
Peter  N0vik,  Secretary  of  the  Norwegian  Horticultural  Society,  Christiania. 
William  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  London,  N. 
Professor  D.  P.  Penhallow,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Montreal, 

Canada. 
Henry  Probasco,  Cincinnati,  O. 
P.  T.  Qdinn,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Cavali£:rb  Enrico  Ragusa,  Palermo,  Sicily. 
D.  Redmond,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 
S.  Reynolds,  M.  D.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Benjamin  Lincoln  Robinson,  Ph.D.,  Curator  of  the  Gray  Herbarium  of 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge. 
William  Robinson,  Editor  of  Gardening  Illustrated,  London. 
Edgar  Sanders,  Chicago,  III. 
William    Saunders,    Horticulturist   and    Superintendent  of    Garden    and 

Grounds,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
William  R.  Smith,  Superintendent  of  the   Botanic   (xarden,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
Robert  W.  Starr,  Port  William,  N.  S. 
Dr.  Joseph  Stavman,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
William  Sumner,  Pomaria,  S.  C 
Francis  Summerkst. 

William  Treleasb,  Director  of  the  Missouri  Botanic  Garden,  St.  Louis. 
Dr.  Mblchior  Trbub,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Buitenzorg,  Java. 
H.  J.  Veitch,  Chelsea,  England. 
William  Watson,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  England. 
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The  following  lectures  have  been  circulated  to  some  extent  in 
the  form  of  slips  reprinted  from  the  reports  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society  in  the  ''Boston  Evening  Transcript."  As 
here  presented,  the  lectures  are,  as  far  as  possible,  printed  in  full, 
and  reports  of  the  discussions  following  the  lectures  are  added, 
these,  where  it  appeared  necessary,  having  been  carefully  revised 
by  the  speakers. 

The  Committee  on  Lectures  and  Publication  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  repeat  what  they  have  before  stated,  that  the  Society  is 
not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  certainty  of  the  statements, 
the  correctness  of  the  opinions,  or  the  accuracy  of  the  nomen- 
clature, in  the  lectures  and  discussions  now  or  heretofore  pub- 
lished, all  of  which  must  rest  on  the  credit  or  judgment  of  the 
respective  writers  or  speakers,  the  Society  undertaking  only  to 
present  these  papers  and  discussions,  or  the  substance  of  them, 
correctly. 

Aaron  Low,         )   Committee  on 
J.  H.  BowDiTCH,  >  Lectures  and 
E.  W.  Wood,       )  Publication. 
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BUSINESS   MEETIN(i. 

Saturday,  January  6,   1900. 

A  duly  notified  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  today 
at  eleven  o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the 
chair. 

The  following  appro[>riations,  recommended  l)y  the  Executive 
Committee  on  the  4th  of  November,  1899,  came  up  for  final 
action  : 


For  Prizes  and  (Tratuities  for  the  v 
For  Plants 
For  Flowers 
For  Native  Plants 
For  Fruits 
For  Vegetables 
For  Gardens 

Total      . 


ear  1900 


$2,000.00 
2,531.50 

186.50 
1,782.00 
1,200.00 

500.00 

88,150.00 


The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
reported  that  at  a  meeting  of  that  Committee,  held  December  28, 
1899,  it  was  voted  to  recommend  further  appropriations  for  the 
year  1900  as  follows  : 

For  the  Library  Committee  for  the  increase  and  pre- 
servation of  the  Library         .....        $700.00 

For  the  Committee  on  Lectures  and  Discussions,  this 
sum  to  include  the  income  of  $50  from  the  John 
Lewis  Russell  Fund        .  .  .  .  .  .  250.00 
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For  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  this  sum  to  cover 

all  extraordinary  expenses  of  said  Committee  .  300.00 

For  the  Committee  on  School  Gardens  and  Children's 

Herbariums,  for  Prizes  .         ,         .         .         .  125.00 

For  the  same  Committee  for  incidental  expenses  .  75.00 

For  the  Committee  on  Forestry  and  Roadside  Improve- 
ment   .........  150.00 

For  Salaries 3,000.00 

The  above  report  was  accepted  and  the  appropriations  recom- 
mended were  unanimously  voted. 

The  President  further  reported  that  at  the  same  meeting  the 
Executive  Committee  appointed  Charles  E.  Richaixlson  to  be 
Treasurer  and  Superintendent  of  the  Building,  and  Robert  Man- 
ning to  be  Secretary  and  Librarian,  for  the  year  1900. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  annual  address,  as  follows : 

MASSAClirSETTS    lIoKTK  TLTIKE. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  occasiouallv  look  backwards  from  the 
several  periods  of  success,  in  the  progress  foi-wards  of  citizens  of 
this  educational  Commonwealth  of  Massacliusetts  in  advaiKMiig 
horticulture. 

We  can  too  easily  forget  the  wisely  chosen  woMs  in  our 
Charter,  which  forms  the  basis  for  our  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
and  a  motive  for  our  (general  Rules  and  Regulations. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1 82«,  as  I  quote  from  Avrit- 
ings  of  our  first  President,  (Jen.  II.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  '^  a  number 
of  gentlemen  of  Boston,  and  the  surrounding  towns  "  decided  that 
there  was  need  of  organized  effort  *'  for  the  ])ur[)ose  of  encourag- 
ing and  improving  the  science  and  practice  of  Horticulture,  and 
promoting  the  amelioration  of  the  various  species  of  trees,  fruits, 
plants,  and  vegetables,  and  the  introduction  of  new  species  and 
varieties,"  and  I  have  quoted  their  objectjs  exactly  as  they  can  be 
found  in  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  as  agreed  to  by  the  Legislature 
of  1829,  and  signed  12  June,  1829,  by  (iovernor  Levi  Lincoln. 

Judge  Buel  of  Albany,  in  1828,  wrot^  in  his  paper  '^The  Cul- 
tivator" ''  Why  do  not  the  Boston  gentlemen  start  a  Horticultural 
Society?"  '*  There  is  more  talent  in  Boston  for  such  an  Associa- 
tion than  in  any  place  in  the  United  States." 
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And  so  it  was  that  ^^  sixteen  gentlemen,"  merchants  with  landed 
estates,  and  men  who  were  students  of  rural  affairs  and  directed 
the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  met,  and,  we  can  say,  founded  this 
Horticultural  Society.  Others,  with  purely  patriotic  instinct,  or 
with  that  spirit  which  sees  where  goo<l  can  be  done,  and  is  ambi- 
tious to  share  in  it,  were  induced  to  join  with  the  '*  sixteen,"  and 
this  Society  soon  became  a  reality. 

On  the  24th  of  Febniary,  1 829,  those  sixteen  gentlemen  met  in  the 
insurance  office  of  Zebedee  Cook,  Jr.,  with  that  noted  horticultural 
student,  and  lover  of  rural  affair?,  Hon.  John  Lowell,  in  the  chair. 

There  were  around  him  : —  Robert  L.  Emmons,  Boston  ;  Benja- 
min V.  French,  whose  estate  was  in  Braintree,  with  model  barn, 
.fine  apple  and  other  fniit  orchards,  with  fanning  and  pasture 
lands ;  Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  Roxbuiy ;  Cheever  Newhall,  a 
cultivator  of  fruits  of  great  variety,  with  his  lands  situated  in 
Dorchester;  Knoch  Bartlett,  Roxbury ;  Samuel  Downer,  with 
estate  in  Dorchester  near  Savin  Hill,  noted  for  the  high  quality 
of  fniits  and  vegetables  raised  there ;  Robert  Manning  and  John 
M.  Ives,  both  of  Salem,  and  both  noted  as  students  and  growers 
of  fniits  and  trees  of  the  highest  quality ;  William  Kenrick  of 
Newton  and  Jonathan  Winship  of  Brighton,  to  whose  horticultural 
knowledge,  and  early  nurseries  of  fruits  and  ornamental  trees,  the 
j)ublic  were  and  are  indebted  for  the  advances  that  we  find,  I  may 
say,  in  many  ways  in  such  lines  of  work  today:  (len.  W.  H. 
Sumner  of  Dorchesti*r ;  John  B.  Russell  of  Boston  ;  and  Andrews 
Breed  and  his  l)rother  Henry  A.  of  Ia^uu,  must  not  be  forgotten 
among  the  earlv  "sixteen"  establishers  of  this  Societv.  Thev 
builde<l  better  than  they  knew,  and  the  responsibilities  they  have 
given  us  now  rest  upon  our  shoulders. 

The  first  Act  of  1H29  gave  the  right  to  hold  property  to  the 
value  of  $1  (),()()()  real  and  820,()()()  personal,  estate.  That  right 
has,  from  time  to  time,  been  increased  until  now  it  stands  at  a 
total  of  $1, ()()(), 000  real  and  personal,  under  an  Act  passed  during 
my  administration. 

During  the  past  year  the  Society  has  established  a  Committee 
with  power  to  erect  a  building  on  one-half  an  acre  of  land,  which 
has  been  purchased  and  is  now  the  property  of  this  Society. 

Your  Building  Committee  has,  with  the  architects,  given  much 
time  and  thought  to  the  matter.  Had  our  plans  been  complete, 
when   we  were  first  authorized  to  ac^t,   it  is   estimated  that  the 
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amount  appropriated  would  have  been  sufficient.  The  sudden  and 
great  rise  in  vahie  of  building  material  has  caused  your  Committee 
to  postpone  further  action  until  spring,  in  the  hope  that  conditions 
may  then  be  more  favorable  to  us.  We  feel  that  a  plan  has  been 
evolved  that  will  be  heartily  approved,  but,  with  the  uncertainties 
that  confront  us,  your  Committee  have  decided  that  the  plans,  as 
they  now  exist,  be  not  yet  made  i)ublic.  Under  these  conditions 
we  have  an  interest  chai*ge  that  makes  it  necessaiy,  as  at  all  like 
times  of  transfomiation,  to  ask  economy  in  all  possible  ways  to 
meet  it,  and  it  must  be  ])v  the  aid  of  our  Committees  that  this  can 
be  done.  The  receipts  from  our  halls  and  exhibitions  were 
formerly  a  considerable  sum,  and  that  fact  was  proof  of  the  large 
attendance  of  persons  then  at  our  exhibitions.  Now  the  receii)ts 
from  our  halls  and  exhibitions  are  insignificantly  small,  and  are 
indicative  of  the  smallness  of  attendance  at  exhibitions,  and  the 
small  amounts  there  received.  We  have  now  two  exhibitions,  one 
in  spring  and  one  in  autumn,  when  entrance  fees  are  charged 
and  which  are  especially  advertised ;  while  we  held  twenty -three 
free  exhibitions  during  the  ])ast  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Society  would  be  in  a  position  to  do 
more  advanced  and  beneficial  work  under  our  chartered  responsi- 
bilities, and  interest  more  people  in  our  exhibitions,  our  lectures, 
and  our  libraiy,  if  more,  perhaps  all,  of  our  exhibitions,  were 
with  entrance  fees.  It  niay  ])rove  wise  to  decrease  the  number  of 
our  scheduled  exhibitions.  Our  charity  should,  to  be  the  best,  be 
gauged  to  meet  the  intelligence  in  horticulture  that  we  desire  to 
promote.  The  mere  payment  of  money  i)rizes  does  not  accomplish 
this,  but  it  is  the  high  standard  that  we  set  at  our  exhibitions, 
which  will  encourage  advanced  quality  in  ])lants,  flowers,  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.  It  should  be  to  advance  the  quality  of  those, 
as  we  And  them  in  tlie  market,  and  hold  them  at  a  high  standard, 
that  we  should  direct  our  ]>lan  of  management. 

It  was  among  the  early  efforts  of  our  founders  to  do  much  of 
the  work  that  now  is  among  the  duties  of  our  endowed  Agricultu- 
ral Experiment  Stations,  National  and  State,  namely,  to  first, 
encourage  the  growth  of  any  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  our  markets  lacked ;  second,  to  elevate  the  quality  of  those 
A-arieties ;  and  third,  wh(»n  that  had  been  well  done  by  many  whom 
i  have  named,  and  Mr.  AVilder  and  others  later,  efforts  were 
turned  to  the  more  aesthetic  with  plants,  flowers,  trees,  shrubs,  etc. 
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But  now  that  so  much  is  being  done  in  these  lines  so  admirably 
by  commercial  interests  and  endowed  institutions,  in  our  interests, 
it  would  seem  that  we  could  develop  more  fully  and  carefully  both 
our  library  work,  and  exhibition  work,  and  I  urge  thoughtful 
considerations  on  these  lines. 

It  would  also  seem  that  we  should,  and  could,  advance  the  dis- 
plays at,  and  plans  for,  our  exhibitions  as  popular  and  paying, 
income-yielding  Shows,  in  such  location  as  we  have  chosen  for  our 
new  home,  and  bring  a  large  attendance  from  the  metropolitan 
district.  We  have  only  to  ask,  I  am  sure,  the  cooperation  of  the 
Street  and  St«am  Railways,  and  the  business  houses  in  this  city  to 
make  such  a  plan  a  success. 

I  have,  like  many  of  you,  been  a  member  or  manager  at  some 
of  the  largest  exhi])itions  through  New  lilngland,  and  in  New  York 
State  and  City,  and  have  seen  enough  of  similar  exhibitions  across 
the  ocean  and  in  parts  of  the  West  to  know  the  possibilities  in  this 
direction,  and  also  to  realize  that,  with  the  vast  population  which 
can  be  centered  at  the  location  of  our  new  home,  such  only  need 
the  proper  incentive,  intelligently  put,  to  make  our  recei])ts  worthy 
of  such  effort. 

The  early  gardens  of  private  estates  yielded  the  fniits  and 
vegetables  for  our  early  markets.  Now  there  is  a  business  in 
each.  Plants  and  flowers  next  were  developed  on  such  estates, 
and  distributed  in  like  manner.  Then,  and  next  in  order,  a 
business  in  flowers  grew  up  with  a  chief  market  in  New  York. 
Thus  New  York  developed  her  own  ])roducing  grounds  and  glass. 
Boston  had  develojjed  as  a  consuuKM-  of  flowers,  and  used  her  own 
])roduet  largely.  The  business  of  fruit,  vegetable,  plant,  and 
flower  culture  has  become  a  science,  and  a  high  quality  now  reigns 
in  our  uuirkets. 

That  is  largely  what  this  Society  was  established  to  accom})lish 
and  it  has  done  that  work  well.  New  and  advanced  varieties  are 
what  it  has  now  to  strive  for ;  and  by  exhil»its  of  highest  quality 
alone  can  that  be  approached.  Quality,  the  highest  that  the 
market  can  show,  should  be  our  standard,  and  by  that  are  we  to 
stimulate  the  inventive  grower  in  all  lines. 

With  our  library  in  improved  quarters  the  student  is  hel[)ed 
along  such  lines,  and,  by  such  ease  of  study,  is  he  encouraged  in 
his  work. 
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Oiir  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  and  our  General  Rules  and 
Regulations,  should  be  fully  lived  up  to ;  and  should  by  frequent 
study  and  careful  inspection  be  kept  abreast  of  our  needs,  and  at 
the  standard  for  the  times  in  which  we  live,  the  basis  thereof  to  be 
the  Charter  that  we  hold  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

On  motion  of  Ex-President  William  H.  Spooner,  it  was  voted 
that  a  copy  of  the  Pi-esident's  address  be  requested  for  publication. 

William  J.  Stewart  made  the  following  motion: — That  the 
President  be  requested  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  five  members 
to  report  at  some  future  meeting  whether  there  are  any  changes 
which  may  appear  to  them  desirable  to  make  in  the  Constitution 
and  By-Laws.  This  motion  was  carried.  Mr.  Stewart  requested 
that  he  might  not  be  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Coumiittee. 

Ex -President  William  C.  Strong  presented  the  following  vote  : — 
Whereas  it  is  believed  that  the  cost  of  constiiicting  a  new  building 
upon  the  land  recently  j)urchased  by  this  Society  will  largely 
exceed  the  estimated  cost,  it  is  therefore  voted  that  the  Building 
Committee  be  instructed  to  submit  plans  for  a  new  l)uilding  to  the 
Society  for  its  inspection  and  approval,  before  any  contracts  are 
made  for  such  work.     This  motion  was  carried. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Programmes  of  Lectures  for 
the  i)resent  season  were  ready,  and  that  the  first  would  be 
delivered  by  Professor  Bvron  1).  Halsted  of  the  New  Jersev 
Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
on  the  next  Saturdav. 

The  following  named  i)ersons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  for  membership  in  the  Society,  were  on 
ballot  duly  ele(^ted  : — 

Mks.  Oliver  Ames,  Senior,  of  North  Easton. 
Miss  Sisan   E.  Ames,  of  North  Easton. 

La  MONT    (i.  BlKNUAM,  of  EsSCX. 

Walter  Cl'ttin<j,  of  Pittsfield. 
Edmini)  C.  Eastman,  of  Brookline. 
Robert  M.  Morse,  (>t  Jamaica  Plain. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  February  8. 
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MEETING   FOR   LECTURE  AND   DISCISSION. 

Saturday,  Janiiaiy  13,   1900. 

A  meeting  for  Lecture  and  Discussion  was  holden  today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Apfleton,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  lecture  was  delivered  on  the  John  Lewis  Russell 
foundation  : 

The  Rusts  of  Horticultural  Plants. 

By  Professor  Byron  !>.  Halstkd,  Botanist  anil  Hortlcaltarlst  at  the  New  Jersey 
A^riGaltural  Experiment  Station,  New  Brans wicic,  N.  J. 

After  accepting  the  honored  invitation  to  o])en  this  annual 
course  of  lectures  and  being  informed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Lecture  Committee  that  my  subject  in  a  general  way  was  ^'  Parasi- 
tic Fungi,"  I  naturally  sought  my  file  of  the  Transactions  of  your 
Society. 

It  was  found  that  a  series  of  annual  lectures  uj)on  fungi  began 
nine  years  ago  when  Dr.  Farlow  presented  his  exposition  of  the 
^'  Diseases  of  Trees  Likely  to  follow  Mechanical  Injuries."  In 
1892  the  much  lamented  Professor  J.  E.  Humphrey,  then  of  the 
Agricultural  Exj>eriment  Station  of  your  State,  gave  you  his  lec- 
ture upon  **  Fungous  Diseases  and  Their  Remedies,"  in  which 
the  nature  of  fungi  was  described  and  some  of  the  various  fonns 
considered.  The  next  February  f)rought  you  Professor  (Talloway 
of  the  rnitt»d  States  Department  of  Agriculture  with  his  ])aper 
upon  ^'  Combating  the  Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants,"  in  which 
you  received  the  latest  advices  as  to  formulas  for  fungicides  and 
the  best  methods  of  a])plying  the  mixtures.  In  1894  Dr.  W.  C. 
Sturgis  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  chose  for  his  sub- 
ject the  single  word  '*  Fungi,"  and  under  it  gave  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  low  group  of  plants  embraced  l)y  his  title,  but  not 
overlooking  that  side  of  the  subject  that  deals  with  the  remedies 
for,  and  the  destruction  of  fungi.  The  next  year  the  speaker  was 
privileged  to  present  a  paper  upon  ''Fungous  Diseases  of  Orna- 
mental Plants,"  and  a  year  later  Professor  Atkinson  of  Cornell 
University  gave  a  lecture  upon  ''  Some  Tendencies  and  Problems 
in  the  Evolution  of  Species  Among  Parasitic  Fungi."  This  was 
followed  in  1897  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Smith's  address  on  '*The  Spcead 
of   Plant  Diseases "   in  which  some  of   the  ways  that   parasitic 
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organisms  are  disseminated  were  considered.  In  1898  "The 
Resistance  of  Plants  to  Parasitic  Fnrigi  **  was  the  title  of  the  lec- 
ture by  Dr.  E.  A.  Burt  of  Middlebury  College  of  Vermont  and  a 
year  ago  Professor  Sedgwick  of  your  Institute  of  Technology  gave 
his  paper,  "  Ancient  and  Modern  Theories  of  Diseases  with  Special 
Reference  to  Diseases  of  Plants  caused  by  Parasitic  Fungi." 

This  review  by  title  of  the  nine  j^receding  lectures  has  been 
made  in  justification  of  my  assumption  that  the  majority  of  those 
present  today  are  sufttciently  familiar  with  fungi  to  warrant  me  in 
selecting  one  of  the  leading  groups  and  proceeding  at  once  to  its 
consideration  without  any  further  j>reliminai'y  parley. 

The  fungi  are  separated  into  many  families  and  of  these  one  of 
the  more  distinct  and  conspicuous  of  the  groups  of  the  parasitic 
species  is  the  Rn^stH  or  Uredineae, 

Statistics  are  dry,  and  tables  of  figures  are  not  apt  to  produce 
laughter ;  therefore  in  j>assing  it  will  only  be  said  that  the  rusts 
include  about  fifteen  hundred  species,  an-anged  in  t^'enty-five 
genera.  While  there  may  be  some  striking  differences  as  seen  by 
the  naked  eye  the  rusts  are  in  all  their  details  strictly  microscopic. 
They  infest  nearly  all  groups  of  plants  and  are  met  with  upon 
stem,  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit,  although  seldom  showing  their  pres- 
ence on  any  subterranean  portions  of  the  host. 

Structurally,  like  most  of  the  fungi,  the  rusts  consist  of  slender 
threads  called  the  mycelium,  which  is  the  vegetative  portion, 
and  the  reproductive  bodies  known  as  the  spores. 

An  int<?resting  feature  of  the  Tredineae  is  that  of  the  different 
forms  of  spores  produced  by  the  same  species,  and  these  are  so 
unlike  that  it  was  only  after  full  demonstration  that  they  have 
been  associated  as  stages  in  the  life  cycle  of  the  same  rust. 
Furthermore  these  different  forms  may  grow  only  upon  widely 
unrelated  host  plants.  This  Polymorphism  is  the  foiuidation  of 
some  of  the  relationships  between  ])lants  obseryed  by  fanners  and 
otiiers  centuries  ago.  Permit  me  to  quote  a  few  lines  from  the 
Province  Laws  of  Massachusetts  for  1736-1761.  ''An  act  to 
prevent  damage  to  English  grains  arising  from  barberry  bushes. 

'*  Whereas  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  the  Blasting 
of  Wheat  and  other  Enjjlish  (Jrain  is  often  occasioned  by  Bar- 
berrv  bushes,  to  the  great  loss  and  damage  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  province : — 
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''Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  (.Tovernor,  Council,  and  House 
of  Representatives,  that  whoever,  whether  community  or  private 
person,  hath  any  barl>erry  Bushes  standing  or  growing  in  his  or 
their  Land,  within  any  of  the  Towns  in  this  Province,  he  or  they 
shall  cause  the  same  to  be  extirpated  or  destroyed  on  or  before 
the  thirteenth  day  of  June,  Anno  Domini  One  Thousand  Seven 
Hundred  and  Sixty. 

''Be  it  further  enacted  that  if  there  shall  be  any  Barberry 
Bushes  standing  or  growing  in  any  land  within  this  Pi-ovince, 
after  the  said  18th  day  of  June,  it  shall  be  lawful,  by  Virtue  of 
this  Act,  for  any  Person  whosoever  to  enter  the  Lands  within 
which  such  barberry  Bushes  are,  first  giving  one  month's  notice  of 
his  intention  so  to  do  to  the  Owner  or  Occupant  thereof,  and  to 
cut  them  down,  or  i)ull  them  up  by  the  root,  and  then  to  present 
a  fair  account  of  his  laboiu*  and  charge  therein  to  the  owner  or 
occupant  of  the  said  land  and  if  such  owner  or  occupant  shall 
neglect  or  refuse  by  the  space  of  two  months  next  after  the  pre- 
senting of  said  account,  to  make  to  such  person  reasonable  pay- 
ment as  aforesaid,  then  the  person  who  cut  down  or  pulled  up  such 
bushes,  may  bring  the  action  against  such  owner  or  occupant, 
owners  or  occupants,  before  any  Justice  of  the  Peace,  if  under 
forty  shillings,  or  otherwise  before  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  the  County  where  such  Bushes  grew,  who  upon  proof  of 
the  cutting  down  or  pulling  up  of  such  bushes  by  the  person  who 
brings  the  action,  or  such  as  were  employed  by  him,  shall  and  is 
hereby  respectively  empowered  to  enter  up  judgment  for  him  to 
recover  double  the  value  of  the  reasonable  expense  and  labour 
in  such  service  and  award  execution  accordingly." 

At  the  time  of  the  above  enactment  the  nature  of  the  influence 
of  the  barberry  upon  the  grain  was  not  known.  It  was  often 
observed  that  the  grain  was  more  rusted  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
bushes  than  elsewhere  and  many  theories  arose  as  to  the  cause  of 
this.  It  seemed  evident  that  there  was  something  given  off  by 
the  barberry  and  some  supposed  it  was  the  fragrance  of  the  blos- 
soms or  possibly  the  pollen  that  spread  the  disease.  Marshall  in 
his  "Rural  Economy"  written  in  1781  says:  "It  has  long  been 
considered  as  one  of  the  fii*st  vulgar  errors  among  husbandmen 
that  the  barberry  plant  has  a  pernicious  quality  (or  rather  a  mys- 
terious power)  of  blighting  wheat  which  grows  near  it."     Here  is 
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another  observation  made  in  England  more  than  a  century  ago ; 
^^  The  part  (of  the  grain  field)  affected  resembled  the  tail  of  a 
comet,  the  bush  itself  representing  the  nucleus,  on  one  side  of 
which  the  sensible  effect  reached  about  twelve  vards,  the  tail 
l>ointing  towards  the  south-west  so  that  probably  the  effect  took 
place  during  a  north-east  wind." 

It  was  in  1805  that  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  his  paper  upon 
*'  Wheat  Mildew,"  in  considering  the  relationship  above  men- 
tioned, believed  by  farmers  but  discredited  by  botanists,  wrote 
as  follow^B :  ''It  is  not  more  than  possible  that  the  parasitic 
fungus  of  the  barl)erry  and  that  of  wheat  are  one  and  the  same 
species,  and  that  the  seed  is  transferred  from  the  barberry  to  the 
wheat." 

A  Danish  schoolmaster,  Schoeler  by  name,  holds  the  honor  of 
first  demonstrating  the  connection  between  the  barberry  rust  and 
that  upon  the  wheat.  Schoeler's  experiments  began  in  1807  and 
in  1816  he  performed  the  following  interesting  work  of  inoculation. 
*'  Some  fresh  branches  of  the  barberry  bush  having  rusty  leaves 
upon  them  were  cut  off,  put  into  a  box,  and  carried  to  a  rye-field, 
where  the  rye  was  still  moist  with  dew.  The  rusty  barberry  leaves 
were  applied  to  some  of  the  rye  ])lants  —  to  the  straw  as  well  as 
to  the  leaves  —  by  rubbing  them  with  the  imderside  of  the  affected 
barberry  leaves,  until  he  could  see  some  of  the  'yellow  dust^ 
(spores)  of  the  fungus  adhered  to  the  rye  plants."  The  infected 
rye  plants  were  then  marked  by  tying  them  to  sticks  driven  into 
the  ground.  In  five  days'  time  these  plants  were  badly  affected 
with  rust,  ''  while  at  the  same  time,"  says  Schoeler,  **  Not  one 
nisty  plant  could  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  whole  rye-field." 

In  our  present  consideration  of  the  subject  we  have  gone  far 
enough  so  that  the  four  forms,  or  kinds,  of  spores  in  the  life  cycle 
of  the  common  wheat  rust  {Puccinia  graminis  Pers.)  need  to  be 
mentioned  by  their  botanical  names.  First  we  find  upon  the 
wheat  stubble,  left  standing  in  the  field,  dark  streaks  composed  of 
the  final  spores  (Teleutospores)  of  the  previous  year's  production. 
These  carry  the  rust  fungus  through  the  winter  and  germinate 
when  the  warm  moist  weather  of  spring  comes,  either  upon  the 
stubble  or  elsewhere  as  they  may  have  fallen,  but  not  necessarily 
upon  any  living  host.  These  teleutospores  produce  first  a  slender 
colorless  filament  which  soon  bears  a  few  small  oval  bodies  into 
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ivrbich  the  protoplasm  of  the  original  brown  thick-walled  spore  is 
gathered.  ^  These  sporidia  fall  easily  from  their  attachment  and 
are  carried  far  and  wide  by  the  winds.  When  they  faU  upon  the 
young  unfolding  leaves  of  the  barbeiTy  they  germinate  and  send 
their  slender  filaments  into  the  leaf,  there  to  multiply,  pilfer  from 
the  tissue  of  the  host,  and  soon  produce  a  thickening  of  the 
infested  portion  of  the  leaf.  Shortly  the  epidermis  upon  the 
underside  of  the  leaf  is  ruptured  and  a  cluster  of  beautiful  cups 
appears,  each  tiny  cup  being  filled  with  orange  angular  spores. 
This  is  the  barberry  cluster  cup,  the  old  u^Kcidium  herheridis  Pers., 
of  earlier  botanists.  By  this  time  spring  is  advancing  and  the 
grain  fields  are  reaching  a  i>eriod  of  rapid  growth.  The  breezes 
whirl  the  dry  spores  out  of  the  cups  upon  the  barberry  leaves  and 
carry  them  in  all  directions  and  in  countless  numbers.  Some 
will  chance  to  fall  \\\yo\\  the  moist  surface  of  the  wheat  plants, 
where  they  quickly  germinate,  produce  infection,  and,  after  vege- 
tating for  a  brief  period  within  the  succulent  tissue  of  the  host,  a 
genuine  rust  spot  is  produced  with  its  multitudes  of  oval  orange- 
colored  spores, — the  Uredo  (jramhuH  Pers.  of  earlier  days.  This 
rust,  so  destructive  to  the  summer  grains,  repeats  its  own  form  with 
great  rapidity  and  for  a  time,  depending  u]X>n  the  kind  of  climatic 
conditions  that  prevail ;  but  with  us  in  New  England  it  is  foUowed 
near  the  close  of  the  season  with  the  dai*k  form  of  spore  pro- 
duce<l  in  the  same  rifts  of  the  skin  and  forming  the  ^^  weather 
stains  "  so  called  of  the  stubble  with  which  this  outline  of  the  life 
cycle  was  begun.  As  this  is  the  final  form  its  botanical  name 
Puccinia  graminiH  Pers.,  is  retained,  and  it  inclndes  the  jEcidium 
berheridis  Pers.,  and  the  Uredo  graminis  Pers.,  as  forms  of  its 
own.  In  other  words  the  representatives  of  three  different  genera 
are  all  brought  together  as  forms  of  a  single  species.  This  Poly- 
morphism is  not  very  unlike  the  three  stages  of  larva,  pupa,  and 
imago  of  the  butterfly  or  beetle  and  the  teleutospore  stage  cor- 
responds in  a  measiu^  with  the  final  form  attained  by  the  insect. 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider  the  experiments  of  DeBary,  the 
famous  German  botanist,  who,  in  1864,  acting  upon  a  popular  belief 
of  Kiu^pean  farmers  and  the  field  inoculations  of  Schoeler,  made 
a  complete  scientific  demonstration  of  the  unity  of  the  species 
upon  the  wheat  and  the  barberry.  Thus  he  sowed  the  spores  of 
the  wheat  rust  upon  the  barberry  and  produced  the  cluster  cup 
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form  and  the  following  year  the  converse  inoculation  was  sue- 
cessfuUy  made  with  the  spores  of  the  barberry  nist  upon  the  grain. 
De  Bary's  results  have  been  reached  by  many  others,  so  that  today 
the  old  theory  of  a  ''noxious  effluvium"  exhaled  by  the  barberry 
is  replaced  by  a  clearly  demonstrated  fact. 

The  working  out  of  the  double  hosts  among  the  Uredinea?  has 
been  a  fascinating  subject  of  study  for  thirty -five  years  and  a  long 
list  of  the  rusts  have  their  associate  forms  established,  while  every 
year  adds  new  combinations,  some  of  which  are  of  special  impor- 
tance as  bearing  upon  methods  of  chocking  the  rusts  of  cultivated 
plants. 

Before  leaving  this  portion  of  the  subject,  and  to  illustrate  the 
bearing  of  a  knowledge  of  the  polymorphism  of  rusts  upon  treat- 
ments for  the  same,  let  us  glance  briefly  at  some  of  the  orchard 
nists.  There  is  one  upon  the  apple  that  in  some  places  is  very 
destructive.  The  speaker  has  seen  whole  orchards  with  the  foliage 
of  a  bright  orange,  scarcely  a  leaf  escai)ing  attack,  and  even  the 
fruit  and  young  twigs  infested.  As  found  upon  the  apple  it  is  the 
stage  corresponding  to  that  of  the  barberry — the  cluster-cup  form. 
The  teleutospore  stage  infests  the  conunon  red  ce<lar  and  there  the 
fungus  develops  chocolate-colored  galls  a  half  inch  or  more  in 
diameter  which  become  large  and  gelatinous  when  the  rains  of 
spring  come,  and  then  they  might  i)ossibly  be  mistaken  at  a 
distance  for  chrysanthemums  of  an  orange  color.  Here  we  have 
the  apple  rust  fungus,  with  a  very  long  name,  Gymnoaporangiuin 
macropuH  Link.,  infesting  two  plants,  namely,  apple  and  cedar, 
which  are  as  widely  separated  in  kinship  as  the  barberry  and  wheat 
infested  by  Pncrinia  fj  ram  in  in  Pers.  In  the  former  the  uredo 
form  is  unknown  and  probably  omitte<l  in  the  cycle.  The  round 
for  the  season  with  the  cedar-apple  rust  runs  as  follows :  The 
fungus  exists  in  the  winter  as  filaments  interlaced  between  the 
abnormally  large  and  numerous  cells  of  the  host  in  the  brown 
gall.  As  spring  comes  on  spores  upon  long  stalks  are  pro<iueed, 
imbedded  in  a  jelly  that  when  wet  swells  up  into  the  long  orange 
gelatinous  horns  that  project  from  all  sides  of  the  haixl  gall. 
These  spores  quickly  ])roduce  germ  tubes  and  sporidia,  and  the 
latter  are  carried  to  the  yoiuig  apple  leaves  as  they  are  inifolding. 
Following  the  inoculation  there  is  a  discolored  thickened  patch 
produced  in  the  leaf  and   several   deep  cups  and  multitudes  of 
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spores  within.  As  remarked  before,  there  is  no  known  form  in 
this  fungus  corresponding  to  the  rust  of  wheat,  and  the  spores 
'from  the  apple  leaf  cups  go  to  the  cedar  and  start  new  galls  which 
attain  a  half  inch  in  diameter,  more  or  less,  and  pass  the  winter  as 
such. 

The  quince  has  a  rust  that  is  sometimes  quite  ruinous  to  the 
young  fruits,  which  it  distorts  and  dwarfs.  This  fungus  also 
infests  the  cedars,  but  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  common 
one  of  the  apple.  It  is  often  found  upon  the  fruit  of  the 
hawthorn  and  the  June-berry. 

Without  attempting  more  than  to  give  a  few  instances  let  us 
pass  fi'om  the  grain  field  and  orchard  to  the  vegetable  gardfen  and 
select  one  rust  there  for  a  brief  consideration.  That  of  the  aspar- 
agus will  perhaps  be  most  to  our  interest,  as  it  is  very  destructive 
a  new  comer,  and  has  certain  points  of  importance  not  previously 
mentioned.  Some  words  upon  the  history  of  this  rust  in  America 
are  to  our  purpose  as  showing,  among  other  things,  the  rate  with 
which  a  destructive  fungus  may  be  disseminated. 

It  was  in  August,  1896,  that  the  first  specimens  of  American 
grown  asparagus  rust  came  to  my  notice,  they  having  been  brought 
to  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  with  the  statement  that  the 
beds  from  which  -they  were  gathered  had  ripened  prematurely  and 
the  condition  was  alarming.  A  printed  circular  stating  the  nature 
of  the  trouble,  with  suggestions  for  preventive  measures,  was  sent 
out  to  the  agricultural  press  and  the  botanists  and  horticulturists 
of  all  other  experiment  stations,  and  from  these  several  soxu-ces  it 
was  determined  that  the  asparagus  rust  was  seen  that  year  for  the 
first  time  in  New  England,  Long  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware. 
In  1897  it  was  gathered,  by  wide  correspondence,  that  the  rust  had 
spread  only  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  as  far  south  as  South 
Carolina,  where  it  became  a  genuine  source  of  alarm  in  the  lai^e 
asparagus  fields  around  Charleston ;  but  as  yet  the  vast  interior 
and  western  United  States  were  free  from  the  rust.  In  1898  the 
disease  had  spread  westward  as  far  as  Michigan  and  southward  to 
Geoi^a,  with  a  full  measure  of  it  in  Pennsylvania.  During  the 
year  just  closed  (1899)  with  careful  observers  in  each  state  and 
territory  one  is  able  to  add  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Kansas  to 
the  infested  area,  and,  within  the  past  month  it  has  been  reported 
from  North  Dakota. 
2 
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It  is  not  likely  that  the  si)rea(l  of  this  disease  has  been  phe- 
nomenally rapid,  but  on  account  of  its  first  coming  into  the 
country  at  this  late  date  when  the  Experiment  Stations  are  estab- 
lished and  spies,  so  to  say,  may  be  set  upon  its  movements,  it 
becomes  possil)le  to  note  its  progress  both  in  direction  of  the  inva- 
sion and  the  rate  of  its  advance.  In  order  to  offer  some  clue  as  to 
the  method  of  the  dispersion  of  this  nist  it  may  be  interesting  to 
mention  in  passing  some  recent  personal  obsen^ations  in  the  field. 
For  example,  there  were  two  asparagus  beds  standing  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  and  separated  by  a  small  place  containing  a 
house  and  barn.  In  position  it  was  like  the  letter  T,  but  with  the 
horizontal  top  piece  somewhat  removed  from  the  u])right.  One 
bed,  represented  by  the  upright  of  the  T,  had  not  been  cut  late 
and  was  vei-y  badly  rusted  at  the  time  of  my  inspection.  The 
other  l)ed  had  its  cutting  contiiuied  late  for  market  and  a  young 
vigorous  growth  of  brush  stood  about  h\\>  liigh.  Looked  at  from 
one  side  all  the  main  stems  and  branches  were  showing  the  rust 
just  breaking  tlu'ougli  the  skin.  On  the  opj)08it«  side  the  same 
stems  liad  very  little  of  the  rust  in  sight.  The  nist^nl  side  was 
toward  the  old  bed  and  it  was  further  ol)sen'ed  that  the  sides  of 
great^^st  rustiness  made  an  arc  the  radii  of  which  centered  in  the 
old  bed.  The  observation  told  much,  for  it  demonstrated  that  the 
infection  was  aerial  and  not  through  the  roots.  It  showed  that 
the  old  bed  w^as  tlie  source  of  the  contagion  and  that  the  wind  w*as 
the  vehicle  of  transfer.  The  asparagus  plants  of  the  later  bed 
that  stood  in  the  line  of  the  house  were  protected  by  it  and  showed 
much  less  rust,  and  the  same  was  true  of  the  })arn.  There  was  a 
narrow  belt  between  the  t^'o  buildings  where  the  disease  was 
abundant  and  here  the  spores*  had  uninterrui)ted  access  to  the 
young  asj)aragus  plants. 

This  complete  demonstration  of  the  method  of  inoculation  leaves 
it  easy  to  see  how  the  disease  may  be  carried  for  long  distances  by 
the  same  agency.  It  has  been  frequently  observed  that  beds  of 
asparagus  standing  alone,  and  surrounded  by  forests,  are  much 
less  likely  to  be  badly  rusted  than  those  in  the  fuU  open.  If  the 
barberry -covered  rocky  hillsides  of  New  England  can  funiish  the 
spores  to  inoculate  with  rust  all  wheat  fields  within  the  sweep  of 
New  England  winds,  it  goes  without  further  argument  that  the 
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rust  of  the  asparagus  may  have  its  spores  earned  as  far  as  the 
breezes  go  that  blow  across  an  infected  field. 

The  asparagus  nist  fungus  {Piu'.dnkt  asparaiji  D.  C)  intro- 
duces us  to  a  si)ecie8  of  rust  which,  while  liaving  its  full  list  of 
forms,  namely  teleuto,  a^cidial,  and  uredo  stages,  has  them  all 
upon  the  same  kind  of  plant  and  therefore  its  spread  is  in  no  sense 
dependent  upon  any  other  host. 

The  cluster  cup  stage  has  not  been  at  all  common  in  America, 
but  wherever  occurring  has  been  upon  early  plants  in  the  fence 
row  or  ui)on  uncut  beds.  When  an  ordinai-y  plant  is  first  attacked 
the  genuine  yellow  rust  is  only  in  evidence,  but  shortly  after  in  the 
same  pustules  the  darker  final  spores  are  develo[>ed  and  in  this 
stage  the  fungus  hibernates. 

AVith  the  wheat  rust  one  scarcely  needs  to  remark  that  a  reme- 
dial measure  is  the  destruction  of  the  barberr}"  bushes,  or  in  like 
manner  for  ap])le  rust  the  removal  of  all  cedar  trees  near  apple  or 
quince  orchards  that  are  troul)led  with  their  res|)ective  rust.  But 
thei-e  is  no  such  hope  in  case  of  the  nist  of  the  asparagus. 

From  what  has  been  said  previously  concerning  the  deei)-8eated 
nature  of  the  rusts  it  might  be  expected  that  they  are  not  very 
amenable  to  such  treatments  as  prove  effective  with  the  more 
superficial  fungi  like  the  mildew. 

The  faiTiM^r,  orehardist,  trucker,  and  florist,  while  not  proscribing 
spraying,  need  to  be  active  along  other  lines  as  well.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  asparagus  rust  brings  this  very  practical  subject 
forward  at  this  time.  It  has  been  the  speaker's  privilege  to  make 
a  test  of  spraying  upon  a  scale  and  over  a  sufficient  ]K\riod  to  teach 
him  that  tlie  gain  does  not  greatly  exceed  the  loss.  There  are 
many  sides  to  a  question  like  that  of  spraying  with  fungicides.  The 
asparagus  has  a  different  foliage  from  ordinary  i)lants  ;  in  fact,  the 
brush  is  made  up  of  needle-shaped  branches  with  a  veiy  smooth 
surface  to  which  the  Boitieaux  mixture  does  not  closely  adhere. 
Mow*  than  this  the  tips  of  the  })ranches  are  so  fine  and  delicate 
that  thev  are  bunied  to  some  extent  l)V  the  ordinarv  mixtures. 

It  may  be  well  for  us  here  to  go  a  stej)  further  in  this  matter  of 
s])raying  to  clieck  the  asparagus  nist.  The  experiment  began  on 
June  KJth,  181)7  and  after  ten  sprayings  clOvSed  on  October  oth. 
If  we  assume  the  rustiness  of  the  untreated  plants  as  one  hundred 
it  is  calculate<l  that  the  fungicide  reduced  the  disease  fully  one 
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quarter.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  was  applied  with  a  knapsack 
sprayer  and  the  cost  per  acre  was  $21.76  for  the  ten  applications. 
In  1898  the  experiment  was  repeated  but  the  rust  was  not  abundant 
upon  the  untreated  plants.  It  was  shown,  however,  that  the 
fungicide  materially  reduced  the  amount  of  the  disease,  but  the 
''  brush "  was  somewhat  injured.  Similar  results  have  been 
obtained  for  1899  upon  the  same  asparagus  bed,  the  rust  being 
reduced  from  sixty-six  per  cent  to  forty-nine  per  cent,  and  the 
conclusion  seems  warranted  that  spraying  with  the  standard 
Bordeaux  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  bed  under  experimentation  consists  chiefly  of  six  varieties 
of  asparagus,  namely  Barr's  Mammoth,  Elmira,  Columbian  White, 
Palmetto,  Conover's  Colossal,  and  Giant  Brunswick  with  a  little 
of  Moore's  Cross-bred  and  Giant  Argenteuil;  the  latter  are 
younger  plants  and  not  fully  comparable  with  the  others.  During 
the  first  year  it  was  strikingly  evident  that  the  single  rows  of 
Palmetto  as  they  stood  with  other  sorts  upon  either  side  were  the 
least  rusted  of  all.  This  fact  has  been  observed  during  all 
the  three  years  that  we  have  had  the  rust,  not  only  in  the  experi- 
ment grounds,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  State  where  the  Palmetto  is 
grown.  In  fact,  to  my  mind,  the  chief  information  of  value 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  asparagus  rust  in  New  Jersey 
has  been  the  determination  of  the  greater  resistance  of  the  Pal- 
metto, and  also  of  a  '*  French  stock  "  grown  as  yet  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent. 

Two  years  ago  the  asparagus  growers  were  veiy  much  discour- 
aged and  a  large  fraction  of  the  beds  in  the  State  were  abandoned 
or  torn  out,  but  the  determination  of  the  resistant  qualities  of  the 
Palmetto  has  effected  a  change  and  now  new  beds  are  being  set  in 
large  numbers  —  in  fact,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  Palmetto  stock, 
no  other  being  used  excepting  the  '*  French"  variety.  In  short 
the  advent  of  the  rust  has  not  been  so  harmful  as  was  at  first 
feared,  for  the  threatening  enemy  has  led  to  a  more  careful  con- 
sideration of  their  fields  by  the  better  growers,  while  the  careless 
have  in  many  cases  turned  their  attention  to  less  exacting  crops. 
Growers  are  noting  the  good  effect  of  clean,  high  culture  upon  the 
vigor  of  the  plants  and  are  using  considerable  quantities  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  particularly  nitrate  of  soda,  to  produce  a  strong 
growth  of  top  that  insures  a  crop  when  the  absence  of  it  might 
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result  in  a  failure.  Asparagus  growers  are  working  for  a  more 
vigorous,  but  a  shorter  life  of  the  bed  and  a  better  rational 
treatment  generally. 

There  is  a  hope  of  a  natural  enemy  coming  upon  the  rusts  and 
checking  them.  There  are  insects  that  feed  freely  upon  the 
spores  and  sometimes  clean  out  the  minute  pustules  of  their  dusty 
spores.  Certain  species  of  fungi  are  parasitic  upon  the  rusts,  and 
in  the  study  of  the  asparagus  rust  two  were  met  with,  one  of 
which  {Darluca  fibim  Cast.)  was  so  abundant  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible that  it  will  prove  a  material  check  to  its  fimgous  host  and 
possibly  remove  any  anxiety  connected  with  the  ravages  of  the 
rust. 

The  recommendation  to  bum  the  rusted  brush  in  autiunn  as 
soon  as  it  loses  its  deej)  green  color  has  been  heeded  by  many 
with  varying  results,  some  claiming  that  it  was  an  advantage, 
while  others  consider  it  of  little  use.  Theoretically  it  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do,  as  it  removes  the  brush  after  it  is  no  longer  of 
any  particular  value  in  making  food  for  the  new  spring  shoots, 
and  the  myriads  of  spores  are  thereby  destroyed  before  they 
spread  the  disease,  as  they  would  be  quite  apt  to  do  the  coming 
spring. 

Please  obsen''e  the  language  used — ''quite  apt" — for  thei-e  is 
a  lack  of  certainty  in  it  all.  With  rusts  as  with  fimgi  generally 
the  surrounding  conditions  play  so  veiy  important  a  role  that  one 
cannot  predict  an  outbreak  simply  because  the  spores  are  at  hand. 

This  subject  of  favoring  circumstances  may  come  up  later,  and 
here  le^  us  consider  one  or  two  i*usts  that  trouble  the  florist.  To 
go  into  the  field  and  talk  of  the  grain  rust,  into  the  orchard  and 
consider  the  apple  rust,  and  into  the  vegetable  field  and  speak  of 
the  asparagus  rust,  and  omit  the  flower  garden  and  greenhouse 
would  be  showing  a  partiality  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  com- 
position of  this  audience  and  the  venerable  Society  it  represents. 

There  are  at  least  three  rusts  that  have  made  themselves  promi- 
nent among  ornamental  plants  during  the  past  few  years.  A 
leading  trouble  in  the  flower  garden  is  the  Hollyhock  Rust  {Pucci- 
Ilia  malvaeearum  Mont.)  which  came  into  this  country  fix)m  Chili 
in  1890,  and  spread  with  remarkable  rapidity  and  fatality.  It 
develops  upon  all  portions  of  the  hollyhocks,  as  the  leaves,  stem, 
and  floral  parts,  causing  them  all  to  sicken  and  die.     This  rust  is 
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a  good  illustration  of  those  that  have  only  the  teleuto  form  of  the 
spore  and  the  sporidia  that  grow  dii*ectly  from  it.  In  other  woixis 
the  cluster  cup  and  uredo  stages  are  omitted  and  the  first  state 
becomes  the  last,  so  far  as  spore  development  upon  the  host  is 
concerned.  The  great  rate  at  which  the  fungus  spivads  is  to  be 
accounted  for  lai-gely  because  it  hibernates  as  the  living  mycelium 
in  the  hollyhock,  the  young  leaves  of  which  exist  as  a  rosette 
through  the  wint(»r.  As  the  warm  moist  weather  comes  the 
orange  patches  upon  the  foliage  enlai^e  and  quickly  develop 
8poi*es  that  almost  at  once  form  the  si)oridia  which  rapidly  spread 
the  rust  to  other  part«  of  the  hollyhock.  There  is  no  resting 
period  in  the  teleutospore  condition,  which  is  reason  enough  for 
a  rapid  propagation  of  the  rust,  but  when  added  to  this  is  the 
absence  of  two  stages  in  the  life  cycle  there  is  no  wonder  that 
when  a  hollyhock  is  once  affected  the  doomed  plant  is  quickly 
ruined  provided  that  the  conditions  are  favorable.  This  last 
clause  is  one  of  no  small  consequence,  and  this  rust  becomes  a 
good  illustration  of  a  general  fact  that  \uiless  wamith  and  moist- 
ure as  well  as  spores  abound  the  rust  will  not  thrive.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  the  upper  surface  of  a  leaf  stalk  nisted  some  days 
in  advance  of  the  lower  side,  due  to  the  dropping  there  of  spores 
from  a  diseased  leaf  alK)ve.  This  observation  brings  out  the  idea 
that  water  is  one  of  the  common  carriers  of  rust  spores  and  that 
it  furnishes  the  requisite  moisture  for  their  germination. 

Another  obser\^ation  that  may  be  made  in  connection  with  the 
hollyhock  rust  is  its  scarcity  at  certain  times.  For  example,  in 
1898  there  was  an  abundance  of  hollyhock  rust,  while  a  year  later 
there  was  almost  nohe  upon  plants  badly  rusted  the  year  before. 
It  may  be  said  in  explanation  that  the  conditions  were  unfavorable 
for  the  disease  and  the  health  of  the  i)lants  was  restored.  Good 
growing  weather  with  no  excess  of  moisture  is  the  best  ally  of  the 
victim,  and  if  it  comes  in  time  many  kinds  of  plants  will  recover 
from  an  attack  that  might  otherwise  be  disastrous. 

Another  new  fungous  enemy  that  has  troubled  the  American 
florists  seriously  is  that  of  the  Car-nation  Rust  (  Uromyces  Car- 
yophylUnnH  Schr.)  which  reached  us,  probably  from  EuroiM*  in 
imported  stock,  in  1891  and  is  still  in  evidence  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  fact  that  this  rust  grows  upon  e.  prominent 
commercial  floral  plant  makes  it  worthy  of  a  word  in  passing.     The 
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conditions  here  are  quite  different  from  those  in  tlie  open  j^farden, 
for  heat  and  moisture  and  a  moi-e  or  less  confined  air  quite  wm- 
stantly  obtain  in  the  greenhouse,  thus  suppl^ung  tlie  surroundings 
favorable  for  the  growth  and  sprt^aci  of  the  rust.  The  spray  from 
the  hose  in  wat<»ring,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
carrying  the  spoivs  from  a  diseased  to  a  healthy  plant. 

The  experiments  that  have  been  made  witli  this  disease  are 
somewhat  limited,  but  they  go  to  show  that  preventive  measures 
are  better  than  attempted  cures.  From  the  fact  that  the  carnation 
is  largely  an  indoor  plant  and  propagated  by  cuttings  it  g<H»s  with- 
out saying  that  the  st(K»k  should  be  healthy  from  which  the  cuttings 
are  taken,  and  no  rusted  plants  shouhl  l)e  intHxluced  into  a  house 
previously  free  from  the  nist.  One  rusted  ])lant,  under  the 
circumstances  of  greenhouse  growth,  may  be  ami)le  to  inocndate  a 
whole  bed,  and  this  accounts  for  the  sudden  outbreak  of  the  nist 
in  houses  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  apart.  The  rusted  stock 
of  some  commercial  house  may  go  into  a  dozen  widely  separated 
states  in  the  Union  and  all  carry  the  disi?ase.  In  this  case  one 
does  not  need  to  charge  the  transfer  to  the  winds,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  great  carefulness  in  purchase  and  in  proi)agation  goes 
without  saying.  These  and  various  sanitary  precautions  are  now 
becoming  understooci  by  florists.  The  destructive  virus  with  this 
nist  as  with  others  is  the  brown  dust  upon  the  rusted  leaf,  and 
every  i)recaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  formation  and  to 
effect  its  immediate  destruction  if  it  does  appear.  Carnation 
growei's  are  gradually  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  suscei)tibility 
of  varieties  and  are  finding  some  sorts  in  this  respect  much  more 
valuable  than  others. 

The  latest  claimant  for  our  attention  among  the  greenhouse 
rusts  is  that  of  the  chrysanthemum.  As  yet  the  advent  of  this 
importation  from  Euroj)e  has  not  been  traced  back  of  1896,  when 
it  was  found  by  a  Mr.  Hastings  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  reported 
by  Dr.  Stone  in  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  your  Experiment 
Station.  From  foreign  corres|)ondence  it  is  gathered  that  it  was 
rampant  in  France  and  then  spread  throughout  England,  where  it 
was  very  destructive,  particularly  in  1898.  With  us  it  has 
increased  quite  rapidly  during  the  past  three  years  and  during  the 
last  one  it  has  become  decidedly  troublesome.  The  plants  when 
affected  remain  small  and  the  foliage  is  blotched  with  large  circular 
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rust  spots.  Up  to  the  present  time  only  the  uredo  form  has  been 
met  with  upon  American  plants  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  be 
sure  of  the  species.  While  this  is  interesting  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  botanist  it  may  be  of  no  great  economic  importance.  How- 
ever, if  the  other  forms  are  associated  with  the  dandelion,  or  sim- 
ilarly related  common  wild  species,  the  bearing  of  this  knowledge 
upon  the  checking  of  the  rust  is  at  once  apparent. 

This  disease  is  so  recent  that  with  us  there  is  very  little  in  the 
line  of  reme<lies  that  has  been  determined  experimentally.  It 
l)eing  a  greenhouse  plant,  propagated  by  cuttings,  the  precautionary 
measures  are  practically  the  same  as  with  the  carnation.  The  two 
rusts  are,  however,  very  distinct,  belonging  to  different  genera  of 
fungi  and  not  transmissible  from  one  of  these  host  i)lauts  to  the 
other.  In  other  woi'ds,  the  Daybreak  carnation,  so  susceptible  to 
rust,  may  be  tolerated,  in  its  worst  diseased  condition,  close  by 
the  chrysanthemums  without  any  risk  of  infecting  the  latter,  or 
contrariwise  the  Golden  Wedding  chrysanthemum,  loaded  with 
rust,  may  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  healthy  bed  of  carnations 
without  any  danger  of  introducing  the  rust  to  the  pinks. 

In  the  treatment  of  our  subject  we  have  made  a  few  selections 
of  typical  rusts  from  widely  separated  host  plants,  and  have 
endeavored  to  bring  before  the  hearers  some  of  the  more  important 
points  connected  with  one  of  the  leading  groups  of  destructive 
fungi. 

We  have  seen  that  the  rusts  infest  herbs,  shnibs,  and  trees. 
The  forests  are  not  exempt  from  them  and  even  the  giant  pines 
are  destroyed  by  rusts.  May  I  be  permitted  to  say  that  only  last 
summer  1  saw  in  British  Cohimbia  almost  endless  amounts  of  a  rust 
{Chrysomyxa  Ledi  Alb.  &  Sacs.)  upon  Ledum  Groinlandicum 
Oeder,  and  associated  with  it  were  great  ''witches'  brooms"  or 
''crows*  nests"  in  the  fir  trees  (Abies  bidsameaL.)^  caused  by  a 
form  of  the  Ledum  rust.  Here,  in  an  almost  untrodden  wilderness, 
where  for  half  the  year  all  is  shrouded  in  snow  and  ice,  this  very 
destructive  nist  had  established  itself  long  centuries  ago,  and  the 
human  mind  is  left  to  speculate  as  to  the  precise  reason  why  this 
l)articular  association  of  fungus  and  its  two  hosts  had  been  per- 
fected. If  we  could  answer  for  this  instance  in  the  wilderness,  the 
clue  would  doubtless  be  found  for  combinations  between  wheat  and 
barberr}',  the  ai)ple  and  cedar,  and  the  many  other  known  associa- 
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tions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  greater  number  whose  life  cycles  have 
not  been  even  studied. 

From  the  instance  of  the  ''  witches'  broom  "  above  mentioned  it 
is  evident  that  the  rusts  may  not  only  greatly  distort  the  host,  but 
are  often  perennial  when  upon  plants  that  live  on  through  the  years. 
Similar  "  crows'  nests  "  are  to  be  met  with  in  our  own  cedar  trees, 
and  these  are  due  to  rusts  that  live  in  other  forms  upon  various 
forest  and  orchard  trees.  This  perennial  nature  of  the  nists  has 
its  very  practical  bearing  upon  their  destiiictiou  when  upon  culti- 
vated plants.  The  blackberry  and  raspberry  rust  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  pests  to  growers  of  bush  fruits.  It  shows  itself  in 
early  spring,  dwarfing  the  cane  and  ruining  the  foliage.  When 
such  an  infected  plant  is  cut  to  the  ground  the  new  shoots,  spring- 
ing from  the  stock,  will  also  become  rusted  like  the  first  growth  of 
the  year.  Actual  microscopic  examination  of  the  tissue  of  the 
root  demonstrates  the  presence  of  the  perennial  mycelium.  With 
these  facts  before  us  it  is  not  strange  that  the  multitudes  of 
experiments  made  to  eradicate  the  disease  by  spraying  the  plants 
result  in  failure.  The  Bordeaux  or  other  mixture  when  upon 
health}^  plants  may  help  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease ;  but 
when  once  within  the  tissue  of  root  and  stem  it  is  out  of  reach  of 
spraying  compounds.  It  goes  without  any  argument  that  all  such 
rusted  plants  need  to  be  dug  up  and  destroyed  root  and  branch, 
and  the  earlier  this  is  done  the  less  likelihood  there  will  be  of  the 
infection  spreading  by  means  of  the  spores.  The  burn  heap  is 
one  of  the  best  adjuncts  of  a  well  equipped  horticultui-al  establish- 
ment. It  excels  greatly  the  rubbish  pile.  Ashes  may  be  l)lown 
about  by  the  winds  and  no  serious  inoculations  follow  from  them. 

The  ''  seed-treatment,"  so  called,  for  the  prevention  of  diseases 
in  grain  fields,  while  of  great  value  with  the  smuts  is  not  effective 
with  the  rusts,  and  for  reasons  that  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  oat 
or  wheat  smut  spores  are  produced  in  the  grain  itself  and  healthy 
grains  become  smeared  and  dusted  with  the  spores.  The  smut 
fungus  infests  the  grain  plant  when  it  is  a  small  seedling  and  at  or 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  When  this  young  stage  is  past  the 
l)lant  is  exempt.  The  adhering  spores  are  therefore  well  situated 
to  inocHilate  the  seedling  as  it  unfolds. 

On  the  other  hand  the  rust  is  not  produced  in  the  grains,  and 
infests  the  plant  directly  through  the  leaves  and  by  means  of 
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siM>res  that  c^ome  to  tliem  in  the  winds  directly  from  some  diseased 
l)Iant.  The  only  way  to  check  the  nist  by  treatment  with  a  fun- 
gicide is  to  si)ray  the  plants  ])odily  when  the  spores  are  ready  to 
alijijht  and  produce  infection,  or  the  ])lants  that  are  furnishing  the 
virus,  or  both.  This  treatment  is  not  considered  j)racticable  for 
field  culture  and  is  usuallv  not  veiT  effective  in  the  orchaixl  or  fruit 
ganien.  The  spraying  for  the  rust  upon  stone  fruits  (pnmes) 
in  California  is  somewhat  exceptional. 

No  treatment  of  the  seed,  the  soil,  or  even  the  grow^ing  plant 
itself  can  l)e  generally  i-elied  upon,  and  consequently  while  not 
discaixling  the  spray  pumps  other  means  should  be  considered. 

With  out-of-door  ])lants  but  little  can  be  done  to  modify  the 
conditions  under  which  the  rusts  flourish.  Certain  seasons  will 
provide  the  humidity  and  wannth  at  just  the  right  time  to  induce 
infection  while  others  may  furnish  the  opposite  and  the  crop  is 
comparatively  exempt.  I'ntil  the  weather  is  under  man's  control 
we  may  not  hope  to  be  rid  of  the  army  of  rusts  that  prey  u)K)n 
our  crops.  The  (juestion  is  somewhat  different  with  the  green- 
house  where  heat  and  moisture  ai-e  moi-e  within  man's  hands. 
But  even  here  the  conditions  that  favor  the  most  profitable  growth 
of  the  desire<l  product  are  the  ones  thaJ:  conduce  to  the  spread 
and  proi)agation  of  the  diseases  of  the  same.  However,  there  is 
much  in  the  way  that  the  house  is  ventilated  and  the  water  applied 
that  will  help  to  keej)  down  the  rusts.     We  all  know  that  close  I 

attention  to  all  the  minor  details  of  health  for  the  plants  will  go 
far  towards  success  in  the  face  of  contagious  diseases  to  which 
the  ])lants  may  have  been  exposed. 

There  still  remains  the  resort  to  varieties  that  are  least  suscep- 
tible. The  importance  of  this  has  been  shown  in  a  practical  way 
in  the  body  of  this  paper  when  considering  the  rust  of  the  aspara- 
gus. The  Palmetto  variety  is  so  far  ahead  of  the  ordinary  sorts, 
probably  due  to  a  greater  deposit  of  wax  upon  the  surface  of  the 
stems,  that  it  is  already  accepted  as  the  best  variety  to  be  set. 
Time  may  show  us  the  way  to  rust-resistant  grains  —  already 
talked  of  but  doubtfully  obtained — and  to  orchani  trees  and  bushes 
that  are  rust  proof.  They  may  come  by  obsei-vations,  for  it  is  a 
well  established  fact  that  there  are  great  differences, —  or  by  the 
breeding  in  of  a  blood  that  will  bring  exemption.  So  long  as 
dilTerences  of  susceptibility  to  rusts  exist  in  plants  capable  of 
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bi-eeding  there  i-emains  the  grand  iK)S8ibility  of  vanquishing  the 
enemy  by  fortifications  made  by  the  hybridizei'*s  art. 

As  pre\iou8ly  mentioned  there  is  hoi)e  that  natural  enemies 
may  assist  the  crop  grower. 

The  last  resort  in  all  cases  when  rust  is  susj)eeted  is  to  furnish 
the  best  possible  conditions  for  growth  of  the  crop,  beaiing  in 
mind  that  vigilance  is  especially  demanded  when  the  foe  is  at 
hand.  Any  neglect  —  as  lack  of  light,  air,  food,  or  water,  or  a 
surplus  of  the  same  —  may  engender  a  weakness  that  will  cause 
the  plants  to  fall  a  victim  at  the  first  opjwrtunity. 

As  when  some  contagious  disease  has  invaded  the  human  dwell- 
ing and  is  followed  by  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  rooms,  even  to 
a  change  of  carpets,  and  pai)er  uj>on  the  walls,  so  when  there  is 
an  outbi-eak  of  a  rust  in  a  plant-house  there  needs  to  be  a  renova- 
tion as  thorough,  because  the  germs  are  as  insidious  and  lasting. 
In  connection  with  the  subject  that  has  been  considered  at  the 
present  hour  there  is  no  point  that  is  made  with  greater  earnest- 
ness than  that  which  is  covered  by  the  woixl  sanitation.  In  this 
closing  year  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  we  have  come  to  such  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  germ  diseases  that,  whether  in  city,  camp,  or 
college,  we  are  wiUing  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  boards  of 
health  even  when  they  exact  of  us  seeming  infringements  upon 
our  old-time  rights. 

We  must  carry  the  same  idea  into  the  commercial  greenhouse 
and  orchard  and  the  public  garden.  If  we  would  have  healthy 
plants  the  germs  of  disease  must  be  kei)t  out,  or  if  once  intro<luced 
they  need  to  be  speedily  exterminated. 

We  admire  i)erfect  health  in  the  robust  and  rosy  youth ;  and 
the  contrast  between  sickly  i)lants  and  those  in  the  full  vigor  of 
fruitage  is  entirely  in  favor  of  the  latter.  A  short  time  ago  I 
visited  two  chrysanthemum  greenhouses  only  a  mile  apart ;  and 
one  was  filled  with  nisted  plants  without  a  fair-sized  bloom  or  the 
possibility  of  one,  while  the  other  had  not  a  sign  of  the  rust  and 
the  plants  and  blooms  were  wonderfully  fine.  Fini)osely  some  days 
inter\'ened  between  the  visits  that  my  skirts  might  be  clean  of 
the  possible  charge,  upon  my  own  conscience  at  least,  of  cairying 
the  germs  of  the  disease  into  the  house  where  they  were  not  before. 
The  owner  of  the  nisted  stock  introduced  the  infection  in  a  few 
plants  from  a  neighboring  city  and  will  destroy  his  present  entire 
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Stock,  cleanse  the  houses  even  to  the  removal  of  his  gravel  paths, 
fumigate  for  the  germs  lodged  in  the  crevices  of  the  structure,  and 
start  again  with  stock  that  he  is  reasonably  certain  is  free  from 
rust.  It  may  be  that  fewer  precautions  would  suffice,  but  the  niin 
was  so  complete  that  humiliation  has  blossomed  into  heroic  resolu- 
tions and  no  quarter  will  be  given  the  rust-brown  foe. 

This  is  a  case  where  no  reasonable  amount  of  attention  might 
have  averted  the  calamity.  Possibly  if  the  rust  had  been  observ^ed 
as  it  first  came  to  sight,  and  the  introduced  plants  destroyed,  the 
result  might  have  been  different,  but  this  is  too  much  to  ask  of 
mortal  gardeners.  However,  a  plea  is  made  for  an  observance 
of  rules  of  sanitation  with  plants  subject  to  contagious  diseases, 
that  is,  in  some  measure,  comparable  with  that  demanded  of  the 
human  subject  and  his  domesticated  animals. 


Description  of  Jlates  of  Asparagus  Rust. 

Plate  I. 

Fig.  a.  An  asparagus  stem  showing  Uredo  form  of  the  rust; 
natural  size. 

*Fig.  h.     An  asparagus  stem  showing  Teleutosi)ore  form  of   the 
rust;  natural  size. 

Fig.  c.  A  portion  of  a  section  of  an  ^cidium  cup  showing  the 
rows  of  si)ores  and  the  Mycelium  of  the  fungus  and 
cells  of  the  asparagus  stem ;  magnified  175  times. 

Fig.  d.     JEcidial  six)res  ;  magnified  300  times. 

Fig.  €.     Portion  of  Uredo  sorus  ;  magnified  25  times. 

Fig.  ./*.  Portion  of  a  section  of  a  Uredo  sorus;  magnified  175 
times. 

Fig.  7.     Uredo  spores  ;  magnified  300  tunes. 

Fig.  h.     Portion  of  teleutospore  sorus;  magnified  25  times. 

Fig.  /*.  Portion  of  a  section  of  teleutospore  sorus;  magnified  175 
times. 

Fig.  j.     Two  teleutospores  ;  magnified  300  times. 
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Plate  II. 

Fig.  a.  A  Uredo  sorus  infested  by  the  Darluoa ;  magnified  2.> 
times. 

Fig.  b.  A  section  of  Uredo  sorus  infested  by  the  Darhica;  mag- 
nified 70  times. 

Fig.  c.  Spores  of  the  Darluca  —  three  of  them  germinated ;  mag- 
nified 590  times. 

Fig*  d,  A  cluster  of  -.Ecidium  cups  infested  by  the  Tuberculina — 
the  cups  are  in  the  center  and  the  Tuberculina  marginal 
near  the  spermagonia;  magnified  15  times. 

Fig.  €,  Portion  of  a  section  of  the  Tuberculina ;  magnified  175 
times. 

Fig.  /.     Spores  of  the  Tuberculina ;  magnified  590  times. 

Discussion. 

Thomas  Harrison  asked  whether  there  is  any  possibility  of  trans- 
mitting these  rusts  by  mulching.  He  had  lost  more  after  covering 
than  before.  He  had  a  small  bed  of  Downer's  Prolific  straw- 
berries which  was  much  injured  by  rust,  and  asked  if  this  could 
have  been  caused  by  the  oak  and  other  leaves  used  for  covering. 

Professor  Halsted  replied  that  the  winter  form  of  spore  does 
not  require  any  living  plant,  but  in  the  case  cited,  or  in  the  straw- 
berry rust  there  would  be  no  harm  in  covering  with  oak  leaves  or 
pine  needles. 

Samuel  H.  Warren  said  that  the  William  Belt  and  Ilunn  straw- 
berries are  troubled  with  rust  almost  everywhere.  The  Clyde  is  a 
stronger  variety,  and  is  free  from  rust  even  when  growing  within 
two  feet  of  those  most  badly  affected.  Most  applications  to  pre- 
vent rust  must  be  made  before  the  nist  shows. 

Professor  Halsted  said  that  when  the  fungus  is  once  within  the 
tissue  of  blackberry  and  other  plants,  spraying  is  ineffectual. 
Strong,  vigorous  strawberry  plants  are  less  susceptible  than 
weaker  ones,  and  it  is  important  to  keep  plants  in  good  heart. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  he  said  that  in  a  chrysanthemum  house, 
where  there  were  almost  twenty -five  varieties,  only  one  was  to  any 
extent  proof  against  rust.  This  was  Inter  Ocean,  which  was 
about  half  proof. 
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MEKTINC;    FOR    LECTl'RE   AM)    DISCISSION. 

Sati'kday,  January  20,   11)00. 

A  meetinjj;  for  Lecture  and  Discussion  was  holden  tcnlay  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  II.  Ai»i»let(>n,  in  tlie  chair. 
The  following  lecture  was  delivered : 

A     HALF-CEXTrKY*S     EXPEKIEN'CE     WITH      OrNAMEXTAL     TrEE 

Planting. 
By  O.  B.  Hadwbm,  Worcester. 

It  is  more  than  half  a  centuiy  since  I  purchased  some  land,  the 
major  poition  of  which  was  for  many  years  use<l  for  j^asture.  It 
was  not  embellished  with  either  tree  or  shrub  excej)ting  a  few  of 
Nature's  planting,  indigenous  to  the  soil  and  climate,  that  had 
escaped  the  woodman's  axe  in  the  early  clearing.  Some  w-ere 
even  three  score  yeai*s  and  ten,  and  accustomed  landmarks.  At 
that  ])eriod  but  few  thought  of  beautifying  their  homes  or  the 
landscape,  or  enhancing  the  value  of  landed  i)roperty,  either 
immediately  or  prospectively,  witli  trees.  With  the  i)rogress  of 
Arboriculture  in  embellishing  grounds,  eitiier  private  ^or  i)ublic, 
trees  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  fonn  a  conspicuous  and  enduring 
feature,  and  planting  be  made  to  grace  and  adorn  eveiy  situa- 
tion. 

Tree  planting  is  a  science  and  ait  nearly  as  old  as  the  hills 
upon  which  trees  of  Nature's  planting  have  grown  for  all  time, 
and  been  nui'tured  with  the  natural  conditions  of  climate  and  soil 
suited  to  the  great  variety  indigenous  to  all  sections. 

Hut  the  art  of  tree  planting  by  man  seems  to  diflPer  with  each 
soil.  So  many  conditions  are  involved  relating  to  soil,  climate, 
and  exposure,  that  there  will  always  remai-n  something  to  be 
learned  regarding  the  requirements  of  every  soil.  If  we  could 
look  under  ground  and  discover  the  conditions  which  each  plant 
requires  and  which  are  necessary  for  its  nourishment  and  growth, 
it  would  be  a  vast  help  to  successful  tree  planting.  If  we  could 
measure  the  wind  and  the  extreme  heat  and  cold  of  all  exposures 
we  could  better  detennine  what  sorts  to  plant  and  where  to  plant 
them,  before  time  and  money  are  wasted. 

7  w 
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Hut  it  seems  to  recjuire  a  lifetime  to  discover  tlie  most  favorable 
eonditions,  for  each  and  every  sort,  as  every  tree,  either  deciduous 
or  evei"green,  seems  to  differ  in  the  treatment  most  suitable  for  its 
habit,  in  its  soil,  exposure,  sjiace,  pnn)ing,  and  general  treatment. 
Some  trees  refuse  to  grow  near  other  kinds,  and  will  lean  from 
them.  The  exudations  from  the  roots  of  some  are  ai)i)ai*ently 
detrimental  to  the  growth  of  others. 

There  is  a  natural,  and  at  the  same  time  a  mysterious  force 
which  seems  to  govern  the  development  of  each  tree  or  plant,  and 
directs  each  tree  to  procure  its  sustenance  by  the  inhei*ent  forces 
of  both  root  and  top,  and  these  mysterious  and  natural  forces 
seem  to  be  the  governing  j)rinciple  with  each  and  evei-y  plant,  all 
diflPering  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  as  is  apparent  to  the  gix)wer 
but  cannot  Ik*  exi)lained. 

The  past  fifty  years  have  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  orna- 
mental tree  planting.  The  increasing  taste  has  kejit  even  pace 
with  the  increased  variety,  both  of  indigenous  and  exotic  trees. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  value  of  tree  ))lanting  to  niral  homes  or 
ornamental  scenery  was  but  begiiniing  to  be  understood,  and  the 
kinds  us(h1  for  ornamental  ])lanting  were  largely  the  Elm  and 
the  Maple. 

The  importance  of  trees  to  rural  taste  and  comfort  was  almost 
entirely  overlooked.  Their  influence  upon  climate  and  upon  the 
landsca])e  had  not  enlisted  the  time  or  the  attention  of  citizens 
generally.  The  affirmation  of  their  value  in  ornamental  scenery, 
now  so  apparent,  and  sought  for,  has  come  by  slow  but  sure 
advancement,  and  the  selection  of  those  which  add  so  uuich  by 
their  stateliness,  grandeur,  and  pictures(|ue  beauty  and  elegance : 
l»y  gracefulness  of  form,  both  of  branches  and  foliage,  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  varied  tints  of  autumn,  and  tlie  beauty  and  fragrance 
of  their  flowers  combined,  have  proved  strong  inducements  to  tree 
planting. 

With  the  progress  of  arlxnTal  ])lanting  and  natural  as  well  as 
cultivated  taste  in  embellishing  groun<ls,  botli  public  and  private, 
trees  termed  ornamental  can  be  made  to  form  a  conspicuous  fea- 
ture in  the  suburl)s  of  towns  and  cities  on  farms  and  roadsides. 
Trees  also  exort  a  most  decided  influence  upon  the  climate  :  they 
break  the  force  of  gales  of  wind ;  they  ttMid  to  maintain  an  equa- 
bility   in  the    temperature,  modifying  the    intensity    of   extreme 
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heat  or  cold.  The  variety  at  our  command  increases  every  sea- 
son,  and  since  the  Arnold  Arboretum  was  established  trees  and 
plants  come  to  us  from  every  country  of  the  temperate  zone. 

But  my  farm  is  only  a  plain  Massachusetts  farm,  where  no 
attempt  is  made  at  the  higher  order  of  embellishment,  but  where 
more  than  a  hundred  different  kinds  of  ornamental  trees,  and  nearly 
if  not  quite  a  thousand  individual  trees  have  been  planted  to  test 
their  habits  of  growth  and  hardiness  and  improve  the  farm  land- 
scape. Some  of  them  have  already  contributed  to  the  construction 
of  farm  buiklings,  while  others  have  been  made  into  household 
furniture,  and  a  plenty  yet  remain  of  ample  size  and  dimensions, 
suitable  for  any  i)ur})ose  for  which  wood  or  lumber  is  used.  These 
trees  have  been  planted  with  my  own  hands,  have  been  nurtured 
under  my  care  and  supervision,  and  some  of  them  will  outlive 
generations  of  men,  and  remain  prominent  landmarks  as  time  goes 
on.     The  farm  is  al)out  six  hundred  feet  above  tide  water. 

The  better  time  to  plt^nt  trees,  either  spring  or  autumn,  is  a 
question  on  which  there  is  a  wide  diiTerence  of  opinion.  Having 
planted  many  trees  at  both  seasons  with  good  success,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  when  climatic  and  other  conditions  which 
should  be  duly  considered  by  the  planter  are  favorable,  the  autumn 
is  a  propitious  season  for  planting  either  deciduous  or  coniferous 
trees,  provided  it  is  accomplished  early,  when  the  ground  is  warm, 
and  root  growth  is  thereby  encouraged.  For  planting  deciduous 
trees,  early  in  October  is  the  better  time.  The  foliage  should  be 
removed ;  the  leaves  will  then  cease  to  draw  upon  the  roots  for 
nourishment,  leaving  them  in  condition  to  make  new  growth,  which 
they  readily  do  when  the  ground  is  warm,  and  sufficiently  moist. 
Both  heat  and  moisture  are  essential  to  promote  root  growth  at 
any  season.  In  the  spring,  conditions  are  changed ;  the  atmos- 
phere is  warm  and  the  ground  is  cold,  and  while  the  leaves  will 
start  the  roots  remain  dormant,  and  cannot  promptly  supply  the 
nourishment  required  by  the  top. 

Coniferous  trees  may  be  planted  early  in  the  month  of  September 
with  advantage,  provided  the  ground  is  kept  moist  to  insure  root 
growth.  When  these  conditions  can  be  carried  out,  autumn  plant- 
ing proves  of  decided  advantage.  If  trees  are  to  be  transported 
long  distances  spring  planting  has  some  advantages.  Even  spring 
planting  is  facilitated  by  the  holes  being  dug  in  the  autumn ;  the 
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action  of  the  frost  upbn  the  earth  renders  it  more  friable  and 
more  easily  incorporated  among  the  roots.  Thoroughness  in  filling 
the  spaces  among  the  roots  is  of  essential  importance  to  successful 
tree  planting. 

The  constantly  increasing  variety  of  Ornamental  Trees  that 
thrive  in  the  central  part  of  the  state  is  so  large  that  I  can  but 
briefly  allude  to  even  the  most  prominent  —  those  that  are 
approved  by  long  experience,  and  those  of  newer  sorts  that 
promise  well.  Many  trees  that  were  considered  but  half  hardy 
years  ago  have  seemingly  become  acclimated,  and  now  withstand 
our  extremes  of  temperature,  adding  very  much  to  the  landscape 
in  their  variety  and  effect.  Of  the  hardy  sorts  there  are  quite 
enough  properly  to  embellish  rural  homes  with  a  most  agreeable 
and  pleasing  variety. 

The  Maples  (Acer)  have  been  for  a  long  time  and  are  now 
prominent  in  their  variety  and  conspicuous  both  in  landscape 
and  streets  —  a  favorite  tree  which  well  repays  the  attention  it 
receives. 

I  have  growing  more  than  twenty  sorts ;  most  prominent  are 
the  Sugar,  Norway,  Schwedleri,  Reitenbachi,  Geneva,  Wier's 
Cut  Leaved,  Sycamore,  and  Purple  Leaved,  Tataricum,  Ginnale, 
Pennsylvaniciun,  Negundo,  and  the  Japanese  Maples  and  others 
which  I  will  omit  to  mention.  In  fact  the  whole  family  is  one  of 
great  beauty,  and  its  members  are  in  the  front  rank  of  decidu- 
ous trees ;  as  ornamental  trees  some  of  them  will  fit  any  soil 
or  situation.  I  have  many  large  trees  planted  near  the  streets 
and  roads  which  give  abundance  of  shade  and  are  the  glory  of 
the  autumn. 

The  Magnolias  are  among  the  most  magnificent  trees  for  orna- 
mental planting.  Fifty  years  ago  but  few  were  considered  hardy. 
The  varied  forms  of  the  trees,  with  the  size  and  verdure  of 
their  foliage  and  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  their  flowers,  place 
them  in  the  front  as  ornamental  trees  where  the  soil  and  exposure 
prove  favorable.  I  have  some  fifteen  varieties,  all  proving  hardy 
-save  one.  They  are  M.  acuminata^  M.  glauca^  M.  macrojihylla^ 
M.  tripetala^  M,  Alexandrina^  M,  consjncua^  M,  Kohus^  M. 
Lennei^  M.  purpurea^  M.  jmrviflora^  M,  hypoleuca^  M.  Soulan- 
giana^  M,  speciosa^  M.  stellata^  and  M,  Thomsoniana,  Some 
of  these  trees  are  thirty  feet  high  and  their  season  of  flowering 
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covers  two  months,  and  the  foliage  in  its  variety  is  fully  as  inter- 
esting as  the  flowers. 

The  Tulip  tree  is  proving  a  great  favorite  on  extensive  grounds, 
and  being  of  rapid  growth  soon  becomes  a  stately  tree.  I  have 
one  less  than  forty  years  planted  now  over  eighty  feet  high.  The 
flowers,  which  are  abundant  and  open  in  June,  are  of  fine  tulip 
shape,  of  greenish-yellow  tint.  The  only  objection  is  its  liability 
to  break  in  severe  storms  of  ice,  but  with  its  rapid  growth  it  soon 
recovers  its  form.  Its  lumber  is  known  as  whitewood,  now  so 
extensivelv  used  in  inside  finish.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  trees 
in  good  soil.  It 'is  a  difficult  tree  to  transplant  unless  quite  small, 
but  when  once  established  and  well  nourished  it  well  repays  the 
care  given  to  it.  It  should  be  transplanted  in  spring.  Nursery- 
men have  got  into  the  way  of  growing  tulip  trees  with  planks 
underneath,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  sending  down  tap  roots. 

The  Beech  {FiUfun)  in  its  variety  forms  a  class  of  ornamental 
trees  worthy  of  more  elaborate  consideration  than  time  will  permit. 
The  American  Beech,  found  growing  over  our  northern  regions, 
is  much  esteemed  for  its  neat  and  airy  foliage  which  remains  on 
the  branches  during  the  winter.  When  planted  in  groups  with 
other  beeches  they  give  a  pleasing  variety,  both  summer  and 
winter.  There  are  no  trees  that  withstand  ice  storms  with  less 
injury.  The  Fern -Leaved  beech  is  perhaps  the  most  shapely  in 
its  growth  of  any  of  the  family.  I  have  several,  one  of  which  is 
thirty  feet  high  and  thirty  feet  in  spread  and  without  question  the 
most  beautiful  and  symmetrical  tree  in  my  collection.  The  foliage 
is  finely  cut  and  very  dense,  making  it  a  marked  tree  in  any 
collection. 

All  the  Birches  are  graceful  trees ;  they  have  a  graceful  sweep 
and  peculiar  flutter  in  the  breeze.  Many  are  indigenous  to  New 
England,  and  thrive  in  northern  latitudes.  The  most  common 
are  the  Gray,  Black,  Yellow,  Red,  Purple,  Canoe,  and  the  Cut- 
Leaved  Birches. 

The  Canoe  birch  attains  the  largest  size.  I  have  one  forty  feet 
high  and  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  Cut-Leaved  birches  also 
attain  large  size  and  are  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  the  family. 
They  should  not  be  planted  near  the  house  as  ihey  continue  to 
shed  both  leaf  and  flower  for  a  long  time. 

The  Sweet  Gum   Tree,   {Liquidamhar  styradjlua)  now  being 
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considerably  planted,  is  not,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  indigenous  to 
the  New  England  States  but  seems  to  thrive  here  where  the  situa* 
tion  is  favorable.  In  the  Southern  and  some  of  the  Western 
States  it  grows  to  a  large  size.  My  trees  of  this  variety  are 
twenty  feet  in  height,  finely  formed  and  of  shapely  growth.  As 
an  ornamental  tree  it  has  few  equals,  the  exquisite  gloss  of  the 
foliage  in  the  summer,  changing  with  varying  autumn  tints  to  a 
beautiful  bronze,  and  the  exquisite  form  of  the  leaves,  combine 
to  give  it  a  distinctive  character  and  to  render  it  an  ornamental 
tree  of  the  first  class. 

The  Virgilia  hUea  or  Yellow-Wood  ranks  among  the  finest  of 
ornamental  trees,  with  graceful  foliage  and  clusters  or  racemes 
of  white  flowers  in  June.  It  forms  a  shapely  head  and  grows 
freely  in  good  ground.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  moderate  sized 
grounds  where  but  few  trees  are  grown,  but  it  is  an  admirable  tree 
in  any  collection. 

Many  species  of  the  Oak  (Quercus)  are  indigenous.  I  have 
some  of  Nature's  planting  four  feet  in  diameter  and  sixty  feet 
spread  of  limbs.  They*  too  rarely  adorn  private  groimds,  being 
difficult  to  transplant.  When  planted  they  should  be  young  and 
pruned  to  the  pole.  When  the  Oak  is  given  ample  space  to 
develop  and  time  to  mature,  but  few  trees  can  be  compared  to  it 
in  its  variety  of  beauty  changing  with  the  seasons  from  the  deli- 
cate form  and  color  of  the  opening  leaf,  to  the  deep  and  glossy 
green  of  the  summer  and  the  gorgeous  colored  tints  of  the  autumn. 

The  Walnut  {Jtiglans)  is  readily  grown  from  seed  and  trans- 
planted when  young,  or  when  large  with  a  frozen  ball  of  earth. 
There  are  several  sorts  that  are  desirable  both  as  nut  and  orna- 
mental trees. 

The  Black  Walnut  makes  a  fine  vigorous  tree ;  tall,  with  a 
spreading  habit;  its  leaves  are  long,  swaying  gracefully  in  the 
breeze.  The  black  walnut  from  Japan  seems  very  much  like  ours 
both  in  leaf  and  fruit :  there  is  one  from  Japan  producing  fruit  in 
clusters. 

The  Hickory  (Carya)  makes  a  stately  tree  and  is  long-lived, 
bearing  nuts  which  are  esteemed.  The  Shellbark  with  its  luxu- 
riant leaves  and  shaggy  bark  has  a  distinct  habit  differing  from 
other  trees.  Its  fruit  is  abundant,  of  delicate  flavor  and  promi- 
nent in  the  markets. 
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The  American  Linden  or  Bass  (  Tilia  Americana)  is  coming  to 
be  esteemed  a  popular  ornamental  tree,  by  far  superior  to  the 
European  sorts.  It  surpasses  all  others  in  size  and  foliage  and 
the  abundance  of  its  flowers,  whose  fragrance  fills  the  atmosphere. 
I  have  some  more  than  eighty  feet  in  height,  and  very  stately 
trees. 

There  are  many  other  deciduous  trees  growing  on  my  farm,  well 
worthy  of  planting,  which  I  can  only  attempt  to  designate  by  name. 
Among  these  are  the  Mountain  Ash,  Oak-Leaved  Ash,  Catalpa 
apedosa^  Double  Flowering  Horse  Chestnut,  Kentucky  Coffee  tree, 
Ginkgo,  Koelreuteria,  Aralia  spinosa^  CercidiphyUum,  Tupelo; 
Poplars  —  Bolleana,  Carolina,  and  Lombardy  ;  Sophora  Japonica^ 
Sassafras,  Syringa  Japonica;  Elms  —  American,  English,  and 
Scotch;  and  the  Nettle  tree  (Celtis), 

Coniferous  trees,  for  their  symmetry  of  form  and  varying 
shades  of  everlasting  green,  and  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  indi- 
vidual trees  are  enlisting  increasing  attention.  My  first  planting 
of  the  White  Pine  {Pin us  Strobua)  was  in  1846.  They  were 
planted  more  with  the  purpose  of  shelter  than  for  ornamental 
effect,  and  for  the  first  thirty  years  they  furnished  both,  but  in 
later  years  they  have  been  much  broken  by  storms  and  ice,  and 
now,  while  they  would  furnish  good  saw  logs,  they  are  not  veiy 
ornamental.  I  early  planted  the  Scotch  and  Austrian  pines  and 
both  proved  inferior  to  the  white  pine.  The  Swiss  pine  {Pinus 
Cembra)  proves  the  best  of  the  pines,  retaining  its  synMnetry  of 
form  and  its  beautiful  shade  of  green.  It  is  w^ell  furnished  with 
branches,  which  are  of  tougher  fibre  than  others,  and  resist  the 
storms  of  ice. 

The  Norway  Spruce,  now  so  well  known,  was  a  favorite  tree. 
I  planted  them  quite  extensively  and  they  have  attained  a  height 
of  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  and  are  prominent  in  the  landscape. 
They  form  a  splendid  pyramidal  head  and  the  branches  are  flexible 
and  remain  unbroken  even  in  old  age. 

The  Silver  Fir  has  proved  a  rapid  grower  after  the  first  few 
years ;  the  foliage  is  conspicuous  with  its  shiny  green  and  silver 
lines.     It  attains  a  height  of  sixty  feet. 

The  Oriental  Spruce  is  a  charming  tree,  differing  from  the  other 
spruces  in  its  compact  form  and  short,  dark,  and  attractive 
foliage. 
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The  Hemlock  Spruce,  indigenous  to  the  New  England  States,  is 
perhaps  the  best  of  the  coniferous  trees.  I  have  some  planted 
thirty-five  years,  which  now  are  fifty  feet  high.  When  standing 
alone  it  forms  a  shapely  and  graceful  tree ;  the  marked  and  dis- 
tinct contrast  in  color  of  the  new  and  old  foliage  is  always  pleas- 
ing, and  when  it  is  covered  with  light  snow  it  forms  an  object  of 
beauty  unequalled  in  winter  scenery.  It  withstands  the  storms 
of  ice,  for  its  branches  are  so  fiexible  they  rarely  break.  For  this 
climate  it  may  be  justly  called  the  queen  of  the  evergreens. 

The  White  Spruce  is  the  most  shapely  of  the  spruces,  with  its 
light  green  leaf,  sometimes  shading  to  blue.  Its  compact  form 
and  slow  growth  render  it  adapted  to  small  areas  where  primness 
is  desired. 

The  Picea pungens^  a  Colorado  blue  spruce  (sometimes  green), 
is  proving  an  attractive  and  desirable  sort.  I  have  some  thirty 
feet  high  and  they  form  fine  pyramidal  trees,  many  with  a  bluish 
silver  sheen.  The  foliage  is  stiff  and  strong  and  they  seem  espec- 
ially adapted  to  high  altitudes,  and  withstand  the  force  of  the 
winds  uninjured; 

The  Abies  concolor  is  proving  one  of  the  most  attractive  ever- 
greens, being  of  fine  symmetry.  The  foliage  is  very  long,  with  a 
silveiy  sheen.  They  thrive  in  the  higher  grounds,  and  should  be 
transplanted  when  small,  or  with  a  ball  adhering  to  the  roots.  I 
will  only  designate  by  name  the  other  conifers  that  I  have  growing 
on  my  premises. 

Abies  Veitchii  from  Japan  makes  a  beautiful  tree ;  A.  Doug- 
lasii^  Picea  Alcoquiana  from  Japan;  Picea  Engelmanni^  P. 
Nordnianniana^  P.  Omorika^  and  P.  Fraseri  are  the  most  promi- 
nent. Then  there  are  Arbor  Vitaes  and  Junipers,  of  both  of  which 
there  are  a  number  of  desirable  and  pleasing  sorts  from  China  and 
Japan,  and  new  ones  grown  from  seeds  are  adding  to  the  number 
every  year. 

The  increasing  importance  to  residential  grounds,  of  evergreen 
trees  combining  both  shade  and  shelter  is  manifest  eveiy  season. 
The  comparatively  new  varieties  also  are  adding  interest  every 
season  to  the  charm  of  homesteads  and  landscapes. 

The  earlier  tree  planting  was  not  pursued  so  much  with  a  view 
to  landscape  effect  as  to  give  shelter  to  buildings  and  orchards 
and  fields  with  northerly  slopes,  from  fierce  winds.  Those  indige- 
nous were  commonly  used ;  exotics  were  few  and  looked  upon  with 
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doubtful  forebodings  and  were  regarded  as  more  experimental  than 
practical.  But  time  has  changed  tree  planting ;  with  later  years 
exotics  are  sought  for  the  variety  and  novelty  they  furnish,  to- 
gether with  the  pleasing  effect  of  both  trees  and  leaves.  A  tree 
must  break  the  force  of  the  wind,  must  drink  of  the  dew  and  the 
moisture  of  the  earth,  must  eat  of  the  food  that  will  nourish  and 
strengthen  its  fibre,  and  lives  and  grows  in  accordance  with, — is  it 
instinct  or  knowledge  ?     I  know  not. 

In  tree  planting  no  one  rule  can  be  applied  to  all  kinds,  but 
general  rules  are  essential  to  success.  In  early  life  I  made  many 
mistakes ;  then  I  had  not  learned  the  importance  of  digging  gen- 
erous holes,  deep  in  well  drained  land,  and  shallow  in  wet  places. 
I  have  learned  to  use  an  adequate  supply  of  well  composted 
material  about  the  roots,  and  also  have  learned  that  an  annual 
dressing  should  be  applied  to  produce  the  finest  effect  both  in  tree 
and  leaf,  as  years  roll  on.  The  marvelous  instincts  of  tree  roots, 
where  they  run  long  distances  in  quest  of  food  and  moisture,  are 
unexplainable ;  what  forces  direct  them  is  far  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. I  often  see  in  the  roots  conditions  I  am  powerless  to 
explain.  Roots  seem  to  seek  their  food  and  drink  with  the  same 
knowledge  that  man  and  animals  seek  them,  and  when  a  tree  suf- 
fers from  want  either  of  food  or  drink,  the  roots  will  make  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  to  sustain  the  trunk  and  foliage.  By 
what  power  do  trees  select,  each  its  distinct  form,  each  its  distinct 
leaf,  which  is  endowed  with  distinct  shades  of  color,  which  with 
their  marvelous  tints  and  unnumbered  forms  must  ever  remain 
surprising  to  all  lovers  of  trees.  Nature's  most  wondrous  plants. 

But  we  now  enjoy  greater  advantages  in  tree  planting  than  ever 
before  in  our  time.  There  are  gentlemen  within  this  Common- 
wealth and  members  of  this  Society,  who  have  devoted  long  lives 
to  the  embellishment  of  fine  estates,  and  have  planted  them  with 
every  variety  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  which  will  thrive 
here.  These  trees  receive  every  care  to  promote  symmetry  of 
form  and  perfection  that  science  and  art  and  common  sense  can 
contribute. 

Many  of  these  finely  embellished  estates  are  open  to  lovers  of 
trees  and  are  veritable  object  lessons  in  an  arboreal  or  horticul- 
tural sense,  diffusing  arboreal  knowledge  to  the  present  and 
coming  generations  and  the  owners  are  justly  esteemed  great 
public  benefactors. 
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Discussion. 

Ex-President  William  C.  Strong  said  he  bad  been  mucb  inter- 
ested in  tbe  lecture,  as  bad  all  wbo  beard  it,  and  spoke  of  tbe 
Allan  thus,  which  the  lecturer  bad  omitted  to  mention.  He  was 
very  mucb  surprised  and  delighted  with  a  group  of  Ailanthxis 
glandulosa  planted  on  tbe  slope  of  Wissabickon  Heights,  at  Phila- 
delphia. The  trees  were  loaded  with  lai^e  clusters  of  fruit.  The 
disagreeable  odor  when  in  blossom  early  in  tbe  season  has  made 
this  tree  objectionable.  It  used  to  be  common  in  Brooklyn.  The 
lecturer,  he  said,  had  spoken  of  tbe  maple  as  one  of  the  first,  as 
an  ornamental  tree.  It  is  the  first  when  we  consider  all  the 
species.  The  speaker  wished  to  protest  against  the  universal  use 
of  the  Rock  Maple.  He  considered  it  too  formal  and  as  making 
too  dense  a  shade  for  the  street.  Schwedler's  maple,  first  imported 
by  him  some  time  in  the  seventies,  he  thought  a  very  ornamental 
tree.  He  imported  it  as  a  pot  plant  and  was  so  delighted  with 
it  that  be  repeated  his  order  for  a  pot  plant  at  five  dollars.  He 
recommended  the  Wier's  Cut-Leaved  Wedping  maple  although  it  is 
slender  and  likely  to  be  broken  by  ice.  It  is  a  light  aiiy  tree  and 
very  graceful.  It  ranks  with  tbe  elm,  and  be  considers  it  very 
desirable  for  street  planting. 

Jacob  W.  Manning  bad  known  Mr.  Wier,  wbo  introduced  this 
tree.  The  finest  specimens  that  he  bad  ever  seen  are  at  Arlington 
Heights.  Tbe  call  for  oaks  to  plant  in  parks,  tbe  speaker  said, 
is  increasing.  He  thought  be  bad  done  more  than  anyone  else  to 
make  the  White  Spruce  popular.  It  retains  its  lower  limbs  and 
be  thinks  it  one  of  tbe  best  of  evei^reens.  He  had  seen  the  Blue 
Rocky  Mountain  Spruce  in  the  Platte  Valley  five  feet  in  diameter 
and  fifty  feet  in  spread,  and  with  cones  five  inches  long.  Only  a 
small  part  of  the  trees  are  blue. 

Mr.  Manning  spoke  of  tbe  fall  of  the  Batchelder  pine  in  North 
Reading,  in  December,  1899.  It  was  dead  excepting  one  limb 
which  rose  to  tbe  height  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet.  The 
diameter  of  tbe  log  at  tbe  butt  was  ten  feet,  but  there  was  three 
feet  of  rotten  wood  inside.  At  fifty  feet  high  it  was  nine  feet  in 
circumference.  It  was  probably  two  hundred  years  old.  He  first 
saw  it  fifty-two  years  ago.     It  was  broken  by  ice  in  1886. 

Ex-President  William  H.   Spooner  wanted  to  caution  people 
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against  planting  the  elm.  He  had  suffered  all  kinds  of  torments 
from  some  on  his  street.  He  had  found  his  drain  filled  solid  with 
their  roots.  He  spoke  of  the  terrible  methods  of  the  electric  com- 
panies, who  come  along  and  saw  off  limbs  with  no  regard  for  the 
effect  on  the  beauty  of  the  tree.  The  City  Forester,  he  said, 
takes  no  pains  to  protect  the  trees.  He  asked  Mr.  Hadwen  for  a 
little  information  as  to  the  best  tree  to  plant  on  the  seashore, — 
something  tough  enough  to  stand  our  winds.  Beyond  Tremont  on 
Cape  Cod  the  White  pine  is  not  hardy ;  the  Scotch  and  Austrian 
pines  do  better. 

Mr.  Hadwen  said  that  in  Nantucket  they  plant  the  Yellow  pine. 
He  favors  planting  street  trees  inside  of  premises;  the  owners 
can  then  control  them.  He  has  planted  many  trees  in  the  streets 
of  Worcester  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  best  to 
plant  in  the  business  portion  of  the  city.  If  sidewalks  were  ten 
feet  wide  it  might  do  to  plant  on  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk. 

Benjamin  P.  Ware  spoke  of  the  modesty  of  the  lecturer,  who 
had  called  his  farm  a  plain  Massachusetts  farm  where  no  attempt 
had  been  made  at  adornment,  yet  he  did  not  know  of  any  private 
grounds  more  beautifully  ornamented. 

Mr.  Ware  had  planted  many  trees  and  found  the  Sycamore 
Leaved  maple  very  desirable.  The  Norway  maple  also  is  desir- 
able but  care  should  be  taken  in  pruning  as  it  is  likely  to  split. 
He  has  the  Norway  pine  growing  very  successfully  directly  on  the 
seashore.  He  finds  the  Red  cedars  indigenous  there,  and  has 
been  interested  in  watching  the  different  forms  taken  by  them, — 
some  straggling,  and  some  as  upright  as  Lombardy  Poplars.  Mr. 
Ware  said  that  the  elm  had  always  been  considered  a  pretty  good 
tree,  and  wondered  what  they  would  say  in  New  Haven  if  they 
were  to  hear  it  condemned.  He  recalled  Lafayette  Street  in 
Salem  with  its  magnificent  elms  on  either  side  meeting  overhead, 
the  branches  so  high  that  the  electric  wires  are  underneath.  He 
si)oke  of  a  magnificent  White  oak  on  the  Treadwell  Farm  in  Tops- 
field,  with  from  one  hinidred  arid  t^-entv-five  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  spread.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  demand  for  ship 
timber  tliere  would  be  many  more  now  standing  in  Essex  County. 
He  wished  to  emphasize  the  enjoyment  and  delight  of  tree  planting. 
President  Appleton  spoke  '  of  a  very  exposed  lot  of  land  at 
Gloucester,  owned  by  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  who  had  had  it  laid 
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out  and  planted  with  Scotch  pines.  They  had  grown  wonderfully 
well  and  as  houses  took  the  place  of  the  trees  they  were  well 
protected. 

Leverett  M.  Chase  said  he  was  greatly  interested  in  the  subject 
before  the  Society.  In  walking  two  hundred  and  six  miles  from 
Liverpool  to  London  he  had  been  struck  with  the  beautiful  trees, 
especially  the  great  oaks  on  the  college  grounds.  He  commended 
Evelyn's  Silva,  in  which  we  find  an  account  of  the  beautiful  for- 
ests of  England.  The  planting  of  oaks,  he  said,  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  naval  power  of  England.  Mr.  Chase  told  how  John 
M.  Way  of  Roxbiu^  had  prosecuted  line  men  for  injuries  to  his 
trees  and  received  damages.  The  same  man  had  prosecuted  a 
physician  whose  horse  had  injured  his  trees.  In  answer  to  a 
question  by  Mr.  Spooner,  Mr.  Chase  said  he  was  not  sure  that 
the  law  as  to  trees  being  injured  by  electric  companies  is  still  in 
existence. 

Rev.  Calvin  Terry  thought  no  special  law  was  required.  Trees 
are  private  property,  and  persons  injuring  them  are  liable.  Roots 
will  go  a  long  distance  seeking  food.  They  will  steer  for  food 
and  water  and  find  them.  There  is  a  divinity  in  their  instinct. 
He  likes  the  sugar  maple. 

Mr.  Chase  said  that  he  admires  the  elm ;  there  is  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  a  perfect  elm.  He  spoke  of  the  Whittemore  elm 
in  Arlington,  said  to  have  been  set  out  by  Samuel  Whittemore  in 
1724.  Fifty -one  years  later,  when  eighty  years  old,  he  took  part 
in  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  and  was  left  for  dead  by  the  wayside, 
but  he  recovered  and  lived  to  sit  in  the  shade  of  this  elm  till  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  one. 

The  President  called  attention  to  a  statement  by  Dr.  Schenk, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Biltmore  School  of  Forestry  and  an 
expert  in  forestry  matters,  in  "The  Capitalist  and  P^conomic 
Forestry,"  that  in  Europe  investments  in  forests  are  considered 
safer  than  investments  in  government  bonds. 

James  II.  Bowditch  invited  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject 
to  attend  the  first  lecture  to  be  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Massachusetts  Forestry  Association,  on  Thursday  evening,  Janu- 
ary 25,  in  Horticultural  Hall,  on  '^Forests  and  Roadsides  in 
Massachusetts." 
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MEETING  FOR  LECTURE  AND   DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  January  27,  1900. 

A  meeting  for  Lecture  and  Discussion  was  holden  today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the  chair. 
The  following  illustrated  lecture  was  delivered  : 

The  Procession  op  Flowers  in  Pennsylvania. 

By  MiM  MiBA  Lloyd  Dook,  Harrlsbiirg,  Pa. 

Prologue^  without  slides. 

The  title  is  adapted  from  Helen  Hunt's  ^^  Procession  of  Flowers 
in  Colorado,"  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  sketches  of  the  varied 
plant  life  in  the  home  of  her  adoption.  Her  vivid  sketches  have 
l^f  t  their  impress  in  all  portions  of  Colorado,  where  her  flowers 
and  her  words  are  held  in  such  loving  remembrance  that  even 
the  little  pressed  specimens  acquire  an  interest  from  the  quotations 
accompanying  them.  Mrs.  Jackson's  title  was  adapted,  with  his 
consent,  from  Colonel  Higginson's  ^^The  Procession  of  the 
Flowers." 

With  few  exceptions,  the  subjects  chosen  for  illustration  have 
been  gathered  in  several  very  small  areas,  all  lying  within  a 
radius  of  one  hundred  miles,  and  ranging  from  tidewater  to  an 
altitude  of  one  thousand  feet.  About  one-third  are  from  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Harrisbui^,  on  clay  and  limestone  soils,  and 
also  from  rich  woodlands  on  the  mountains  near;  a  few  are 
from  shaly  soil,  but  the  most  interesting  ones  are  from  two  very 
rich  botanical  hunting  grounds,  one  on  the  Lower  Susquehanna, 
the  other  in  the  South  Mountain,  both  on  sandstone  and  quartz 
rooks,  and  both  about  fifty  miles  from  Harrisburg. 

The  species  selected  have  been  somewhat  restricted  to  those 
that  are  purely  American  or  Asiatic-American  in  distribution. 
The  arrangement  has  been  based  upon  Asa  Gray's  writings  on 
"The  Flora  of  Japan,"  "The  Flora  of  North  America,"  and 
"  Forest  Geography  and  Archaeology."  This  arrangement  would 
be  of  value  in  rural  school  gardens  where  the  monotypic  forms  of 
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America,  (such  as  Medeola  and  Sanguinaria,)  could  be  planted 
together,  associating  the  species  represented  in  both  hemispheres, 
a  juxtaposition  which  must  be  interesting  to  true  plant  lovers. 
Even  this  small  study  of  distribution  would  be  of  great  value  in 
showing  the  habit  of  our  native  plants,  their  method  of  growth 
and  dispersion  of  seeds,  in  comparison  with  many  of  the  intro- 
duced plants  that  we  know  as  weeds,  which  latter  often  gain  a 
tremendous  ascendancy  through  the  favorable  conditions  we  pro- 
vide for  them,  in  removing  the  shrubbery  and  trees  which 
sheltered  our  own  less  aggressive  species. 

Botanical  nomenclature  is  the  path  along  which  many  plant 
lovers  have  fallen  by  the  wayside,  dismayed  and  discouraged  by 
the  scientific  names,  which  are  frankly  a  hopeless  impossibility 
to  those  who  tiy  to  know  names,  without  really  knowing  plants. 
'For  some  inexplicable  reason  it  is  considered  rather  clever  to 
rejoice  in  a  lai^e-hearted  ignorance  on  the  subject,  of  botanical 
terminology,  and  this  by  the  very  persons  who  would  be  wretched 
if  they  were  supposed  incapable  of  talking  on  literary,  musical,  or 
art  topics  in  technical  terms.  No  one  ever  refers  to  a  canary 
bird  or  parrot  as  a  ''  biped,"  or  to  a  collie  or  terrier  as  a  "  quad- 
ruped," yet  really  delightful,  travelled  persons  will  all  the  days  of 
their  lives  speak  of  a  familiar  species  of  tree  as  ^^that  tree!" 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  know  the  trees  of  one's  own  home,  if  one 
remembers  John  Burrough's  advice  and  ^^  takes  his  plants  slowly," 
one  at  a  time. 

Nowadays,  the  many  charming  books  on  plant  topics  make 
it  an  easy  matter  to  have  at  least  a  speaking  acquaintance  with 
one's  outdoor  neighbors. 

Quite  apart  from  the  common  meeting-ground  that  botanical 
terms  afford  to  those  speaking  different  languages,  very  much  of 
human  interest  and  history  is  contained  in  the  old  tomes  that 
throw  light  on  this  subject.  In  some  names  we  have  terms  that 
reach  back  to  the  tJviHght  of  history,  as  in  Lily  and  in  Lilac,  both 
derived  from  the  same  Aryan  root,  which  means  ''  a  flower." 

How  many  explorations  and  discoveries  are  celebrated,  as  in 
the  Ciaytonia  Virginica  and  the  Cercis  Canadensis  !  How  many 
friendships  are  commemorated,  as  in  Magnolia,  Kalmia,  Mitchella, 
and  Gaultheria !  The  names  of  our  own  common  plants  date  back 
to  those  times  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  when 
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new  and  unknown  plants  by  hundreds  were  being  sent  by  the 
Jesuit  Fathers,  from  Canada  to  Toumefort  in  Paris  ;  from  Bannis- 
ter, Clayton,  and  Mitchell  in  Virginia,  to  Ray  and  DiUenius  at 
Oxford,  and  to  Gronovius  at  Leyden;  from  Alexander  Garden 
at  Charleston  to  Ellis  in  London;  from  Cadwallader  Colden  at 
New  York  to  Linnaeus  at  Upsala;  and  from  John  Bartram  in 
Philadelphia  to  all  these  centres  of  learning,  but  more  especially 
to  Peter  Collinson  of  London,  whose  garden  at  Mill  Hill,  and 
Bartram's  own  garden  at  Kingsessing,  were  the  points  of  depart- 
ure for  plants  of  both  countries.  In  Bartram's  garden,  still  hap- 
pily preserved  to  us  as  one  of  the  parks  of  Philadelphia,  were 
planted  the  first  China  Asters,  Oriental  Poppies,  Gladiolus, 
Norway  Maples  and  Horse  Chestnuts,  noted  in  Colonial  literature. 
In  Collinson's  grounds  were  planted  the  first  Hepaticas,  Cypripe- 
diiuns.  Azaleas,  Trilliums,  Orchids,  Kalmias,  and  Rhododendrons 
known  in  England. 

The  procession  begins  with  the  period  of  work,  preparation,  and 
rest,  which,  as  in  all  processions,  precedes  the  great  massing  of 
forces  and  unfurling  of  banners.  It  endeavors  to  show  plants  at 
home,  their  special  friends,  allies,  and  neighbors;  their  natural 
growth,  and  their  change  of  habit  due  to  change  of  environment. 
We  study  them  comparatively,  as  we  do  other  subjects,  and  as  a 
picture  reminds  us  of  the  school  or  period  to  which  it  belongs,  so  a 
plant  may  suggest  to  us  its  home  ties,  its  far-ojff  tropical,  Alpine, 
or  antipodal  relations,  the  extinct  members  of  its  race,  the  great 
part  that  meml)ers  of  its  family  have  played  in  the  human  drama. 
Thus  we  learn  to  think  of  oiu*  plant  not  as  a  mere  rose  or 
geranium,  but  as  one  of  the  links  of  the  great  world-chain. 

The  Procession, 

In  late  autumn  the  procession  is  waiting  orders.  Banners  are 
fiu-led,  buds  folded  close,  and  when  the  leaf  ciu*tain  falls  there  is 
opportunity  to  see  the  massive  boles  and  boughs  of  Chestnut  and 
Oak,  the  tracery  of  weeds  upon  the  snow,  of  the  delicate  articula- 
tion of  Elm  and  Birch  against  the  sky.  Pusliing  aside  the  snow 
tlie  Mayflower  is  ready  to  unfold,  and  in  sheltei-ed  nooks  Hepaticas 
and  Dandelions  open  to  the  touch  of  the  south  wind.  These  are 
only  marshals  prancing  up  and  down  the  line  to  announce  that  all 
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is  ready;  the  true  procession  begins  with  the  plant  police,  the 
Skunk  Cabbages,  who  in  March  lead  the  way  with  helmet  and  club. 
Then  the  White  Maple  unfurls  the  first  tree  banner,  followed 
closely  by  the  Red  Maple,  whose  crimson  buds  are  an  old  story  to 
us,  but  two  hundred  years  ago  were  the  pride  of  Bishop  Compton, 
when  his  new  American  Maple  opened  its  strange  red  blossoms  in 
Fulham  Garden.  Then  follows  the  Pussy  Willow,  a  signal  to  look 
for  the  Mayflower  in  early  April,  one  of  the  plants  not  known  in 
Eurox)e.  With  it  and  following  after  are  Hepatica  and  Bloodroot, 
the  latter  growing  only  in  Eastern  America ;  the  Hepatica  with 
cousins  in  Europe  but  not  clad  in  chinchilla,  as  Helen  Hunt  calls 
its  protective  fur.  Both  of  these  were  named  at  Oxford  about 
1735  by  Dr.  Dillenius,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  across  from  Magda- 
len College. 

The  Frog  and  Bird  bands  have  long  begun  their  music,  and 
when  the  glens  show  the  golden  mist  of  Spice  Bush,  and  the  white 
tassels  of  Service  Berry,  the  first  great  battalion  of  spring  flowers 
reaches  from  curb  to  curb. 

Spring  Beauty  was  sent  by  its  finder,  John  Clayton,  from  Virginia 
to  Dr.  Gronovius,  at  Leyden,  who  named  it  after  the  sender,  and 
it  has  a  still  closer  association  for  us  when  we  think  of  that  young 
medical  student  in  1828,  taking  it  home  in*  a  New- York  village 
and  analyzing  the  first  of  thousands  of  blossoms  to  pass  through 
the  hands  of  Asa  Gray.  The  forest  floor  is  carpeted  now  with 
Toothwort,  Saxifrage,  Dogtooth  Violet  and  the  great  Chickweed 
caUed  after  Michaux ;  with  Anemones  and  the  beautiful  lustrous 
leaves  of  the  Wild  Ginger,  blue  Gill-over-the-G round,  and  pink 
Lamium  in  attendance. 

When  Wild  Cherry  powders  woodlands  and  fields,  and  the  sun 
filters  through  the  delicate  green  of  Birch  catkins  in  late  April,  we 
look  for  the  most  beautiful  of  our  spring  blossoms,  the  great 
White  Trillium,  known  these  two  centuries  in  English  gardens  as 
the  American  Wood  Lily.  It  reaches  its  fulness  of  bloom  when 
Anemones  are  at  their  height ;  and  surely  a  hillside  starred  with 
these  is  worthy  of  protection  ! 

All  this  time  P'ern  Croziers  are  uncoiling ;  on  the  stipes  of  the 
Cinnamon  Fern  we  see  the  down  gathered  for  their  nests  by  Hum- 
ming Birds.  Follow  the  croziers  down  to  the  massive  rhizomes 
of  the   Osmundas   that  hold  and   buttress  swampy  soil  or  hill- 
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side;  see  the  root-tips  of  Rock  Polypody  as  they  slowly  wear 
away  the  rock  to  form  soil !  See  the  folded  buds  of  next  year's 
fronds,  the  fronds  that  are  to  follow  them  even  now  blocked  out, 
and  consider  the  destruction  of  beauty  when  thousands  of  these 
are  rudely  plucked  from  their  anchorage ! 

When  woodland  borders  and  roadsides  are  flushed  with  the  pink 
of  Redbud  blossoms  in  early  May,  the  second  spring  battalion  has 
an'ived.  On  rocky  banks  Wild  Pink  makes  a  brave  show,  Mitella 
holds  its  spears  upright,  on  dry  banks  the  Bird-foot  Violet  is  set 
in  gray  Reindeer  Moss ;  in  dry  grass  are  the  invisible  spears  of 
Blue-eyed  Grass,  the  orange  plumes  of  Puccoon,  and  everywhere 
sweet  Quaker  Ladies.  In  rich  woods  lavender  Phlox  and  dark 
Trillium  mark  time  for  the  showy  Orchis  to  rise  from  its  green 
sheaths.  The  flaming  leaf  sheaths  of  young  Hickories  unfold, 
and  woods  are  starred  with  red-berried  Elder,  Viburnums,  and 
Dogwoods.  (See  the  admirable  suggestions  made  by  Professor 
Shaler  as  to  Roadside  Parks,  in  his  ^^  American  Highways"  ). 

As  Mitella  fades,  Columbine  nods  from  the  same  cliffs, 
and  sometimes  on  the  cold  damp  side  of  these  we  find  great 
masses  of  Meadia,  the  American  Cowslip  of  English  gardens. 
With  these  the  pink  Azalea  with  its  color  and  grace,  and  Wild 
Crab  with  its  loveliness  and  perfume  challenge  the  new  stars  of 
the  woods,  the  Moccasin  Flowers.  These  were  among  the  earliest 
foreign  Orchids  introduced  into  England,  and  whether  the  glorious 
Cypripedium  sjjectabile  with  white  lips  tinged  with  pink,  or  the 
yellow  pubesceus  was  first,  we  do  not  know,  but  the  pink  acaule 
was  sent  by  John  Bartram  to  Collinson,  bloomed  in  1788,  and  was 
figured  from  that  plant  by  Catesby.  {The^  pubesceiin  attains  great 
age,  one  plant  shown  having  the  scars  of  twenty -seven  years, — 
first  bloomed  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  Grerard  figured  the 
English  species  three  hundred  years  ago) . 

With  these  aristocrats  of  the  plant  world,  the  humbler  Jack-iu- 
the-Pulpit  and  Solomon's  Seals  are  marching  along,  and  the 
curious  dark  cinnamon  blossoms  of  the  Papaw  are  stiffly  set  on 
their  angular  stems.  When  May- Apples  bloom,  the  high-water 
mark  of  spring  is  reached,  and  late  in  May  the  drooping  white 
racemes  of  Locust  mark  the  approach  of  summer.  A  true  plant 
shrine  is  that  corner  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris,  where  the 
Jftrst  locust  ever  seen  in  the  Old  World  bravely  holds  its  own, 
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though  planted  in  1636.  Following  the  Locust  are  the  green  and 
orange  cups  of  the  Tulip  Tree,  the  Virginia  Lily  Tree  of  early 
explorers. 

Then  comes  the  great  glory  of  our  Appalachian  hillsides,  the 
Kalznia  or  Mountain  Laurel,  found  nowhere  in  the  world  but  in 
Eastern  North  America.  In  his  garden  at  Upsala  we  can  fancy 
Linnaeus  watching  the  growth  of  the  American  plants  brought  by 
his  returned  student,  Peter  Kalm,  and  listening  to  the  tales  of  the 
vast  thickets  of  the  shrub  he  named  after  his  student.  While 
Laurel  crowns  the  hills  Pentstemons  are  nodding  on  banks,  and 
everywhere  Roses  shedding  their  petals,  reminding  us  that  spring 
has  passed : 

"  AUb  that  Spring  should  yanish  with  the  Rote !  *' 

Other  plants  of  that  race  appear  throughout  the  summer,  but 
except  the  Swamp  Rose,  they  are  not  tnie  roses  of  bank  and  field. 

Summer  brings  the  Sweet  Bay,  the  plant  of  long  coastal  range, 
ancient  history  and  many  memories  of  Raleigh's  Virginia  expetli- 
tion,  of  Cotton  Mather,  and  of  the  French  Botanist  Magnol,  after 
whom  it  is  named.  The  fragrant  white  Azalea  of  Craddoek's 
pages  is  passing  now,  and  swampy  meadows  are  tinted  with  the 
pale  pink  of  Pogonia,  the  deeper  pink  of  Calopogon,  and  the 
stately  spikes  of  purple  and  white  Habenarias.  Our  American 
Calopogon  was  the  first  Orchid  figured  in  Curtis'  Botanical  Maga- 
zine   (in  1790)  and  no  plant  will  better  repay  microscopic  study. 

When  Catalpas  bloom  and  Chestnut  tassels  powder  the  woods 
with  gold,  the  "Midsummer  j)omps"  of  Arnold  have  come,  and 
the  Appalachian  Woods  are  in  full  panoply,  marshalling  their 
stateliest  flower,  the  great  Rhododendron.  It  ranges  from  Berk- 
shire to  Georgia,  has  relatives  on  the  Alps,  the  Pacific  coast, 
Eastern  Asia  and  the  Himalayas,  but  the  Mountain  Rhododendron 
belongs  to  Pennsylvania  by  priority  of  discovery  and  description. 

In  1 784  John  Bartram  made  a  journey  up  the  Schuylkill  beyond 
the  Blue  Mountains,  and  at  some  point  near  where  Reading  now 
stands  found  a  plant  whose  seeds  he  sent  to  Collinson,  packet 
No.  102,  with  a  description  that  must  have  been  somewhat  enthu- 
siastic, for  ever  after  Collinson  spoke  of  it  as  ''  that  Noble  Laurel 
thee  discovered  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains,"  and   said   "this 
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seems  to  be  the  most  elegant  tree  discovered  in  your  province." 
For  several  years  hopes  and  fears  rose  and  fell  over  specimens  of 
this  plant  sent  to  Collinson  and  Lord  Petre.  For  several  years 
there  was  only  wonder  and  admiration  for  the  ''  noble  Laurel  *' 
that  grew,  but  would  not  bloom,  and  until  it  bloomed  the  botanists 
could  not  name  it,  so  from  descriptions  of  its  rose-colored  flowers 
it  was  called  the  "Rock-rose  of  Pennsylvania."  In  1739  Mr. 
Hamilton  sent  over  blossoms  of  the  plant,  which  enabled  the 
botanists  to  classify  it,  as  the  Rhododendron  maximum  (the  Great 
Rose-tree).  Prior  to  this  discovery  the  low  Alpine  forms  had  the 
prefix  "  chamae"  (Ground  Rose-tree)  attached.  Within  the  next 
two  years  the  Pontic  and  Siberian  Rhododendrons  were  received 
by  Collinson,  but  not  until  after  the  maxhuum  was  well  known  to 
coUectore  of  that  period.*  Hosts  of  lovely  small  blooms  carpet 
the  ground — Wintergreen,  Veronica,  Hop  Clovers — but  in  July  the 
meadow  flowers  draw  us  to  feathery  phunes  of  Meadow  Rue, 
the  golden  disks  of  Rudbeckia,  and  the  splendid  bells  of  Turk's 
Cap  Lily,  close  cousin  of  the  "Lily  of  the  Field"  of  Palestine. 
A  fascinating  study  can  be  made  of  their  habit  of  inflorescence, 
the  pendulous  buds  responsive  to  but  not  disturbed  by  every 
breeze ;  the  slow  movement  of  the  peduncle  as  the  flower 
expands  ;  the  gradual  upward  movement  of  the  pistil,  until  within 
ten  days  from  the  opening  of  the  flower  the  capsule  has  passed 
through  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees,  and  placed 
itself  in  a  position  of  safety,  its  now  rigid  peduncle  turned  slightly 
in  towards  the  stem. 

In  sultiy  August  the  deep  rose  of  the  Swamp  Mallow  enriches 
every  swamp  where  it  blooms,  and  pink  is  everywhere  rampant, 
from  the  Milkweed  along  streams  to  the  damp  fields  where  great 
tufts  of  Joe-Pye  Weed  hold  sway,  and  thickets  lovely  with  Mea- 
dow Sweet  are  reached  through  beds  where  Deer  Grass  opens  its 
curious  stamens,  and  pink  Gerardia  bells  hang  for  a  day,  all  these 
intermixed  with  the  ivory  balls  of  Button  Bush,  this  plant  having 
the  odd  distinction  of  being  the  last  plant  noted  by  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland,  as  they  embarked  at  Wilmington  for  France  in  1814. 

While  all  these  swamp  friends  are  hastening  by,  in  dry  fence 
comers  we  find  White  Spurge,  insignificant  cousin  of  the  splendid 

*  Address  on  Bi-centenniftl  of  John  Bartram's  birtb,  before  Peons jlTanla  Htstor- 
Ical  Society,  Philadelpbia,  March  23, 1899. 
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Poinsettia,  in   Oak  woods  the  delicate  fringed  bells  of  stany 

Campion  nodding  above  ghastly  Indian   Pipes,  the  still  whiter 

Amanita,  and  in  odd  nooks  the  ecru  and  tan  Chantarelle  lifts  its 

trumpet ;  and  with  all  of  these,  the  loveliest  of  the  Figworts, 

yellow  Gerardia,  named  after  our  old  friend  the  Herbalist,  whose 

portrait  painted  three  hundred  years  ago,  shows  him  proudly 

holding  a  sprig  of  the  latest  floral  novelty,  the  American  Potato ! 

Just  as  the  procession  seems  to  have  reached  a  sameness  of 

sound  and  color,  there  come  in  August  new  and  stirring  notes, 

the  splendid  blues  and  scarlets  of  Jjobelias,  the  purple  and  gold 

of  the  great  army  of  Compositw,  the  scarlet  spikes  of  the  Cardinal 

Flower  heralding  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

•  

*^  Hail  and  farewell,  prince,  prelate  of  the  Augoft  wildernest. 

That  in  the  dell  hearest  a  mats  laid  for  the  soul  of  •ummer  by  the  birds." 

(Griswold  Dichtbs,  **  A  Floral  Calendar.") 

Enter  Autumn  with  forces  thickly  massed  ;  the  white  of  Wood 
Asters,  the  lavender  of  Swamp  Asters,  the  deep  purple  of  the 
New  England  Asters  in  fields,  great  clumps  of  white  Boneset 
close  to  the  rose-purple  Vemonia — an  enchanting  combination  of 
color — and  high  above  all  the  pale  gold  of  giant  Sunflowers,  while 
(Tolden-rod  has  marched  witli  all  of  these  and  earlier  blooms. 
In  September  we  find  the  Turtle-head  and  the  Closed  Gentian  with 
its  metallic  lustre  shining  by  blanched  Dicksonias.  The  trees  now 
monopolize  crimson  and  gold,  as  the  Fringed  Gentian  opens  its 
eyes ;  and  as  leaves  crisp,  the  belated  golden  filaments  of  Witch 
Hazel  stream  forth. 

Then  the  noiseless  feathered  seeds  of  Clematis  and  Milkweed 
flutter  through  the  air,  the  color  fades  from  Maple  and  Oak.  Now 
comes  the  stillness  of  the  "beautiful  Summer  of  All  Saints," 
then  the  ''volleying  rain;"  the  leaf  falls,  the  procession  has 
passed ! 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  February  3,  1900. 

An  adjourned  meetinjy  of  the  Society  was  holden  today  at  eleven 
o'clock,  the  Pi'esident  in  the  chair. 

Charles  E.  Richardson  read  his  Annual  Report  as  Treasurer, 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  Finance  Committee.  The  report 
was  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

The  President  reported  to  the  Society  the  disposition,  stated  in 
the  following  letter  from  the  President  of  Harvard  University, 
made  by  the  Corporation,  of  the  Stickney  Fund,  which  was  held 
by  this  Society  for  thirty  years,  and,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of 
the  indenture  between  the  Society  and  Mr.  Stickney,  was  paid 
over  to  Harvai"d  Univereity  on  the  first  day  of  February,  1899. 


H AR V AKl)    V N IV  ERS ITY  , 

Cambridge,  January  9,   1900. 

Dkar  Mr.  Appleton  : 

I  wish  to  report  to  you  at  once  that  the  Josiah  Stickney  Fund 
of  $12,000,  which  was  for. thirty  years  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  was  yesterday  tissigned  by 
the  Corporation  to  the  support  of  a  course  to  be  given  at  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Landscape  Architecture,  Mr. 
Frederick  L.  Olmsted,  Jr.,  is  to  be  the  Lecturer,  and  he  will  have 
an  assistant,  Mr.  Shurtletf  of  the  Olmsted  oflfice.  Of  course  only 
the  income  of  the  vStickney  Fund  will  be  used.  I  am  sure  you 
will  find  this  appli(?ation  of  the  fund  highly  appropriate. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  W.  Eliot. 

(ten era L  Francis  H.  Appleton. 
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The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  as  members  of  the  Society,  were  on  ballot 
duly  elected : 

Robert  Melrose  Gray,  of  North  Eastou. 
Francis  L.  IIigginson,  of  Boston. 
Thomas  Howden,  of  Whitinsville. 
Joshua  Lawson,  of  Brookline. 
John  C.  Phillips,  of  North  Beverly. 
Peter  B.  Robb,  of  Whitinsville. 
Miss  Mary  Rodman,  of  Concord. 
Lawrence  Tucker,  of  Boston. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  March  3. 


MEETING  FOR  LECTURE  AND  DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  February  10,  1900. 

A  meeting  for  Lecture   and   Discussion  was  holden  today  at 
■eleven  o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the  chair. 
The  following  illustrated  lecture  was  delivered  : 


Gardens,  Fields,  and  Wilds  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

iBy  John  K.  M.  L.  Farqdhar,  Boston. 

The  trans-Pacific  tourist  who  spends  only  a  few  hours  at 
Honolulu,  while  a  steamer  is  discharging  and  receiving  passengers 
and  cargo,  can  get  little  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Approaching  Honolulu  one  sees  the  blue  outlines  of 
•extinct  volcanoes,  and,  drawing  nearer,  the  sun  reveals  baiTcn 
mountains  of  crumbling  lava,  with  occasional  patches  or  fissures 
of  vegetation.  It  is  not  until  one  actually  travels  among  these 
volcanic  masses  that  any  conception  of  the  maiTcIlous  fertility  of 
the  vallevs  which  intersect  them  is  had. 

Formerly  many  of  these  mountains  wei-e  covered  with  timber, 
chiefly  sandalwood,  the  sale  of  which  formed  a  source  of  revenue 
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to  the  kings  of  the  islands  until  it  became  exhausted.  The  Bureau 
of  Agriculture  is  now  making  efforts  to  replant  them.  Certain 
varieties  of  eucalyptus  and  acacia  have  been  found  most  success- 
ful. The  Algaroba,  which  was  introduced  about  thirty  years  ago, 
is  of  great  value  for  planting  on  arid  lands,  and  on  Oahu  we  find 
more  of  this  tree  than  of  all  others  combined.  Its  delicate  pin- 
nate foliage  is  always  green,  and  in  periods  of  extreme  drought 
furnishes  excellent  fodder  for  cattle  and  horses,  while  its  sweet 
seed-pods,  which  resemble  wax-podded  string  beans,  and  have  the 
flavor  of  St.  John's  bread,  may  be  ground,  and  the  flour  made 
into  wholesome  bread  for  man. 

The  best  shade  tree  in  the  vicinity  of  Honolulu  is  the  monkey- 
pod,  Albizzia  bicolor ;  a  tree  of  very  dense  and  spreading  habit 
and  bearing  beautiful  purplish  lilac  flowers,  which  remind  one  of 
giant  Sweet  Sultans.  The  tamarind  thrives  here,  attaining  a 
greater  height  than  the  monkey-pod,  and  although  the  foliage  is 
much  finer,  it  is  dense  and  gives  ample  shade.  Splendid  speci- 
mens of  banyan  are  also  met  with,  one  of  the  best  being  in  the 
grounds  of  the  late  Princes  Kaiulani,  and  nearly  overgrowing  her 
beautiful  residence. 

There  are  several  trees  bearing  remarkably  showy  flowers ; 
among  them  Ccesalpim'a  regia  becomes  when  in  bloom  a  mass  of 
flaming  scarlet;  Coesalpinia  sepiaria  bears  large  deep  yellow 
blossoms,  and  Cassia  fistula^  commonly  called  Golden  Shower, 
bears  enormous  golden  yellow  flower  clusters.  The  seed  pods  of 
these  trees  are  usualy  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  length. 

The  Royal  palm,  Oreodoxa  regia^  is  employed  to  line  avenues. 
It  grows  about  two-thirds  as  high  as  the  cocoa  nut,  the  trunk  being 
perfectly  perpendicular,  while  that  of  the  cocoa  nut  is  always  bent. 
The  Date  palm  is  similarly  used  and  affords  more  shade;  an 
objection  to  it  is  the  fact  that  the  fruit  when  ripe  drops  freely  and 
litters  the  roadways.  A  tree  photographed  near  Honolulu  had 
eight  clusters  of  fruit,  each  of  which  would  have  filled  a  half  a 
bushel  measure  or  more.  The  dates  are  of  fair  quality,  but  as  the 
climate  suits  them,  the  finest  sorts  should  be  introduced. 

Caryota  urens  known  as  the  Wine  or  Fish-tail  palm  is  exten- 
sively employed  for  landscape  decoration.  The  specimens  seen 
are  usually  about  thirty  feet  in  height,  generally  bearing  two  or 
more  bunches  of  fruit.     The  erect,  bipinnate  leaves  of  this  palm 
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are  of  light  and  graceful  appearance,  and  form  a  pleasing  contrast 
with  the  heavier  foliage  of  other  tall  sorts.  More  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  varieties  of  palms  are  now  grown  on  the  islands. 

The  little  Otaheite  orange,  which  is  now  seen  here  in  pots  in 
florists'  windows  attains  in  Oahu  a  height  of  forty  feet  and  bears 
abundantly.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  citrus  fruits  luxuriate 
on  the  islands,  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  lemons 
and  oranges  are  annually  imported  from  California.  Delicious 
figs,  much  superior  to  those  sold  in  California,  are  sold  by  native 
children  on  the  roadsides  at  five  cents  a  dozen.  Bananas  may  be 
grown  on  all  the  islands.  In  the  vicinity  of  Hilo  they  do  particu- 
larly well,  and  there  irrigation  is  unnecessary.  Unfortunately  the 
varieties  grown  are  not  the  best  for  market  or  export.  The  mag- 
nificent yellow  bananas  which  are  brought  to  Boston  from  Golden 
Yale  and  other  plantations  in  Jamaica  are  much  superior.  The 
best  Jamaica  variety  of  Musa  sapientum  should  replace  the  small 
M.  Cavendishii^  now  grown.  The  islands  would  then  be  able  to 
supply  cities  west  of  Chicago  with  such  fruit  as  is  received  on  the 
east  coast  from  the  West  Indies,  the  distance  by  sea  being  about 
the  same. 

Cocoa  nuts  may  be  grown  on  any  of  the  islands  near  the  coast ; 
they  receive  little  attention  however.  The  only  extensive  grove 
seen  was  near  Waikiki  in  Oahu. 

Guavas  grow  wild  in  all  the  islands,  from  the  sea  level  to  an 
altitude  of  about  three  thousand  feet.  They  are  chiefly  useful  (or 
preserves.  The  ground  cherry  is  found  in  abundance  within  the 
same  limits,  and  at  about  two  thousand  feet  a  red  raspbeny 
(^Rubtis  Hawaiiensis) ^  of  rather  insipid  flavor,  bears  profusely. 
Strawberries  and  raspberries  have  been  introduced  and  yield  fruit 
the  year  around  at  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  feet 
elevation. 

The  Papaw  (Carica  Fajxiya)  is  a  very  singular  fruit,  borne  on 
a  tree  somewhat  resembling  the  castor-oil  plant.  The  fruit  is  very 
rich  in  sugar  and  is  used  to  feed  chickens  and  pigs.  It  contains 
a  milky  juice  which  has  the  property  of  rendering  tough  meat  or 
fish  quite  tender.  Sometimes  a  piece  of  the  fruit  is  boiled  with 
tough  chickens,  making  them  tender  and  easily  digested.  Fresh 
meats  and  fish  are  similarly  improved  by  being  wrapped  in  the 
leaves  of  the  papaw  for  a  few  hours,  and  the  natives  make  this  a 
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practice.  The  leaves  of  Draccena  hi  tea  ^  which  is  indigenous,  take 
the  place  of  wrapping  paper  in  the  markets.  In  broiling  fish  the 
natives  invariably  place  it  between  two  of  these  leaves  for  the 
pleasant  flavor  which  they  impart.  Formerly  the  natives  made  a 
distilled  liquor  from  the  roots  of  this  Dracaena ;  of  recent  years 
its  manufacture  has  been  prohibited  by  law  and  the  natives  who 
were  addicted  to  its  use  now  take  gin  instead,  with  which  it  was 
almost  identical  in  flavor  and  appearance. 

The  success  of  the  sugar  planter  has  been  detrimental  to  the 
development  of  other  lines  of  agricultural  industry.  One  finds  on 
the  islands,  century  plants  with  leaves  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
height,  yet  the  Sisal  plant,  which  is  a  variety  of  the  century 
plant,  is  not  grown.  Cocoa,  olives,  mangos,  limes,  lemons, 
oranges,  tigs,  and  finer  grapes  should  become  profitable  crops  for 
mountain  slopes  and  other  lands  not  adapted  to  sugar  cultivation. 
Progress  ifi  this  direction  can  hardly  be  made,  however,  until 
better  varieties  of  these  fruits  shall  have  been  introduced.  Most 
of  the  improved  sorts  needed  could  be  obtained  in  Jamaica.  When 
it  is  learned,  however,  that  the  sugar  plantations  have  yielded  as 
high  as  sixty  tons  of  cane  per  acre,  giving  when  crushed  twelve 
tons  of  sugar,  or  more  than  double  the  average  crop  on  the  West 
Indies,  and  making  possible  annual  dividends  of  from  fifty  to 
seventy -five  per  cent,  it  is  not  surprising  that  other  branches  of 
agriculture  have  been  overlooked. 

The  most  productive  sugar  plantations  of  Oahu  are  reclaimed 
arid  lands  composed  chiefly  of  pulverized  lava,  which  were  more  or 
less  occupied  with  Opuntia  truncatftni.  Dense  masses  of  this 
cactus  are  to  be  met  with,  each  mass  extending  over  several  acres 
and  attaining  a  height  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet.  The 
Opuntias  on  the  dry  lands  and  the  tree  ferns  in  the  moist  regions 
have  been  valuable  agents  in  the  fomiation  of  loam  deposits. 

On  the  l)eaches  of  Oahu,  the  loose  sands  are  frequently  covered 

with  the  ivy  like  foliage  and  brilliant  rosy  red  blossoms  of  Ijfomfea 

Turpethnm  ;  a  little  farther  back  may  l)e  seen  Aryemone  grandi- 

ftora^  Ipomi^a  Batatan  and  /.  hixuhina^  the  last  having  beautiful 

light  blue  flowers  of  large  size. I 

Laniana  hyhrida  and  Acacia  Arahica  have  become  troublesome, 
weedy  shrubs.     Hundreds  of  aci*es  are  invested  with  these  pests; 
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the  vast  crater  of  the  extinct  volcano,  Punch  Bowl,  overlooking 
Honolulu,  is  completely  overrun  by  them. 

Many  beautiful  wild  shnibs  are  to  l)e  seen  on  the  mountain 
slopes  or  in  protected  valleys,  among  which  may  l)e  mentioned 
Sesbania  tomentosa^  Oosisypium  tomentosum^  HishinniH  Amotti- 
anus,  H.  tilioA^eua  and  //.   Yonngianns, 

An  enterprising  Greek  fruit  dealer  named  Camarinus  introduced 
the  Smooth  Cayenne  pineapple,  intending  to  grow  it  for  export. 
He  sold  his  first  crop  in  Honolulu  for  seventy-five  cents  apiece. 
He  enlai^ed  his  plantation  and  in  addition  to  supplying  the  home 
market  now  does  a  profitable  export  business. 

The  food  of  the  natives  from  their  earliest  history  has  consisted 
chiefly  of  fish  .  and  poi.  Foi  is  made  from  the  root  and  lower 
part  of  the  stem  of  the  Caladhtni  etfcttlenttiin  or  taro,  which  is 
l)oileil  for  half  an  hour,  then  placed  in  a  wooden  trough  and 
jK)unded  to  a  fine  paste  with  a  stone  pestle.  It  is  interesting  to 
watch  the  operation  of  i)oi-poundijig.  The  operator  holds  the 
])e8tle  in  one  hand,  while  the  other  is  immersed  in  a  pail  of  water 
at  his  side.  After  each  stroke  the  base  of  the  pestle  is  sla})ped 
with  the  wet  hand,  the  moisture  thus  applied  preventing  the  poi 
from  sticking  to  it.  Poi  is  of  bluish  ap])earance  and  tastes  some- 
what like  apple  sauce,  although  devoid  of  sweetness.  The  natives 
prefer  it  when  somewhat  fermented.  Taro  is  a  profitable  crop, 
yielding  usually  about  three  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  It  requires 
partially  submerge<l  land. 

Large  tracts  of  swamp  land  to  the  south  of  Honolulu  have  been 
improved  by  the  Chinese  and  are  now  flourishing  rice  fields ;  while 
the  deeper  mud  holes  have  been  planted  with  the  pink  lotus, 
Nelumhiitm  Hj}<*rioitnnt,  the  thick  starchy  roots  of  which  they  eat. 

The  vegetables  found  in  the  markets  are  mostly  grown  by  the 
Chinese,  and  there  are  offered  soja  beans,  Chinese  cabbages 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  a  vegetable  that  should  be  grown  in 
the  States),  and  oriental  ciicum1)ers  and  gourds,  side  by  side  with 
almost  all  the  vegetables  found  in  markets  here,  for  even  potatoes 
and  com  may  be  grown  at  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  Four-fifths  of  the  arable  land  of  the  islands 
is  situated  on  Hawaii,  and  this  island  when  encircled  by  the  rail- 
way now  in  progress  of  building,  and  its  harbor  at  Ililo  improved, 
cannot  fail  to  become  of  great  importance. 
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Its  lofty  volcanoes  pierce  the  clouds,  causing  ample  rainfall  and 
producing  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  In  the  Olaa  district, 
famous  for  its  fine  coJQfee,  are  found  tree  ferns  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  in  height,  with  fronds  fifteen  feet  in  length  and  five  feet  broad. 
In  fact,  the  tree  ferns  have  made  the  coffee  land,  which  is  rich 
fern  peat ;  the  planter  in  clearing  it  usually  saves  their  trunks  to 
form  sidewalks  and  paths.  The  roadsides  of  the  Olaa  district  are 
often  lined  with  beautiful  varieties  of  Coleus  and  Brugmansia 
which  have  become  wild. 

Nephrolepia  exaUata  and  several  varieties  of  Davallia  and 
(irleichenia  form  most  of  the  undergrowth  in  the  district  between 
Hilo  and  Kilauea,  while  the  forest  comprises  Pandantis  tUiluf^ 
varieties  of  Alsophila,  Cibotium  and  Dicksonia.  Where  trees 
occur  they  are  usually  invested  with  Asplenium  nitidum^  Smilax 
Sandvncensia  or  Freycinetia  arborea^  the  last  quickly  choking  them 
and  causing  their  decay.  A  tree  covered  with  Freycinetia  is,  how- 
ever, a  most  beautiful  object,  the  green  foliage  and  crimson  bracts 
being  very  striking  in  appearance. 

Higher  up  there  are  vast  forests  of  the  beautiful  crimson 
flowered  Lehua  trees  (Metroaideros  polymorpha).  Olaa  should 
become  a  centre  for  the  raising  of  Easter  lily  bulbs.  The  even 
climate,  with  its  copious  rainfall  and  a  soil  composed  of  fern  peat 
overlying  porous  lava  and  affording  the  most  ample  natural  drain- 
age, gives  most  favorable  conditions  for  their  growth.  Then  as 
the  seasons  are  practically  obliterated  here,  the  cultivator  may 
plant  and  arrange  for  a  crop  of  mature  bulbs  in  any  month  of  the 
year  he  may  desire.  There  would  not  be  as  much  danger  of  blight 
here  as  in  Bermuda.  A  trial  lot  has  already  been  planted  and 
most  encouraging  reports  of  their  success  have  been  received. 

As  already  stated  many  handsome  varieties  of  hibiscus  are 
indigenous  to  the  islands,  and  among  the  most  beautiful  features 
of  Honolulu  are  its  magnificent  hedges  of  Hibiscus  Roaa-sinensis, 
Another  beautiful  hedge  plant  is  the  Phyllanthus  tricolor.  Imag- 
ine one  of  the  l>eautiful  privet  hedges  in  Newport  suddenly 
changed  to  a  ix)8y  lilac  color,  and  some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  a 
Phyllanthus  hedge  may  be  had. 

A  very  effective  lawn  bush  is  the  so-called  yellow  oleander 
(The  vet  la  nereifolia)^  with  clear  yellow  trumpet-shaped  flowers. 
The  pink  oleander  here  attains  a  height  of  thirty  feet  and  produces 
flowers  as  large  as  hybrid  roses. 
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Flowers  are  seldom  made  into  bouquets,  as  in  the  States ;  the 
natives  string  them  in  wreaths  or  leis,  which  are  worn  around 
the  hat,  over  the  shoulders,  or  about  the  waist.  Carnations, 
yellow  ginger,  Plumeria  bicolor^  the  scarlet  seeds  of  the  screw- 
pine  and  the  crimson  Lehua  blossoms  are  thus  employed.  Among 
the  natives  a  beautiful  custom  exists  which  it  is  hoped  will  not 
soon  die  out.  When  a  person  is  about  to  make  a  journey,  friends 
bring  and  present  each  two  leis,  both  of  which  are  accepted  and 
worn  until  the  train  or  boat  starts,  when  one  is  returned  with  the 
last  ^^  aloha"  (farewell)  to  the  giver,  and  the  other  retained,  thus 
providing  a  souvenir  for  each. 


MEETING   FOR  LECTURE   AND   DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  February  17,  1900. 

A  meeting  for  Lecture  and  Discussion  was  holden  today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  Vice-President  Benjamin  P.  Ware  presiding. 
The  following  lecture  was  delivered : 

The  Future  Outlook  for  the  Fruit  Grower. 

By  S.  D.  WiLLABD,  G«DeTa,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Willard  prefaced  his  lecture  by  saying  that  he  was  fearful 
lest  his  audience  should  be  disappointed.  It  is  not  always  the 
simply  practical  man  who  is  best  able  to  put  his  thoughts  into 
words  to  the  highest  advantage  of  his  hearers.  Much  of  the 
inspiration  in  regard  to  fruit  growing  has  been  derived  from 
Massachusetts.  Plum  growing  has  been  a  feature  in  his  life 
work ;  hence  there  may  be  varieties  in  regard  to  which  he  is  better 
informed  than  others. 

Amid  the  various  industries  that  engage  the  attention  of  men 
in  connection  with  soil  tillage  there  is  none  that  has  been  so 
neglected  and  yet  that  possesses  the  same  attractions  as  fruit 
culture.  A  few  whose  enthusiastic  love  for  the  work  has  been 
marked  with  success,  have  been  the  exceptions,  while  the  indiffer- 
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enoe  of  the  masses  to  the  application  of  such  intellig^it  business 
principles  as  are  demanded  in  the  prosecution  of  other  undertak- 
ings, resulting  in  failure,  has  caused  others  whose  capital  might 
have  found  profitable  investment  and  affoixled  a  healthy  and 
pleasant  employment  to  hundreds  of  the  best  young  men  of  our 
country,  to  take  up  their  life  work  in  the  mercantile  house  or  in 
the  already  overcrowded  professions,  all  so  exacting  in  their 
requirements  that  the  limit  of  human  endurance  is  reached  at  an 
early  age  by  thousands  who  go  to  premature  graves.  And  yet 
the  procession  is  swelling,  with  no  inclination  to  utilize  the  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  waste  lands  that  may  be  had  at  a  price  that 
makes  them  the  cheapest  investment  of  the  times.  Our  object  is 
to  awaken  a  new  and  deeper  interest  in  an  occupation  ennobling 
and  elevating  in  its  natui-e,  contributing  to  health  and  long  life  in 
mankind,  while  assuring  profitable  returns  to  all  willing  to  devote 
their  energies  to  an  intelligent  effort  to  secure  honest  livings  and 
pleasant  homes  free  from  the  excitement  and  unnatural  conditions 
that  attach  themselves  to  other  spheres  of  life. 

Within  the  memorv  of  most  of  us  the  advice  of  one  whose 
opportunities  for  obsers'ation  had  been  of  so  wide  a  range  as  to 
inspire  resi)eot  for  his  sayings,  was  "  Young  man  go  west." 
Were  he  living  and  one  of  this  audience  today,  I  imagine  with  the 
same  prophetic  visions  he  would  say  ''  Lay  hold  of  and  put  to  a 
practical  use  some  of  these  cheap  lands  that  may  be  foimd 
between  the  lakes  and  the  ocean,  especially  adapted  for  products 
that  cannot  be  grown  as  well  elsewhei'e,  which  are  in  growing 
demand  at  home  and  abroad,  and  are  required  to  meet  the  wants 
of  a  rapidly  increasing  population." 

I  offer  to  you  my  congratulations,  and  the  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
verse my  thanks,  that  our  homes  are  amid  such  environments^ 
calculated  to  develop  the  best  there  is  in  man,  and  as  we  are  here 
assembled  let  us  not  underestimate  our  opportunities  or  ignore 
the  res jx)nsibili ties  we  owe  to  the  generation  that  is  to  follow,  in 
our  efforts  so  to  shai)e  public  sentiment  that  our  life  work  shaU 
be  for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

A  few  days  ago  there  were  assembled  in  the  city  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  for  a  two  days'  meeting  the  largest  body  of  fruit  growers 
that  ever  met  in  the  Empire  State,  to  discuss  questions  pertaining 
to  their  interests,  and  determine  on  what  lines  their  future  work 
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should  be  prosecuted.  It  was  estimated  that  from  five  to  six 
hundred  were  in  attendance,  and  the  greatest  interest  was  mani* 
fested  from  start  to  finish.  How  great  the  contrast  as  compared 
with  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  same  body  in  convention  assem- 
bled  would  rarely  open  with  an  attendance  of  more  than  twenty - 
five  or  fifty.  At  that  time  the  society  could  not  be  maintained 
jfrom  the  membership  fees  and  annually  required  liberal  contribu- 
tions from  .the  late  president  and  members  to  pay  for  the  work  of 
the  secretary  and  the  publication  of  its  proceedings. 

Those  were  indeed  dark  days  in  the  history  of  the  Western 
New  York  Fruit  Growers*  Society,  whose  members  were  doing 
better  work  than  they  supposed,  and  an  interest  was  awakened, 
and  an  inspiration  received  from  a  similar  work  in  your  own 
State  on  the  same  lines,  which  has  l)een  the  basis  of  the  develop- 
ment of  an  industry  today  paramount  to  any  other  in  the  Empire 
State.  The  names  of  Wilder  and  Barry  will  ever  live  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  fruit-growing  interests  of  the  United  States,  and 
held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  its  advocates.  Reference  has 
been  purix)sely  made  to  years  of  persistent  effort  upon  the  part 
of  those  whose  farsightedness  enabled  them  to  forecast  the 
future.     "  They  lived  in  advance  of  their  generation." 

But  what  of  the  future?  There  is  certainly  a  meaning  in  the 
situation  as  found  today  in  the  ra[)idly  growing  interest  in  our 
favorite  work,  not  yet,  however,  commensurate  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times  in  which  we  are  living.  The  day  is  not  distant  when  a 
higher  appreciation  will  be  placed  upon  our  orchard  interests  and 
their  value  intensified  more  thoroughly  than  the  most  optimistic 
can  imagine.  The  era  of  pro8j)erity  upon  which  we  have  just 
entered  and  which  has  enhanced  values  of  everything  manufac- 
tured, has  not  yet  reached  the  tiller  of  the  soil  to  any  marked 
extent,  but  sutticieutly  to  afford  encouragement  and  to  warrant 
the  assumption  that  better  days  are  at  hand  for  the  fruit  grower 
in  the  various  branches  of  his  work.  This  possibly  may  not  be 
so  marked  as  in  other  business  interests,  for  the  reason  that 
during  the  period  of  business  depression  from  which  we  have  but 
so  recently  emerged,  the  prices  of  all  fruit  products  were  better 
maintained  than  was  anything  else  sold.  I  find  from  consulting 
my  sales  book  back  thn)ugh  a  j^eriod  of  ten  years,  that  the  aver- 
age prices,  while  less  than  during  the  same  jjeriod  previous,  were 
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yet  satisfactory  aud  afforded  a  profit.  Indeed  I  know  of  no 
orchard  men  who  were  forced  into  bankruptcy  or  sold  out  under 
foreclosure. 

The  prices  of  apples  have  been  steadily  advancing  until  for 
several  winters  they  have  been  held  so  high  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  masses,  and  good  number  one  apples  are  really  a 
luxury  today.  They  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world  as 
green  fruit,  canned,  and  evaporated,  while  the  skins  and  cores 
are  converted  into  wines  and  jelly,  so  that  nothing  is  lost  or 
wasted.  A  few  years  i^o  our  surplus  of  this  fruit  was  marketed 
in  the  British  Isles,  while  today  the  German  States  and  Russia 
are  calling  loudly  for  them,  with  the  probability  that  our  newly 
acquired  possessions,  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  will  soon 
be  numbered  among  the  consumers  of  this  king  of  all  fruits. 
From  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  barrels  of  apples  of  the  last 
year's  crop  found  *  their  way  into  Russia.  Seven  counties  in 
Western  New  York  are  said  to  have  received  from  their  apple 
crop  not  far  from  $5,000,000  the  past  season,  while  at  the  same 
time  receiving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  their  pears, 
plums,  peaches,  quinces,  cherries,  apricots,  and  small  fruits.  Is 
not  the  outlook  full  of  encouragement  to  the  orchard  man  as  well 
as  to  the  land  owner  who  may  have  found  his  work  unsatisfactory 
in  fighting  competition,  which  will  never  be  less,  from  regions 
unfitted  by  soil  or  climatic  conditions  for  growing  fruits  that  can 
be  produced  no  where  else  as  well  as  in  New  York  or  New  Eng- 
land ?  I  beg  your  serious  consideration  to  this  subject  as  deserv- 
ing more  thought  and  careful  study  than  has  usually  been  given 
it.  There  should  be  an  increase  of  area  for  the  production  of  this 
fruit  on  the  cheap  lands  now  so  abundant  throughout  this  region, 
accompanied  with  greater  intelligence  as  to  varieties  especially 
adapted  to  commercial  work,  and  more  thorough  culture  with  the 
purpose  of  growing  only  that  of  the  most  excellent  quality. 

Where  is  the  man  living  who  thirty  years  ago  would  have  dared 
to  predict  that  before  the  close  of  the  century  single  towns  in  the 
State  of  New  York  would  have  produced  and  found  profitable 
markets  for  cherries  by  the  hundred  tons,  plums,  peaches,  pears, 
and  quinces  in  much  greater  quantities,  apricots  by  hundreds  of 
bushels,  and  small  fruits  to  correspond?  Yet  such  is  the  fact, 
and  the  demand  is  yet  in  advance  of  the  supply.     Is  not  the  out- 
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look  full  of  encouragement  to  the  professional  fruit  grower  who 
is  receiving  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  dollars 
per  acre  net  for  his  crops  ?  A  friend  the  past  season  with  a  thirty 
acre  peach  orchard  sold  his  crop  for  a  little  more  than  seven 
thousand  dollars,  from  two  car  loads  alone  realizing  between  four- 
teen and  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  The  quality  was  superior;  he 
made  the  crop  by  high  culture.  A  large  crop  of  Angouleme 
pears  netted  the  shipper  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  dollars  per 
barrel,  carefully  estimated,  the  fruit  being  packed  in  bushel  boxes 
and  shipped  to  England.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  was 
grown,  packed,  and  handled  on  business  principles.  There  were 
crops  of  plums  that  netted  the  grower  from  three  to  four  hundred 
dollars  per  acre,  and  currants  that  yielded  returns  of  four  hundred 
dollars  per  acre.  Instances  could  be  multiplied  of  like  results, 
and  though  you  may  say  they  are  exceptions,  is  it  not  equally  true 
that  success  is  the  exception  in  every  department  of  life  ?  It  has 
ever  been  so,  and  ever  will  be,  while  intelligent  industry  will  ever 
have  its  reward.  With  the  wheels  of  industry  in  motion  through- 
out the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  our  laud,  offering  constant 
employment  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  desires  work,  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  grower  of  good  fruit  .should  not  share 
in  the  general  prosperity  that  apparently  is  to  In*  a  marked  feature 
of  the  incoming  century.  But  the  successful  fruit  grower  must  be 
full  of  intelligence  as  regards  his  profession  :  and  he  should  keep 
himself  thoroughly  read  up  on  all  the  best  methods  to  be  employed 
in  culture  and  feeding  as  well  as  handling  and  preparing  for 
market,  and  the  wants  of  the  various  markets  sought,  and  last 
but  not  least,  an  acquaintance  with  all  varieties  of  promise  that 
are  being  introduced,  some  of  which  will  certainly  supersede  those 
of  today.  Our  population  is  changing,  and  with  this  comes  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  taste  of  the  piu^ehaser  and  consumer. 
This  feature  I  have  found  very  marked  in  varieties  of  plums  that  I 
have  been  growing ;  varieties  that  are  strongest  in  demand  and 
sell  at  the  top  of  the  market  today,  were  scarcely  known  fifteen 
years  ago.  This  has  necessitated  grafting  over  hundreds  of  trees 
to  newer  sorts.  Quite  too  many  in  making  their  selections  for 
the  contemplated  orchard  seem  to  pick  from  every  page  of  a 
nurseryman's  catalogue  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  a  few 
varieties  of  known  value,  or  seeking  the  advice  of  an  orchardist 
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near  by  whose  exi)erience  and  opportunities  would  make  him  vahi- 
able  counsel.  Oftentimes  a  fruit  of  BU]3erior  excellence  is  of  little 
value  to  the  commercial  grower  because  lacking  in  the  color,  size, 
or  attractive  features  demanded  in  certain  markets.  Color  and 
size  in  nearly  all  fruit  is  at  a  premium,  when  possibly  quality  may 
be  at  a  discount. 

Not  one  of  the  fruits  has  been  growing  in  demand  more  gener- 
ally in  recent  years  than  the  cherry.  California  lias  been  supply- 
ing our  city  fruit  stands  with  a  product  nice  in  appearance  but 
much  inferior  in  quality  to  that  which  can  be  grown  easily  and 
profitably  in  our  own  region.  Should  we  not  endeavor  to  supply 
our  own  market  ?  As  a  rule  the  dark  colored  sweet  cherries  are 
most  sought  after  for  the  trade  of  our  cities.  For  years  the  Black 
Tartarian  was  the  only  sort  grown  for  this  purjx)se,  but  it  is  being 
supplanted  by  the  Windsor,  a  variety  having  its  origin  in  Canada 
and  said  to  be  very  hard^,  exceedingly  productive,  lai^e,  dark 
liver  color,  and  so  good  in  quality  as  to  sharpen  the  appetite  for 
more  when  eaten.  1  have  been  growing  it  in  a  moderate  way  for 
several  years  and  only  wish  I  had  been  wise  enough  to  plant  it 
largely  when  first  introduced.  No  fruit  has  ever  paid  me  better. 
In  1898  the  crop  sold  for  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  in  '99  for 
twelve  cents  per  pound.  It  may  be  included  in  the  list  of  money 
makers  in  all  localities  where  any  sweet  cherry  can  be  grown  with 
success. 

A  few  years  ago  1  had  sent  to  me  from  Oregon  for  test  pur- 
poses a  variety  then  known  -as  the  King.  After  fruiting  it  for 
two  seasons  I  am  iuelined  to  regard  it  as  an  acquisition  and 
worthy  of  a  test  by  all  interested  in  growing  the  cherry.  It  is 
large,  of  good  quality,  in  color  resembling  the  Windsor  but  ripen- 
ing a  trifie  later,  and  productive  beyond  auythiug  in  the  shai)e  of 
a  cherry  I  have  ever  grown.  Its  size  and  fine  ap))earance  should 
make  it  very  desirable  for  market.  I  measured  many  si^ecimens 
that  had  a  circumference  of  from  three  to  three  and  one-half  inches, 
and  referring  to  the  Annual  Horticultural  Re|K)rt  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  find  it  very  highly  commended,  and  reported  as  the  most 
promising  cherry  yet  introduced  there.  As  for  sour  cherries,  1 
know  of  nothing  superior  to  the  Montmorency  and  English 
Morello. 

It  seems  to  be  strongly  in  evidence  that  we  have  little  to  fear  iu 
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the  future  from  the  competition  of  Maryland  and  Delaware  in 
|ieaeh  growinf^:,  while  on  the  other  hand  great  ])n^re88  is  being 
made  in  the  development  of  varieties  of  such  hardiness  in  fruit 
bud  as  to  be  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  and  we  believe  we 
are  justified  in  assuming  that  here  is  a  field  for  the  progressive 
fruit  grower  full  of  promise  that  has  yet  been  scarcely  considered. 

The  very  rapid  increase  of  insect  life  of  an  injurious  character 
has  necessitated  knowledge  in  relation  to  their  life  work  and 
habits  that  years  ago  were  not  required,  and  the  spraying  pump 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  appendage  to  all  well 
regulated  fruit  faims.  Indeed  systematic  spraying  at  proper 
intervals  from  early  spring  until  after  the  fruit  is  well  formed  is 
claimed  as  the  cheapest  insurance  that  can  be  provided  for  nearly 
eveiything  grown.  The  wise  up-to-date  orchardist  finds  it  an 
economical  method  in  making  a  superior  crop,  while  his  careless 
neighbor,  furnishing  a  feeding  ground  for  all  of  the  pests  that 
abound  in  the  vicinity,  produces  a  crop  of  knotty,  worthless  fruit, 
denounces  the  party  to  whom  he  has  consigned  it  for  sale  as  a 
fraud,  and  argues  that  the  business  is  overdone.  This  is  no 
exaggeration  but  is  in  evidence  annually. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  increase  of  the  tent  caterpillar  and 
forest  tree  caterpillar  has  been  quite  phenomenal  over  a  large  part 
of  the  State  where  I  reside,  and,  when  neglected,  thousands  of 
trees  have  been  entirely  stripped  of  their  foliage,  the  growing 
crop  ruined,  and  no  opportunity  given  for  the  .formation  of  fruit 
buds  for  the  next  year.  \J\yon  my  own  grounds  more  than  three 
thousand  nests  of  the  former  were  destroyed  uiKJii  our  apple  trees 
as  soon  as  they  were  formed,  and  the  foliage  was  left  uninjured 
to  perfect  the  buds  for  a  future  crop.  This,  however,  was 
scarcely  done  before  we  discovered  an  innumerable  number  of 
forest  tree  caterpillars  clustered  upon  the  bodies  of  plum,  cheiTy, 
and  peach  trees.  These  were  likewise  destroyed  before  injury  had 
been  done.  But  the  roadside  trees,  trees  on  rented  lands,  and 
neighbors  less  careful,  provided  the  seed  bed  from  which  emanated 
a  crop  that  has  enabled  us  to  destroy  during  our  Winter  trimming 
between  four  and  five  thousand  of  the  little  egg  clusters  or  bands 
that  hatching  in  early  spring  would  funiish  another  army  to  feed 
upon  the  fresh  foliage. 

Our  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations   have  taught 
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US  how  to  contend  successfully  with  most  of  these  insect  foes. 
The  San  Jose  scale,  however,  is  an  exception.  So  minute  as  to 
be  scarcely  discernible  except  by  the  educated  eye,  and  even  then 
often  requiring  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  this  most  dangerous  of 
all  insects  is  spreading  at  a  rate  that  renders  its  extinction  by  no 
means  probable.  It  has  today  a  strong  footing  in  most  of  the 
fruit-growing  States  and  so  far  has  resisted  such  treatment  as  has 
been  effective  in  destroying  or  holding  in  check  most  other  insect 
pests.  If  left  undisturbed  for  a  period  of  five  or  six  years,  the 
infested  tree  or  plant  is  of  little  value  and  should  be  dug  out  and 
burned  upon  the  ground  where  it  stood.  If  not  too  lai^e  to  be 
covered,  fumigation  as  practised  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  may  be 
effective.  An  effort  is  being  made  in  the  legislature  now  in  ses- 
sion at  Albany,  for  the  passage  of  a  law  requiring  all  nurserymen 
in  the  State  to  fumigate  all  trees  or  plants  shipped  into  or  out  of 
the  State,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  most  effective  measure  yet 
suggested  for  the  protection  of  the  planter,  and  I  believe  the  pur- 
chaser fully  justified  in  insisting  that  such  a  certificate  should 
accompany  every  package  of  trees  purchased,  wherever  bought. 

If  time  would  permit,  a  further  discussion  of  this  subject  might 
be  followed  I  believe,  with  interest  to  the  grower  of  all  fruits,  and 
it  is  in  the  line  of  my  topic  '^The  future  outlook  for  the  fruit 
grower."  Indeed  I  believe  I  should  be  recreant  to  the  trust  you 
have  reposed  in  me,  did  I  not  sound  the  word  of  warning,  and  I 
say  beware  of  the  danger  of  introducing  into  your  orchards  this 
most  serious  menace  to  the  fruit  grower's  interests,  the  San  Jos^ 

scale. 

• 

Mr.  Willard  added  that  he  could  not  understand  why  with  all 
the  cheap  reading  matter  so  abundantly  disseminated  so  little  i» 
found  in  our  farm  homes.  It  is  the  first  thing  that  he  looks  for 
in  the  morning,  and  the  last  thing  at  night,  yet  in  many  houses 
there  is  a  dearth  of  it.  lie  recently  visited  one  man  who  has 
one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  land,  nearly  all  orchard,  and  six 
hundred  chickens  but  not  a  particle  of  reading  matter. 

The  land  on  which  our  fruit  orchards  have  hitherto  been  located 
are  high-priced  lands  —  $150  per  acre,  besides  the  cost  of  drain- 
ing, which  brings  it  up  to  8200.  Every  partitde  of  land  must  be 
utilized.     He  planted  a  row  of  Windsor  cherry  trees  alongside  of 
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a  road,  and  told  his  wife  that'  the  revenue  from  these  trees  woul<l 
pay  the  taxes  when  they  were  too  old  to  do  it.  Last  year  they  did 
pay  the  taxes.  His  crop  of  ten  tons  of  Knglish  Morello  cherries 
went  chiefly  to  persons  in  New  York,  who  exj>ressed  the  juice. 

Probably  we  shall  not  have  as  much  comj^etition  from  Delaware 
and  Maryland  as  heretofore.  One  orchard  of  twenty -eight  thou- 
sand trees  was  blotted  out  by  the  San  Jos<f*  scale.  In  Michigan, 
not  far  from  Benton  Harbor,  is  the  best  peach  grower  he  knows 
of.  His  orchard  is  one  himdred  acres  in  extent  and  last  year  the 
crop  sold  for  $35,000.  He  thins  his  fruit  to  six  inches  apart. 
He  begins  spraying  at  this  season  and  follows  it  up. 

In  growing  plums,  Mr.  Willard  advised  to  protect  from  the 
curculio  by  jarring;  he  uses  machines  for  this  purpose.  His 
foreman,  in  the  spring  of  1899,  thought  there  was  no  need  of 
jarring,  for  few  curculios  were  being  found,  but  they  found  great 
numbers  of  forest  caterpillars  feeding  ravenously  and  in  clusters 
on  the  bodies  of  the  trees. 

He  had  known  repeated  instances  where  trees  had  been  dug  up 
and  the  parts  of  roots  left  in  the  ground  had  sent  up  shoots  which 
in  two  years  had  been  covered  with  the  San  Jos^  scale. 

At  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  Japan  Plums,  he  obtained 
several  lots  of  scions  from  California  marked  Botan.  Observing 
what  seemed  to  be  a  difference  among  them,  they  were  grafts 
and  recorded  under  numbers,  one  of  them  as  Number  26.  And 
from  this  trees  were  grown  and  sold  to  Mr.  Heikes,  of  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  who  renamed  the  variety  the  Willard  plum.  Its  chief 
value  was  the  early  ripening  of  its  fruit,  but  it  has  since  been 
superseded  by  the  Red  June,  which  is  earlier  and  in  all  respects 
more  valuable. 

Discussion. 

William  C.  Strong  asked  about  the  President  Wilder  currant. 
Mr.  Willard  said  that  it  had  its  origin  in  Indiana  and  is  said  to 
be  a  seedling  of  the  Versaillaise.  You  may  feed  it  all  you  please 
yet, the  wood  will  be  strong,  and  the  bushes  will  not  break  down, 
which  cannot  be  done  with  Fay's.  The  berries  are  as  large  as 
those  of  the  Cherry  currant  but  the  bunches  are  twice  as  long. 
Cherry  currants  must  be  marketed  as  soon  as  ripe  whereas  the 
President  Wilder  may  be  left  for  a  long  time  on  the  bushes  after 
it  is  ripe.  No  other  will  keep  as  long.  Bushes  four  or  five  years 
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old  yi^ld  from  ten  to  twelve  quartn  of  fruit.     The  first  which  he 
trrew  sold  for  twelve  eents  a  quart  in  Boston  market. 

When  asked  about  the  North  Star  (nuTant  Mr.  Willard  said  he 
would  relegate  it  to  the  North  Pole.  The  Red  Cross  has  fruit  of 
excellent  quality  but  has  failed  to  c^ome  up  to  the  standani  of  a 
market  fruit.  For  family  use  he  (H)nsiders  the  White  Imjierial 
best.     No  white  currant  is  of  value  for  market. 

In  answer  to  a  (juestion  by  William  H.  Spooner  as  to  the 
Pomona  currant  the  lecturer  said  if  you  want  to  get  a  good  crop 
of  the  San  »]os^'  scale  you  can  get  it  on  the  Pomona  currant.  T. 
(i.  Yeomans  of  Walworth,  N.  Y.,  bought  some  of  them  and 
soon  found  them  covered  with  the  San  .Ios<^  scale.  Instead  of 
digging  up  and  burning  them  he  had  them  sprayed  with  one  hun- 
dred jx'r  cent  kerosene  when  they  were  beginning  to  develop. 
In  September  he  found  that  the  bushes  though  not  killed  vrerv 
injured  and  still  loaded  with  the  San  .Jos^»  scale.  Mr.  Willard 
said  that  he  has  all  j)ackages  shipped  marked  with  certificates  of 
insj)ection.  He  recommended  Bulletin  No.  o7  of  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  Kx}K»riment  Station,  on  the  San  Jose  scale  in  Mary- 
land and  remedies  for  its  su[)pression  and  conti*ol,  by  Professor 
W.  (i.  Johnson,  as  the  most  j)ractical  treatise  on  the  subject  he 
had  ever  read. 

The  Chairman  asked  how  to  prevent  the  San  .los^  scale  and 
Mr.  Willard  advised  fumigating  all  trees  as  soon  as  received. 
The  first  thing  he  would  do  would  be  to  put  up  a  little  box  of  his 
own  for  that  purpose.  No  luirseryman  raises  all  the  tree*  he 
sells,  and  those  he  buvs  fnun  somebody  else  are  often  infested. 
He  considers  inspection  only  partial  protection  to  the  orchardist 
and  would  urge  the  passage  of  a  law  (^omj)elling  the  fumigation  of 
everything  sold.  He  was  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Society  to  urge  the  passage  of  such  a 
law.  The  bill  j)ro|K)sed  in  the  National  legislature  would  be  no 
protection.  Fumigation  is  inex|K»nsive  when  once  you  have  the 
facilities.  It  takes  about  half  an  hour.  The  average  cost,  outside 
of  labor,  for  the  best  api)le,  pear,  peach,  plum,  and  cherry  trees  is 
about  •twelve  and  a  half  cents  for  a  thousand  trees ;  lal>or  would 
be  as  much  more.  In  Marvland  I*rofessor  Johnson  savs  thev 
have  been  absolutely  exterminated  by  fumigation.  Few  are  found 
in  old  orchards ;  thev  liave  only  been  introduced  within  a  few 
years. 
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J.  W.  Manning  asked  whether  it  is  known  that  this  process 
kills  the  insect,  and  the  lecturer  again  referred  to  Bulletin  57  of 
the  Maryland  Experiment  Station,  in  which  Professor  Johnson 
says  they  wei*e  so  thoroughly  killed  that  none  were  seen  for  two 
years.  Mr.  Manning  quoted  Professor  Alwood,  who  thinks  the 
process  does  not  kill  all  the  insects.  He  says  ten  per  cent  will  be 
.left.  Mr.  Manning  had  had  his  nui'sery  inspected  by  Professor 
Kirkland  and  had  never  found  any  of  the  insects  until  a  year  ago 
last  spring,  when  he  found  a  few.  Professor  Kirkland  then 
said  that  he  must  make  a  fumigator,  which  he  did  at  a  cost  of 
about  five  hundred  dollars.  lie  puts  everything  through  the 
fumigator,  but  they  are  getting  into  forest  trees  and  he  feels  that 
the  case  is  almost  hoj)eless.  He  wished  to  know  if  there  are  any 
trees  which  the  San  Jos^  scale  does  not  work  on.  Mr.  Willard 
said  they  will  not  get  on  evergreens,  sour  cherries,  or  the  Keiflfer 
pear. 

Thomas  Harrison  asked  if  the  Governor  Wood  cherrv  was  of 
any  value  as  a  market  cherry,  but  the  lecturer  had  found  it  of  no 
great  value.  It  is  not  a  good  ship|)er  and  not  the  right  (M)lor. 
Light  colored  cherries  are  more  likely  to  decay. 

In  answer  to  a  (juestion  as  to  plums,  Mr,  Willanl  said  that  he 
had  tried  to  test  them  all.  He  found  the  Burbank  and  Red  June 
most  valuable  for  market.  The  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  although 
the  standard  of  quality  is  not  so  good  for  market.  The  Wickson, 
he  thinks,  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested. 

On  motion  of  Benjamin  P.  Ware  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer  was  unanimously  passed. 


MKETIXC;    FOR    LECTURE    AND    DISCl'SSiON. 

Satikday,   February  24,    11)00. 

A  meeting  for  I^ecture  and  Discussion  was  holden  today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  II.  ArrLETos,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  lecture,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  was  deliv- 
ered under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Forestry  Association. 
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FoKESTKY  IX  Massachusetts?. 

I.     Forestry, 
II.     lioadsidett. 

By  Mrs.  Maby  Lathrop  Tcckbr,  Newton. 

1.     Forestry, 

In  the  part  of  this  lecture  dealing  with  forestry  proper  I  shall 
endeavor  to  set  forth  a  few  of  the  considerations  which  should 
induce  farmers  in  Massachusetts  to  cultivate  timber,  and  to  state 
as  plainly  as  possible  some  of  the  most  important  principles 
underlying  the  proper  treatment  of  woodlands,  especially  White 
Pine.  Many  important  points  have  of  course  been  omitted,  as  one 
lecture  could  not  be  exhaustive  on  even  the  simplest  elements  of 
forestry.  Yet  with  these  principles  as  a  starting  point,  common 
sense  and  a  little  experience  should  enable  a  small  farmer  to 
improve  and  increase  his  woodland  so  much  in  a  few  years  as  to 
convince  him  beyond  doubt  of  the  profitableness  of  timber  culture. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  most  vital  of  all  mistaken  notions 
about  tree  growth  is  that  trees  need  no  cultivation  —  that  nature  let 
alone  will  always  produce  the  best  possible  results,  both  economic 
and  aesthetic.  Farmers  would  be  astonished  at  the  suggestion 
that  wild  cherries,  apples,  potatoes,  or  com  are  as  good  as  the 
cultivated  species,  or  that  weeds  do  no  harm  growing  freely 
among  their  valuable  crops.  But  many  of  these  same  farmers  are 
hard  to  convince  that  large  numbers  of  trees  in  their  wood  lots 
are  mere  weeds  of  no  worth  in  themselves  and  injurious  to  the 
growth  of  the  valuable  timber,  and  that  the  value  of  their  timber 
might  be  easily  doubled  or  trebled  by  a  little  rational  management. 

It  is  a  fact  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  proper  forestry 
that  natural,  uncared-for  woodlands  do  not  produce  the  most  or 
the  best  timber.  Unaided  nature  does  often  produce  magnificent 
results,  and  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  in  this  country  been 
able  to  dej)end  for  our  timber  supply  almost  wholly  upon  the  wild 
natural  product.  So  when  i)eople  are  lU'ged  to  practise  systematic 
forestry  —  that  is,  to  cultivate  trees  as  civilized  man  cultivates 
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other  CTOps  instead  of  trustinj^;  like  saviiges  to  the  chance  produc- 
tions of  nature,  they  are  apt  to  {K)int  to  tlie  Pines  of  Maine  or 
(leorgia,  to  the  New  IIam])shire  Spruces,  or  the  Sequoias  of  tiie 
Pacific  coast  as  conclusive  evidence  that  whatever  assistance  nature 
may  require  in  producing  the  best  and  the  most  ^)otatoes  she  is 
I)erfectly  com|x»tent  to  raise  trees  without  human  interference. 

Hut  granted  the  best  that  nature  can  do,  we  are  still  confronted 
bv  conditions  that  will  comm*!  us  to  cultivate  trees  or  soon  to  buy 
our  timber  of  other  countries  more  provident  than  ourselves.  In 
the  first  place  we  have  cut  off  or  burned  or  allowed  to  bum  nearly 
all  our  finest  timber  and  cjuinot  affoi-d  to  wait  for  more  to  grow 
wild.  For  while  unaided  nature  does,  as  we  admit,  produce  won- 
derful results,  it  is  only  through  a  slow  process  of  selection  and 
elimination  and  a  long,  fierce  struggle,  often  to  be  counted  by 
(*enturies  rather  than  bv  years  or  decades,  that  such  results  are 
evolved,  and  they  are  never  sure  in  advance.  Left  by  herself  fifty 
or  one  hundred  years  nature  is  much  more  apt  to  give  us  timber 
stunted  or  worthless,  with  only  here  and  there  a  good  tree,  and 
even  with  unlimited  time  she  may  do  no  better.  Let  anyone  who 
iloubts  these  statements  visit  a  Massachusetts  forest  of  natural 
mixed  timber  a  hundred  years  old  and  in  all  but  exceptional  cases 
he  will  find  most  of  the  trees  surprisingly  small,  comparatively, 
few  of  even  the  oldest  tives  having  a  diameter  over  ten  or  twelve 
i inches.  Crowded  by  one  another  all  their  lives  out  of  needed 
light,  space,  and  air,  they  have  grown  in  height  with  only  slow 
increase  in  volume.  Then  the  few  trees  that  have  managed  to 
outstrip  their  neighl)ors  have  likewise  been  so  hampered  during 
much  of  their  growth  as  to  make  their  timber  of  comj)aratively 
little  worth,  and  all  have  grown  so  slowly,  as  evidenced  by  the 
closely-packed  annual  rings,  that  the  heart  wood  is  often  decayed 
before  the  tree  has  attained  a  third  of  its  normal  size.  Moreover 
much  of  the  ground  is  occupied  by  less  valuable  si)ecies ;  indeed, 
it  is  sometimes  these  very  weed  trees  which  overtoj)  and  crowd 
out  the  valuable  timber,  for  the  fittest,  es|K»cially  the  temi)orarily 
fittest,  is  not  always  the  best.  Given  a  few  thousand  years  more 
or  less  and  nature  might  turn  this  forest  into  (me  of  those  marvel- 
ous productions  which  give  us  such  confidence  in  her  unassisted 
o[)erations,  or  it  might  remain  about  as  we  see  it  today.  But 
even  supposing  that  with  time  the  best  results  were  sure,  can  we 
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afford  such  an  i*uormous  waste  of  time  and  material  as  unaided 
nature  requires  for  her  best  work?  The  hot-headed  American, 
when  urged  to  raise  timber  scientifically  as  an  investment,  looks 
at  you  in  surprise  as  an  unpractical  theorist  and  asks  how  you 
sup|x>se  he  can  wait  fifty  or  seventy -five  years  for  a  return  on  his 
outlay.  Such  a  man  will  not  be  likely  to  let  his  land  remain  in 
forest  and  leave  it  to  his  children  to  do  the  same  waiting  1)3^  the 
(H»ntury  for  nature's  slow  processes  that  his  posterity  in  some 
rt»mote  generation  may  reap  the  same  magnificent  timber  harN-est 
that  we  and  our  forefathers  have  l>een  squandering.  No,  he  will 
strip  his  woodland  of  its  i)oor  sprout  Oak  or  scraggy  Pine  as  fast 
as  it  is  large  enough  for  firewood  or  any  other  salable  purpose, 
buying  meanwhile  the  best  timber  elsewhere.  But  nature's  most 
successful  efforts  have  probably  never  produced,  even  with  unlim- 
ited time  so  large  a  crop  of  the  best  timber  as  might  have  been 
raised  on  the  same  area  with  scientific  cultivation — that  is  bv 
assisting  and  hastening  nature's  own  processes.  In  other  words 
nuui  can  raise  more  and  better  timber  on  a  given  piece  of  land  in 
fix)m  fifty  to  one  hundred  years  than  will  be  likely  to  grow  wild 
in  a  thousand.  And  if  in  a  century  or  half  a  centurv  we  can  bv 
cultivation  raise  a  forest  where  everv  tree  shall  be  a  good  tree 
why  are  we  content  with  anything  less?  The  practical  question 
is,  just  how  much  cultivation  it  is  pi-ofitable  or  desirable  to  give, 
for  there  is  every  jK>ssible  degive  of  forest  management  from  the 
most  elcnientary  to  the  most  elaborate  application  of  the  principles 
of  forestry.  Just  where  for  the  New  England  farmer  is  the  divid- 
ing line  betwiHMi  pmfit  and  loss?  We  know  that  timber  culluiv 
pays  because  many  States  and  towns  abix)ad  derive  very  lai^o 
revenues  from  this  source.  Hut  will  it  pay  on  a  small  farm  in 
Massachusetts?  If  so,  what  timber  is  it  best  to  raise  and  hv 
what  processes,  and  how  much  lalM)r  and  capital  is  it  worth  while 
to  put  into  it  ? 

Then*  seems  to  me  little  doubt  that,  for  the  present  at  least. 
White  Pine  is  the  best  timber  crop  for  the  average  Massachusetts 
farmer.  The  wood  is  alwavs  in  demaiul,  having  no  substitute  at 
all  comparable  to  it,  and  our  supply  of  the  first-class  article  is  in 
this  State,  as  lai-gely  elsewheiv,  nearly  exhaustecl.  White  Pine 
springs  up  n»adily  almost  evervwlu*n»  on  worthless  )>asture  land  or 
sandv  wastes  when*    hanllv  anvthinir  else   of   value  can    grow. 
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Among  the  BerkBhiit*  IIHIh  it  appears  to  be  the  only  antidote  for 
the  all-encroaehing  shrubby  einqnefoil,  crowding  out  the  jK^st 
when  nothing  else  avails.  Everywhere  it  seems  begging  to  show 
what  it  could  do  with  onlv  a  chance*  if  man  were  not  too  obtuse  to 
take  the  hint.  Thei-e  are  thousands  of  acres  of  this  \K)or  cheap 
land  in  Massachusetts  lying  idle  or  growing  uj)  with  young  Pine 
which  farmers  often  take  moi-e  pains  to  destroy  than  all  tiie  labor 
they  would  need  to  put  into  its  cultivation,  cutting  and  burning  it 
over  to  get  for  their  cattle  a  barren  pasturage  not  fit  for  goats. 
With  a  small  hivestment  of  labor  and  ca])ital  all  this  land  might 
soon  yield  a  good  revenue  lK>th  to  its  owners  and  to  the  State, 
exce])t  by  the  seashore,  where,  affected  by  the  salt  watt»r,  White 
Pine  will  not  grow,  and  there  its  place  is  taken  by  Pitch  Pine, 
which  also  might  be  turned  to  better  account  than  it  is.  Whitt* 
Pine,  too,  yields  i)erhaps  the  quickest  and  largest  n»turns  of  any 
valuable  timber  tree  in  this  State,  and  thei-e  is  little  risk  in  its 
cultivation  except  from  fire.  But  when  land  owners  all  over  the 
State  are  raising  high-priced  timber  public  sentiment  will  demand 
more  stringent  laws  for  the  prevention  of  foi-est  fires  and  will  see 
that  thev  are  executed. 

The  successful  cultivation  of  White  Pine  depends  uihmi  very 
simple  principles,  which  may  be  ai)plied  with  any  degree  of  elabor- 
ation. To  gain  the  best  growth  seedlings  should  come  up  very 
thickly  at  first  and  then  be  thinned  and  )>runed  as  they  need  more 
light,  air,  and  space.  SiK)ts  where  they  do  not  come  up  thickly 
enough  should  be  reseeded.  The  seedlings  need  protection  from 
sun  and  storm.  This  pix)tection  is  often  furnished  naturally  by 
small  bushes  like  blueberry  or  sweet  fern,  or  by  herbaceous  plants 
such  as  hardback  or  golden-i*od,  or  by  other  seedlings  or  s[)rout 
gix)wth,  as  birch  or  oak,  which  should  be  removed  when  no  longer 
needed.  In  seeding  l)are  gromid  some  cheap,  quickly-gix>wing  crop 
like  rye  may  l>e  sown  with  the  Pine  seed  to  shade  the  seedlings 
the  first  year.  Close  planting  is  necessary  to  secure  both  vertical 
gmwth  and  clear  timber  free  from  knots.  A  Pine  or  other  ever- 
gi*een  coming  uj)  in  the  open  grows  with  large  spreading  branches 
close  to  the  gix)und,  more  like  an  enormous  bush  than  like  a  tree. 
But  when  the  trees  are  crowded  closely,  the  lower  branches  not. 
having  room  to  develop  soon  die  and  the  nourishment  that  would 
have  been  wasted  uiK>n  them,  speaking  fi'om  a  timber-])roducinLj; 
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stand iK)iiit,  goes  to  feed  the  trunk,  foreiug  it  upward  and  making 
it  tall  and  large.  If  we  wish,  therefore,  to  pi-oduce  the  largest 
amount  of  timber  we  must  have  the  fewest  ix)88il)le  side  branches. 
Killing  off  side  branches  by  close  crowding  is  called  natural  prun- 
ing, but  with  many  trees  this  natural  pix)cess  needs  to  be  supple- 
mented with  artificial  aid.  This  is  esi)ecially  true  of  the  White 
Pine,  on  which  the  dead  branches  are  very  i)ersistent.  One  some- 
times sees  thick  Pine  woods  fifty  years  old  or  more  with  dead 
limbs  clinging  to  the  trunk  nearly  to  the  ground,  thus  showing 
that  they  have  never  shed  many  even  of  their  first  little  branches. 
Every  Pine  branch  starts  a  mere  jxiint  from  the  heart  of  the  tree 
and  makes,  as  long  as  it  lives,  a  fast  i-ed  knot  of  increasing  size 
in  tlie  timber  through  which  it  gix)W8.  But  when  a  limb  dies  its 
annual  increase  of  course  stops,  while  that  of  the  trunk  around 
it  goes  on,  so  year  by  year  the  wood  of  the  trunk  grows  out 
over  the  dead  limb,  oft«n  leaving  a  space  between  the  live 
wood  and  the  dead,  thus  making  from  the  i)oint  where  it  died  a 
loose  black  knot  set  in  a  constantly  deei)ening  hole.  Dead  limbs, 
therefore,  even  more  than  live  ones,  siK)il  the  quality  of  timber, 
and  sujK»rfluous  brandies  should  accordingly  be  pruned  off  as  soon 
as  they  die,  if  not  before.  Then  if  the  cutting  be  proj^erly  done 
the  bark  will  soon  close  smoothly  over  the  wovmd,  leaving  only  a 
small  knot  near  the  heart  of  the  tree  and  clear  timber  outride. 
I*i'uning,  indeed,  both  natural  and  artificial,  is  jx^rhaps  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  production  of  a  good,  as  well  as  a  large, 
tunber  crop,  since  every  side  branch  means  a  knot  of  corresponding 
size  in  the  trunk  from  which  it  springs,  and  the  earlier  the  branch 
is  remove<l  the  smaller  will  be  the  knot  and  the  less  the  amount  of 
timber  affected  by  it.  Close  planting  is  valuable  also  for  the 
protection  and  support  thus  afforded  by  the  tives  to  one  another 
as  well  as  for  economy  of  space.  But  as  the  trees  grow  lai^er 
they  interfere  so  much  with  one  another's  light,  air,  and  space 
that  the  seedlings  die  in  great  numbers.  Then  as  the  survivors 
increase  in   size   the  weaker  trees  continue  to  be  killed  by  the 

ft' 

encroachments  of  the  stronger  or  more  rapid  growing.  This 
killing  out  of  weaker  trees  by  close  crowding  is  called  natural 
thinning  and  like  natural  i)runing  plays  a  most  im|K)rtant  part  in 
the  development  of  a  timl>er  forest.  But  the  struggle  is  so  great 
that  nil  the  trees  suffer  more  or  less  and  the  growth  of  even  the 
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strongest  is  retarded,  and  sometimes  the  whole  woodlaiid  becomes 
stunted  and  sickly,  since  rapid  gi-owth  is  necessary  to  make  the 
best  timber.  So  here  again  man  must  lend  a  hand,  helping  to 
thin  out  the  weaker  trees  and  removing  everything  that  can  inter- 
fere with  the  develoj)ment  of  the  best.  The  j)rocess  of  thinning 
calls  for  some  degree  of  cart*  and  judgment,  but  intelligent  obser- 
vation and  ex])erimental  practice  will  quickly  educate  even  the 
inexix»rienced. 

These  same  principles  miderlie  the  treatment  of  old  uncared-for 
woo<lland.  Suppose  a  farmer  wishes  to  improve  his  wood  lot, 
containing  White  Pine  of  different  ages  with  a  mixture  of  other 
growth.  Firet,  the  other  wootl  should  be  removed,  as  fast  as  no 
longer  needed  for  supjx)rt  or  i)rotection  to  the  young  Pines, 
though  sometimes  in  the  case  of  valuable  siK?cies  mixed  timber 
may  be  grown  very  successfully.  But  every  inferior  tree  should 
be  weeded  out  as  carefully  as  one  would  weed  |)otatoes  or  com. 
Then  most  of  the  old  Pines  should  also  be  removed,  unless  these 
too  aiv  needed  awhile  for  protection,  for  if  Pines  have  not  been 
thinned  and  pruned  while  small  it  hardly  i)ays  to  sj^end  time  and 
labor  ui)on  them  as  so  much  timber  is  likely  to  be  already  knotty 
and  jx)or.  But  care  should  be  taken  to  leave  seed  trees  here  and 
there  in  order  to  secure  natural  reproduction,  for  it  is  cheaper 
and  better  to  de|x^nd  as  far  as  |X)ssible  ui)on  natural  reseeding 
rather  than  planting.  Only  the  best  trees  should  be  left  for  this 
purjiose  since  good  stock  to  seed  from  is  as  important  as  good 
pedigree  for  calves  and  («lts.  Planting  should  be  necessary  only 
in  foresting  waste  land  or  in  tilling  gajjs  in  the  natural  growth. 
While  clearing  out  the  old  and  inferior  growth  from  the  wood  lot 
the  remaining  trees,  the  croj)  to  be  cultivated,  should  be  thinned 
and  pruned  and  all  thin  or  bare  sj)ots  filled  ui  by  planting  or 
natural  seeding.  A  natural  woodland  pi-o})erly  managed  should 
more  than  double  its  value  in  twentv  vears,  when  many  of  the 
largest  trees  will  be  ready  to  cut  at  a  good  profit,  while  the  wood 
taken  out  meanwhile  by  weeding,  thinning,  and  pnming  yields 
just  as  good  a  ivturn  as  though  (uit  in  the  ordinary  way,  merely 
for  its  own  value. 

To  simi  up: — Rapid,  healthy,  vertical  gmwth  makes  the  best 
and  the  most  timber.  To  this  end  trees  should  come  up  very 
thickly  and  then  be  thinned  and  ])runed  as  thev  need  more  liijht. 
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air,  and  space.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  come  ii[)  too  far  apart, 
they  grow  branching  and  bushy,  making  the  timber  short,  small, 
and  full  of  knot^.  Some  trees  need  or  bear  more  shade  than 
others  and  all  need  more  in  their  early  growth  than  later.  Close 
crowding  during  the  first  forty  or  fifty  years  kills  off  side  branches 
producing  tall,  clean  tnmks  and  clear  straight-grained  timber  free 
from  knots,  and  it  also  kills  out  the  weaker,  |)oorer  trees  ;  but  too 
close  and  long-continued  crowding  stunts  and  injures  the  whole 
forest.  Killing  side  branches  by  crowding  is  called  natural 
pruning.  Killing  out  the  weaker  trees  by  crowding  is  called 
natural  thinning.  The  main  problem  of  forestry  is  so  to  balauw 
these  pi-ocesses  and  to  supplement  them  with  artificial  thinning 
and  pruning,  natural  reseeding  and  planting — in  other  words,  so 
to  direct  and  assist  nature,  ""as  to  produce  and  I'eproduce  the 
largest  amount  of  the  most  useful  wood  on  the  smallest  ix>ssible 
area  with  the  least  ex|H»uditure  of  labor  and  money  and  the  least 
interference  with  natural  conditions." 

Timber  should  not  be  harvested  too  soon  or  remain  standing 
too  long.  Every  tree  has  its  period  of  growth,  maturity,  and 
decay.  From  an  lesthetic  i)oint  of  view  maturity  may  mark  only 
the  beginning  of  a  tree's  highest  value,  but  as  timber  it  ought  not 
to  stand  beyond  that  i)eriod  and  would  probably  be  better  cut 
before.  For  some  i)urix)ses  young  timber  is  desiral)le  or  neces- 
sai-y,  while  for  others  it  should  attain  its  utmost  growth.  For 
instance,  Willow  spi-outs  for  guni)owder  can  be  cut  once  in  eight 
or  nine  years ;  AVhitc  Pine  is  best  for  match  wood  about  eight  or 
ten  inches  in  diameter;  and  Chestnut  will  grow  good  telegraph 
jx)les  in  thirty  years  ;  but  for  construction  timl)er  the  largest  trees 
are  almost  always  the  best.  Other  things  being  equal,  there  is 
much  more  profit  in  large  trees  than  in  small  ones.  A  man  c»f 
long  experience  and  observation  in  timber  raising  tells  me  that  lu* 
once  asked  a  careful  and  experienced  lumberman  who  had  been 
cutting  down  a  lot  of  trees,  large  and  small,  to  estimate  the  cost 
of  taking  from  the  standing  trees  enough  of  his  smaller  logs  to 
make  one  thousand  feet  of  manufactured  lumber  and  putting  it 
u|K)n  the  market.  The  lumberman  was  greatly  surprised  to  find 
by  his  own  figuring  that  his  small  logs  would  not,  when  put  uiK)n 
the  market  as  manufactured  lumber,  bring  what  he  would  have 
j)aid  out  ujK)!!  them.     He  had  not  only  lost  his  young  trees,  each 
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one  of  which,  by  stnnding  longer,  might  have  produced  more  than 
a  thousand  feet,  but  it  cost  him  good  money  to  get  rid  of  them. 
It  costs  comparatively  little  to  put  one  thousand  feet  of  lumber  on 
the  market  if  it  comes  out  of  one  tree,  and  it  brings  a  high  price, 
but  it  costs  a  great  deal  more  j)er  thousand  feet  when  it  takes 
thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  trees  to  make  that  amount,  and  this  small 
lumber  sells  for  a  veiy  low  price.  Indeed,  the  simplest  and  most 
elementary  forest  management  consists  in  cutting  only  the  trees 
of  sufficient  size,  leaving  the  smaller  ones  to  mature  in  their  turn, 
instead  of  clearing  the  land  and  ])erhaps  letting  it  be  burnt  over 
and  sold  for  taxes.  After  woodland  has  been  bn>ught  under 
proper  cultivation  as  exact  an  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  annual 
or  i)eriodic  crop  of  wood  to  be  exi)ected  from  one  piece  of  land  as 
of  potatoes  or  wheat  from  another, — more  exact,  indeed,  as  trees 
are  of  course  far  less  dei:)endent  on  one  season's  weather. 

In  the  United  States  com  para  tivel}'  little  has  yet  been  done  in 
the  line  of  thorough,  systematic  forestry,  though  many  good  begin- 
nings have  been  made  in  almost  eveiy  section  of  the  country. 
Even  lumbermen  are  waking  up  to  the  necessity  of  harvesthig 
their  timber  with  an  eye  to  the  future.  Small  farmers  are  j)er- 
haps  the  last  to  realize  the  advantage  of  cultivating  the  timber 
they  have  and  planting  more,  but  an  increasingly  large  number 
are  beginning  to  do  it  or  to  seek  infonnation  on  the  subject ;  still 
others  are  ojkmi  to  conviction,  while  a  few  have  already  managed 
their  woodland  on  common  sense  i)rinciples  long  enough  to  i>rove 
the  suj^eriority  of  such  methods.  Of  these  last  Mr.  Fred  A. 
Cutter  of  Pelhani,  New  Hampshire,  is  an  excellent  example.  I 
go  out  of  our  own  State  because  1  do  not  know  where  to  find  just 
the  same  work  in  Massachusetts  and  my  object  is  to  show  not 
merely  what  is  done  at  home  but  also  what  might  and  ought  to  be 
done  here.  Pclham  being  just  over  the  Massachusetts  border 
j>resents  conditions  identical  with  our  own.  The  most  valuable 
feature  in  Mr.  Cutter's  o|)erations  seems  to  me  to  be  their  com- 
bined simplicity  and  effectiveness.  They  require  no  long  training 
nor  even  much  experience,  and  but  the  smallest  outlay  of  capital 
and  labor.  There  is  nothing  in  them  that  any  farmer  cannot  put 
into  immediate  practice  on  his  own  wood  lot  with  the  prosi)ect  of 
eventually  doubling  his  profits  and  even  in  many  caj-es  beginning 
to  jret  considerable  irturns  in  from  ten  to  twentv  vears. 
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Mr.  Cutter's  w(X)cllaiid  is  a  part  of  ninety  acres  taken  up  by  his 
jrrandfather  in  1792.  It  was  then  covered  hy  a  heavy  crrowtli  of 
Oak  with  a  few  strav  Pines  here  and  there.  About  1816  this 
timber  was  all  blown  down  in  a  gale.  Sixty -six  years  ago  Mr. 
Cutter's  father  moved  from  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  back  to  his 
native  home,  where  he  put  up  a  large  set  of  buildings  for  which 
he  had  to  buy  the  timber,  as  there  was  no  Pine  on  the  place  except 
a  few  trees  mixed  with  the  Oak  which  had  grown  up  after  the 
blow-down.  The  Oak  was  cut  down  and  from  those  scattering 
Pines  a  tract  of  forty  acres  was  thickly  seeded,  nearly  all  of  which 
has  been  thinned  and  pruned.  Fifty  years  ago  they  began  pnni- 
ing  perhaps  an  acre  a  year  and  thinning  as  needed,  and  now  from 
the  forty  acres  have  been  already  cut  700,000  feet  of  timber, 
while  about  300,000  feet  are  still  standing.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  timber  already  cut  has  netted  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars 
(*lear  profit  and  that  two  thousand  dollars'  worth  remains  which  is 
increasing  in  value  every  year.  Mr.  Cutter  hars-ested  his  best 
timber,  which  brought  from  Si  50  to  S200  the  acre  standing,  five 
years  ago.  From  one  square  rod  he  cut  2H00  feet,  for  which  he 
received  twenty-eight  dollars  delivered  in  Ic^s.  On  one  lot  con- 
taining trees  fifty -five  years  old  seven-eighths  of  the  trees  made 
logs  sixty-four  feet  long,  the  timber  completely  free  from  knots 
outside  a  small  space  near  the  heart  where  the  limbs  were  sawn 
off  and  many  of  the  trees  sawed  one  thousand  feet  and  upwards 
of  clear  timber.  Upon  the  ground  cut  over  five  years  ago  Pines 
are  thickly  seeding  in  from  the  seed  trees  left  for  reproduction. 
To  illustrate  how  closely  Pines  may  come  up  to  advantage,  on  one 
lot  now  covered  with  fine  young  trees  ready  for  the  second  thin- 
ning and  pruning  the  sapUngs  were  so  thick  before  the  first 
thinning  that  by  actual  experiment  among  them  one  person  could 
,  not  see  another  at  a  distance  of  eight  feef.  Mr.  Cutter's  lai^e 
Pine  now  standing  is  worth  from  $75  to  $125  the  acre,  acconling 
to  size  and  to  the  attention  that-  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  and 
will  be  worth  more  when  readv  to  cut  some  vears  hence.  He 
thinks  that  Pines  should  not  be  thinned  and  pruned  until  fifteen 
or  tw^enty  feet  high,  believing  that  not  until  that  time  will  nature 
have  fully  shown  which  are  the  fittest  to  survive,  and  that  up  to 
til  at  size  no  knots  develop  sutiiciently  to  injure  seriously  the  gen- 
<»ral  (puility  of  the  timber.     He  always  prunes  with  a  saw,  never 
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with  au  iixe.  I  call  s])ecial  attention  to  these  points  because 
later  I  shall  (iescribe  successful  vtimber  culture  by  quite  different 
methods.  At  the  first  pruning  Mr.  Cutter  trims  only  within  reach 
standing  on  the  ground,  or  as  far  up  as  there  are  any  dead  limbs^ 
and  thins  by  selecting  the  jjoorest  and  weakest  to  cut  out.  The 
remaining  treci^  then  shoot  up  and  make  much  more  rapid  increase 
in  height  and  volume  than  before.  The  second  thinning  and 
pruning  are  done  ten  or  fift-een  years  later.  This  time  the  prun- 
ing is  done  from  a  ladder  and  in  thinning  only  the  dead  or  dying 
trees  are  cut  out.  Mr.  Cutter  estimates  that  the  first  thinning 
and  pruning  costs  about  five  dollars  per  acre  and  that  the  second 
pays  for  itself  in  the  wood  taken  out.  So  all  that  is  made  by  the 
operation  over  five  dollars  an  acre  is  clear  profit.  One  who  deals 
with  trees  always  with  an  eye  to  their  l)est  development  acquires 
a  keenness  in  seeing  the  possibilities,  aesthetic  or  economic,  of 
even  a  single  tree,  utterly  lacking  in  the  man  who  lets  his  wood 
grow  up  haphazard,  with  no  love  for  the  trees  and  without  a 
serious  thought  for  their  welfare,  and  harvests  it  in  the  same  way. 
While  cutting  off  a  heavy  growth  of  Pine  Mr.  Cutter  came  across 
a  fine  little  Oak  which  the  woodman  was  about  to  cut  down  and 
which  would  have  been  good  for  nothing  but  a  few  sticks  of  fire- 
wood. But  Mr.  Cutter  told  him  to  let  it  stand  as  it  could  do  no 
harm  and  might  l)e  wanted  sometime.  Freed  from  the  shade  of 
the  Pines  it  grew  rapidly  and  twelve  years  after  when  the  Pine 
saplings  were  growing  up  thick  around  it,  a  man  came  along 
who  said,  ''  There  is  just  the  tree  I  have  been  looking  for  to  make 
a  post  for  my  cider  mill !  "  He  paid  Mr.  Cutter  twelve  dollars 
for  t«n  feet  of  the  tnmk  and  cut  it  himself,  while  the  rest  of  the 
tree  netted  ten  dollars  for  cord  wood.  There  was  twenty  dollars 
clear  gain  from  a  tree  that  would  otherwise  have  been  thought- 
lessly cut  down  and  which  cost  absolutely  nothing  to  grow.  The 
great  advantage  of  ti*ee  culture  on  a  farm  is  that  trees  grow  and 
flourish,  silently  rolling  up  the  profits,  not  only  while  the  farmer 
is  sleeping  but  while  he  is  doing  and  earning  quite  as  much  in 
other  lines,  for  land  can  be  utilized  for  trees  which  is  worth  little 
or  nothing  for  anything  else,  and  the  work  of  planting,  thinning, 
and  pruning  can  be  got  in  at  odd  times  that  hardly  count  at  all. 
About  thirty  years  ago  a  man  and  his  young  son  went  out  one 
rainy  morning  and  set  out  on  a  sandy  knoll  of  half  an  acre  or  so 
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some  White  Pine  seedlings  taken  from  an  adjoining  piece  of  land. 
The  ground  planted  was  worth  about  three  dollars ;  the  labor  of 
setting  out,  thinning,  and  pruning  might  be  four  dollars,  the  whole 
amounting,  with  interest  in  thirty  years,  .to  perhaps  sixteen  dollars. 
The  trees  are  now  valued  at  forty  dollars  on  the  stumj),  which 
would  seem  a  pretty  good  return  on  so  small  an  investment. 
Given  twenty  years  longer  they  will  be  worth  much  more  and  with 
a  larger  outlay  of  labor  their  value  might  probably  have  been  stiU 
further  increased.  The  land  from  which  this  man  took  his  seeti- 
lings  was  at  that  time  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  young  Pine. 
^  This  has  now  been  cut  off,  the  last  cutting  having  been  finishe<l 
about  four  years  ago.  There  were  taken  off  700,000  feet  of 
timber  bringing  $3,500  on  an  investment  of  $300,  and  the  land 
still  left.  It  is  now  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  seedling  Oak 
which  with  suitable  care  would  make  fine  timber  for  some  uses  in 
twenty  to  thirty  years,  while  with  more  time  its  vahie  would 
increase  proportionately. 

The  White  Pine  land  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Morton,  of  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts,  affords  an  excellent  example  of  good  forestry 
leased  on  the  same  general  princijjles  as  Mr.  Cutter's,  but  carried 
out  in  detail  by  different  methfxls.  Nine  vears  ago  Mr.  Morton 
bought  for  four  hundre<l  dollars  fifty  acres  of  woodland  near  Ply- 
mouth. The  sandy  soil  was  then  covered  with  a  mixed  growth  of 
White  Pine  and  sprout  Oak,  the  Oak  being  usually  the  more 
abundant.  From  this  tract  the  previous  owner  had  almost  yearly 
for  many  years  been  cutting  out  the  best  firewood.  But  Mr. 
Morton  wanted  to  raise  Pine,  so  he  began  at  once  to  remove  all 
the  Oak  that  interfered  with  or  shaded  too  much  the  young  Pine, 
while  yet  leavuig  enough  to  protect  the  ground,  and  so  encourage 
the  sprouting  of  the  Pine  seed  with  which  the  soil  was  well  sup- 
plied, and  also  to  shade  the  seedlings  as  long  as  needed.  The 
Pines,  however,  after  passing  the  seedling  stage,  have  seemed  to 
to  do  best  on  ground  from  which  all  the  trees  had  been  removed 
and  Mr.  Morton  now  questions  whether  the  huckleberry  and  other 
low  growth  would  not  have  furnished  enough  shade  for  setnis  and 
seedlings  if  all  the  Oak  had  been  cut  off  at  once.  Mr.  Morton's 
pruning  differs  from  that  of  most  Pine  growers  in  several  j)articu- 
lars  and  he  has  by  independent  ex}>erimentation  reached  many  of 
the  same  conclusions  as  Des  Cai-s  and  other  eminent  authorities. 
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111  describing  his  methods  I  shall  make  large  use  of  his  own  words 
but  as  these  will  be  eonneeted  and  suppk^mented  by  my  own, 
quotation  marks  will  be  omitted. 

In  dealing  with  his  Pine  Mr.  Morton  began  by  trimming  off  all 
dead  branches  as  high  as  could  be  reached  from  the  ground  with 
an  axe,  and  occasionally  cutting  live  limbs  also  to  the  same  height. 
His  method  for  the  first  four  years  was  to  i)rune  the  limbs  as 
closely  as  could  be  done  without  injury  to  the  bark  of  the  tnmk, 
but  sometimes  the  cut  would  accidentally  extend  into  the  trunk, 
and  in  smoothing  the  wound  some  bark  would  be  removed  all 
around  the  cut.  In  a  few  years  it  was  found  that  the  scars  made 
by  limbs  thus  cut  off  had  become  partly  or  wholly  covered  with 
new  bark  while  the  scars  made  without  chitting  into  the  bark  of 
the  tnmk  had  not  healed  over  and  showed  little  or  no  signs  of 
doing  so.  Most  of  Mr.  Morton's  pruning  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years  has  been  done  on  the  plan  of  (Hitting  into  the  tnink  enough 
to  make  a  scar  about  twice  the  diameter  of  the  limb  taken  off  and 
cutting  deep  enough  on  all  sides  of  the  limb  to  be  sure  to  cut 
through  the  inner  bark  of  the  trunk,  for  if  the  liark  on  any  part  is 
left  unbroken  it  will  not  close  in  upon  that  side  and  longer  time 
will  be  needed  to  (»over  the  wound  with  new  bark.  Live  limbs  of 
all  sizes  up  to  three  inches  in  diameter  and  some  even  larger  ones 
have  been  cut  off  in  this  way  and  the  scars  give  pmniise  of  becom- 
ing entirely  covered  with  new  bark.  All  his  trees  five  feet  high 
and  over  have  had  one  or  more  rows  of  the  lower  limbs  pnined 
off,  the  plan  being  to  continue  such  trimming  yearly  until  all  limbs 
have  been  removed  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet  or  more,  always 
leaving  enough  top  limbs  to  promote  the  best  growth  of  tlie  tree. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Morton's  treat- 
ment as  he  has  worked  it  out  u])  to  the  present  time  consist,  first, 
in  pruning  branches  close  to  and  even  with  the  trunk  and  then 
smoothing  the  wound  by  cutting  all  around  well  into  the  trunk 
bark,  and,  second,  not  only  in  pruning  off  live  limbs  ns  well  as 
dead  ones,  as  he  has  done  upon  the  older  Pines,  but  also 
in  pruning  trees  so  young  that  there  are  only  or  mainly  live  limbs 
to  prune;  in  other  words  he  forestalls  the  process  of  natural  prun- 
ing by  pruning  himself  before  nature  has  a  (fiance  to  get  in  her 
work  at  all.  We  shall  have  oc(^asion  to  return  to  these  points  later 
in  speaking  of  the  pruning  of  shade  trees.     Mr.  Morton's  Pines, 
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as  he.  is  himself  cai*efiii  to  state,  ai-e  Uyo  young  for  one  to  speak 
with  absohite  certainty  of  final  results  but  everything  promises 
remarkal)le  success.  Kx|)eriments  show  that  wounds  made  by 
pruning  small  branches  jis  carefully  as  possible  in  the  usual  way 
have  not  nearly  healed  in  five  years  and  the  tree  has  in  some  cases 
grown  outward  around  the  scar,  leaving  holes  in  the  trunk,  while 
other  wounds  made  on  the  same  tree  in  pruning  similar  branches 
by  cutting  into  the  bark  on  all  sides  even  with  the  trunk  have 
closed  smoothly  over  in  three  years.  Also  trees  pruned  before 
the  branches  begin  to  die  naturally  show  better  growth  than  thos<* 
on  which  artificial  pruning  is  used  only  to  aid  or  supplement  the 
natural  process.  As  to  general  results  thus  far  one  has  but  to 
compare  Mr.  Morton's  Pines  with  woodland  across  the  road  exactly 
similar  to  his  own  when  he  began  work  upon  it  nine  years  ago. 
The  one  tract  is  covered  by  sprout  Oak  with  a  few  poor  Pines  and 
sickly  young  seedlings,  dying  for  lack  of  chance  to  grow.  On  the 
other  is  a  sturdy  growth  of  vigorous  young  Pine  of  various  sizes 
with  clean  straight  trunks  and  healthy  tops,  and  on  this  piece  the 
wood  bulk  has  increased  fifty  per  cent  in  seven  years,  that  is, 
since  clearing  out  the  Oak  and  giving  it  a  fair  start.  Mr.  Morton 
prunes  almost  wholly  with  axe  and  knife — a  large  knife  for  cutting 
live  branches  up  to  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  a  thin  sharp  axe 
for  cutting  and  smoothing  all  other  limbs.  For  working  on  or 
near  the  ground  he  uses  a  long  handled  axe  and  for  trimming  upper 
limbs  one  with  a  short  handle.  The  pruner  should  carry  a  whet- 
stone to  use  many  times  a  day,  as  a  dull  tool  is  likely  to  injure  the 
tree.  Mr.  Morton  is  doing  a  variety  of  experimental  and  obser- 
vational work  with  trees,  both  individually  and  in  the  mass,  the 
results  of  which  are  watc»-hed  with  interest  by  experts. 

Both  Mr.  Morton  and  Mr.  Cutter  are  very  glad  to  show  their 
woodland  to  visitors  and  to  answer  any  questions  as  to  methods  or 
results. 

II.     Jioadftidea. 

We  have  thus  far  been  discussing  trees  only  in  woodlands  and 
from  a  pecuniary  standpoint.  Forestjs  of  course  possess  also 
as  great  economic  importance  in  other  directions,  as  in  their 
products  and  the  i)rofits  to  be  derived  from  them,  while  to  many  of 
us  their  spiritual  values  of  beauty  and  sublimity  and  inspiration 
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make  the  strongest  appeal  of  all.  Bnt  I  have  held  myself  strictly 
to  a  basis  of  dollars  and  cents,  because  under  our  present  organ- 
ization of  society  few  can  or  will  cultivate  woodland,  or  even  let 
it  stand  very  long,  without  assurance  of  a  sufficient  tangible 
return. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  '^  if  the  forests  should  disappear 
civilization  would  become  extinguished  on  the  earth."  The  same 
could  perhaps  hardly  be  said  of  street  and  roadside  trees  and  other 
growth,  and  yet  a  state  of  society  which  destroyed  or  deliberately 
discouraged  or  even  failed  to  encourage  all  such  adornment  would 
certainly  need  civilizing.  In  the  consideration  of  forests,  however 
we  may  value  their  beauty,  economic  factors  must,  as  we  have 
intimated,  receive  the  main  stress,  but  we  cannot  deal  with  road- 
sides without  combining  the  two  values,  aesthetic  and  economic, 
and  here  the  aesthetic  must  preponderate.  The  practical  values 
are  just  as  truly  there  as  in  the  timber  forest,  in  the  health,  com- 
fort, convenience,  and  pleasure  that  all  may  enjoy  from  well 
shaded  and  adorned  streets  and  roads ;  and  health,  comfort,  con- 
venience, and  pleasure  are  just  what  above  all  else  we  want,  if  we 
can,  to  buy  for  ourselves  with  the  profits  of  timber  raising.  The 
moment  we  look  upon  beautiful  streets  and  roads  as  one  of  the 
comforts  of  life  necessary  to  be  provided  for  everybody  the  problem 
will  be  solved  and  our  civilization  will  have  made  a  large  advance. 

We  have  time  merely  to  touch  upon  a  few  points  of  roadside 
treatment,  some  of  which  might  easily  furnish  the  subject  of  an 
entire  lecture.  For  convenience,  since  they  require  different  treat- 
ment, I  will  speak  separately  of  city  or  village  streets  and  country 
roads,  and  shall  confine  myself  almost  wholly  to  the  question  of 
protecting  and  fostering  the  growth  that  we  already  have  or  that 
nature  supplies  when  we  let  her  do  so. 

The  most  obvious  protection  needed  by  street  trees  is  from 
external  injuries.  It  is  almost  worse  than  useless  to  plant  fine 
trees  only  to  allow  them  to  be  killed  or  injured  by  the  gnawing 
of  horses,  the  grazing  of  wheels,  or  the  assaults  of  thoughtless 
boys  and  other  persons.  Every  small  tree  and  all  large  trees 
in  exposed  positions  should  be  guarded,  though  large  trees 
usually  need  guarding  only  on  the  side  toward  the  street. 
Guards  should  be  of  strong-meshed  wire,  not  "chicken  wire;" 
be  fastened  securely,  but  not  tightly  enough  to  bind,  and  be 
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enlarged  with  or  in  advance  of  the  growth  of  the  tree.  It  is 
poor  economy  to  put  on  a  guard  low  enough  for  horses  to  reach 
over ;  the  guard  should  be  six  feet  high  unless  the  tree  is  so  small 
that  this  would  interfere  with  the  lower  branches,  in  which  case 
the  tree  should  have,  if  possible,  a  protection  wide  and  strong 
enough  to  keep  enemies  at  a  respectful  distance.  Sometimes  a 
tree,  especially  a  Rock  Maple,  is  liable  in  swaying  to  chafe  against 
the  top  of  the  tree  guard.  This  is  easily  and  most  effectively 
prevented  by  tying  two  soft  stout  strings  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  near  the  top  of  the  guard,  which  should  be  considerably 
larger  than  the  trunk,  then  passing  the  strings  on  either  side  of 
the  stem  through  the  wii-es  opposite  and  returning  to  the  points 
of  starting  and  there  fastening.  This  stringing  will  usuaUy  last 
a  whole  season  and  may  not  be  needed  the  following  year  when 
the  tree  has  become  firmly  established.  Many  devices  have  been 
tried  by  the  Brookline  Town  Forester  but  this  has  proved  in  every 
way  the  best.  The  wire  for  tree  guards  recommended  by  the 
Massachusetts  Forestiy  Association  is  caUed  No.  1-16,  the  best 
widths  thirty-two  and  seventy -two  inches,  net  price  at  wholesale 
About  four  cents  a  square  foot,  and  should  be  attached  by  copper 
wire  which  stretches  as  the  tree  expands.  Through  the  influence  of 
the  public  spirited  Roxburghe  (Woman's)  Club  in  Roxbury,  nine 
thousand  street  trees  have  recently  been  guarded  and  Mr.  Doogue 
will  soon  begiiv  work  on  the  smaller  trees.  Mr.  Doogue  has  also 
promised  to  give  one  thousand  trees  to  the  Roxburghe  Club  this 
spring  to  be  distributed  by  them  among  those  persons  who  will 
plant  and  care  for  them.  This  Club  had  about  two  hundred  trees 
planted  two  years  ago  and  sets  an  excellent  example  in  taking 
quite  as  much  interest  in  guarding  and  otherwise  caring  for  trees 
as  in  planting  them. 

From  injuries  by  electric  wires  there  seems  to  be  little  hope  of 
complete  protection  until  all  wires  are  buried,  but  something  can 
even  now  be  done  by  strict  supervision  and  by  holding  corporations 
owning  the  wires  responsible  for  all  maltreatment.  Damages  have 
been  and  can  be  recovered  for  injuries  of  this  kind.  Of  protection 
from  insect  pests  and  from  disease  tJiere  is  here  no  time  to  speak 
except  to  give  an  incidental  hint  here  and  there  in  connection  with 
other  matters. 

There  are  few^  ways  in  which  shade  trees  receive  more  serious 
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injury  than  from  bad  pruning  or  the  lack  of  pruning.  We  have 
seen  that  the  pruning  of  all  forest  trees,  beginning  when  they  are 
saplings,  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  production  of  good 
timber.  The  pruning  of  every  shade  tree  is  not  in  the  same 
way  a  matter  of  course  necessity  at  any  particular  period  of  its 
life,  yet  every  shade  tree  is  practically  sure  at  some  time  to 
stand  in  greater  or  less  need  of  surgical  treatment.  The  prun- 
ing of  timber  trees  consists  mainly  in  taking  the  lower  limbs  off 
successively  as  the  tree  develops,  in  order  to  increase  growth  at 
the  top,  thus  producing  tall  straight-grained  trunks.  Street  trees 
may  need  pruning  at  any  time  from  early  youth  to  extreme  old  age 
and  for  a  variety  of  causes  which  can  be  summed  up  under  two 
heads : —  First,  in  order  to  improve  or  modify  the  shape  of  a  tree 
for  the  sake  of  greater  beauty  or  convenience  or  for  a  more  healthy 
^owth.  Second,  to  guard  against  or  to  cure  decay,  disease,  or 
deformity. 

The  first  object  of  pruning,  to  improve  the  shape  of  a  tree,  is 
not  intended  to  mean  the  production  of  any  stiff,  formal  effects  but 
only  to  restore  or  train  a  tree  to  its  normal  outline  by  correcting 
tendencies  toward  exaggeration  or  by  repressing  or  shortening 
sportively  inclined  branches  that  injure  its  natural  symmetry. 
For  instance,  the  spreading  Oak  may  spread  so  far  that  the  lower 
branches  become  disproportionately  large  at  the  expense  of  the 
upper  ones,  which  may  consequently  decay,  while  the  heavy  lower 
limbs  are  apt  to  be  broken  by  wind  or  by  snow  and  ice  and  the 
whole  tree  thus  loses  not  only  beauty  but  also  health  and  per- 
haps life.  Or  one  or  two  branches  may  protrude  so  far  beyond 
the  outline  of  a  round  or  pyramidal  tree  as  to  mar  greatly  the 
general  effect.  Such  branches  need  cutting  back  enough  to  con- 
form to  the  natural  shape  of  the  tree.  Besides  the  disfigurement 
they  cause,  these  unruly  branches  are  also  apt  to  be  broken  by 
wind  or  storm,  thus  endangering  health  as  well  as  beauty.  Many 
street  trees  need  higher  trimming  for  the  convenience  of  passers 
by  and  of  vehicles,  and  for  the  sake  of  more  light  and  air  and  a 
higher  view. 

Second,  how,  taking  our  trees  as  they  are,  shall  we  by  right 
pruning  guard  against  or  cure  disease  and  decay  ?  To  begin  with, 
out  off  all  dead  or  dying  limbs,  which  carry  death  back  into  the 
tree  itself.     All  branches,  too,  which  chafe  or  cross  should  be 
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removed,  for  their  bark  becomes  broken  and  they  cannot  remain 
sound.  Broken  branches  and  stubs,  remnants  of  limbs  of  any 
sort,  and  all  sprouts  upon  the  trunk  and  unsightly  protuberances 
should  be  pruned  off.  Wounds,  cavities,  and  loosened  bark  all 
invite  disease  and  insect  pests,  and  need  immediate  treatment. 

But  if  we  stop  here  half  the  story  has  not  been  told.  More 
really  depends  ui)on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done  than  upon  the 
pruning  itself.  Indeed  many  persons  interested  in  trees  object  to 
pruning  for  the  very  reason  that  it  causes  decay  and  disease. 
Lumber  dealer  especially  are  often  opposed  to  pruning  and  are 
inclined  to  reject  pruned  logs.  But  it  is  the  method  and  not  the 
'fact  of  pruning  which  is  at  fault.  Go  through  almost  any  town 
or  village  in  Massachusetts,  even  where  some  pains  are  taken  to 
preserve  the  trees,  observe  the  priming  and  its  results  and  you 
cannot  fail  to  be  convinced  that  bad  pruning  is  responsible  for  the 
deformity,  decay,  disease,  and  death  of  large  numbers  of  our 
street  and  roadside  trees.  Ugly  protuberances,  scars  left  by  old 
wounds  never  or  badly  healed,  dark  cavities  lined  with  fungous 
growth  and  rotting  into  the  trunk,  stumps  of  branches  cut  off 
anywhere  from  two  or  three  inches  to  as  many  feet  from  the  trunk 
or  limb  to  which  they  belong,  and  shrunken  and  decayed  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  cut,  loosened  bark  fur- 
nishing breeding  places  for  insect  enemies  —  some  or  aU  these  and 
other  forms  of  evil  will  one  be  likely  to  tind  on  most  trees  of  any 
size,  especially  on  mature  trees  which  ought  instead  to  be  in  the 
prime  of  perfection  and  beauty.  Nearly  all  such  evils  are  the  con- 
sequence of  bad  pruning,  and  it  is  bad  pruning  which  has  brought 
all  pruning  into  disrepute  and  is  really  almost  worse  than  none 
at  all. 

But  what  makes  any  pruning  good  or  bad  and  why  ?  The  main 
principle  on  which  the  whole  result  depends  is  the  same  that  Mr. 
Morton  discovered  by  accident  and  careful  observation  and  con- 
firmed by  experiment,  and  can  be  expressed  in  a  single  rule, 
namely  : —  In  pruning  remove  every  branch,  large  or  small,  living 
or*  dead,  by  cutting  it  off  close  to  and  perfectly  even  with  the 
trunk  or  limb  from  which  it  springs.  This  necessarily  involves 
cutting  into  the  live  bark  around  the  wound  and  in  this  way  only, 
especially  on  deciduous  trees,  can  rapid  and  complete  healing  be 
effected.     The  reason  for  this  wiU  be  at  once  obvious  to  one  who 
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understands  the  process  of  wood  formation.  Sap  forms  wood  or 
bark  only  on  its  return  journey  from  leaves  to  roots.  Therefore, 
no  wound  can  heal  unless  its  edges  —  that  is  the  live  bark  around 
its  edges  —  are  in  direct  communication  with  leaves  through  the 
returning  sap.  But  when  a  limb  is  cut  off  at  any  distance  from 
the  trunk  the  wound  cannot  be  reached  by  sap  because  there  are 
no  leaves  beyond  to  lift  the  ascending  sap  in  that  direction  or  to 
elaborate  it  into  wood  and  bark-producing  material  and  send  it 
back  to  repair  damages.  The  stub  therefore  dies  and  gradually 
decays  down  into  the  tree,  producing  eventually  one  of  those  dan- 
gerous cavities  which  I  have  mentioned.  When  properly  done 
trees  bear  a  surprisingly  lai^e  amount  of  cutting  without,  injury. 
It  is  perfectly  safe  to  cut  off  at  least  one-half  of  the  trunk  circum- 
ference in  bark  and  sometimes  two-thirds  when  the  tree  is  thrifty. 

As  to  the  best  season  for  pruning,  authorities  differ  except  in 
the  case  of  Maples  and  coniferous  trees,  which  should  never  be  cut 
while  the  sap  is  nmning.  Summer  is  the  best  season  for  these. 
Besides  the  pruning  of  branches,  protuberances  on  the  tnink, 
ofter  caused  by  trimming  near  to  but  not  even  with  the  trunk, 
should  be  cut  off  smooth  in  the  same  way  as  pruned  limbs,  and  all 
cavities  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out  and  filled  with  elastic 
cement  or  with  small  stones  and  then  covered  with  the  cement. 
There  are  many  very  important  but  simple  and  common  sense 
details  which  should  be  observ^ed  in  pruning,  but  which  must  here 
be  omitted  except  to  add  that  on  all  shade  trees  the  wounds  made 
by  pruning  should  be  inunediately  covered  with  a  coating  of  paint 
or  coal  tar —  tar  is  better  —  in  order  to  protect  the  exposed  wood- 
cells  from  insects  and  decay.  On  coniferous  trees,  like  Hues, 
the  resin  or  pitch  answers  to  some  extent  the  same  purpose, 
especially  in  the  shade  of  the  forest,  where,  besides,  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  tar  every  wound.  But  resinous  trees  growing  in 
the  open  and,  therefore,  exposed  to  sunburn  and  other  dangers 
would  better  have  their  wounds  dressed  like  any  other  shade  or 
ornamental  trees. 

The  reason  why  so  much  bad  pruning  is  tolerated  is  partly 
because  few  people  know  that  it  is  bad,  seeming  to  regard  most 
blemishes  on  trees  quite  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  the  falHng 
of  autumn  leaves.  Besides,  pruning  properly  performed  takes 
four  or  five  times  as  long  to  do  as  ix)or  pnming  and  when  the 
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same  price  can  be  obtained  men  professing  to  be  experts  injure 
beautiful  trees  by  poor  work,  presuming  on  the  ignorance  of  the 
owners.  Pruners  about  whose  fitness  or  responsibility  there  is  any 
doubt  should  never  be  employed  on  streets  or  priyate  grounds. 
There  are  competent  concerns  who  do  thorough  work  and  who 
take  contracts  in  any  part  of  the  State,  but  everyone  should  learn 
the  elementary  principles  of  pruning  in  order  to  know  when  it  is 
correctly  done.  ''Tree  Pruning"  by  A.  Des  Cars,  translated 
from  the  French  by  Professor  Charles  S.  Sargent,  and  "The 
Pruning  Book  "  by  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey  are  the  best  available 
works  on  the  subject.  They  are  interesting  as  well  as  instructive 
even  to  one  with  no  previous  knowledge  in  such  matters. 

Country  roadsides  may  be  shaded  and  beautified  with  much  less 
expense  and  trouble  than  city  or  village  streets  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  that  wealth  of  spontaneous  growth  which  almost  every 
roadside  produces  when  let  alone.  In  the  indiscriminate  mowing 
of  roadsides  which  so  generally  prevails,  many  a  fine  seedling  or 
sapling  is  cut  down  that  would  in  a  few  years  become  a  noble 
tree,  a  comfort  and  delight  to*every  passer  by.  In  cities  and  vil- 
lages it  is -undesirable  to  use  ti*ees  of  different  kinds  on  the  same 
street  or  short  section  of  a  street,  but  on  country  roads  a  mingling 
of  species  is  often  very  effective.  Neither  should  trees  always 
stand  in  rows  or  be  evenly  spaced,  and  occasional  wide  breaks  in 
the  line  of  shade  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  road  make  pleas- 
ing contrasts,  especially  when  disclosing  broad  or  distant  views. 
The  natural  roadside  tree  growth  can  often,  therefore,  be  utiUzed 
to  a  lai^e  extent  with  very  little  additional  planting.  Trees  of 
any  size  often  do  not  need  guarding  unless  in  exposed  positions 
and  many  trees  can  be  guarded  b}^  bushes,  or  by  inexpensive 
improvised  wooden  guards  large  enough  so  that  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground  will  not  injure  the  roots  of  young  trees.  Such 
guards  —  as  also  fences  and  walls  —  can  be  disguised  and  beauti- 
fied by  vines  and  other  plants.  Roadside  trees  even  more  than 
street  trees  should  usually  be  trimmed  high,  not  only  for  the 
admission  of  light  and  air  and  convenience  of  passage,  as  in  the 
case  of  loads  of  hay,  but  also  to  afford  unobstructed  views  of 
the  surrounding  landscape.  Mr.  Morton,  besides  his  cultivation 
of  woodland,  is  devoting  considerable  time  and  thought  to  direct- 
ing and  improving  the  natural  tree  growth  upon  highways  adjoin- 
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ing  his  land  and  that  of  others  interested  in  his  operations,  which 
promise  great  success. 

Other  roadside  growth  should  receive  the  same  thoughtful 
artistic  treatment  as  Mr.  Morton  is  giving  to  trees,  and  this 
can  be  done  at  the  expense  of  less  time  and  trouble  than  trees 
require.  The  endless  groupings  and  combinations  of  nature  are 
varied  and  graceful  beyond  any  possibilities  of  artificial  arrange* 
ment  and  can  be  altered  or  modified  and  mistakes  repaired  almost 
at  will,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  roadside  shrub  and  plant  growth. 
We  have  doubtless  all  had  the  experience  on  our  visits  to  the 
country  of  driving  or  walking  a  long  way  for  the  sake  of  enjoying 
a  certain  ''  pretty  road,"  and  of  avoiding  another  walk  or  drive 
because  of  barren,  ugly  roads.  But  why  have  any  roads  ugly  or 
barren  ?  Why  not  make  them  all  beautiful  or  let  them  become  so, 
not  with  tiresome  sameness  — though  which  is  worse,  monotonous 
beauty,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  or  monotonous  ugliness? — but 
with  Nature's  own  graceful  profusion  and  variety,  restrained,  inter- 
rupted, modified,  if  you  will,  by  the  hand  of  man,  but  always  fresh 
and  pleasing. 

lu  speaking  to  the  Horticultural  Society  last  year  I  mentioned 
reasons  that  had  been  given  me  for  opposition  to  tree  and  shrub 
growth  upon  country  roadsides.  The  chief  of  these  reasons  was 
that  such  growth,  esi>ecially  bushes,  causes  snow  drifting.  After 
a  somewhat  extended  investigation,  I  find  that  with  very  few- 
exceptions  all  the  bad  drifting  places  are  on  barren  open  pieces  of 
road  where  there  is  no  roadside  growth  at  all.  When  drifting  does 
occur  habitually  between  overgrown  roadsides  it  seems  usually  to 
be  on  roads  running  north  and  south,  while  east  and  west  roads 
presenting  apparently  the  same  conditions  in  other  respects  do  not 
drift  at  all,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  north  and  south 
roads  would  not  drift  just  the  same  or  worse  with  the  ])ushes  all 
cut  oflf.  Pines  and  other  evergreens  are  greatly  eomi)lained  of  as 
roadside  trees  because  of  keeping  tlie  n)ad  icy,  unsettled,  and 
muddy  late  in  the  spring.  But  here  again  it  appears  to  be  wholly 
a  matter  of  location.  Pines  on  the  north  side  of  a  road  j)rotect 
from  cold  winds  and  retain  the  heat  of  the  south  sun,  thus  causing 
mud  and  ice  to  disapi)ear  more  rapidly  than  elsewhere,  while  on 
the  south  side  they  keep  oflf  the  sun  and  let  in  the  wind  producing 
exactly  the  opposite  eflfect.     The  result  in  either  case  is  modified 
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by  high  trimming,  which  is  almost  always  advisable  except  in  the 
case  of  certain  evergreens,  and  occasionally  other  trees,  in  some 
location  where  a  hedge-like  effect  is  desired.  Nothing  in  roadside 
adornment  produces  a  more  stately  and  magnificent  appearance 
than  a  long  row  of  tall,  well  spaced,  and  high  trimmed  Pines. 
They  grow  easily  and  quickly  and  should  be  used  much  oftener 
than  at  present.  Nut  trees  also,  both  on  streets  and  roadsides 
and  in  orchards,  are  deserving  of  much  more  attention  than  they 
now  receive,  and  the  objections  to  their  cultivation  or  toleration 
can  be  far  better  met  than  by  cutting  down  beautiful  and  valu- 
able trees.  I  notice  in  the  "  Old  Farmer's  Almanac"  for  1900 
some  excellent  advice  on  ''  Growing  Chestnuts  and  Shellbarks  for 
the  Market;"  also  suggestions  for  ''Trees  and  Shrubs  around 
the  Dwelling  House." 

There  is  happily  in  Massachusetts  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor, 
of  utilizing  natural  roadside  growth  instead  of  mowing  it  down, 
but  the  work  of  Village  Improvement  Societies  has  thus  far 
seemed  to  be  confined  almost  wholly  to  village  limits.  In  fact 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  large  portions  of  a  road  between  two 
beautiful  and  well-kept  villages  not  only  robbed  of  every  natural 
charm  but  even  disfigured.  If  these  organizations  would  take 
hold  of  country  roads  with  the  same  zeal  and  judgment  that  they 
have  in  many  cases  applied  to  the  improvement  of  streets,  a  few 
vears  would  see  a  vast  increase  in  the  rural  attractions  of  our 
State. 

The  work  of  educating  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  a  more 
healthv  and  beautiful  street  and  roadside  growth  is  one  to  which 
women's  clubs  seem  particularly  adapted,  always  providing  that 
they  act  as  does  the  Roxburghe  Club,  only  upon  thorough  knowl- 
edge and  in  hearty  cooperation  with  street  commissioners,  tree 
wardens,  and  other  officials.  Most  women  have  more  davtime 
leisure  than  most  men  to  observ'e  the  condition  of  streets  and 
roadsides,  and  their  organization  into  clubs  gives  them  greater 
influence  and  better  faciUties  for  systematic  study  than  they 
would  usually  gain  as  individuals. 

Another  and  the  most  powerful  agency  for  improving  the 
present  state  of  things  lies  in  the  training  of  children  and  youth. 
Not  that  I  would  add  one  iota  to  the  already  over-full  curriculum 
of  our  schools.     I  would  make  room  by  taking  out  those  subjects 
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like  mathematics — beyond  the  simplest  elements — valuable  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  proper  place,  but  now  crowded  prematurely  upon 
the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  and  by  abolishing  methods  such 
as  waste  so  much  time,  for  instance,  in  the  present  study  of  English. 
Nature  study  is  a  long  step  in  advance,  especially  when  it  includes 
gardening.  But  why  not  go  farther  and  take  up  the  elements  of 
arboriculture  and  forestry,  and  do  it  in  the  most  concrete  and  prac- 
tical manner  ?  No  amount  of  abstract  teaching  can  half  so  well  fix 
upon  the  minds  of  children  the  circulation  and  functions  of  sap, 
for  example,  as  to  see  it  illustrated  in  good  and  bad  pruning.  As 
soon  as  they  are  old  enough,  let  them  take  a  hand  themselves  at 
pruning  in  a  small  way  as  part  of  manual  training.  Set  them 
also  to  observing  the  defects  and  possibilities  of  street  and  road- 
side trees  and  other  growth  in  their  neighborhood,  and  they  will 
prove  themselves  most  valuable  investigators  and  helpers  as  they 
have  already  done  in  some  places  by  collecting  and  destroying  the 
egg  clusters  of  the  tent  caterpillar  and  other  insect  pests.  Take 
them  to  the  nearest  availal)le  woodland  for  illustration  of  timber 
growth  and  forest  functions.  Educate  the  children  on  proper 
lines  and  we  shall  not  have  to  cut  down  nut  trees  to  save  them 
from  mutilation.  Let  children  become  interested  under  suitable 
direction  in  street  and  roadside,  in  timber  raising  and  forest 
preservation,  and  the  next  generation  will  live  in  a  })etter  and 
more  beautiful  world  than  ours.  Besides,  1  believe  that  early 
training  in  such  far-reaching  work  as  tree  culture  and  forest 
management  has  a  distinct  value  in  broadening  and  humanizing 
mind  and  character.  Familiarity  with  aims  and  efforts  for  defi- 
nite, practical  future  good  which  must  often  benefit  others  rather 
than  one's  self  cannot  fail  to  have  that  effect.  So  let  us  devise 
some  plan  for  trahiing  our  childreh  whereby  they  can  work  together 
with  nature  in  her  free  and  open  laboratories,  study  her  methods 
and  feel  the  pleasure  of  assisting  in  their  development,  with  an 
eye  like  hers — if  unconsciously,  perhaps  so  much  the  better  for 
a  while  —  an  eye  to  future  men  and  future  times. 
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BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  March  3^   1900. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  today  at  eleven 
o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Apfleton,  in  the  chair. 

Ex-President  William  C.  Strong  spoke  of  the  exhibition  of  car- 
nations, open  at  the  Flower  Market  under  Park  Street  Church,  and 
of  the  desirability  that  so  beautiful  an  exhibition  should  be  held 
in  Horticultural  Hall,  and  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  three  to  confer  with  the  organization  under  whose  auspices  the 
exhibition  was  held,  in  regard  to  bringing  the  next  exhibition  to- 
the  Society's  Hall.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  the  Committee  Mr.  Strong,  William  H.  Spooner, 
and  Patrick  Norton. 

Henry  L.  Clapp  made  the  following  motion : 

That  half-tone  cuts,  not  wider  than  the  pages  of  the  Transac- 
tions, be  made  from  photographs  of  President  Francis  H.  Apple- 
ton,  Vice-President  Benjamin  P.  Ware,  Secretary  and  Librarian 
Robert  Manning,  Ex -Presidents  William  C.  Strong  and  William 
H.  Spooner,  Joseph  H.  Woodford,  O.  B.  Hadwen,  and  Mrs.  E. 
M.  Gill,  all  members  and  pillars  of  the  Society,  and  that  our 
Transactions  this  year  be  embellished  with  prints  from  such  cute : 
and  further,  that  a  short  account  of  the  principal  incidents  and 
works  in  the  lives  of  these  members  be  printed  with  the  pictures 
in  our  Transactions,  and  that  additions  be  made  to  the  account* 
according  to  the  discretion  of  Secretary  Manning,  who  knows  all 
the  members  well. 

The  above  motion  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  as  members  of  the  Societv,  were  on  ballot 
dnlv  elected  : 

Henry  Brooks,  of  Lincoln. 

James  Donaldson,  of  Boston. 

Fernald  E.  Ham,  of  Burlington. 

Franklin  Haven,  of  Boston. 

AViLLiAM  W.  Holt,  of  Winchester. 

Thomas  Roland,  of  Nahant. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 
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MEETING   FOR  LECTURE   AND   DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  March  10,  1900. 

A  meeting  for  Lecture  and  Discussion  was  holden  today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  lecture  illustrated  with  stereopticon  pictures, 
some  of  which,  selected  by  Mr.  Ward,  are  reproduced  here,  was 
delivered : 

The  Improvement  of  Carnations  in  America. 

By  C.  W.  Wabd,  Qqmm,  N.  T. 

Our  Carnation,  Dianthus  Caryophyllus^  erroneously  called  Pink 
by  many  people,  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe.  In  its  original 
state  it  is  a  half-hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  about  two 
feet  in  height.  The  original  flower  was  flesh  colored  and  con- 
tained five  broad  petals.  Its  natural  period  of  blooming  in  the 
open  air  is  from  June  to  August.  It  is  said  to  exist  in  the  wild 
state  in  England  where  it  was  introduced  supposedly  about  the 
time  of  the  Roman  invasion.  As  long  ago  as  three  hundred  years 
B.  C.  the  Carnation  was  described  by  Theophrastus,  who  gave  it 
the  name  Dianthus,  from  the  Greek  Dios,  divine,  and  Anthos^ 
flower.  The  name  Caryophyllus  was  undoubtedly  taken  from  the 
clove  tree,  Caryophyllus  aromaticua^  and  was  applied  to  the  Carna- 
tion because  of  the  clove-like  fragrance  of  its  blooms.  The  name 
Carnation,  derived  from  the  Latin  carnis^  flesh,  refers  to  the  flesh- 
colored  flowers  of  the  original  type.  The  Carnation  has  been  in 
cultivation  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  in  early  Greek 
history  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Gillyflower.  As  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  development  of  the 
Carnation  began  to  attract  the  notice  of  historians,  and  the  Euro- 
pean gardeners  contributed  so  many  varieties  that  Gerard  in  1597 
wrote  that  to  "describe  each  new  variety  of  Carnation  were  to 
roll  Sisyphus'  stone  or  number  the  sands." 

The  Carnation  has  been  divided  into  several  distinct  classifica- 
tions. The  French  arranged  all  varieties  in  three  classes,  the 
Grenadins,  Flamands,  and  Fancies,  The  English  divided  them 
into  four  classes  :  Selfs,  comprising  only  one  color  in  the  petals  ; 
Flakes,  having  a  pure  ground  of  white  or  yellow  and  flaked  or 
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striped  with  one  color ;  Bizarres,  having  a  pure  ground  color  but 
marked  with  two  or  three  different  colors  ;  and  Picotees,  the  last, 
having  a  pure  white  or  yellow  ground,  each  petal  being  bordered 
w^ith  a  band  of  yellow  at  the  margin.  The  English  still  maintain 
this  classification  and  in  the  twenty-second  annual  report  of  the 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society,  Southern  Section,  of 
P^ngland,  we  find  a  total  of  forty-two  classes  described  in  their 
premium  list,  covering  the  above  four  classifications. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  English  garden- 
ers paid  particular  attention  to  growing  Carnations  and  produced 
fully  as  large  flowers  as  any  that  we  have  upon  the  table  here 
today.  They  practised  what  is  known  among  English  gardeners 
as  dressing,  removing  all  imperfect  and  superfluous  petals  with 
forceps  and  arranging  the  remaining  petals  in  a  perfectly  formal 
manner.  Frequently  the  calyx  was  cut  down  between  the  points 
to  prevent  what  is  known  as  bursting ;  that  is,  the  growing  out  of 
the  petals  at  one  side  of  the  calyx.  All  of  these  artificial  details 
seem  to  have  proved  of  doubtful  benefit  to  the  Carnation,  and 
eventually  to  have  wrought  its  downfall,  as  we  find  that  from  alx)ut 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  little  is  heard  of  the  Carna- 
tion among  English  gardeners,  until  within  a  comparatively  recent 
l)eriod.  The  type  of  the  Carnation,  however,  that  was  develoi)ed 
and  grown  l)v  the  P^nglish  gardeners,  is  not  the  same  type  that  we 
grow  at  the  present  time ;  but  it  is  distinctly  a  race  of  siunraer 
flowering  Carnations.  The  usual  l)lan  of  growing  them  is  to  keep 
the  j)lants  in  cool  houses  or  cold  frames  during  the  winter  and  to 
bring  them  into  blooming  quarters  in  the  early  spring.  They 
were  usually  had  in  perfection  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  eacii  plant  producing  a  i>rofusion  of  blossoms  during  this 
sliort  season.  While  the  English  seem  to  have  lost  much  of  their 
interest  in  the  Carnation  about  1850,  that  interest  seems  to  have 
been  steadily  reviving  during  the  j)ast  few  years. 

Referring  :\gain  to  the  annual  report  of  the  National  Carnatiou 
and  Kcotee  Societv,  we  find  that  there  is  a  tot^il  of  three  hundred 
and  nineteen  premiums  offered  in  the  forty -two  classes  and  that 
this  society  is  supj)orted  by  a  list  of  three  hundred  and  eighty 
subscribers,  who  have  donated  sums  ranging  from  five  shillings  to 
fifty  pounds  each  towards  maintaining  its  premium  list,  these 
donations    amounting   to   three   hundred   and    seventeen   pounds 
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sterling,  or  about  $1,500.  We  also  find  that  this  report  contains 
as  patronesses  the  names  of  Lady  Ardilaun,  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough;  and  as  patrons,  Lord 
Balfour,  Lord  Henry  (Trosvenor,  Lord  Rothschild,  and  Baron 
Schroeder,  and  many  other  prominent  persons.  Among  its  Vice- 
Presidents  is  found  Sir  John  T.  I).  Llewelyn,  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  mention  of  these  names  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
present  interest  shown  by  English  ]>eople  in  Carnation  culture. 

In  America  we  have  also  the  American  Carnation  Society,  a 
national  body  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  Divine  flower. 
This  Society  is  composed  of  a  membership  of  upwards  of  three 
hundred,  the  majority  of  whom  are  either  Carnation  enthusiasts  or 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Carnation  either  commercially  or 
as  amateurs.  The  work  of  this  Society  has  been  of  incalculable 
benefit,  and  to  its  efforts  may  be  lai^ely  attributed  the  advance- 
ment which  has  been  made  in  the  American  Carnation.  This 
Society  holds  its  annual  meeting  in  February  of  each  year  at 
different  ix>ints  throughout  the  United  States,  upon  which  occasions 
are  exhibited  magnificent  displays  of  the  finest  Carnations  that  can 
be  grown.  The  membership  of  this  Society  is  open  to  any  and  all 
persons  who  are  interested  in  or  have  any  love  for  the  Carnation. 
None  are  barred — amateurs  and  professionals  are  equally  welcome. 

The  Carnation  commonly  grown  in  America  was  derived  from 
the  French  strain,  known  as  the  remontant,  monthly,  or  perpetual 
flowering  Carnation.  This  distinct  race  originated  about  1840  and 
is  said  to  have  been  produced  by  M.  Dalmais,  a  gardener  of  Lyons, 
France,  the  original  variety,  called  Atim,  having  been  sent  out 
about  the  year  1844.  This  improvement  was  followed  up  in  1846 
by  M.  Schmitt  of  Lyons,  who  produced  several  fine  varieties  that 
remained  in  cultivation  a  number  of  years. 

M.  Alphonse  Alegati^re  was  the  next  horticulturist  to  aid  in  the 
material  development  of  this  new  race  of  Carnations,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded by  skillful  crossing  in  obtaining  fine  varieties  with  stiff 
stems.  In  1860  the  number  of  these  varieties  was  lax^ely  increased 
and  this  class  received  the  name  of  Tree  Carnations;  but  in 
America  they  were  generally  termed  monthly  Carnations.  It  is 
from  the  productions  of  Alegati^re  that  our  American  race  of 
Carnations  was  undoubtedly  obtained. 

As  early  as  1866  a  number  of  varieties  were  imported  into  this 
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country  by  Messrs.  Dailledouze  and  Zeller,  horticulturists,  who 
were  then  located  in  Flatbush,  L.  I., — these  gentlemen  having 
imported  Edwardsii,  President  Degraw,  La  Purit6  and  a  variegated 
La  Purity.  These  varieties  were  grown  during  a  period  of  ten 
years  as  pot  plants  for  summer  and  winter  blooming.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  state  that  at  the  present  time  Mr.  Charles  Zeller,  the 
survivor  of  the  firm  of  Dailledouze  &  Zeller,  still  lives  in  Flat- 
bush,  a  hale  and  hearty  gentleman  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age, 
and  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  hear  him  frequently  declare  that  he 
was  more  than  proud  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  who  brought 
the  Carnation  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Zeller's  partner,  Mr.  John  Dailledouze,  has  long  since 
passed  away ;  but  has  left  worthy  sons  who  have  succeeded  to  and 
preserved  their  father's  love  for  the  Carnation. 

The  work  of  improving  the  American  Carnation  has  been  taken 
up  and  carried  on  successfully  by  such  men  as  the  late  Charles  T. 
Starr  and  W.  R.  Shellmire  of  Avondale,  Pa. ;  William  Swayne  of 
Kennett  Square,  Pa. ;  Joseph  Tailby  of  Wellesley,  Mass. ;  Sewall 
Fisher  of  Framingham,  Mass. ;  Fred  Dorner  of  Lafayette,  Ind. ; 
Fred  Witterstaetter  of  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Peter  Fisher  of  Ellis,  Mass. ; 
the  Dailledouze  Brothers  of  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  and  many  others 
whose  names  are  not  now  at  my  conunand. 

The  foregoing  historical  account  of  the  Carnation  I  have 
gathered  largely  from  the  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture 
recently  published  by  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey  of  Cornell  University. 

Today  it  is  my  purpose  to  give  you  an  illustration  of  the 
development  of  the  Carnation  from  the  original  five  petaled  bloom 
to  the  four-inch  flower  of  the  present  date.  We  find  from  the 
ancient  descriptions  that  the  wild  Carnation  was  a  five  petaled 
fiower  about  one  inch  in  diameter  and  that  it  was  commonly  flesh 
or  lavender  colored.  Fortunately  among  hybrid  seedlings  of 
today  frequent  reversions  furnish  us  with  flowers  that  are  almost 
identical  with  the  original  type  as  it  existed  two  thousand  years 
ago,  save  perhaps  in  the  matter  of  color. 

In  plate  I ,  figure  1 ,  we  have  the  original  five  petaled  flower,  but  the 
color  is  a  deep  crimson.  In  figure  2  we  have  the  first  step  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  flower,  this  being  the  addition  of  a  single 
petal,  producing  a  six  petaled  bloom.  The  next  step  is  shown 
in  No.  3,  where  three  or  four  small,  short  petals  have  been  added 
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to  the  centre  of  the  bloom,  producing  a  semi-double  flower.  In 
the  next  step,  No.  4,  still  more  petals  have  been  added  and  we  now 
have  a  fairly  double  flower.  The  fourth  step  was  made  by  add- 
ing still  more  petals,  making  a  full,  double  flower  as  shown  in 
figure  5 ;  but  you  will  notice  that  in  all  of  these  the  relative 
size  of  the  bloom  remains  the  same,  namely,  about  one  inch  in 
diameter. 

After  the  Carnation  hybridizer  had  succeeded  in  producing  the 
double  bloom  shown  in  figure  5,  his  next  aim  was  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  bloom,  improve  the  strength,  as  well  as  elongate  the 
stem,  and  improve  and  diversify  the  shades  of  color.  This  has 
all  been  so  faithfully  done  by  our  American  hybridizers  that  you 
now  have  before  you  these  magnificent  blooms  measuring  from 
three  to  four  inches  in  diameter  with  perfect  calyxes  and  sup- 
ported upon  stiff  stems  two  feet  or  more  in  length;  some  of 
them  being  equal  in  form  to  those  produced  by  the  artificial 
manipulation  of  the  English  dresser;  embracing  almost  every 
tint  of  color  known  in  flowers,  save  that  of  blue,  and  the  approach 
towards  this  latter  color  is  shown  in  varying  shades  of  purple ; 
iseveral  California  varieties  have  been  introduced  in  a  distinct 
shade  of  mauve. 

The  study  of  this  plate  is  decidedly  interesting,  as  it  shows  the 
comparative  difference  between  the  Carnation  as  we  know  it 
today,  and  the  original  flower  that  aroused  the  sentiment  and 
admiration  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  This  com- 
parison is  accentuated  when  we  throw  upon  the  screen  Governor 
Roosevelt,  a  seedling  four  inches  in  diameter  as  the  photographs 
from  which  these  slides  were  made  were  taken  of  the  same  relative 
jsize.  We  shall  also  find  in  this  bunch  of  seedlings  before  us  a 
number  of  these  single  petal ed  blooms. 

Possibly  a  brief  description  of  the  process  of  hybridizing  may 
be  of  interest.  If  you  will  note  figure  1  in  the  plate  now  thrown 
upon  the  screen,  you.  will  see  projecting  above  the  flower  which 
has  been  split  down,  two  horn-like  growths.  These  are  the  pistils 
or  female  organs  of  the  flower.  In  figure  2,  where  the  petals  and 
pistils  have  been  removed,  you  will  note  the  anthers  which  con- 
tain the  pollen.  In  hybridizing,  this  pollen  is  removed  from  one 
flower  and  spread  upon  the  pistils  of  the  flower  which  we  wish 
to  bear  the  seed.     This  is  done  by  tweezers  or  a   camel's  hair 
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brush,  and  in  some  instances  by-  simply   taking  the  flower   and 
scattering  the  pollen  over  the  pistils. 

In  figure  4  you  will  note  that  the  flower  has  commenced  to 
wither  and  the  petals  are  closing  together.  This  is  an  indication 
that  fertilization  has  taken  place. 

Figure  5,  where  the  calyx  has  been  removed,  shows  the  ovary 
or  seed  pod  commencing  to  enlarge.  After  fertilization  has  taken 
place  this  pod  continues  its  growth  for  four  or  five  weeks  and 
usually  ripens  its  seed  within  six  or  eight  weeks  after  the  date  of 
fertilization.  Seed  ripening,  however,  takes  place  much  more  rap- 
idly in  April,  May,  and  June  than  during  the  winter  months. 
After  the  seeds  are  ripened  they  are  carefully  sown  and  treated  the 
same  as  the  seeds  of  any  choice  greenhouse  plant. 

Again  referring  to  figure  1  on  the  next  plate,  we  have  the  seed- 
lings shown  immediately  after  the  seed  has  germinated.  You 
will  notice  that  the  embryo  plant  has  scarcely  any  root,  there  being 
a  slight  suggestion  of  a  root  fiber;  while  in  figure  2,  which  is 
taken  three  days  after  germination,  the  root  system  is  distinctly 
shown. 

In  figure  3,  taken  a  week  or  ten  days  after  germination,  the 
root  system  has  reached  considerable  proportions  and  the  first  true 
leaves  are  beginning  to  form.  When  the  seedlings  reach  the  stage 
shown  in  figure  3  they  are  taken  from  the  seed  beds  and  pricked 
off  into  flats,  where  they  remain  three  or  four  weeks  and  are  then 
potted  up  in  small  pot-s,  from  which  they  are  planted  in  the  open 
ground  from  about  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  May,  where  they  come 
into  bloom  during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  at  which 
time  the  plants  bearing  promising  flowens  are  lifted  and  planted 
on  the  greenhouse  benches,  and  thereafter  treated  the  same  as  in 
ordinary  Carnation  culture. 

While  this  growing  of  seedling  Carnations  is  an  intensely  inter- 
esting work  and  one  well  worthy  of  the  careful  attention  requisite 
to  obtain  valuable  results,  it  is  not  only  tedious  but  expensive ; 
and  the  seedling  grower  who  produces  a  distinct  advance  upon  the 
existing  type  of  Carnation  is  well  worthy  of  the  plaudits  of  his 
fellow  Carnation  men  and  richly  deserves  the  praise  of  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  or  imbued  with  the  love  of  flowers. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  relative  size,  form,  and  build  of 
the  Carnations  that  have  interested  the  American  grower  during 
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the  past  ten  years,  we  will  now  pass  upon  the  screen  a  number  of 
varieties,  giving  you  the  name  of  each  variety  as  it  is  shown. 

The  first  is  WiUiam  Scott,  introduced  in  1893,  and  still  largely 
grown. 

The  second.  Storm  King,  a  beautitul  white,  introduced  in  1895, 
but  now  almost  obsolete. 

The  third,  Mrs.  George  M.  Bradt,  was  introduced  in  1896  ;  this 
is  the  largest  and  most  striking  variegated  Carnation  to  date,  and 
and  is  more  generally  grown  than  any  other  of  its  class.  It,  how- 
ever, has  several  rivals,  among  them  being  Olympia,  which  you 
see  in  the  vase  upon  the  table. 

The  fourth  is  Bridesmaid,  which  was  introduced  in  1897,  but 
which  has  practically  passed  out  of  existence. 

In  the  next  run  of  plates  we  will  show  front  and  calyx  views  of 
the  blooms,  in  order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  various  forms  of 
Carnations.  These  views  are  of  flowers  of  comparatively  recent 
origination. 

In  plates  Nos.  15  and  16  we  have  a  snow-white  seedling  which 
for  beauty  of  form  and  purity  of  color  was  unsurpassed,  but 
unfortunately  it  was  not  sufficiently  free  in  blooming  to  warrant 
its  commercial  introduction.  In  the  front  view  of  the  flower  the 
petals  are  not  crowded,  but  there  are  sufficient  of  them  to  give 
the  effect  of  a  shapely,  symmetrical  bloom,  and  in  the  side  view 
of  the  flower  you  will  note  that  the  guard  petals  are  broad  and 
stand  out  flat  from  the  calyx  without  recurving,  while  the  centre 
of  the  flower  is  well  built  up  and  the  calyx  and  stem  are  propor- 
tionately strong. 

In  Nos.  17  and  18,  we  have  White  Cloud,  one  of  the  prominent 
commercial  whites  of  the  present  time.  This  is  a  very  full  flower, 
possessing  a  good  calyx,  but  is  rather  too  full  for  the  ideal  flower. 

In  Nos.  19  and  20  we  have  a  fancy  flaked  variety,  a  seedling  of 
1898.  The  ground  color  is  yeUow  and  the  petals  are  heavily 
striped  and  edged  with  a  pinkish  scarlet.  You  will  note  that 
this  flower  is  very  symmetrical,  that  the  calyx  is  perfect,  and  the 
guard  petals  are  broad  and  stand  out  peq>endicularly  from  the 
calyx  without  any  tendency  to  recurve.  This  flower  is  exception- 
ally well  formed  and  may  well  prove  the  forerunner  of  a  splendid 
class  of  fancy  varieties. 
7 
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In  Nos.  21  and  22  we  have  a  huge  lemon  yellow  bloom  of  the 
Malmaison  type,  which  produces  a  flower  nearly  four  inches  in 
diameter.  Unfortunately  it  persists  in  bursting  its  calyx  under 
ordinary  culture.   This  bloom  you  will  find  in  the  vase  of  seedlings. 

In  plates  Nos.  23  and  24  we  have  another  fancy  variegated 
yellow,  which  shows  an  excellent  form  and  calyx. 

In  plates  Nos.  27  and  28  we  have  Governor  Roosevelt,  a  seed- 
ling of  1897,  which  is  particularly  distinguished  by  its  symmetrical 
form,  large  size,  splendid  calyx,  and  excellent  stem.  This  variety 
is  probably  the  most  advanced  step  in  the  development  of  the 
Carnation  yet  achieved.  The  flowers  reach  three  and  one-half  — 
even  four  inches  in  diameter,  with  stems  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
length. 

In  plates  Nos.  29  and  30  we  have  quite  a  new  departure  in 
Carnation  seedlings.  This  is  what  we  may  term  an  Anemone 
flowered  Carnation.  You  will  notice  that  this  flower  is  composed 
of  a  single  row  of  broad  guard  petals  that  stand  out  well  from  the 
calyx.  Around  this  is  a  thick  bunchy  wreath  of  fine  featheiy 
petals,  the  same  as  is  seen  in  the  Anemone  flowered  Chrysanthe- 
mums. In  the  centre  of  this  bloom  are  six  miniature  flowers,  the 
largest  of  the  secondary  flowers  being  surrounded  by  the  flve 
smaller.  This  flower  also  has  four  pistils  instead  of  two,  and 
probably  if  it  had  been  left  to  develop,  some  of  the  secondary 
flowers  might  have  developed  additional  pistils.  The  flower  was 
nearly  four  inches  in  diameter  and  is  the  most  remarkable  freak 
that  I  have  seen  among  Carnation  seedlings,  but  unfortunately 
we  cannot  proceed  further  in  hybridizing  with  this  variety,  as  it 
produces  neither  seeds  nor  pollen. 

Plate  No.  31  shows  a  vase  of  a  seedling  which  was  at  first 
termed  No.  666,  but  is  now  named  Prosperity.  This  is  in  some 
respects  the  most  remarkable  Carnation  originated  to  date. 
The  blooms  attain  a  size  of  from  four  to  four  and  one-half  inches 
and  are  borne  upon  good  stems  and  possess  fine  calyxes.  This 
is  distinctively  a  fancy  Carnation,  the  ground  color  being  white  and 
the  petal  being  suffused  or  fiaked  with  crimson  pink. 

Our  next  series  of  views  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  calyx  of  the  Carnation. 

In  plate  No.  32  we  have  what  is  known  as  a  burst  calyx.  You 
will  note  that  the  flower  has  grown  entirely  out  of  one  side  of  the 
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oalyx  and  torn  it,  so  that  it  is  quite  out  of  shape.  There  is  upon 
the  table  a  vase  of  burst  flowers  which  will  probably  give  you  a 
better  idea  than  you  can  get  from  the  picture  on  the  screen. 

Plate  No.  36  is  General  Maceo.  This  has  an  excellent  calyx. 
A  vase  of  this  variety  is  also  upon  the  table  and  may  be  examined 
-at  your  leisure. 

Our  next  series  of  views  will  show  interior  and  exterior  views  of 
modern  Carnation  houses. 

Plate  No.  40  shows  a  house  of  Alaska,  a  white  seedling  which 
we  were  growing  in  1896. 

Plate  No.  47,  a  bench  of  William  Scott  as  grown  in  1894. 

Plate  No.  49,  a  bench  of  Governor  Roosevelt  growing  the 
present  season. 

Plate  No.  52  shows  Carnations  as  they  are  stored  in  a  cool 
room  preparatory  to  being  shipped  to- market.  This  room  con- 
tained at  the  time  five  thousand  flowers,  this  being  the  day's 
product  cut  from  ten  large  houses  comprising  some  thirty  thousand 
feet  of  glass. 

I  am  asked  sometimes  why  Carnations  purchased  from  the 
stores  frequently  keep  but  a  few  days,  and  I  am  oftentimes 
requested  to  give  instructions  as  to  how  to  care  for  Carnation 
blooms.  In  my  opinion,  the  reason  for  Carnations  not  keeping 
after  they  have  passed  through  the  commission  houses  and  stores, 
arises  from  the  variety  of  improper  treatment  which  they  receive. 
I  have  many  times  seen  dealers  take  Carnations  from  the  box  as 
they  arrive  and  plunge  the  stems  immediately  into  ice-cold  water 
and  set  the  flowers  into  a  cold  ice-box.  I  think  that  this  alter- 
nate chilling  and  heating  of  flowers,  as  by  plunging  the  stems  in 
ice  water  and  chilling  the  flowers  and  then  placing  them  in  highly 
heated  dry  rooms,  is  the  reason  for  the  premature  withering  away 
of  the  Carnation  flowers. 

You  will  understand  that  a  flower  immediately  after  being 
severed  from  the  plant  is  in  a  delicate  condition.  We  all  know 
that  if  we  subject  our  plants  in  the  greenhouses  to  these  sudden 
changes  in  temperature,  such  as  chilling  them  and  again  overheat- 
ing them,  the  plants  eventually  fade  and  die.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  a  member  of  the  plant  that  has  been  severed,  such 
AS  the  cut  flowers. 

The  treatment  that  I  would  recommend  in  order  to  keep  Carna- 
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tions  as  long  as  possible,  is  to  plunge  the  stems  in  water  from 
which  the  chill  has  been  taken  so  that  it  feels  just  slightly  warm 
to  the  hand.  Then  place  the  vase  of  flowers  in  a  room  not  colder 
than  from  forty-five  to  fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  allow  the 
flowers  and  water  to  cool  down  with  the  room.  Treated  in  this 
way  we  keep  Carnations  from  ti^'o  to  three  weeks,  and  in  some 
instances  have  kept  some  varieties  four  and  five  weeks.  If  the 
blooms  are  kept  in  a  room  ranging  at  from  forty  to  fifty  d^rees 
during  the  nighttime  they  may  be  brought  into  the  living  room 
where  the  temperature  is  quite  high  during  the  daytime,  and 
returned  to  the  cool  room  each  night  without  serious  injury. 
Treated  in  this  way  Carnation  blooms  should  last  from  seven  to 
twelve  days  and  even  longer. 

I  have  found  an  unoccupied  bedroom  on  the  north  side  of  a 
house  in  which  there  is  no  direct  heat,  or  at  least  very  little  heat, 
the  temperature  ranging  from  forty-five  to  fifty-five  degrees,  an 
excellent  place  in  which  to  keep  Carnation  blooms.  It  is  in  this 
kind  of  a  room  that  we  are  able  to  keep  the  Carnations  from  two 
to  three  weeks  and  even  longer,  as  I  have  before  said. 

Our  next  series  of  plates  will  show  a  few  attempts  at  artistic 
arrangement  of  Carnation  blooms. 

Plate  No.  53  is  a  corner  table  arrangement  in  which  about  three 
hundred  flowers  are  used. 

After  listening  to  this  technical  description  of  the  advanced 
improvement  in  Carnation  culture,  a  few  statistics  concerning  the 
magnitude  of  the  business,  the  value  of  the  product  sold,  the  cap- 
ital invested  and  the  persons  employed,  may  not  come  amiss.  It 
is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  make  correct  statements 
regarding  the  amount  of  capital  employed,  as  we  have  as  yet  no 
accurate  statistics.  From  a  rough  computation  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  there  are,  perhaps,  two  millions  of  dollars  invested  in 
Carnation  growing  in  the  United  States  today,  and  that  there  are 
probably  employed  in  the  production  of  Carnation  flowers,  some- 
thing like  five  thousand,  possibly  more,  people ;  these  employees 
receiving  wages  ranging  from  $35  to  $100  per  month,  the  average 
wages  probably  being  $45  per  month. 

It  is  still  more  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  value  of  the  crop  pro- 
duced ;  but  basing  our  estimate  upon  the  retail  prices,  the  proba- 
ble value  of  blooms  and  plants  sold  should  be  from  three  to  four 
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times  the  capital  invested.  There  are  about  two  and  one-half 
millions  of  young  Carnation  plants  and  rooted  cuttings  sold  each 
year,  and  florists  produce  an  equal  amount  which  they  themselves 
use  for  growing  and  which  are  not  sold ;  so  that  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  rooted  cuttings  and  young  Carnation  plants  will  approx- 
imate five  millions  per  annum.  Of  these  plants  at  least  four-fifths 
are  grown  under  glass  diu-ing  the  winter  time  for  cut-fiower 
purposes,  some  three  to  four  million  plants  per  annum  being  used 
for  this  purpose.  Assiuning  that  they  produce  an  annual  average 
of  twenty  flowers  to  the  plant  would  give  sixty  millions  of  blooms 
produced  upon  the  American  Continent  each  year. 

What  becomes  of  this  enormous  number  of  flowers  is  somewhat 
of  a  mystery.  They  are  put  to  innumerable  uses.  The  Carnation 
is  a  flower  that  awakens  the  love  of  almost  every  person,  and  as 
the  average  Carnation  blooms  are  sold  at  much  more  reasonable 
prices  than  many  other  flowers,  they  come  within  the  reach  of  a 
larger  class  of  people  than  do  roses  and  orchids;  consequently 
the  consumption  is  larger.  There  is  no  use  to  which  flowers  can 
be  put  for  which  the  Carnation  is  not  fitted.  It  lends  itself  to 
almost  every  scheme  of  decoration.  Its  delicious,  clean,  pungent, 
aromatic  fragrance  admits  it  to  almost  every  sick  room;  it  is 
unsurpassed  for  dinner  or  centre-table  decorations ;  it  is  univer- 
sally used  in  the  making  up  of  set  pieces ;  it  is  also  one  of  the  best 
flowers  for  boutonni^res  that  the  florist  has  at  his  command ;  and 
finally,  its  wide  range  of  pleasing  colors,  its  lasting  qualities 
and  fresh,  rich,  clove  fragrance  combine  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  popular,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  sought  for  and  profitable 
of  fiorist's  flowers. 


MEETINd   FOR   LECTURE   AND    DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  March  17,   1900. 

A  meeting  for  Lecture  and  Discussion  was  holden  today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  Vice-President,  Benjamin  P.  Wake,  presiding. 

The  following  lecture  was  delivered  : 
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Japanese  Plums. 

By  Oborob  S.  Butlbb,  Cromwell,  Conn. 

About  thirty  years  ago  a  California  gentleman  secured  several 
plum  trees  from  Japan  through  one  of  our  Consuls  (Mr.  Bridges), 
at  a  cost  of  ten  dollars  each.  These  trees  passed  into  the  hands 
of  John  Kelsey,  of  Berkeley,  California.  When  they  b^an  ta 
produce  fruit,  in  1876,  Mr.  Kelsey  became  convinced  of  the  value 
of  the  plum  for  general  commercial  cultivation,  and  it  was  placed 
with  an  Oakland  nursery  for  propagation  on  a  lai^e  scale,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Kelsey. 

The  Kelsey  not  proving  hardy  in  the  North  and  East,  the  Japan 
Plum  was  condemned  as  not  worthy  of  trial  here,  making  the- 
introduction  of  other  varieties  in  this  section  very  slow  indeed. 

Subsequently  other  pai*ties,  particularly  Luther  Burbank,  of 
Santa  Rosa,  California,  made  other  importations  of  Japanese 
Plums,  and  these  varieties  have  been  widely  disseminated  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  contrary  to  the  opinions  founded 
on  the  behavior  of  the  Kelsey,  have  proved  to  be  adapted  to  a  wide 
range  of  territory. 

These  plums  are  now  classed  botanically  as  Pruntis  triflaray 
from  the  fact  that  usually  three  flowers  come  from  each  bud,  but 
they  are  easily  cross-fertilized  with  domestica^  Chicasa^  Americana^ 
and  Simonii.  We  are  beginning  to  have  many  of  these  crosses^ 
which  are  hard  to  locate,  but  as  most  of  us  are  more  interested  in 
producing  fruit  to  tickle  the  consumer's  palate,  and  touch  his 
pocket  book,  than  in  the  abstract  science  of  botany,  we  shall  prob-^ 
ably  not  be  worried  if  our  professors  have  to  earn  their  salaries, 
guessing  at  where  some  violent  cross  ought  to  settle  down  and 
behave  itself. 

For  the  past  decade,  interest  in  the  Japan  Plum  has  steadily  and 
rai)idly  increased  and  although  many  of  them  are  inferior  in  quality 
to  some  of  our  European  or  (lome,sticn  varieties,  their  great  beauty, 
freedom  from  disease,  ability  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  curculio, 
and  heavy  cropping  qualities,  have  brought  them  into  favor  with 
growers,  and  some  are  proving  of  fair  eating  quality  and  superb 
for  canning  or  preserving. 


^J 
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Nearly  all  the  Japan  Plums  are  vigorous  growers  with  long 
forked  branches,  the  fruit  buds  setting  in  great  clusters,  instead 
of  singly  and  in  pairs  as  in  the  European  varieties,  and  when  in 
bloom  we  often  have  all  the  branches  completely  hidden. 

But  these  plums  are  much  more  nearly  allied  to  our  native 
plums  of  the  Wild  Goose  type  than  to  the  European,  and  this 
similarity  is  a  strong  point  in  their  favor,  for  we  may  reasonably 
argue  that  similarity  of  environment  has  produced  similarity  of 
attributes,  and  we  know  that  the  eastern  Asian  country  is  furnish- 
ing us  many  other  valuable  plants.  The  North  China  type  of 
peach,  today  we  are  all  turning  to  for  our  improved  varieties  and 
with  great  and  reasonable  hope  of  success. 

Doubtless  our  American  pluin  of  the  future  will  be  based  on  the 
A'tnericana  species  (although  today  but  the  child  of  the  forest), 
crossed  with  this  Japan  type,  so  similar  in  tree  but  centuries  in 
advance  in  fruit,  with  possibly  the  admixture  of  the  European  for 
quality  and  Simonii  for  —  some  other  reason  —  if  any,  probably 
curiosity. 

Most  of  our  importations  of  Japan  plums  have  been  introduced 
under  the  names  of  Botan,  Sweet  Botan,  Sumomo,  Shiro,  Wasse, 
Botankio,  Hattankio,  Satsuma,  Yone  •  Momo,  Nagate,  or 
some  combination  or  corruption  of  these  names.  These  names 
refer  to  classes,  not  varieties,  of  plums.  For  instance,  the 
Sumomos  are  early  round  plums  like  WiUard,  Ogon,  Yosobe, 
etc.,  although  Professor  Tamari,  of  Tokio,  says  Sumomo  means 
''Plum"  and  Wasse  means  "early."  Some  of  the  other  words 
have  as  many  meanings  and  as  diverse  as  some  of  our  English 
words,  and  most  of  the  trees  and  scions  imported  seem  to  have 
been  thoroughly  shuffled  and  then  labelled  to  suit  the  desires  of 
the  purchaser.  For  instance,  we  have  the  Chabot  —  first  imported 
by  Mr.  Chabot,  of  California,  and  introduced  under  that  name  in 
1>^86,  by  Luther  Burbank  —  under  eight  other  names,  four  of  them 
Japanese  and  four  American.  No  doubt  this  plum  is  entitled  to 
all  the  good  names  placed  at  its  disposal  in  the  past  twenty  years, 
but  it  will  require  some  agreement  on  the  part  of  nurserymen  to 
get  rid  of  the  eight  tails  to  its  name,  with  the  possibility  of  another 
nurseryman's  discovering  its  good  qualities  every  other  year  as  in 
the  past,  and  introducing  it  under  a  new  name  to  be  ferreted  out 
and  laid  aside  in  turn. 
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The  Georgeson  has  been  sent  out  under  five  different  names  and 
all  from  the  same  party,  while  the  little  Red  June,  even,  rejoices 
in  three.  ^ 

Thus  we  see  how  easy  it  is  to  multiply  varieties  on  Ameri- 
can soil,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  there  is  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  our  best  nurserymen,  our  Experiment  Stations,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Pomological  Society  to  do  away,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the 
confusion  of  Wasses,  Sum(»no8,  etc.,  and  the  duplication  of 
varieties. 

The  culture  of  this  fruit  is  hardly  a  subject  to  occupy  much 
time  in  a  paper  of  this  kind,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  almost  universal 
knowledge  today  that  the  best  crops  of  any  fruit  are  only  secured 
by  constant  and  thorough  tillage  with  tools  best  adapted  to  the 
land  in  one's  possession.  We  use  the  gang  plow,  extension  head 
cutaway.  Acme  smoothing  harrow  and  weeder ;  if  the  land  is  very 
stony  the  spring-tooth  harrow  would  probably  be  the  only  one  used. 

Set  first-class  trees.  Many  orchardists  save  a  few  cents  on  a 
tree  by  buying  light  grade  trees.  Granting  that  the  trees  are  first 
class,  but  young,  the  entire  saving  would  not  more  than  pay  the 
interest  on  the  value  of  an  acre  of  good  land,  not  to  mention  the 
cost  of  a  year's  cultivation ;  but  if  the  stock  is  the  same  age  but 
inferior  in  quality,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  weakness  is  liable  to 
be  always  manifest.  If  the  tree  only  develops  to  a  cull  in  the 
favorable  conditions  of  the  nursery,  the  chances  are  that  it  will 
die  a  cull  in  the  orchard. 

The  first  season  the  tree  will  make  nearly  as  much  growth  as 
the  peach  under  favorable  environment,  and  should  be  treated 
in  much  the  same  w^ay ;  thinned,  to  start  the  form  desired,  and 
headed  in  sharply  during  the  dormant  season.  The  following 
season,  the  roots  having  a  firm  hold  to  start,  with,  the  growth  will 
be  quite  hea\^  if  cultivated,  fertilized,  and  trimmed  thoroughly, 
and  this  growth  should  be  heroically  cut  back.  The  following 
season  the  orchard  or  tree  should  begin  to  fruit,  and  with  fruitage 
the  tree  growth  will  be  somewhat  curtailed,  but  we  find  severe 
pruning  advantageous  even  in  our  old  orchards,  saving  thinning 
of  fruit  by  hand  and  placing  the  crop  where  the  tree  can  carry  it 
more  easily. 

The  propensity  to  overbear  must  be  continually  guarded  against, 
as  the  quality  of  the  plums  on  an  overloaded  tree  is  very  inferior, 
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and  having  neither  quality  nor  size,  it  is  difficult  to  get  our  city 
friends  to  part  with  much  of  their  good  money  in  exchange  for 
them.  If  two-thirds  of  the  bearing  wood  is  trimmed  off  from  the 
tree  and  the  plums  which  set  on  the  remainder  are  thinned  to 
about  four  inches  apart,  we  shall  have  on  a  mature  tree,  from  one 
to  two  bushels  of  plums,  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter,  and  as  attractive  as  they  are  large.  California  never 
shipped  to  New  England  as  large,  handsome,  or  good  quality 
phuns  as  we  have  placed  upon  our  markets  the  past  four  years. 
But  I  have  seen  the  same  varieties  sent  here  from  Michigan,  yes, 
and  grown  in  Connecticut  too,  that  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  six- 
teen to  one  more  loudly  than  William  Jennings  Bryan  or  George 
Fred  Williams  were  ever  able  to,  even  when  they  got  their  second 
wind.  That  is,  there  were  sixteen  times  as  many  stones  in  each 
basket,  sixteen  times  as  much  plant  food  sucked  from  the  soil, 
sixteen  times  nearer  a  drained  dead  tree,  the  flesh  over  the  stone 
a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  as  interesting  to  eat  as  sixteen 
corks  which  have  never  held  the  mouth  of  a  bottle  shut.  These 
plums  were  bought  by  sixteen  sons  of  Abraham,  who  yelled 
themselves  hoarse  trying  to  sell  them  for  sixteen  cents  a  peck. 
The  other  plums  sold  themselves  in  fancy  groceries  and  fruit 
stores  at  $1.25  per  peck.  There  is  nothing  overdrawn  in  this 
•comparison,  except  the  Sheeneys*  selling  price,  which  I  have 
known  to  drop  to  ten  cents  per  peck. 

The  rot  {Monilia  fructUjend)  is  the  most  troublesome  enemy  of 
the  Japan  Plum  —  unless  it  be  its  own  tendency  to  overbear  —  but 
this  disease  is  no  more  serious  than  on  the  Domestica  varieties,  if 
as  bad.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  plums  (as  well  as  of 
anything  else  worth  having),  and  we  have  made  it  our  practice  to 
have  some  trusty  men  practically  live  in  the  orchard  after  the  first 
of  June,  going  over  the  trees  systematically,  thinning  out  imper- 
fect and  superfluous  phuns,  and  always  having  an  eye  for  the  rot, 
which  is  "  carried  foiih  without  the  camp"  —  being  more  conta- 
gious than  leprosy  —  and  either  burned  or  buried  in  a  deep,  deep 
hole.  Beside  picking  off  the  mummified  plums  we  shall,  this 
month,  apply  a  strong  copper  sulphate  spray  (ten  pounds  to  a 
barrel  of  water)  and  Bordeaux  mixture,  before  the  buds  open,  but 
shall  not  experiment  very  heavily  on  the  trees  with  any  spray  after 
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leaves  appear,  being  perfectly  willing  to  let  some  one  else  fumisb 
the  bulk  of  the  experience  on  that  line. 

From  sources  of  undoubted  authority  I  learn  that  the  disease 
known  as  "Yellows"  in  the  peach  thrives  on  the  Japan  plum, 
although  I  have  never  s^en  a  tree  which  I  felt  I  could  declare  a 
bona  fide  case  of  '*  Yellows ;"  if  I  did  I  should  surely  treat  it  a* 
I  would  the  same  disease  in  the  peach. 

We  have  lost  from  one  to  two  per  cent  of  our  trees  from 
unknown  causes,  each  season,  and  after  laying  it  to  winterkilling,, 
grubs,  and  various  other  causes,  have  about  decided  that  the 
disease  should  be  known  as  "  Oriental  cussedness,"  as  we  notice 
some  of  the  Japanese  ornamentals  occasionally  dying  in  the  same 
way  without  the  slightest  provocation. 

Black  knot  makes  but  very  little  headway  on  the  Japan  Plum. 
We  easily  cut  off  all  the  limbs  attacked  during  the  winter  pruning 
and  have  made  no  attempt  to  watch  for  it,  as  we  have  to  on  some 
European  varieties.  I  doubt  whether  one  tree  in  a  hundred  in 
our  orchards  has  ever  had  a  knot  on  it. 

The  curculio  finds  more  than  he  can  eat,  or  spoil,  and,  in  fact^ 
although  he  gets  in  his  work,  the  scar  on  the  skin  is  about  the 
only  evidence  of  his  labors,  as  very  few  of  the  eggs  ever  hatch. 

Another  great  enemy  of  the  Japan  plum  has  been  the  nursery- 
man who  persists  in  introducing  new  and  wonderful  varieties,  like 
the  Berckmans,  which  is  little  better  than  none  at  all,  or  the  Wil- 
lard,  which  is  hardly  as  good,  or  the  Kerr,  which  might  as  appro- 
priately have  been  named  ''Yellow  Dog." 

Having  thus  briefly  described  a  few  varieties  it  might  be  well  to 
enter  into  the  characteristics  of  the  others  which  are  known. 

Earliest  of  All,  also  known  as  Yosobe  and  Wasse  Sumomo,  is  a 
very  early — July  10  to  15  —  light  red  plum  with  yellow,  soft,  sour, 
and  bitter  flesh,  clingstone,  not  salable  in  competition  with  Mont- 
morency cherries. 

Berger,  also  known  as  Strawberry,  Uchi  Beni  Honsmomo,  and 
Ura  Belli,  is  in  size  and  color  al)out  like  the  Earliest,  but  the 
flavor  is  quite  distinct  and  better ;  it  is  a  few  days  later.  They 
drop  from  the  tree  when  ripe,  making  picking  very  easy. 

Lutts  (Wasse-Botankio)  is  the  best  of  its  season,  which  is  mid- 
July.  If  you  can  imagine  a  half -grown  Burbank  ripening  a  month, 
ahead  of  time,  you  have  it  very  closely. 
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Red  June  (Red  Nagate,  Nagate  No  Botankio)  is  of  mediiun 
size,  deep  red  skin,  yellow  flesh,  clingstone,  and  of  fair  quality. 

Ogon  is  a  yellow  plum,  no  worse  than  Willard  in  quality. 

Maru  ripens  at  about  the  same  season  as  Abundance,  but  can* 
not  compete  with  it  in  either  size  or  quality,  especially  the  latter. 

Abundance  is  undoubtedly  the  best  known  of  any  of  the  Japan 
plums,  and,  all  things  considered,  is  the  best  eating  plum  we  have 
when  properly  grown  and  thinned.  A  large,  handsome  fruit,  rich 
cherry  color  when  ripe,  with  a  white  bloom,  highly  perfumed,  rich 
and  juicy,  flesh  light  yellow.  When  overripe  it  loses  some  of  it» 
fine  quality.  Tree  a  handsome  upright  grower  and  inclined  to 
overbear.  If  good  size  and  quality  are  desired  it  must  be  thinned 
vigorously.     Season  early  August. 

Burbank  is  a  very  lai^e,  handsome,  and  popular  variety.  Eight 
of  these  plums  fiUed  a  quart  mason  jar,  and  we  had  specimens 
which  would  not  pass  through  the  opening  in  the  top  of  such  a  jar. 
Oiu*  trees  of  this  variety  when  loaded  with  ripe  fruit  presented  the 
handsomest  fruit  picture  it  was  ever  our  privilege  to  look  upon. 
Canned  with  the  skins  on  they  produce  a  very  rich  looking  liquor, 
but  as  the  coloring  matter  is  all  in  the  skin,  we  produce  an  entirely 
different  article,  in  color  and  flavor,  by  removing  the  skins  before 
cooking;  in  fact,  except  for  the  clingstone,  and  the  plum  taste 
which  lies  near  it,  the  pared  fruit  cooked,  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  peaches.  The  tree  is  a  rampant  sprawling  grower, 
very  distinct  and  noticeable.  Season  closely  following  Abun- 
dance. 

Hale  produces  more  ivood  in  a  given  time  than  any  other  plum 
we  know  of.  We  have  also  had  specimens  of  the  fruit  and  find 
them  equal  in  quality  to  any  pliun  in  our  orchard ;  about  the  size 
and  color  of  Reine  Claude  and  in  season  with  the  last  of  Burbank, 
from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  August. 

Georgcson,  also  known  as  White  Kelsey,  Mikado,  Yeddo,  and 
Normand  seems  to  be  the  largest  of  the  yellow^-skinned  Japan 
plums,  and  superior  to  all  others  of  its  color,  except  Hale,  in  qual- 
ity. Tree  a  rather  better  grower  than  Burbank,  but  somewhat 
sprawling.  Such  fruit  sells  for  about  one-half  the  price  of  Bur- 
bank or  C'habot,  one  of  which  may  be  had  at  the  same  time,  and 
as  it  is  not  much  superior  in  eating  quality,  I  would  not  advise  its 
propagation. 
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Wickson  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Burbank  as  a  Burbank-Kelsej 
cross,  and  thus  a  pure  Japanese  variety,  but  it  is  very  evident 
that  he  was  mistaken,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  from  the  char- 
acter of  its  foliage,  bloom,  and  fruit,  its  habit  of  growth,  and 
method  of  bearing  fruit,  that  it  is  a  hybrid  of  Kelsey  and  Simonii. 
Fruit  very  lai^e,  long  heart  shaped  with  a  deep  suture;  color, 
deep  maroon-red,  sometimes  shaded  lighter ;  pit  small ;  flesh  firm 
and  meaty,  yellow,  rich,  and  aromatic,  with  a  slight  almond  flavor ; 
clingstone.  The  fruit  favors  Kelsey  strongly,  except  in  the  color 
of  the  skin.  Tree  a  narrow,  upright  grower,  like  Simonii.  We 
have  had  but  little  fruit  as  yet,  but  hope  another  season  with 
four-year  old  trees  to  be  able  to  report  good  cropping  qualities. 

Chabot  is  also  known  as  Bailey,  Chase,  Yellow  Japan,  Botan- 
kio,  Hattankyo,  0-Hattankio,  Furugiyi,  and  Orient,  and  has  even 
been  sent  out,  I  understand,  for  Uchi  Beni,  which  it  resembles  about 
as  closely  as  an  Angora  cat  does  a  rhinoceros.  This  medium  to 
large  plum  is,  without  doubt,  all  things  considered,  our  most  prof- 
itable market  plum,  coming  the  fore  part  of  September  when 
people  begin  to  be  willing  to  can  and  preserve  plums.  This 
plum  will  keep  for  weeks  if  necessary,  and  is  the  marketman's 
delight,  as  there  is  practically  no  loss.  The  tree  is  a  strong 
upright  grower,  perfectly  hardy,  and  very  prolific,  with  handsome 
red  and  orange  colored  fruit ;  soft  sweet  yellow  flesh,  of  good 
quality ;  clingstone.  We  have  over  two  thousand  trees  of  this 
variety  in  our  orchards  now,  and  shall  continue  to  plant  them 
until  something  better  appears  on  the  scene. 

Satsuma  (Blood  Plum,  Yone  Momo)  gives  us  very  large  fruit 
when  properly  thinned.  Round-oblong  with  a  blunt  point  and 
deep  suture ;  color,  duU  brown-red  mottled  with  greenish  dots ; 
flesh  hard  and  blood-red.  It  seldom  becomes  edible  with  us,  but 
for, canning  or  preserving  it  has  no  e(iual.  We  have  yet  to  learn 
of  a  single  party  who  has  once  had  the  fruit  who  did  not  demand 
it  in  succeeding  seasons.  Our  plums  of  this  variety  have  retailed 
in  the  Hartford  market  for  $5.00  per  bushel.  The  tree  is  a  strong 
grower,  rather  inclined  to  u[)right  in  form  but  still  somewhat 
sprawling,  and  does  not  seem  to  come  into  bearing  quite  as  young 
as  some  others. 
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Discussion. 

The  lecturer  said  that  carbo-sulphate  spray,  however  weak,  is 
injurious  to  Japanese  phims  when  in  leaf.  He  recommended  the 
Abundance  and  Satsuma  for  private  gardens.  The  Chabot  comes 
at  a  good  time  for  canning  and  is  excellent  for  that  purpose.  The 
Satsuma  and  Chabot  are  very  distinct ;  the  former  is  of  a  rich  red 
color,  while  the  latter  is  yellow. 

Joseph  S.  Chase  said  that  Climax  had  not  fruited  this  side  of 
California.  Mr.  Burbank  says  it  will  revolutionize  plum  culture. 
The  season  of  ripening  seems  to  vary  ;  the  Hale  varies  in  season. 
He  would  include  the  Burbank  in  a  dozen  varieties ;  it  bears  very 
young. 

The  Chairman  said  that  there  is  now  great  competition  in  all 
farming  o])erations,  and  that  plum  growing  is  weU  worthy  of 
attention  as  a  mercantile  pursuit. 

The  lecturer  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  deman<l  for  Ja])a- 
nese  plums  will  increase  in  the  market.  He  thought  that  the  more 
people  have  of  these  things  the  more  they  want.  Over  production 
occurs  sometimes  in  all  businesses,  which  may  be  a  good  thing. 
He  thought  we  could  not  fill  up  Boston  market  for  some  time. 
Three  years  ago  it  was  hai-d  work  to  sell  a  wagon  load  of  plums 
in  Hartford  in  a  day ;  now  he  can  sell  three. 

Japanese  plums  will  flourish  wherever  peaches  will,  and  in  a 
good  many  places  where  peaches  will  not.  They  are  adapted  to 
a  much  larger  range  of  territory  than  peaches ;  they  will  flourish 
on  a  flat  plain  and  on  land  where  water  stands.  He  had  used 
bone  and  potash,  but  found  no  great  occasion  for  potash.  The 
winter  of  1898  and  1899  was  the  severest  known  for  generations, 
but  plums  bore  full  when  the  peach  crop  was  entirely  destroyed. 
Japanese  plums  naturally  set  fruit  so  heavily  that  it  would  be  of 
no  advantage  to  prune  in  summer  for  productiveness.  He  prunes 
at  any  time  in  the  winter  when  it  is  not  too  cold.  Much  of  the 
pruning  is  thinning  out. 

Hon.  Aai*on  Low  had  set  out  plum  trees  in  the  chicken  yard  for 
shade.  He  jars  the  trees  slightly  and  the  curculios  fall  and  the 
hens  take  care  of  them.  He  sold  his  plums  for  one  dollar  per 
peck.  He  advised  those  who  have  room  in  the  hen  yard  to  plant 
Japanese  plums ;  some  of  the  varieties  are  better  than  the  Euro- 
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pean,  and  seem  to  be  very  desirable  for  planting,  especially  the 
Abundance  and  Burbank. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  Japanese  plums  are  not  so  subject 
to  the  curculio  as  the  European  varieties.  He  uses  a  padded 
mallet  in  destroying  them ;  he  strikes  the  trees,  and  as  the  curcu- 
lios  drop  off  the  hens  eat  them. 

A  gentleman  asked  the  lecturer  whether  the  late  spring  frost  is 
detrimental  and  also  about  his  treatment  for  the  curculio. 

The  Lecturer  said  in  regard  to  the  spring  frost  that  two  years  ago 
when  his  Burbanks  were  in  flower  he  had  thought  his  plums  ruined 
by  frost,  yet  when  harvest  time  came  he  had  a  good  crop.  As  to 
the  curculio,  he  had  done  nothing  towards  destroying  it  except 
incidentally  to  thinning  and  he  simply  picked  off  the  wormy  plums 
when  harvesting.  He  thinks  the  curculio  is  not  as  troublesome  to 
Japanese  plums  as  to  European.  When  the  egg  is  laid  on  the 
Japanese  plum  the  skin  seems  to  dry  back,  leaving  a  scar,  and  that 
is  the  end  of  the  egg.  He  thins  so  that  the  plums  can  g^w  as 
much  as  they  want  to  without  touching  each  other. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Butler  said  that 
he  has  had  Japanese  plums  since  1889  and  has  had  veiy  little 
black  knot.  When  pruning  his  trees  he  cuts  off  all  black  knot 
and  burns  it. 

Mr.  Chase  said  that  he  considers  the  Satsuma  the  best  plum  for 
preserving,  and  asked  the  lecturer  what  he  thought  of  the  Wickson 
for  general  cultivation.  Mr.  Butler  was  not  prepared  to  recom- 
mend or  reject  the  Wickson.  Its  fertility  is  not  tested.  It  would 
not  be  so  much  work  to  thin  it  as  to  thin  the  Abundance.  The 
Wickson  bears  on  older  wood.  The  Abundance  is  all  gone  before 
the  Wickson  comes  in.  lie  had  been  reckless  enough  to  set  out 
six  or  seven  hundred  in  his  orchard. 

A  gentleman  said  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Butler's  ])lums  in  full 
fruiting  and  had  never  seen  such  a  sight.  He  has,  himself,  a 
little  plantation  in  Plymouth  County,  and  in  Essex  County  he  has 
12,500  plum  trees,  and  has  been  very  much  encouraged  because 
he  has  found  all  the  obstacles  that  he  had  feared  were  mere 
moonshine.  He  had  no  winter  frost,  no  spring  frost,  no  black 
knot,  and  no  curculio.     He  sold  all  his  fruit  at  the  orchard. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  was  unanimously  passed. 
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MEETING   FOR   LECTURE   AND   DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  March  24,  1900. 

A  meeting  for  Lecture  and  Discussion  was  holden  today  at 
-eleven  o'clock,  Vice-President  Benjamin  P.  Ware  presiding. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  lecture  delivered.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Publication  and  Discussion  regret  that  they  are  unable 
to  present  it  in  full,  as  Mr.  Hale  spoke  without  notes. 

Apple  Culture  for  Profit. 

By  J.  H.  Hale,  South  Qlastonbory,  Conn. 

The  lecturer  began  by  saying  that  he  had  received  inspiration 
from  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in  the  cultivation  of 
fruit,  and  was  glad  to  come  here  and  make  return.  For  the  first 
hundred  or  two  years  in  the  history  of  this  country  apples  were 
■cultivated  mainly  for  cider.  No  bounty  was  ever  offered  for  cider 
as  there  was  for  wine  in  Virginia,  yet  farmers  would  have  forty, 
fifty,  or  a  hundred  barrels  of  cider.  The  apple  is  the  most  easily 
cultivated  of  all  fruits,  and  therefore  less  pains  have  been  taken 
with  it  than  would  otherwise  have  been.  We  have  taken  them  as 
they  come  and  have  not  attempted  to  bring  them  to  perfection, 
because  the  apple  is  so  good  and  kind  to  us  and  will  give  much 
good  fruit  even  under  great  neglect. 

New  England,  as  regards  soil  and  climate,  is  better  suited  to 
the  apple  than  any  other  section  of  the  country.  We  can  grow 
apples  of  finer  color,  fiavor,  and  texture,  and  longer  keeping  in 
New  England  than  anywhere  else.  This  was  the  lesson  of  the 
Chicago  Exposition.  All  the  dijfferent  states  gathered  their  choic- 
est apples;  there  were  beautiful  apples  from  Michigan  and  the 
Ozark  region  of  Missouri ;  from  Oregon  and  the  Snake  river  country 
of  Idaho ;  from  Western  New  York,  and  other  so  called  favor- 
able apple  sections.  As  the  apples  melted  away  they  were  re- 
newed from  day  to  day  from  cold  storage,  but  the  cold  storage  house 
was  burnt,  and  in  a  few  days  after  that  there  were  no  apples  except 
from  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  United  States ;  these  held  up, 
many  of  them,  from  the  middle  of  July  till  the  middle  of  August 
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and  into  September,  when  the  new  crop  of  the  same  variety  was 
ready  to  take  their  place  on  the  exhibition  table. 

The  first  thing  beyond  soil  and  climate  is  to  have  good  trees 
with  perfect  foliage  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  season, 
but  there  is  no  such  thing  without  spraying  from  two  to  four  times 
a  year.  Frequent  and  thorough  tillage  of  the  soil  is  necessary, 
but  many  trees  in  New  England  are  in  sod  land.  This  should  he 
broken  up  whenever  possible  and  good  tillage  take  its  place.  In 
rough,  rocky  lauds  or  steep  hillsides  where  cultivation  is  not 
practicable,  top  dressing,  mulching,  harrowing,  pasturing  with 
sheep  or  hogs  —  some  one  or  more  of  these  should  be  practiced, 
according  to  local  conditions.  The  trees  must  have  room  enough 
for  air  and  sunlight.  Like  man  they  need  circulation  of  air  all 
round.  The  second  thing  is  intelligent  feeding;  they  need  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  with  a  moderate  amount  of  nitrogen.  Fungous 
growths  will  attack  even  the  best  cared  for  trees,  to  some  extent, 
so  that  spraying  is  essential.  The  fruit  must  be  thinned,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  securing  fine  perfect  fruit  and  annual  fruitage. 

What  can  we  do  with  our  old  orchards  ?  They  should  be 
pnmed,  but  for  this  you  want  a  man  of  experience  and  knowledge 
of  old  trees.  Coming  here  the  lecturer  saw  men  cutting  right  and 
left  limbs  from  two  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  New  men  go  at 
this  work  with  more  zeal  than  knowledge.  Cut  out  all  dead  wood 
and  some  small  branches.  Large  limbs  may  be  cut  two  or  three 
feet  out  at  any  time  when  the  trees  are  dormant,  and  then  cut  close 
in  the  growing  time.  Don't  try  to  do  it  all  in  one  year ;  take  two  or 
three  years.  Most  old  orchards  are  in  sod,  and  if  they  are  near 
the  house,  where  you  do  not  want  to  break  it  up,  give  it  a  hea\T 
too-dressing  of  manure  and  harrow  it.  But  if  your  orchard  is  to 
be  devoted  to  apples  only,  plough  it  up — not  too  deep — and  har- 
row in  fertilizers.  Scrape  off  the  old  rough  bark  and  wash  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  of  double  strength  while  the  trees  are  dormant. 
Carry  on  the  ordinary  summer  spraying  for  the  codling  moth,  etc., 
and  keep  the  ground  broken  up  as  long  as  you  want  good  apples. 
If  your  land  is  too  rocky  or  rough  to  plough,  it  may  be  mulched 
with  any  old  material  that  is  available — anything  thatwiU  kill  out 
the  sod — but  ploughing  is  better.  Any  grass  that  grows  in  the 
orchard  should  be  allowed  to  die  down  to  form  a  mulch,  and 
eventually  a  fertilizer  for  the  land.     You  may  pasture  swine  or 
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sheep  in  your  orchard  if  you  wish.  The  lecturer  knew  a  man  who 
made  an  orchard  of  eight  acres  a  pasture  for  hens — he  had  a 
thousand  laying  hens — and  he  is  fifty  per  cent  better  off  in  yield 
and  quality  of  apples  than  the  former  owner,  who  made  the  same 
orchard  a  hayfield.  After  cultivating  an  old  orchard  a  year  or 
two  it  will  be  necessary  to  thin  out  the  fruit. 

But  the  great  hope  lies  in  new  orchards,  which  may  be  planted 
on  poor  land  now  growing  up  to  bushes.  There  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  such  land  in  New  England,  which  if  planted  with  late 
keeping  red  apples,  will  pay  dividends  two  to  one  over  railroads, 
insurance  companies,  etc. 

A  new  orchard  wants  to  be  started  on  land  as  thoroughly  pre- 
pared as  for  any  other  crop.  Do  not  think  you  can  grow  two 
crops  with  only  fertilizer  enough  for  one.  Some  low  growing 
cultivated  crop  may  be  grown  the  first  four  or  five  years,  if  fer- 
tilizer and  culture  enough  are  given  for  both.  The  orchard  should 
be  thoroughly  cultivated  through  the  growing  season,  beginning  as 
soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell.  Prune  the  trees  by  pinching  in. 
Go  over  the  trees  three  or  four  times  during  the  summer,  and  pinch 
in  every  shoot  that  grows  where  you  do  not  want  it.  If  headed  low, 
spraying  and  all  other  operations  can  be  more  easily  performed. 

The  question  of  varieties  is  a  local  one,  and  yet  it  is  not,  for 
apples  can  be  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  world,  though  there  may 
be  a  local  and  special  market  for  some  varieties.  Color  catches 
the  eye,  but  get  as  much  flavor  and  high  quality  with  it  as  you  can. 

In  regard  to  distance,  forty  feet  is  near  enough  for  some  varie- 
ties, but  the  lecturer  recommended  setting  twenty  feet  apart,  and 
when  the  trees  grow  to  touch  each  other,  cutting  out  three-quar-* 
ters.  You  will  be  tempted  to  leave  them,  but  a  business  man 
should  have  courage  to  cut  them  at  the  proper  time  and  not  delay 
a  single  year  after  they  begin  to  crowd.  In  this  way  three  times 
as  much  fruit  can  be  had  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  life  of 
the  orchard  and  after  that  the  orchard  will  be  just  as  strong  as 
though  originally  planted  forty  feet  apart. 

The  matter  of  feeding  depends  greatly  on  soils.  The  lecturer 
thought  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  food  locked  up  in  Massachu- 
setts soils ;  enough  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  could  be  made 
free  and  brought  out  by  frequent  and  thorough  tillage ;  the  nitrogen 
you  can  get  by  ploughing  in  leguminous  crops.  The  successful 
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horticulturist  is  the  mau  who  stirs  the  soil.  Stirring  the  soil  pro- 
duces chemical  action.  Ploughing  and  harrowing  are  too  hurried. 
Gen.  John  Bidwell,  of  California,  had  forty  thousand  acres  of 
land  which  he  ploughed  hurriedly  with  gang  plows  and  harrowed 
with  a  twenty -two  feet  sweep  and  got  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre.  A  lady  near  by  ploughed  with  modern  steel  plows  and  a 
pair  of  mules  and  harrowed  two  or  three  times  with  cutaway  har- 
rows, and  got  thirty-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  Neither  used  any 
fertilizer.  The  man  who  is  producing  plants  which  grow  quickly 
must  have  two  or  three  times  as  much  food  in  the  soil  as  they 
need,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  reached.  Trees  do  not  require  their 
food  so  quickly  available. 

You  cannot  have  good  fruit  without  thinning.  When  young 
trees  attempt  to  bear  ten  apples  pick  off  eight  and  leave  only  two 
to  come  to  perfection,  and  you  will  have  two  fine  specimens.  The 
next  year  pick  off  fifteen  out  of  twenty ;  the  third  year  pick 
off  seventy -five  out  of  a  hundred.  The  talk  of  an  ''off  year"  is 
nonsense ;  trees  can  be  educated  into  the  habit  of  bearing  every 
year.  When  the  climatic  conditions  are  such  that  the  crop  is 
killed,  the  next  year  the  tree  will  be  so  full  that  it  cannot  ripen 
the  fruit  and  at  the  same  time  form  buds  for  the  next  year.  By 
thinning  out  from  seventy-five  to  eighty  per  cent  every  year  you 
can  bring  the  tree  into  the  habit  of  annual  bearing.  If  the  tree  is 
trained  low  you  can  thin  the  fruit  much  more  easily.  You  must 
do  it  for  fine  fruit  and  greatest  profit. 

After  the  orchard  is  established  comes  the  question  of  the  time 
of  picking.  Watch  the  apples  closely,  and  as  soon  as  they  come 
to  maturity  pick  them,  however  early,  even  if  it  be  August  or 
September,  and  put  them  into  cold  storage.  Place  them  at  once 
in  the  packages  they  are  to  be  sold  in,  but  they  should  be  graded 
— some  will  want  two  grades  and  some  three — and  packed  hon- 
estly from  top  to  bottom.  As  to  packages  the  barrel  is  an  abom- 
ination ;  in  the  first  place  it  holds  too  much  fruit  and  it  is  liable 
to  heat  inside.  It  can  be  rolled,  and  the  effect  on  its  contents 
may  be  like  that  of  the  founder's  tumbling  barrel  on  his  castings. 
We  want  the  largest  package  that  we  can  tempt  the  consumer  to 
buy.  The  lecturer  recommended  neat  and  attractive  boxes,  to 
hold  a  bushel  each ;  a  box  twenty -two  inches  long,  eleven  and 
a  half   wide,  and   ten   deep   holds    just   a  bushel.      He   showed 
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apples  from  such  boxes  which  sold  for  two  dollars  per  box  by  the 
oar  load,  and  Baldwins  from  a  Massachusetts  barrel,  one  from  the 
top  and  a  smaller  one  from  eight  inches  down,  which  brought  but 
two  dollars  per  barrel.  The  man  who  raised  them  probably  does 
not  believe  in  spraying  or  thinning. 

Three-quarters  of  all  the  apples  in  Boston  Market  are  the 
abominable  but  good  looking  Ben  Davis.  The  great  market  apple 
of  America  will  open  the  pocket  book,  but  you  must  have  quality 
to  keep  it  open.  The  Mann  is  a  new,  yellow,  long-keeping,  deli- 
cious variety.  The  Sutton  Beauty  has  never  been  thoroughly 
-appreciated ;  it  is  delicious.  It  is  a  red,  long  keeping  apple,  better 
-every  way  than  the  Baldwin.  The  Gano  is  grown  largely  in  the 
West ;  it  produces  a  large  proportion  of  perfect  specimens  quite 
a  little  better  than  Ben  Davis ;  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent  are  ' 
equally  good.  Cooper's  Market  is  grown  largely  in  Pennsylvania. 
Damaged  products  sell  for  what  people  will  give ;  this  is  the  busi- 
ness rule  the  world  over.  We  have  been  producing  eighty-five 
per  cent  of  damaged  apples  when  we  might  have  produced  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  perfect  ones.  Old  methods  of  neglect  cannot 
make  apple  culture  profitable  but  under  the  best  methods  of  culture, 
pruning,  spraying,  and  thinning,  it  could  be  made  the  moat  profit- 
able  branch  of  agriculture. 

Discussion. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Hale  had  evidently  been  studying 
human  nature  as  well  as  apple  culture.  He  had  planted  apple 
trees  twenty  feet  apart,  intending  to  thin  them,  but  they  grew  to 
be  such  beautiful  trees  that  he  had  not  the  courage  to  cut  them 
out. 

He  said  that  the  lecturer  was  ready  to  reply  to  any  questions 
that  might  be  asked,  and  invited  the  audience  to  ask  him  the 
hardest  questions  they  could. 

Robert  Manning  said  that  he  would  ask  the  lecturer  the  hardest 
question  he  knew  of  connected  with  apple  growing,  and  that  was 
how  to  prevent  injury  to  the  fruit  by  the  apple  maggot  or  railroad 
worm  (Trypeta  pomonella)^  which  is  much  worse  than  the  codling 
moth,  boring  the  fruit  through  and  through  till  it  is  honeycombed. 

Mr.  Hale  replied  that  nobody  now  knows  how  to  destroy  the 
apple  maggot,  but  we  may  next  year.    It  is  the  one  thing  connected 
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with  apple  culture  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  handle.  The  only 
thing  to  be  done  at  present  is  to  feed  the  infested  apples  to  stock. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  how  to  shape  trees,  the  lecturer  said 
that  he  could  not  lay  down  a  rule  for  all  varieties,  but  would  pinch 
constantly,  having  a  central  stem  with  a  branch  every  foot  if 
possible. 

The  success  of  cold  storage  depends  largely  on  the  tempera- 
ture. Commercial  cold  storage  is  too  cold;  if  kept  down  to 
freezing  the  apples  lose  flavor;  from  thirty-eight  to  forty -two 
degrees  is  cold  enough.  In  a  good  cool  dry  cellar  apples  can  be 
kept  till  spring.  In  large  operations  a  tunnel  like  a  wine  vault  in 
a  side  hill  might  be  made  valuable  for  storage. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  cost  of  caring  for  an  orchard 
the  first  five  years,  the  lecturer  said  that  it  depended  largely  on  the 
character  of  the  land  chosen ;  he  had  spent  more  money  clearing 
up  walls,  etc.,  than  the  land  cost — $15  or  more  per  acre.  He 
thought  a  fair  estimate  of  the  annual  cost  of  an  orchard  of  one 
hundred  acres  would  be  about  $15  an  acre  annually,  but  it  would 
vary  according  to  the  land.  He  has  an  orchard  of  twenty-five  acres 
which  cost  less,  but  it  is  easy  soil.  Light  sandy  soil  is  easy  to 
work,  but  it  is  not  the  best ;  it  gives  the  highest  colored  but  not 
the  longest  keeping  fruit.  Strong  loam  with  clay  is  the  ideal  soil 
for  apples.  An  acre  of  good  apple  trees  in  fruiting  is  worth  $2,000, 
and  will  pay  good  dividends.  Land  near  a  railroad,  reached  by  a 
good  road,  might  be  cheap  at  $100  per  acre,  when  land  four  or 
five  miles  away  over  a  bad  road  might  be  dear  at  $5. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  about  draining,  the  lecturer  said  that 
apple  trees  do  not  like  to  have  their  feet  wet.  Some  land  needs 
drainage  and  some  does  not ;  more  needs  it  than  we  think. 

Borers  should  be  dug  out  two  or  three  times  a  year — in  Sep- 
tember or  October  after  they  are  hatched,  and  then  again  in  May 
to  get  what  escaped  you.  To  prevent  the  borers  from  laying 
their  eggs  around  the  collar  of  the  trees,  place  a  mound  of  earth 
around  them  the  last  of  April  and  do  not  take  it  away  until  the 
first  of  August. 

Most  apples  are  self-pollenizing  and  will  fruit  alone,  but  you 
will  have  better  fruitage  with  more  than  one  variety  of  apples  in 
an  orchard. 
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MEETING   FOR   LECTURE  AND   DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  March  31,  1900. 

A  meeting  for  Lecture  and  Discussion  was  holden  today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  Vice-President  Benjamin  P.  Ware  presiding. 
The  following  lecture  was  delivered  : 

Fungus  Diseases  Common  to  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  and 

Lettuce  Under  Glass. 

Bj  Professor  Gkorok  B.  Stove,  Amherst,  Mass. 

In  considering  this  subject  it  should  be  stated  that  any  single 
one  of  the  three  plants  mentioned  would  furnish  matter  enough  to 
occupy  one's  attention  for  more  than  an  hour ;  indeed  the  consid- 
eration of  either  one  of  them  would  fill  a  large  volume.  We  shall, 
however,  briefly  consider  the  fungus  diseases  common  to  these  three 
crops,  as  well  as  touch  upon  some  of  the  methods  of  cultivation. 
Diseases  of  plants  have  been  known  from  the  dawn  of  civilization. 
Rusts,  smuts,  mildews,  and  rots  are  old  terms,  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  most  ancient  writings.  Before,  however,  we  com- 
mence to  consider  the  fungus  diseases  of  these  crops,  let  us  fuUy 
understand  what  we  mean  bv  disease,  and  also  some  of  the  condl- 
tions  which  are  favorable  in  the  plant  organization  for  the  intrusion 
of  fungi.  We  can  define  a  disease  as  a  failure  or  perversion  of 
the  normal  physiological  activities  of  the  living  organism.  Dis- 
eases may  arise  from  intrusion  of  parasites  or  they  may  be  due  to 
purely  physiological  disorders.  In  both  instances  conditions 
result  which  may  be  manifested  in  stunted  growth,  abnormally 
enlarged  part,  or  disintegration  of  the  tissues,  which  frequently 
result  in  the  death  of  the  organism.  There  is  a  disposition  of 
plants  as  well  as  animals  to  disease,  which  may  be  an  internal  or 
inherited  one,  as  we  see  in  some  variegated  plants  and  in  run-out 
stock,  or  an  external  or  accidental  dispo^fition  dependent  upon 
environmental  factors.  It  is  also  known  that  there  are  other  con- 
ditions upon  which  disease  depends ;  for  example,  a  plant  at  the 
lower  limit  of  vital  activity  is  more  susceptible,  and  also  young 
tissues  are  more  susceptible  than  old  tissues  to  disease,  as  illus- 
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trated  by  ^'damping  off"  of  young  seedlings.  Also,  when  a  plant 
is  in  a  state  of  inactivity  it  is  more  susceptible.  The  diseases 
which  we  are  to  consider  at  the  present  time  are  those  to  which 
greenhouse  plants  are  subject,  and  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
differ  from  those  out  of  doors. 

In  growing  greenhouse  crops  the  gardener  has  the  environments 
under  his  own  control,  and  the  more  thoroughly  he  understands 
the  proper  conditions  of  the  plants  the  less  likely  they  are  to  be 
diseased.  While  the  control  of  the  j)lant*s  environment  is  desir- 
able in  many  ways  to  the  gardener,  it  also  has  its  drawbacks,  for 
if  the  gardener  does  not  understand  the  plant's  requirements  dis- 
eases are  sure  quickly  to  show  themselves  much  more  disastrously 
than  when  out  of  doors,  and  left  to  nature's  care.  The  principal 
factors  which  the  gardener  has  to  deal  with  are  heat,  Ught,  moist- 
ure, and  soil,  including  its  chemical  composition  and  physical 
properties,  the  latter  being  of  as  much  importance  as  its  chemical 
composition,  inasmuch  as  the  first  requisite  of  normal  plant  devel- 
opment is  pro]3er  environmental  conditions. 

We  shall  take  up  first  the  subject  of  cucumbers.  These  are  exten- 
sively grown  in  our  State  and  require  a  temperature  from  sixty- 
five  to  eighty -five  degrees  Fahrenheit.  They  are  not  especiaUy 
sensitive  to  mechanical  conditions  of  the  soil,  neither  do  they 
respond  very  quickly  to  fertilizer.  A  good  soil  for  cucumbers  is 
one  made  of  decomposed  sod  and  horse  manure.  This  makes  a 
light,  friable  soil.  They  require  all  the  light  possible  under  glass, 
especially  between  the  months  of  November  and  March,  a  matter 
which  is  too  little  understood  by  those  growing  cucumbers.  Some 
of  the  so-called  diseases  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  lack  of  light 
in  the  house.  This  is  esjxicially  true  where  growers  have  resorted 
to  the  practice  of  using  two  layers  of  glass  in  their  houses.  The 
plants,  under  such  conditions,  cannot  assimilate  the  carbon  diox- 
ide from  the  air  properly,  as  the  light  is  largely  excluded  by  the 
two  layers  of  glass  and  the  usual  two  accompanying  layers  of  dirt. 
As  a  result  of  this  ignorant  practice  the  loss  in  carbon  assimila- 
tion and  growth,  according  to  my  observation  in  certain  cucumber 
houses  in  Massachusetts,  is  as  high  as  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent. 
Under  these  conditions  they  behave  like  plants  grown  in  the  dark ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  etiolated,  their  stems  become  weak  and 
slender,  they  develop  thin  yellowish  green  leaves  devoid  of  good 
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texture,  and  they  are  rendered  more  susceptible  to  disease. 
When  raised  under  these  conditions  and  exposed  to  the  bright 
sun  of  spring  they  wilt  badly  and  the  foliage  becomes  quite  use- 
less to  the  plant,  as  a  result  of  which  the  vines  are  poor,  and 
owing  to  the  lack  of  assimilation  due  to  the  paucity  of  gi*een  foli- 
age the  cucumbers  grow  stubby  and  bring  a  low  price. 

There  are  ten  fungus  diseases  peculiar  to  the  cucumber,  which  have 
received  more  or  less  attention.  Some  of  these  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence and  only  show  themselves  when  something  is  radically  wrong 
with  the  methods  of  cultivation  of  the  crop.  There  are  others, 
however,  that  are  more  or  less  universal  and  require  consideration. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  damping  fungus  which  attacks 
seedlings,  the  powdery  mildew,  stem  rot,  timber  rot,  anthracnose, 
and  bacterial  wilt.  The  last  is  peculiar  to  outdoor  cucumbers  in 
Massachusetts.  It  is  caused  by  bacteria  which  plug  up  the  ves- 
sels, thus  interfering  with  the  water  supply.  The  disease,  however, 
has  received  special  attention  by  our  government  pathologists. 
The  powdery  mildew  is  more  or  less  common  and  can  be  con- 
trolled by  attention  to  moisture  conditions  and  light.  It  is 
seldom  found  on  vigorous  plants  of  good  texture,  such  as  are 
grown  under  normal  conditions.  The  damping  fungus  is  trouble- 
some to  young  cucumbers  and  can  be  prevented  by  sterilizing  the 
soil  in  which  the  seeds  are  sown.  Small  quantities  of  soil  can  be 
easily  steamed  to  a  temperature  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
degrees  F.  or  more,  and  if  the  plants  are  partially  matiured 
in  steamed  soil  before  transplanting  little  difficulty  need  be  expe- 
rienced with  this  fungus.  This  method  is  now  used  by  some 
practical  cucumber  growers  in  Massachusetts,  The  anthracnose 
which  attacks  the  leaves  would  seem  to  be  caused  by  too  great  a 
difference  between  the  day  and  night  temperature.  On  this 
account  it  is  far  more  common  in  the  spring  in  greenhouses  when 
the  fires  go  out. 

Besides  these  fungus  diseases  there  are  two  or  three  trouble- 
some pests  which  belong  to  the  animal  kingdom,  known  as  a])his 
and  thrip,  which  are  injurious  to  the  foliage,  and  nematodes, 
which  give  rise  to  galls  on  the  roots.  Aphis  and  thrip  can  be 
*  controUed  by  the  use  of  tobacco  in  one  form  or  another,  while 
the  only  thing  that  will  remove  nematodes  from  a  house  is  freez- 
ing, desiccation,  or  sterilization  of  the  soil.     In  order  to  freeze 
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the  soil  it  would  probably,  in  most  instances,  have  to  be  removed 
from  the  house,  but  the  desiccation  can  be  most  easily  and 
cheaply  done  during  the  summer  months  when  the  house  is  very 
likely  to  remain  unused.  To  accomplish  this  the  house  should  be 
closed  up  tightly  and  the  soil  should  be  forked  over  a  few  times 
and  allowed  to  dry  out  as  completely  as  possible.  The  tempera- 
ture on  hot  days  will  under  these  conditions  go  as  high  as  one 
hundred  and  forty  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  F.  in 
the  house.  Sterilizing  the  soil  is  more  troublesome  than  the 
desiccation  method,  but  when  done  properly  is  superior  to  either 
of  the  preceding  methods.  This  is  accomplished  by  passing 
steam  through  two -inch  tile  buried  in  the  soil  at  from  eight  to 
twelve  inches  deep  and  about  twelve  inches  apart.  A  large  high- 
pressure  boiler  will  heat  a  considerable  quantity  of  soil  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  degrees  F.  in  a  short  time. 

Tomatoes  require  similar  temj^erature  and  moisture  conditions 
to  those  of  the  cucumber.  They  respond,  however,  more  readily 
to  fertilizers  and,  like  the  cucumbers,  they  should  be  pruned  to 
get  the  best  results.  There  are  some  twelve  fungus  diseases 
recorded  for  tomatoes,  but  the  fruit  rot  and  mildew  are  the  most 
troublesome  diseases  in  greenhouses.  These  can  be  controlled  by 
spraying.  They  also,  like  the  cucumbers,  are  subject  to  nema- 
todes and  the  same  method  of  treatment  applies  to  both. 

The  lettuce  is  the  most  difficult  of  the  tlirpe  plants  enumerated 
to  grow  under  glass,  and  no  finer  examples  of  skill  in  lettuce 
growing  can  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  world  than  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston.  The  coast  soil,  in  the  first  place,  is  esjiecially 
adapted  to  lettuce  growing,  whereas  that  in  the  interior  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  not  so  well  adapted,  on  account  of  containing  a  larger 
per  cent  of  fine  sand,  silt,  and  clay  and  a  less  amount  of  coarse 
material. 

There  is  no  plant  which  we  have  to  deal  with  that  is  more  sus- 
ceptible than  lettuce  to  changes  in  the  physical  properties  of  the 
soil.  On  this  account  the  cultivation  of  the  so-called  head  let- 
tuce is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  Atlantic  coast  soils  where 
the  percentage  of  coarse  constituents  is  much  higher  than  in  the 
inland  soils.  In  the  West  the  headless  varieties  of  lettuce  are 
grown  almost  entirely  Young  lettuce  plants  (prickers)  are  more 
susceptible  to  soil  conditions  than  those  half  matured,  and  when 
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prickers  are  placed  in  a  soil  where  the  fine  conBtitiients  far  exceed 
the  coarse  material  their  development  is  arrested,  a  feature  which 
is  brought  about  by  abnormal  root  respiration.  A  typical  head- 
ing lettuce  soil  should  possess  a  water-retaining  capacity  equal  to 
about  thirty-five  or  forty -five  per  cent,  while  a  soil  possessing  a 
water-retaining  capacity  of  seventy  per  cent  is  not  adapted  to 
lettuce. 

There  are  several  fungus  diseases  listed  for  the  lettuce. 
Among  the  more  important  ones  are  the  mildew,  top  bum,  the 
drop,  and  the  rhizoctonia.  At  the  Hatch  Experiment  Station, 
Amherst,  especial  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  diseases  of  let- 
tuce, and,  as  in  most  instances  where  the  pathological  conditions 
of  a  plant  has  been  given  thorough  attention,  and  where  we  have 
generally  supposed  there  is  a  certain  abnormal  condition  brought 
about  by  a  single  disease,  we  have  found  a  number  of  distinct 
ones  which  frequently  require  distinct  methods  of  treatment. 
The  most  troublesome  disease,  however,  is  what  is  known  as  the 
drop.  This  is  caused  by  a  fungus  (Sderotinia  Libertiana^  Fckl.) 
which  propagates'  by  a  mycelium  that  ramifies  through  the  soil, 
and  also  by  small  hard  black  masses  known  as  sclerotia  which 
develop  from  the  mycelium.  This  disease  frequently  causes  great 
losses  in  our  State.  Some  houses  almost  entirely  succumb  to  it, 
whereas  many  other  growers  have  from  twenty -five  to  fifty  per 
cent  of  diseased  plants  in  their  houses.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  best  method  of  treating  this  disease,  and  we  may  add  the 
only  one,  is  by  the  use  of  heat  or  sterilization  of  the  soil.  The 
sterilizing'^ method  has  already  been  tried  in  various  forms  by 
many  of  our  largest  and  most  proficient  growers.  Numerous 
exjjeriments  with  gas  and  chemicals  have  shown  but  the  slightest 
efficiency  in  controlling  this.  Partial  sterilization  methods  are 
being  tried  to  control  this  disease,  one  of  which  consists  in  cover- 
ing the  soil  with  a  layer  of  about  one  inch  of  sterilized  soU.  This 
succeeds  in  greatly  reducing  the  loss.  Two  inches  of  sterilized 
soil  is  far  superior  to  one,  but  the  steaming  of  the  whole  mass  of 
soil  is  much  cheaper  in  the  end.  The  growth  of  plants  in  such 
soil  is  greatly  accelerated  by  the  effect  of  the  heat  on  the 
humus  compounds.  When  this  disease,  moreover,  is  once  eradi- 
cated, care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  inoculation  from  refuse 
heaps,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  kept  out  of 
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the  house  indefinitely.  The  same  method  of  treatment  would 
appear  to  apply  to  some  of  the  other  fungus  diseases,  such  as  the 
rhizoetonia,  which  appears  to  propagate  by  a  mycelium. 

A  disease  known  as  the  top  bum,  which  is  characterized  by  the 
tops  of  the  young  leaves  blackening,  is  well  known  to  lettuce 
growers.  This  is  caused  by  no  organism,  although  bacteria 
sometimes  occur  in  connection  with  the  blackened  tissues  as 
secondary  intrusions.  The  disease  is  the  result  of  functional  dis- 
orders due  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  greenhouse  environment.. 
If  a  sharp  knife  is  plunged  into  the  soil  and  passed  around  close 
to  the  plant  so  as  to  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  roots,  we  can  produce 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  top  burn.  This  simple  experi- 
ment shows  us  that  top  bum  is  connected  incidentally,  at  least,, 
with  root  absorption,  but  there  are  other  factors  which  bear  upon 
the  disease.  It  is  most  commonly  brought  about  in  the  following 
manner :  If  the  night  and  day  temperatures  are  run  high  during 
a  period  of  cloudy  weather  and  this  is  followed  by  bright  sunshine 
top  burn  is  quite  sure  to  follow.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  high 
temperature  accompanied  with  cloudy  weather  causes  active  growth 
which  produces  tissue  of  an  extremely  delicate  character.  When 
exposed  to  intense  sunlight  and  rapid  transpiration,  the  edges  of 
the  young  leaves  wilt,  collapse,  and  turn  black.  The  remedy  for 
this  disorder  consists,  therefore,  in  paying  strict  attention  to  the 
night  and  day  temperatures,  especially  during  successive  days  of 
cloudy  weather.  The  control  of  this  latter  disorder  is  indeed  a 
good  test  of  one's  proficiency  in  growing  lettuce. 

This  lecture  was  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  photographs- 
showing  the  characteristic  diseases  of  Cucumbers,  Lettuce,  and 
Tomatoes. 

Discussion. 

Vamum  Frost  asked  whether  the  age  of  cucumber  seed  con- 
tributes towards  the  crop.  Farmers  want  it  from  three  to  ten 
years  old. 

Professor  Stone  said  that  the  subject  had  never  been  investi- 
gated. The  best  crop  he  had  ever  grown  was  from  seed  one  year 
old.  In  a  good  house  cucumber  seed  will  germinate  in  five  or  six 
days,  and  the  plants  will  bear  fruit  six  weeks  or  two  months  later. 
The  amount  of  light  wiU  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 
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Thomas  Harrison  asked  whether  it  is  necessary  to  keep  insects 
in  a  cucumber  house  to  fertilize  the  plants.  Professor  Stone  said 
it  is  not  necessaiy  with  some  varieties,  but  it  is  quite  important 
to  have  them  with  the  varieties  we  grow.  One  would  be  likely  to 
have  a  small  crop  without  them. 

In  answer  to  a  question  of  Vamum  Frost  as  to  how  long 
cucumbers  could  be  grown  in  the  same  soil,  Professor  Stone  said 
he  thought  forever,  if  it  is  renovated  with  manure. 

•  Professor  Stone  added  that  cultivators  do  not  realize  that 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  food  of  plants  comes  from  the  air. 
Starch  is  formed  by  the  action  of  light  on  the  green  chlorophyll 
cells  of  the  leaf.  If  an  opaque  object,  such  as  a  piece  of  cork,  is 
placed  upon  both  sides  of  a  leaf  and  held  securely  the  starch 
already  formed  there  disappears  and  no  new  starch  is  formed. 
The  same  thing  takes  place  when  light  is  obscured  in  a  house ; 
even  the  shadows  cast  by  the  cumbersome  framework  decrease 
starch  formation.  Cucumber  leaves  arrange  themselves  as  far  as 
possible  so  that  none  shall  be  debarred  from  the  light. 

He  recommended  a  single  layer  of  good  glass  in  building  a 
house  in  preference  to  double  glass.  In  all  probability  the  large 
house  is  cheaper  in  proportion  than  a  small* house. 

Some  diseases  are  the  result  of  irrational  treatment.  Others 
occur  to  apparently  healthy  plants  and  are  caused  by  genuine 
parasites  which  will  show  themselves  if  the  germs  are  present. 
Anthracnose  usually  comes  in  spring  when  the  fires  are  discon- 
tinued. 

About  forty  kinds  of  bacterial  blight  are  known.  That  of 
cucumbers  is  seen  out  doors  but  not  in  the  house.  It  gains 
entrance  to  the  vessels  of  the  plant  and  the  plant  wilts  because 
the  vessels  are  clogged  up. 

Mildew  is  a  white  fungous  growth  occurring  on  the  surface 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  best  way  to  prevent  it  is  to  cultivate  the 
plants  so  that  they  shall  be  strong  and  healthy,  as  they  are  then 
less  likely  to  be  attacked. 

Another  wilt  disease  of  the  cuciunber  is  caused  by  insufficient 
light,  which  develops  weak  plants.  The  growth  of  potato  stems 
in  the  cellar  is  a  familiar  illustration  of  this.  Cucumbers  when 
subject  to  these  conditions  and  exposed  to  bright  sunshine  wilt 
down,  but  revive  when  night  comes  and  the  next  day  wilt  again. 
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Professor  Stone  mentioned  three  insect  pests ;  the  first,  tlie 
aphis,  can  be  controlled  by  tobacco.  The  thrip  is  very  small  but 
very  destructive ;  it  can  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  nicotine 
extract  or  fir-tree  oil.  The  nicotine  should  be  mixed  with  water 
and  allowed  to  drip  on  hot  iron.  One  or  two  treatments  have 
cleared  houses  of  this  pest.  Nematodes  or  eel  worms  produce 
galls  on  roots  ;  they  are  allied  to  earth  worms  but  more  nearly  to 
the  worms  found  in  paste  or  vinegar.  They  injure  cucumbers, 
violets,  and  many  florists'  plants,  but  can  be  destroyed  by  steriliz- 
ing the  soil.  This,  however,  will  not  kill  all  bacteria.  An  effec- 
tual method  of  ridding  the  soil  of  nematodes  is  to  close  the  house 
in  July  and  August,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  will  raise  the  tem- 
perature to  a  hundred  and  forty  or  fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The 
soil  should  be  dug  over  two  or  three  times  so  as  to  expose  all 
parts  to  the  heat.  There  is  no  danger  of  contamination  if  refuse 
vegetable  matter  is  not  brought  into  the  house  ag&in.  A  house 
which  he  sterilized  has  not  been  troubled  for  three  years. 

Tomatoes  thrive  under  similar  conditions  to  those  adapted  for 
cucumbers.  They  respond  very  quickly  to  fertilizers;  in  this 
respect  they  are  unlike  cucumbers,  but  they  will  thrive  with  less 
light.  They  are  injured  by  black  rot,  caused  by  a  fungus  of 
which  there  is  very  likely  more  than  one  species.  Nematodes 
also  trouble  tomatoes. 

Varnum  Frost  thought  that  the  black  rot  in  tomatoes  is  caused 
by  lack  of  moisture.  Some  varieties  are  fi'ee  from  it,  but  all 
Livingston's  varieties  are  subject  to  it. 

The  lecturer  said  that  black  rot  in  tomatoes  may  be  cured  by 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  —  four  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
four  pounds  of  lime  to  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  gallons  of  water. 
By  irrational  treatment  we  may  get  a  large  number  of  abnormal 
diseases  in  plants.  Excess  of  moisture  causes  rupture  of  the  tis- 
sues of  the  leaves  (cedema)  ;  this  is  a  purely  physiological  effect 
which  never  occurs  outdoors ;  it  is  due  to  trying  to  force  plants 
too  rapidly. 

The  lecturer  spoke  of  the  remarkable  skill  of  the  lettuce  grow- 
ers about  Boston  ;  they  have  learned  the  most  intricate  secrets  of 
the  business.  No  plant  is  so  sensitive  to  soil  conditions  as  let- 
tuce ;  it  is  more  important  than  plant  food.  He  had  made 
mechanical  analyses  of  soils  and  found  that  that  at  Arlington  will 
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roll  off  fhe  band ;  it  is  the  best  soil  in  tbe  United  States  for  let- 
tuce. In  tbe  west  tbey  bave  to  grow  otber  kinds  than  bead 
lettuce  because  the  soil  is  not  suited  to  that.  Lettuce  responds 
quickly  to  fertilizers ;  it  must  also  have  a  good  deal  of  organic 
matter  in  the  soil,  and  it  requires  a  great  aitaount  of  light. 

Fungus  diseases  have  been  especially  studied.  Amateurs  get 
the  whole  category  of  diseases.  There  is  no  need  to  worry  about 
downy  mildew ;  there  is  no  need  to  have  it  if  the  plants  are  pro- 
perly treated.  It  appears  to  be  destroyed  by  summer  heat. 
There  are  spores  which  can  no  doubt  stand  it,  such  as  the  winter 
spores,  but  these  are  not  produced  in  our  house. 

Top  bum  is  a  physiological  disease  brought  about  by  inatten- 
tion to  the  relationship  existing  between  temperature  and  light 
conditions ;  as  a  result  tender  tissues  are  produced.  The  tender 
tissues  do  not  get  sufficient  water  from  the  soU,  to  meet  excessive 
evaporation  and  consequently  wilt. 

In  rhizoctonia  the  fungus  eats  the  blade  of  the  lower  leaves  and 
leaves  the  petiole  and  midrib.  The  drop  is  the  name  of  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  diseases  that  lettuce  growers  have  to  contend 
with;  in  one  night  the  whole  plant  will  go  down  flat.  Some 
growers  at  Arlington  lost  whole  houses  last  year.  Many  methods 
have  been  tried,  but  it  can  be  controlled  by  one  method  and  only 
one  —  by  heating  the  soil.  One  inch  of  soil  sterilized  by  heating 
helps  very  much,  but  it  must  be  repeated  after  each  crop.  If 
pipes  are  put  in  so  as  to  heat  the  soil  to  one  hundred  and  eighty 
degrees  it  drives  out  this  disease  once  for  all.  Messrs.  Ilittin- 
ger's  method  is  to  turn  on  water  from  the  hot-water  pipes,  which 
heats  the  soil  up  to  about  two  hundred  degrees  F.  This  gives 
good  results.     Lettuce  is  rarely  troubled  with  nematode  worms. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  farmers  are  not  generally  aware 
that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  food  of  plants  is  drawn  from  the  air. 

The  lecturer  said  that  in  a  stick  of  wood  only  two  per  cent  is 
ashes ;  all  the  rest  is  drawn  from  the  air. 

Mr.  Harrison  said  that  this  being  the  last  in  the  course  of  lec- 
tures for  the  season  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  say  that  he  had  received  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  and  information  at  these  meetings  and  it 
appeared  to  him  from  the  more  than  usual  number  of  persons 
present  that  there  has  been  great  interest  in  these  gatherings. 
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The  topics  have  been  useful  and  varied,  relating  to  horticulture 
and  other  kindred  subjects  both  indoors  and  out;  they  have 
carried  us  through  the  fields  and  forests ;  along  the  highways  and 
byways ;  among  the  cultivated  and  wild  flowers,  and  a  great  variety 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  a  great  range  and  variety  of  climate ; 
they  have  included  many  of  our  useful  fruits  and  vegetables; 
their  iUustrations  have  carried  us  through  all  the  seasons  of  the 
year  —  spring,  summer,  autiuun,  and  winter.  We  must  not  foi^et 
those  who  have  spent  so  much  time  and  labor  in  bringing  together 
such  an  array  of  talent  for  our  use  and  instruction,  and  for  bene- 
fits received  we  cannot  do  less  towards  our  Committee  on  Lectures 
and  Publication  than  return  to  them  a  most  hearty  and  sincere 
vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Harrison's  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  April  7,  1900. 

A  duly  notified  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  President,  Francls  II.  Appleton,  in  the  chair. 

P^x-President  William  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to  confer  with  the  Boston  Co-oper- 
ative Flower  Crrowers*  Association  in  regard  to  holding  their 
exhibition  of  carnations  in  Horticultural  Hall,  reported  that  the 
Committee  were  very  coi*dially  received  by  the  Association,  and 
that  the  latter  w^ere  very  desirous  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
Horticultural  Society,  but  that  no  arrangement  could  be  made  at 
present,  as  the  exhibition  does  not  occur  again  until  February 
next,  and  the  present  officers  were  elected  only  for  the  present 
year. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  it  was  voted  that  the  Committee 
be  continued  and  that  thev  endeavor  to  make  the  desired  arrange- 
ments for  the  next  year. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  made 
the  following  report  for  that  Committee : 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  on  the 
31st  of  March,  a  letter  was  received  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Plants  stating  that  his  Committee  had  made  awards 
the  past  year  to  an  amount  exceeding  the  appropriation  by  $75. 
He  gave  as  an  explanation  of  this,  that  he  assumed  office  after 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  upon  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  and 
the  duties  of  the  office  were  new  to  him.  Considering  the  cir- 
cumstances the  Executive  Committee  recommends  to  the  Society 
an  additional  appropriation  of  $75  to  cover  the  awards  of  the 
Committee  on  Plants  for  the  year  1899.    In  making  this  exception 
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to  our  rules  the  Executive  Committee  wishes  to  emphasize  the 
imperative  necessity  that  the  various  Committees  of  the  Society 
should  keep  within  the  limits  of  their  appropriations.  These  are 
on  a  liberal  scale,  and  considering  the  present  condition  of  our 
finances  it  is  important  that  there  be  no  deviation  from  the  rule. 
The  report  was  accepted  and  the  appropriation  was  voted. 

A  question  in  regard  to  the  property  of  the  Society  in  the 
lectiu*e8  delivered  before  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Lectures  and  Publication  with  full  power. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  for  membership  in  the  Society,  were  on 
ballot  duly  elected : 

Samuel  II.  Colton,  of  Worcester. 
Peter  Mukray,  of  Fairhaven. 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Page,  of  Boston. 
Bayard  Thayer,  of  Boston  and  Lancaster. 
Mrs.  Bayard  Thayer,  of  Boston  and  Lancaster. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee 

Clarence    II.    Clark,    Ex-President   of    the    Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural   Society,    Philadelphia,   and 
Albert  Viger,  President  of  the  National  Society  of 
Horticulture  of  France,  Paris, 
were  elected  Honorary  Members  of  the  Society,  and 

CoL.    GusTAVDS    B.    Brackett,    Pomologist    to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,    Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and 
Professor  Carl  Hansen,    of   the   Royal   College  of 
Agriculture,  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 
were  elected  Corresponding  Members. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  May  5. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  May  5,  1900. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  today  at  eleven 
o'clock,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  President  announced  the  decease,  on  the  second  instant,  of 
John  Davis  Williams  French.     The  President,  with  Charles  W. 
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Jenks  and  Benjamin  M.  Watson,  were  appointed  a  Committee  to 
prepare  a  memorial  of  Mr.  French. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  for  membership  in  the  Society,  were  on 
ballot  duly  elected : 

iRviNa  B.  Frost,  of  Belmont. 
Elisha  N.  Pierce,  of  Waltham. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  June  2. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  May  26,   1900. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
was  holden  today  at  ten  o'clock,  in  accordance  with  a  request  from 
twelve  members. 

In  compliance  with  this  request,  agreeably  to  Sections  VIII  and 
XII  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  the  following  notice  was 
sent  to  every  member  of  the  Society  : 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Boston,  May  11),  1900. 

Pursuant  to  the  Provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  iiy-Laws  of 

this  Society,  at  the  request  of  twelve  members,  I  hereby   call  a 

special  meeting  of  the  Society,  to  be  held  at  Horticultural  Hall, 

101  Tremont  Street,  Boston,   on  Saturday,  the  twenty-sixth  day 

of  May,  1900,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  listen  to  a  rei)ort 

of  the  Building  Committee  appointed  under  a  vote  of  the  Society, 

passed  at  its  meeting  on  April  22d,   1899  ;   and  to  see  whether  the 

Society  will  approve  and  adopt  the  plans  presented  by  the  said 

Building  Committee,  and  will  appropriate  the  sum  of  $60,000,  in 

addition  to  the  sum  heretofore  appropriated,  for  the  erection  of  a 

building  by  said  Building   Committee   in   accordance   with   said 

plans. 

Francis  H.   Ai»i»leton,  Preaident. 

Robert  Manning,  Secretary, 
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At  this  meeting  the  President  was  in  the  chair.  The  call  for 
the  meeting  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Augustus  P.  Loring  moved  the  following  votes : 

Voted :  To  approve  and  adopt  the  plans  for  a  new  building 
presented  by  the  Building  Committee  at  this  meeting. 

Voted:  To  appropriate  thie  sum  of  Sixty  Thousand  Dollars  in 
addition  to  the  sum  heretofore  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  by  the  said  Building  Committee,  in  accordance  with  said 
plans. 

Benjamin  C.  Clark  spoke  in  favor  of  the  motion  and  William 
C.  Strong  urged  caution  in  taking  so  important  a  step. 

There  appearing  to  be  a  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  time 
for  which  the  meeting  was  called,  an  unofficial  circular  having 
stated  it  as  eleven  oVlook,  it  was  voted,  25  to  6,  to  adjourn  until 
eleven  o'clock. 

On  reassembling  the  President  vstated  that  since  the  adjournment 
the  Executive  Committee  had  held  a  meeting,  and  that  they  had 
approved  the  additional  appropriation  of  SGO,0()0  asked  for  by  the 
Building  Committee,  one  member  not  voting. 

The  President  again  read  the  votes  offered  by  Mr.  Loring. 

Joseph  II.  Woodford  moved  that  the  matter  be  divided  and  the 
two  votes  taken  up  separately.     This  motion  was  negatived. 

Benjamin  P.  Ware  si)oke  against  the  votes. 

Mr.  Loring  moved  that  after  the  polls  are  opened  they  be  closed 
at  two  o'clock.     This  motion  was  carried. 

Henry  L.  Clapp  asked  what  provision  had  been  made  for  a 
Herbarium,  and  a  motion  was  carried  that  the  Building  Committee 
be  requested  to  consider  this  subject  and  provide  a  place  for  a 
Herbarium  if  possible. 

George  B.  Dorr  moved  that  a  ballot  now  be  taken  on  the  votes 
moved  by  Mr.  Loring  and  this  vote  was  carried. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  Committee  of  five  to 
receive,  assort,  and  count  the  ballots  given  and  report  the  number. 
The  Chair  appointed  as  this  Committee  Henry  S.  Adams,  Patrick 
Norton,  Edwin  A.  Hall,  Miss  C.  M.  Endicott,  and  Miss  Mary  C. 
Hewett. 

The  polls  were  closed  at  two  o'clo<'k,  and  the  Committee  made 
the  following  rei)ort : 

The  Committee  appointed  to  receive,  sort  and  count  the  ballots 
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cast  at  the  special  meeting  ou  the  26th  of  May,  1900,  upon  the 
following  votes : — 

Voted,,  To  approve  and  adopt  the  plans  for  a  new  building  pre- 
sented by  the  Building  Committee  at  this  meeting, — 

Voted^  To  appropriate  the  sum  of  Sixty  Thousand  Dollars  in. 

addition  to  the  sum  heretofore  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  a 

building  by  the  said  Building  Committee  in  accordance  with  said 

plans,  report  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  to  be  196,  of  which 

182  were  ves  and  14  no.  ,^  ,,     ,  ^„    . 

IiEXKY  S.  Adams,   Lhan'mau,, 

Makv  C.  IIewktt, 

Kdw^in  a.  Hall, 

Charlotte  M.   Endicott. 

Commonwealth  of  Massac  iiisETTri. 
Suffolk,  ss.  B(kstox,    May  'ICy,   1900. 

Then  personally  appeared  the  above  named  Henry  S.  Adams, 
Mary  C.  Hewett,  (Charlotte  M.  Endicott,  and  Edwin  A.  Hall,  and 
made  oath  that  the  at)ove  return  is  correct. 

(signed)  Chakles  E.   Kkhakdson,  Notanj  Pnhlir, 
The  report  was  accepted  and  the  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  June  2,  1900. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holdeu  at  eleven 
o'clock  today,  the  President,  Franc  is  II.   Appleton,  in  the  chair. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  prepare  a 
memorial  of  the  late  John  Davis  Williams  French,  presented  the 
following,  which  was  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Publication  : 

John  Davis  Williams  French,  the  son  of  Jonathan  P>ench,  who 
is  our  oldest  member,  died  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  May  2,  1900, 
and  we  mourn  his  loss. 

His  early  home  was  in  Roxbury,  where,  amid  the  productive 
and  beautiful  horticultural  surroundings  of  those  days  he  accjuinHl 
his  fondness  for  all  out-of-door  occupations. 
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Mr.  French  obtained  his  early  training  at  the  schools  of  Roxbury 
or  Boston,  and  gmdiiated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  Class  of  1863. 

After  graduating  he  served '  as  a  valued  member  of  the 
Christian  Commission,  with  our  army  at  the  front. 

In  his  agricultural  work,  results  U|>on  his  lands  at  North 
Andover,  Essex  County,  have  proved  him  to  have  been  a  skillful 
farmer,  horticulturist,  and  forester.  He  knew  the  value  in  agri- 
culture of  the  wise  application  of  intelligence  thereto,  and  it  was 
his  earnest  endeavor  to  impart  and  have  imparted,  such  ideas  to  all 
those  who  could  or  would  be  benefited  by  such  application  and 
knowledge. 

He  has  been  an  exhibitor  and  officer  in  this  Society.  On  our 
Library  Committee,  and  on  our  Committee  on  Lectures  and  Pub- 
lication,  it  was  his  aim  always  to  advance  the  quality  and  value 
of  our  Library  and  Lectures,  in  proportion  as  our  funds  would 
allow,  and  tf)  bring  our  volumes  before  our  members  and  students 
in  horticulture  as  i)rominently  as  possible. 

lie  was  a  strong  advocate  of  better  accommodations  for  our 
valuable  library,  both  in  shelf  room,  and  in  the  conveniences  for 
examining  our  l)ooks,  but  equally  eager  was  he  that  the  Hall 
accommodations  should  be  improved  so  that  the  greatest  possible 
number  |of  our  citizens  should  enjoy  and  profit  by  the  beauty  of 
such  exhibitions  as  we  were  able  to  pivsent. 

This  Society  has  becMi  distinctly  honored  and  benefited  by  a 
bc(juost  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  increase  of  the  Library, 
and  of  such  books  from  his  library  as  the  Societv  shall  select. 
Such  an  act  shows  a  spirit  of  interest  in  the  work  assigned  t.6  this 
Society  that  is  to  be  commended  and  encouraged. 

I  lis  intei-est  in  all  branches  of  Forestrv  and  his  activity  in 
*'  Village  Imi)rovements  "  have  made  him  useful  and  influential  in 
National,  as  well  as  local,  forestry'  matters. 

His  last  effort  in  the  cause  of  tree-culture  was  shown  in  his 
earnestness  to  (complete  the  organization  of  the  new  Boston 
Common  Society,  with  the  object  of  aiding  in  the  maintenance  of 
our  ancient  Common  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

He  was  fond  of  high-class  live-stock  of  all  kinds,  although  his 
attention  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  Ayrshires,  and  in  lesser 
degree  to  (iuernsev  breeds  of  cattle. 

He  was  an  earnest   and  active  worker  with  mind,   body,  and 
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purse  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  within  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
outside  of  it,  and  in  many  places  will  he  be  greatly  missed,  and 
his  place  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

Mr.  French  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Boston  Common 
Council  from  Ward  11,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  Trustee 
of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  President  of  the  Bay  State 
Agricultural  Society,  Vice-President  of  the  American  Forestry 
Association,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society. 

We  extend  to  his  aged  father,  and  other  members  of  the  family, 

our  sincere  sympathy. 

Francis  H.  Appleton,     ^ 

Charles  W.  Jenks,  >  Committee. 

Benjamin  M.  Watson,    J 

A  deed  conveying  to  Charles  E.  Cotting,  etaL^  trustees,  the  old 
*'  Horticultural  Hall  Estate,"  so-called,  on  Tremont,  Bosworth, 
and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston,  was  then  read  and  considered,  and 
upon  motion  it  was 

Voted.,  That  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  be,  and  he 
hereby  is,  authorized  and  instructed  to  execute,  acknowledge  and 
deliver  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  Corporation  the  deed  which 
has  just  been  i*ead ;  also  to  execute  and  accept  a  lease  of  the  con- 
veyed premises  on  such  terms  as  he  may  consider  proper. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  receipt  of  letters  from  Clarenc^e 
H.  Clark,  Ex-President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horti(Hiltural  Society, 
and  Albert  Viger,  President  of  the  National  Horticultural  Society 
of  France,  ackuo'wledging  with  thanks,  the  Honorary  Member- 
ships to  which  ihey  had  been  elected. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  for  membership  in  the  Society,  were  on 
ballot  duly  elected  : 

Mrs.  Geor(;e  Francis  Arnold,  of  Brookline. 
Abraham  B.  Coffin,  of  Winchester. 
Theodore  Dwight,  of  Weston. 
Miss  Mary  Coffin  Jacobs,  of  Dorchester. 
James  S.  Russell,  of  Milton. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Satcrdav,  July  7,  1900. 
A  duly  notified  stated  meeUug  of  the  Society  was  holden  today 
at  eleven  o'clock,   the  President,  Frant..    H.  Appleton,   in  the 

CuftiF. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  by  reason  of  illness,  the  Presi- 
dent appomted  Miss  Mary  C.  Ilewett  Secretary  pro  tem. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  pre- 
sented a  report  from  that  Committee,  i^commending  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $3  for  the  Committee  on  School  Ganiens  and 
Children  s  Herbariums,  for  prizes  awaixle<l  in  1899,  agreeably  to 
the  r«,„est  of  that  Committee.  The  appropriation  was  unani- 
mouslv  voted. 

The  President  also  i)rc.sent<-d  a  reiwrt  from  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, recommending  an  additional  appropriation  of  $60,000 
asl<ed  for  by  the  Building  Committee,  which  was  voted  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  26th  of  May,  and  now  came  up  for 
hnal  action.     It  was  unanimoiislv  voted.     ' 

Tlie  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Kxeeutive  Oommittee  for  membership  in  the  Society,  were  on  ballot 
duly  elected  ; 

Fredekick  C.  Moseley,  of  Dorchester. 

(teokge  J.  Pltxam,  of  Brookline. 

Dk.  William  L.   Richardson,  of  Boston. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  August  4. 


BUSINESS    MEETING. 

Saturday,  August  4,  1900. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  eleven 
o'clock  today.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Ex-President  William  H.  Spooner  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  Chair  announced  the  following  Committees  appointed  by 
the  President : 
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On  the  Revision  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  prDvided  for 
at  the  January  meeting, 

President  Francis  II.  Appleton,  Chairman. 
William  J.  Stewart,  Augustus  P.  Loring, 

Charle8  S.  Sargent,  Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott. 

On    School    Gardens,     School     Herbariums,     and    Children's 

Herbariums, 

Henry  L.  Clapp,  Chairman ^ 

MiSv**  Katharine  W.  Huston,     Mrs.  II.  L.  T.  Wolcott, 

Charles  W.  Jenks,  Henry  S.  Adams, 

William  P.  Rich,  William  E.  C.  Rich,  Secretary, 

On  the    Nomination  of  Officers  and  Standing  Committees  for 

the  year  1901, 

C.  MiNOT  Weld,   Chair mav^ 

Francis  Blake,  Charles  W.  Jenks, 

Warren  II.  IIeustis,  Charles  W.  Parker, 

Walter  C.  Baylies,  Arthur  IIunnewell. 

Ex-President  William  C.  Strong  announced  the  decease  of 
Charles  II.  B.  Breck,  for  many  years  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Society,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and 
moved  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  three  to  prepare  a 
memorial,  and  Mr.  Strong,  Charles  B.  Travis,  and  Joseph  II. 
Woodford  were  accordingly  appointed.  Mr.  Strong  stated  that  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  Mr.  Breck's  family  to  have  a  representative 
of  the  Society  among  the  pall-bearers,  and  Mr.  Travis  was 
requested  to  perform  that  duty. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  September  1. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  September  1,  1900. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  eleven  o'clock 
today,  the  President,  Francis  II.  Api»let<)n,  in  the  chair. 

Ex -President  William  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to  i)re[)are  a  memorial  of  the  late 
Charles  II.  B.  Breck,  presented  the  following  report,  which  was? 
accepted  and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the   records  of  tlie  Society. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  July  7,  1900. 

A  duly  notified  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  hoiden  today 
at  eleven  o'clock,  the  President,  Fkascis  H.  Appleton,  in  the 
chair. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  by  reason  of  illness,  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  Miss  Maiy  C.  Hewett  Secretary  pro  tern. 


The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  pre- 
sented a  report  from  that  Committee,  recommending  an  additional 
appropriation  of  83  for  the  Committee  on  School  Gardens  and 
Cliildren's  Herbariums,  for  prizes  awarded  in  1899,  agreeably  to 
the  request  of  that  Committee.  The  appropriation  was  unani- 
mously voted. 

The  President  also  presented  a  report  from  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, recommending  an  additional  ai)propriation  of  860,000 
asked  for  })y  the  Building  C-ommittee,  which  was  voted  at  a  special 
meeting  of  Ihe  Society  on  the  26th  of  May,  and  now  came  up  for 
final  action.     It  was  unanimously  voted. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  for  membership  in  the  Society,  were  on  ballot 
duly  elected  : 

Fkkdkkick  C.  Moseley,  of  Dorchester. 

(Je()R(;e  J.  PcTSAM,  of  Brookline. 

Dr.  William  L.  Richardson,  of  Boston. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  August  4. 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  August  4,  1900. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  hoiden  at  eleven 
o'clock  today.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Ex-President  William  H.  Spooner  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  Chair  announced  the  following  Committees  appointed  by 
the  President : 


\ 
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Oil  the  Revision  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  provided  for 
at  the  January  meeting, 

President  Francis  H.  Appleton,   Chairman. 
William  J.  Stewart,  Augustus  P.  Loring, 

Charles  S.  Sargent,  Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott. 

On    School    Gardens,    School     Herbariums,     and    Children'* 

Herbariums, 

Henry  L.  Clapp,  Chairman^ 

Miss  Katharine  W.  Huston,     Mrs.  H.  L.  T.  Wolcott, 

Charles  W.  Jenks,  Henry  S.  Adams, 

William  P.  Rich,  William  E.  C.  Rich,  Secretary. 

On  the    Nomination  of  OflScers  and  Standing  Committees  for 

the  year  11)01, 

C.  MiNOT  Weld,   Chairman^ 

Francis  Blake,  Charles  W.  Jenks, 

Warren  H.  Heustis,  Charles  W.  Parker, 

Walter  C.  Baylies,  Arthur  Huxnewell. 

Ex -President  William  C.  Strong  announced  the  decease  of 
Charles  H.  B.  Breck,  for  many  years  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Society,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and 
moved  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  three  to  prepare  a 
memorial,  and  Mr.  Strong,  Charles  B.  Travis,  and  Joseph  H. 
Woodford  were  accordingly  appointed.  Mr.  Strong  stated  that  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  Mr.  Breck's  family  to  have  a  representative 
of  the  Society  among  the  pall-bearers,  and  Mr.  Travis  was 
requested  to  perform  that  duty. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  Se])tember  1. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  September  1,  1900. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  eleven  o'clock 
today,  the  President,  Francis  II.  Appleton,  in  the  chair. 

Ex-President  William  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Commitloc 
appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to  prepare  a  memorial  of  the  late 
Charles  II.  B.  Breck,  presented  the  following  report,  which  was? 
accepted  and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the   records  of  the  So<'iety. 
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In  Memory  of  Charles  Henry  B.  Breck. 

Again  we  are  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  our  oldest, 
most  active,  and  most  esteemed  members.  Charles  Henry  B.  Breck 
entered  the  immortal  life  August  1,  1900,  after  an  earthly  life 
lacking  but  a  single  month  of  fourscore  years.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  Hon.  Joseph  Breck,  who  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  this  Society,  and  a  former  President.  The  son  inherited  the 
tastes  and  love  of  flowers  of  his  father,  and  very  naturally  entered 
with  him  into  the  business  of  seeds  and  agricultural  wares.  The 
long-established  reputation  of  this  house  has  been  sustained  from 
father  to  son,  until  it  has  become  favorably  known  throughout 
the  world. 

Mr.  C.  H.  B.  Breck  became  a  member  of  this  Society  in  1857, 
and  continued  his  active  connection  from  that  date  until  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  thus  being  exceeded  in  long  continued  service  by 
but  very  few  other  members.  In  1871  he  was  elected  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  continuing  to  be  elected  to 
this  office  until  1883.  In  1876  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  which  office  he  held  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was 
also  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
of  other  committees,  and  during  this  long  service,  and  by  his  wide 
acquaintance  and  friendly  intercourse  with  our  members,  he  con- 
tributed largely  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Society.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  si)eak  of  his  honorable  and  successful  business  career, 
his  untarnished  record  as  alderman  of  the  Citv  of  Boston,  and 
other  offices  which  he  held  with  honor.  In  our  paemory  he  will 
dwell  as  a  genial  companion,  with  whom  we  have  had  long  and 
goodly  fellowship  and  whose  loss  we  sincerely  mourn. 

To  the  members  of  his  family,  who  have  had  a  lifelong  experi- 
ence of  his  strong  attachments  and  his  kindly  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare, which  knew  no  limit,  we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in 
their  loss. 

We  recommend  that  a  coi)y  of  this  expression  be  sent  to  the 
familv  of  the  deceased. 

William  C.  Strong, 

Charles  B.  Travis,    y     Committee. 

J.    H.    WOODFOUI). 

Boston,   September   1,   1900. 
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The  President  annoiinee<l  that  Benjamin  H.  Pierce,  of  Water- 
town,  had  made  a  bequest  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  Society, 
the  principal  to  be  kept  intact,  and  the  income  to  be  applied  to  the 
introducing  of  new  fruits. 

Warren  Howard  Ileustis,  from  the  Committee  to  nominate  can- 
didates for  Officers  and  Standing  Committees  for  the  year  1901, 
presented  a  report,  which  was  accei)ted.  It  was  voted  that  the 
Conmiittee  be  continued  and  requested  to  nominate  candidates  for 
any  vacancies  which  may  occur  on  the  ticket. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  October  6,   1900. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
being  the  Annual  Meeting  for  the  choice  of  Officers  and  Standing 
Committees,  was  holden  at  eleven  o'clock  today,  the  President, 
Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  meeting  had  been  duly  notified  to 
the  members  of  the  Society,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  for  membership  in  the  Society,  were  on  ballot 
duly  elected : 

George  Mackie,  M.  D.,  of  Attleboro. 
GusTAvus  C.  Holt,  of  Belmont. 
Edward  E.  Cole,  of  Boston. 
Julius  Heurlin,  of  South  Braintree. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

Sm  Trevor  Lawrence,  President  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 

Society,  London,  and 
Dr.  Henry   S.  Pritchett,    President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Boston, 
were  elected  Honorary  Members  of  the  Society,  and 

Henry  H.  Goodell,  President  of  the   Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  Amherst,  and 
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H.    T.    Galloway,    Horticulturist    and    Superintendent    of 
Gardens  and  Grounds  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
were  elected  Corresponding  Members  of  the  Society. 

Agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  the  President  ap- 
pointed William  C.  Strong,  Hon.  Aaron  Low,  and  Charles  W. 
Jenks,  a  Committee  to  receive,  assort,  and  count  the  votes  given 
and  report  the  number.  The  polls  were  oi^ened  at  ten  minutes  past 
eleven  o'clock,  and  closed  at  ten  minutes  past  one  o'clock,  and  the 
C'ommittee  rej)orted  that  the  persons  named  on  the  ticket  presented 
by  the  Nominating  Committee  had  a  plurality  of  votes  and  were 
elected,  exce[)t  that  O.  li.  Hadwen  was  elected  Resident  and 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee  in  place  of  Francis  H. 
Appleton. 

The  re|)ort  was  accepted,  and  the  j)er8ons  reix)rted  by  the 
Committee  as  elected  were,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  declared  by  the  President  to  have  a  plurality  of  votes,  and 
to  he  elected  Officers  and  Standing  Committees  of  the  Society  for 
the  year  of  19(n. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  November  3. 


BrSINESS  MEETING. 

Satcrday,  November  3,   1900. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the  chair. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
reported  a  recommendation  that  the  Society  appropriate  the  follow- 
ing sums  for  Prizes  and  (Gratuities  for  the  year  1901  : 

For  Prizes  and  (Gratuities  for  Plants     .  .  .        $2,000 
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'*  Flowers  . 
''  Fruits      . 
'*  Vegetables 
^*  Gardens  . 
''  Native  Plants 


Total 


2,500 

1,700 

1,200 

500 

175 

$8,075 


J 
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For  School  Gardeus  and  Children's  Herbariums     .  $125 

^^    Incidental  Expenses  of  the  last  named  Committee         75 

The  report  was  accepted,  and,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and 

m 

By-Laws,   laid  over  for   final   action   on   the   first   Saturday  in 
January. 

The  Executive  Committee  also  recommended  that  President  elect 
O.  B.  Hadwen  be  added  to  the  Building  Committee,  which  was 
accordingly  done. 

A  recommendation  from  the  Executive  Committee,  that  the 
Society  take  into  favorable  consideration  the  offer  of  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Sargent  to  arrange  an  exhibition  at  the  ojiening  of  the  Society's 
New  Hall,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee  it  was 
Votfcl^  That  the  bequest  of  John  S.  Farlow  of  $2,500  be  used  as 
a  fund,  and  that  the  interest,  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent  per  an- 
num, be  used  only  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Library. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter  from  II.  H.  Hunnewell : 

Welleslkv,  27  October,  1900. 
Mr.  R.  Manning,  Secretary^ 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
informing  me  of  my  election  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society. 

In  expressing  my  thanks  for  the  compliment,  I  feel  obliged  to 
add  that  having  arrived  at  an  age  when  one  realizes  the  necessity 
of  some  relief  from  his  cares  and  responsibilities,  I  am  compelled  to 
tender  my  resignation  as  a  member  of  these  two  Committees  and 
to  beg  to  be  excused  from  further  service. 

Truly  yours, 

H.  H.  Hunnewell. 

On  motion,  Ex-Pi-esidents  William  C.  Strong,  William  H. 
Spooner,  and  Nathaniel  T.  Kidder  were  appointed  a  Committee  to 
take  into  consideration  the  long  continued  and  eminent  services  of 
Mr.  Hunnewell  to  the  Society  and  to  prepare  an  expression  of  the 
feelings  of  the  Society  on  his  retirement,  and  also  to  nominate  a 
•candidate  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  his  resignation. 
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William  C.  Strong  moved  as  the  sense  of  the  Society  that  Presi- 
dent Appleton  be  requested  to  retain  the  position  of  Chairman  of 
the  Building  Committee  until  the  New  Hall  shall  be  completed. 
The  motion  was  unanimously  earned. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  for  membership  in  the  Society,  were  on  ballot 
duly  elected : 

Samuel  II.  Colton,  of  Worcester. 

Joseph    Francis  Bkeck,  of  Allston. 

Archibald  Smith,  of  West  Somerville. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  December  1. 


BUSINESS    MEETING. 

Satltiday,  December  1,   1900. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  eleven  o'clock 
today,  the  President,  Francis  II.  Appleton,  in  the  chair. 

Ex-President  William  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
appointed  at  the  last  meeting,  on  the  occasion  of  the  resignation 
by  II.  II.  Ilunnewell  of  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Finance  Com- 
.mittee,  to  take  into  consideration  his  long  continued  and  eminent 
services  to  the  Society,  and  to  prepare  an  expression  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Society  on  his  retirement,  presented  the  following 
report : 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  resignation  of  Mr.  H. 
H.  Ilunnewell  from  the  offices  of  Finance  and  Executive  Com- 
mittees have  to  report  as  follows : 

For  nearly  fifty  years  it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  this  So- 
ciety to  have  had  the  active  and  liberal  support  of  one  of  the 
foremost  cultivators  and  patrons  of  landscape  art  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Hunnewell's  estate  at  Wellesley  has  for  a  long  time  been  the 
Mecca  for  lovers  of  sylvan  and  floral  beauty,  where  they  were 
sure  to  find  the  rarest  and  most  perfect  specimens  of  every  desir- 
able tree  or  plant  which  money  and  skill  could  procure.  In  extent, 
variety,  and  perfection  of  culture  it  is  believed  that  this  place  is 
xmsurpassed,  in  this  or  in  any  other  country.     The  exhibitions  of 
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this  Society  have  been  regularly  and  largely  supported  by  generous 
contributions  from  these  collections.  In  addition  to  this  support, 
Mr.  Hunnewell  has  given  his  services  on  the  Finance  Committee 
for  the  past  thirty-four  years,  and  for  the  past  nineteen  years  he 
has  been  its  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  many  changes,  investments, 
and  transfers  have  taken  place,  thus  making  his  clear  judgment, 
large  experience,  and  superior  facilities,  of  great  advantage  to  the 
Society. 

It  is  therefore  with  much  regret  that  we  receive  his  request  that 
he  be  released  from  further  service  on  the  Finance  and  Executive 
Committees.  But  we  recognize  his  right  to  a  well-earned  release 
from  this  responsibility,  and  while  we  must  accede  to  his  request 
and  accept  his  resignation,  we  can  assure  him  that  his  past  sei*vices 
are  highly  appreciated,  and  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remem^ 
brance  by  the  Society.  And  it  is  our  earnest  hope  that  he  may 
yet  continue  to  witness  and  enjoy  the  enlarged  influence  of  the  So- 
ciety, so  suceessfuUy  promoted  by  his  skill  and  labors. 

In  further  recognition  of  our  indebtedness,  and  the  appropriate- 
ness and  felicity  of  continuing  this  service  in  the  same  line,  your 
Committee  would  nominate  Mr.  Walter  Hunnewell  to  the  Chair- 
manship of  the  Finance  Committee  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  his  honored  father. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

William  C.  Strong,      "| 
William  H.  Spooner,    V  CommiUee. 
Nathaniel  T.  Kidder,  J 
Boston,  December  1,  1900. 

The  report  was  unanimously  accepted,  and  Walter  Hunne- 
well was  unanimously  chosen  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the-  Finance 
Committee. 

Francis  H.  Appleton  was  unanimously  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy 
on  the  Executive  Committee  caused  by  the  election  of  Walter 
Hunnewell  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

William  J.  Stewart,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fstablishing 
Prizes,  presented  the  Schedule  of  Prizes  for  1901,  which  was  ac- 
cepted and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication.  A  printed 
statement  of  the  changes  made  from  the  Schedule  of  1900  was 
also  presented. 
2 
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The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Plants  was  presented 
by  William  Wallace  Lunt,  Chairman. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Flowers  was  presented 
by  J.  Woodward  Manning,  Chairman. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Fruits  was  pi^esented 
bv  K.  W.  Wood,  Chairman. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Vegetables  was  pre- 
sented by  Wanx»n  Howard  Heustis,  Chaii-mau. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Gardens  was  presented 
by  Patrick   Norton,  Chairman. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  was 
presented  by  Joseph  II.  Woodford,  Chairman. 

The  Anmial  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Library  was  pre- 
sented by  William  E.  Endicott,  Chairman. 

William  H.  Spooner  presented  his  Annual  Report  as  Delegate 
to  the  State  Hoard  of  Agriculture. 

These  eight  reports  were  severally  accepted  and  referred  to  the 
Commit t<»e  on  Publication. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported a  recommendation  that  the  Society  appropriate  the  same 
sum  as  the  present  year,  S250,  for  the  use  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Lectures  and  Publication  for  the  year  1901.  The  report  was  ac- 
cepted, and,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  was  laid 
over  until  the  first  Saturday  in  January  for  final  action. 

After  some  discussion  of  a  proposition  to  celebrate  the  opening 
of  the  New  Hall  by  an  exhibition  of  plants,  etc.,  the  following 
vote  was  passed  : 

That  the  Building  Committee  be  authorized  to  hold  a  Special 
Exhibition  to  open  the  New  Hall  of  the  Society  at  such  time  as 
shall  be  possible,  provided  the  Society  is  involved  in  no  financial 
expense  thereby. 

The  President  read  the  following  letter  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
President  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  London  : 
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BuRFORD,  Dorking,  Nov.  3,  1900. 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  delayed  acknowledging  your  esteemed  letter 
of  the  6th  ult.  in  the  hope  that  I  might  have  the  photograph  you 
so  kindly  asked  for  to  send  with  my  response.  I  fear,  however, 
that  it  must  follow  later. 

Will  you,  therefore,  be  so  kind  now  as  to  accept  for  yourself 
and  to  convey  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  my 
grateful  thanks  for  the  honor  the  Society  has  conferred  upon  me. 
I  accept  it  in  the  spirit  of  kindly  good  fellowship  ever  prevalent 
among  gardeners,  and  as  a  token  that  in  the  States  a  cordial  good 
feeling  to  the  mother  country  prevails  among  her  children,  as  does 
an  affection  for  our  kith  and  kin  across  the  Atlantic  here. 

I  am  yours  truly  and  faithfully, 

Trevor  Lawrence,' 

President  Royal  Horticxdtural  Society. 

P.  S.  I  rejoice  to  say  that  several  young  men  educated  in  my 
garden  have  found  happy  and  prosperous  homes  with  you. 

Acceptances  and  thanks  were  also  received  from  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Pritchett,  President  of  the  Massachustts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Honorary  Member,  and  Henry  H.  Goodell,  President  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  and  B.  T.  Galloway, 
Chief  of  the  Horticultural  Division  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.,  Corresponding  Members. 

The  decease  of  William  Saunders,  late  Horticulturist  and  Sup- 
erintendent of  Gardens  and  Grounds  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  was  announced,  and 
Benjamin  P.  Ware,  Hon.  Aaron  Low,  and  J.  Woodward  Manning 
were  appointed  a  Committee  to  prepare  a  memorial. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  for  membership  in  the  Society,  were  on 
ballot  duly  elected : 

George  C.  Waltham,  of  Dorchester. 
Andrew  Robeson  Sargent,  of  Brookline. 
Nathan  Matthews,  Jr.,  of  Boston. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 


REPORT 


OF  THlfi 


COMMITTEE    ON  PLANTS. 

FOB  THE  YBAB  1900. 


By  WILLIAM  WALLACE  LUNT,  Chairman. 


The  Committee  on  Plants  herewith  present  to  the  Society  their 
report  for  the  year  1900. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  your  Committee  received  from 
President  Appleton  a  communication  suggesting  that  strict  ecom- 
omy  be  kept  to  the  fore  in  awarding  prizes  and  that  certain  rules 
be  more  closely  followed  regarding  the  same.  It  has  therefore 
been  something  of  an  experimental  year,  and  while  a  higher 
standard  has  been  established  we  regret  that  frankness  compels  us 
to  state  that  it  has  not  been  as  successful  as  we  could  wish. 

The  well  nigh  universal  custom  of  awarding  a  Silver  Medal  to 
the  first  exhibitor  of  any  new  or  rare  plant,  has  bepn  departed 
from  in  some  cases,  it  being  thought  that  where  such  plants  were 
acquired  by  purchase  it  was  an  injustice  to  the  party  who  origi- 
nated it  to  award  such  high  honor  to  one  whose  skill  had  not 
entered  into  its  creation,  and  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  in  such 
cases  to  award  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Another  problem  which  your  Committee  have  endeavored  to 
solve,  is  that  of  awarding  prizes  for  Superior  Cultivation^  the 
question  being,  as  to  who  is  responsible  for  such  cultivation,  the 
owner  of  the  plant,  who  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  its 
culture,  or  the  gardener  who  cares  for  it  daily  and  to  whose  skill 
and  watchfulness  is  due  its  superior  condition. 

As  the  watchword  has  been  economy  for  the  past  year,  can  we 
honestly  state  it  has  been  a  success  ?     Have  our  exhibitions  been 
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as  large  and  of  such  excellence  as  of  former  years  ?  To  the  first 
question  we  may  reply  yes  and  no.  We  certainly  have  had  the 
exhibits  presented  in  better  condition,  only  two  having  been 
disqualified,  and  these  for  good  and  sufiScient  reasons,  the  re- 
maining ones  being  of  such  excellence  that  they  easily  surpassed 
the  new  standard  established.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have 
been  exhibits  of  exceedingly  rare  and  finely  cultivated  plants, 
which  have  been  shown  previously,  though  in  smaller  specimens, 
and  these  being  judged  by  the  new  standard,  have  been  awarded 
prizes  for  superior  cultivation,  which  has  been  in  accordance 
with  the  rules,  but  has  resulted  in  two  instances  in  the  (jardeners 
of  the  exhibitors  declining  to  continue  to  exhibit. 

It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  our  exhibitions  the  past  year  have 
not  been  as  large  as  formerly,  and  this  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
the  question  :  Do  our  exhibitors  show  for  prizes  or  for  the  love, 
encouragement,  and  advancement  of  horticulture  ?  The  advocated 
of  that  class  whose  aim  is  chiefly  the  advancement  of  horticulture, 
are,  we  regret  to  say,  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  those  who 
exhibit  for  what  they  can  get  out  of  it  in  dollars  and  cents,  and 
when  the  expense  of  carriage  to  and  from  the  hall  of  large  collec- 
tions is  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  item  of  cost  has  to  be  considered. 

As  the  exhibitions  the  coming  year  will  be  more  or  less  inter- 
rupted owing  to  our  removal  to  our  new  quarters,  and  as  the 
expenditures  in  all  departments  will  call  for  more  or  less  extra 
expense — your  Committee  would  ask  that  if  deemed  advisable  in 
1902,  a  prize  or  prizes  be  offered  to  the  gardener  or  gardeners  who 
during  that  year  receive  the  greatest  number  of  First  Prizes. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  our  exhibitors  are  endeav- 
oring to  make  their  exhibits  instructive  as  well  as  pleasing  to  those 
who  visit  our  Halls,  and  in  this  connection  we  would  cite  as 
examples  the   exhibits    of  the    following:  — 

James  E.  Rothwell  (John  Mutch,  gardener)  on  January  6 
exhibited  six  varieties  of  the,  so-called,  yellow  Cypripedium 
iriifigne^  viz  : 

Ernest u\  Laura  Kimball^ 

Sanderce^  Sanderianum^ 

Willie  Millie  Don\  Youngiannm, 


s^ 
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E.  V.  R.  Thayer  (E.  O.  Orpet,  gardener)  on  Oct.  6 : 

CcUtleya  X    Thayeriana  (C  hiteiinedia  X    C,  labiata  Schrrederce 

var.  alba)^  two  plants 
Catileya  X  Thayeriana  var.  superha  {C  inter /aedta  X  C.  labiata 

Schroiderce  var.  alba,)^  one  plant 
Laelia  X  nigrescena  (Z*.  purnila  X  L.  tenebrosa)  two  plants 

''     X  juvenilis  var.  miperba  (L,  pumila  var.  praestans   X   i. 

Perrinii)^  three  plants 
Laelio'Cattleya  C.  (i.  Roebling,  syn.  Z.-C  violetta^  {C.  labiata 

var.  Gaskelliana  X  Z.  pnrpurata)^  one  plant 
Laelio-Cattleya  Bletchleyensis  (C.  Warscewiczii   (syn.  giyas)  X  X. 

tenebrosa)^  one  plant 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames  (W.  N.  Craig,  gardener)  on  Nov.  3  : 

The  Langwater  and  Sander  varieties  of  Cypripedium  X  Olivia  var. 

3//AV  Minnie  Ames  (C   niveum  X  C.  Curtisii — Ames)  and 

(  C  CV/  /-f /.s//  X  (7.  w  ?*r^ M  m — Sander ) 
Cypripedinni  X     Krishna  var.     (C    ton  sum    X  [C.    insiyne   var. 

Sanderw)^  seven  plants 
Cypripedium   X    ((?.   tonsum  X    C.  Charlesworthii)^  two  plants. 
Cypripedium  X  Leeanuni  var.  pallida  (C.  insigne  var.  Sandenn 

X  ('.  Spice rianu in) y  one  plant 

Oakes  Ames,  (Robert  M.  Grey,  gardener)  on  Nov.  24  : 
Cyprij)ediu7n  insigne  var!  aureum 


^wcs/amn/i 

^aZ^GB 

c*7n«?/m 

Dorothy 

Emestii 

Oilmoreianum 

Ilarejield'  Hall  ( type ) 

"           ''      var.  Baron  Schrteder 

Luiwich  ian  um 

Laura  Kimball 

Sanderce 

i  k 

*'         Hardy* s  var.  (true) 

i( 

Tr///?>  3/////f'  7>o^r 
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Up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Rothwell's  exhibit  it  had  been  impossible 
for  your  Committee  to  get  more  than  one  variety  of  the  so-called 
yellow  Cypripedium  insigne  submitted  for  award  at  one  time, 
whereby  the  different  colorations  and  structure  of  the  flowers  could 
be  compared,  it  being  claimed  by  many  that  they  were  M  alike,  but 
a  careful  comparison  proved  the  contrary. 

In  Mr.  Thayer's  exhibit  was  shown  the  desirable  results  which 
could  be  obtained  by  a  judicious  selection  of  parents  for  hybrids, 
and  to  what  extent  they  vary,  even  those  coming  from  the  same  seed 
pod  showing  great  variation,  and  Mr.  Thayer  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated in  having  such  an  able  gardener  who  can  apply  scientific 
methods  to  obtain  such  results. 

Of  Mrs.  Ames's  exhibit  the  same  may  be  said  as  of  the  foregoing, 
the  plants  exhibited  showing  great  variety  though  having  the  same 
parentage,  and  they  also  showed  that  the  late  William  Robinson 
had  accomplished  good  work  which  others  are  ably  bringing  to 
maturity. 

Mr.  Ames's  exhibit  was  as  unique,  as  well  as  complete,  as  it 
was  possible  to  make  it,  and  from  an  educational  standpoint  it 
easily  took  first  honora.  In  addition  to  the  plants  heretofore 
mentioned  the  exhibit  also  included  a  plant  of  Cypripedium  X 
Shnoini  var.  obHcvram  (natural  hybrid)  and  C.  X  Gravesicp 
((\  n  ire  ft  ill  X  C,  Argmt)  the  latter  receiving  a  Fii'st  Class 
Certificate  of  Merit. 

The  plants  of  Cattleya  Trianai  exhibited  by  Bayard  Thayer 
(James  Brydon,  gardener)  on  Feb.  3  and  Feb.  10  were  marvellous 
specimens  of  superior  cultivation,  bearing  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  flowers  each. 

Feb.  24,  Walter  P.  Winsor  exhibited  Dendrobium  nobile^  Bur- 
ford  var.,  which  was  awartied  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit 
with  the  request  that  it  be  shown  again  in  1901. 

SPRINO    EXHIBITION. 
March  20,  21,  22  and  23. 

This  was  somewhat  disappointing  in  some  of  the  entries  as  the 
early  warm  weather  had  brought  some  varieties  forward  earlier  than 
us«:»l :  so  that  the  Cyclamens  were  past  their  best. 
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March  31,  Col.  Charles  Pfaff  exhibited  a  remarkable  specimen 
of  Dendrobium  fimhriaium  yar.  oculatum^  showing  superior  culti- 
vation. 

MAY   EXHIBITION. 
Mat  5. 

At  the  May  Exhibition,  C.  H.  Souther  submitted  a  new  and 
improved  variety  of  Chrysanthemtim  Lexbcanthemum^  for  which  a 
First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded,  and  J.  S.  Bailey 
(William  Donald,  gardener)  exhibited  a  new  palm, — Kentia 
Sanderiana^  receiving  a  Silver  Medal  for  the  same,  it  being  con- 
sidered an  exceptionally  fine  variety. 

May  19  Arthur  Hunnewell  exhibited  three  plants  of  Schizanthus 
which  were  fine  examples  of  cultural  skill,  and  obtained  a  First 
Class  Certificate  of  Merit. 

RHODODENDRON   SHOW. 
June   12  and  13. 

At  the  Rhododendron  P^xhibition  H.  H.  Hunnewell  showed 
Miltonia  vexillaria  var.  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  a  superb  form,  having 
all  of  its  segments  deeply  colored,  and  Bayard  Thayer  showed  a 
specimen  plant  of  Cattleya  Warscewiczii  (syn,  gujas)  with  five 
spikes  bearing  thirty -five  flowers ;  both  were  awarded  Silver 
Medals. 

Saturday,  July  14,  H.  Dumaresq  exhibited  specimen  Hydran- 
geas, capturing  all  the  prizes  competed  for  in  this  class,  as  he  did 
last  year. 

ANNUAL    EXHIBITION   OF    PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

September   5   and  6. 

The  Annual  Exhibition,  Sept.  5  and  6,  was  smaller  than  in 
years  past,  many  of  the  classes  being  without  exhibits.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  at  this  Exhibition  there  be  a  third  prize 
offered  for  Collection  of  Greenhouse  Plants  (No.  443).  At  this 
Exhibition,  a  new  introduction  by  Oakes  Ames,  of  Caladium 
Oakes  Ames  was  shown  for  the  first  time  and  received  Honorable 
Mention. 
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Oct.  20  J.  E.  Rothwell  (J.  Mutch,  gardener)  exhibited  Cat- 
tleya  X  Maroni  (C  vehitina  X  C.  aurea)  a  Continental  hybrid  of 
rare  merit,  being  not  only  pleasing  in  color,  but  extremely  fra- 
grant. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM   SHOW. 

November  6,  7,  8  and  9. 

At  the  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition,  Nov.  6  to  9,  inclusive,  there 
were  plants  of  this  flower  exhibited  that  exceeded  any  similar 
exhibit  heretofore  given,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney  (John  Barr,  gar- 
dener) taking  the  first  place  easily,  the  quality  of  the  plants  being 
such  that  they  were  shown  at  Newport  and  Providence  the  next 
week,  competing  successfully  against  plants  fresh  from  local 
establishments  after  three  transfers  and  journeys  of  many  miles 
each. 

The  varieties  which  won  for  Mrs.  Cheney  first  prizes  in  their 
respective  classes  were 

Display  of  twelve  plants,  any  or  all  classes  : 


rn 


Kate  Broomhead. 
Lady  Isabel. 
Louis  Boehmer. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Freeman. 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Constable. 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Breer. 

Three  Reflexed,  first  prize  : 
Marion  Henderson. 
Mrs.  J.  Lewis. 

Three  Reflexed,  second  prize  : 
Black  Hawk. 
Edith  Smith. 

Specimen  Reflexed : 

First  prize.  Lady  Hanham. 
Second  prize,  Arethusa. 

Three  Japanse  Incurved  : 

Georgiana  Pitcher. 

Louis  Boehmer. 
Specimen  Incurved  : 

First  prize,  Golden  Trophy. 

vSecond  prize,  Georgiana  Bramhall. 


Mutual  Friend. 
Peter  Kay. 
Red  Warrior. 
ShUoh. 
Silver  Cloud. 
The  Bard. 


Red  Warrior. 


Mrs.  J.  G.  Breer. 


Mrs.  H.  Weeks. 
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Third  prize,  Mongolian  Prince. 
Specimen  Pompon :      Savanah. 

There  were  also  shown  by  R.  &  J.  Farqiihar  plants  of  the 
new  Begonia  Caledonia,  a  white  sport  from  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine? ;  while  presenting  a  striking  contrast  it  will  have  hard 
work  to  supplant  the  older  variety. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Weld  (Kenneth  Finlayson,  gardener,)  exhibited  three 
splendid  specimens  of  Erica  Wibnoreana  and  an  excellent  display 
of  Chrysanthemums  grown  to  single  stem  and  bloom,  which  upheld 
the  reputation  that  he  has  of  sending  none  but  the  very  finest  and 
cleanest  plants  for  exhibition. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  in  connection  with  this  exhibition  that  since 
the  offering  of  prizes  known  as  the  Henry  A.  Gane  Memorial 
Fund  prizes,  there  have  been  no  competitors.  Ui)on  diligent  en- 
quiry among  Chrysanthemum  experts,  the  opinion  seems  to  be 
quite  unanimous  that  the  varieties  originated  by  the  late  Henry  A. 
Gane,  are  much  more  adapted  to  the  production  of  extra  fine 
flowers  than  to  even  fairly  good  specimen  plants.  Will  not  some 
of  our  growers  try  and  prove  the  contrary,  for  surely  we  could 
imagine  nothing  finer  than  a  well  grown  specimen  plant  of  Mrs. 
Jerome  Jones  bearing  its  large  and  handsome  flowers  in  profusion. 

The  Committee  have  again  to  express  their  sincere  thanks  to 
Cakes  Ames  for  his  assistance  in  many  cases  where  questions  of  a 
scientific  nature  have  arisen  regarding  exhibits,  and  for  his  gen- 
erous gift  of  the  collection  of  water  color  paintings,  to  be  known 
as  the  *'  Ames  Collection  of  Colored  Drawings  of  Orchids." 

Amount  appropriated  for  Prizes  and  Gratuities  .      $2,000  00 

Prizes  and  Gratuities  have  been  awarded  amounting 

to $1,609  00 

Estimated  cost  of  Medals,       .         .  229  60 


1,838  60 
Leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  .  .         $161  40 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  Wallace  Lunt,  \ 
James  Wheelek,  I  Committee 

Wm.  J.  Maktin,  \  on 

Arthur  H.  Fewkes,  I      Plants. 
Robert  Cameron.         / 
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PRIZES    AND    GRATUITIES    AWARDED   FOR   PLANTS. 

1900. 

JaNTJAKY  6. 

Primula  Sinensis.  —  Six  plants  in  not  less  than  siz-incli  pots  .* 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner #4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 3  00 

Third,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 2  00 

Primula  stellata.  —  Six  plants  in  not  less  than  six-inch  pots : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 8  00 

Primula  obconica  Hybrids.  —  Six  plants  in  not  less  than  six- 
inch  pots: 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 3  00 

Third,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner             2  00 

Gratuities : — 

R.  &  J.  Farqiihar,  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  var.  compacta  6  00 

J.  W.  Howard,  Display  of  Primulas 2  00 

Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  Display  of  seedling  AmarylUses  1  00 

February  3. 
Gratuities : — 

Bayard  Thayer,  Specimen  plant  of  CaUl4>ya  Triance .  3  00 

Mrs.  John.L.  Gardner,  Fourteen  plants  of  Primula  Sinensis  var. 

alba  Jlore  pleno  2  00 

February  10. 
Gratuities : — 

Edward  Whitin,  Cattleya  Triance  var 2  00 

Walter  Hunnewell,  Onddium  Cavemlishianum  var 2  00 

February   17. 
Gratuities : — 

Bussey  Institution,  Syringa  (Lilac)  var.  Charles  X  1  00 

H.  A.  Wheeler,  Display  of  Orchids,  Coelogyne  cristata  and  Ondofi- 

toglossum  Bossii  var.  majus 1  00 

March  10. 
Gratuity : — 

H.  A.  Wheeler,  Display  of  Orchids,  Cattleya  Schraxlerce  and  Den- 

drobium  Wnrdianum 1  00 

March  17. 
Gratuity : — 

J.  E.  Uothwell,  Masdevallia  X  Henrietta 8  00 
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SPRING   EXHIBITION. 
March  20,  21,  22,  and  28. 

Theodore  Lyman  Fund. 

Indian  Azaleas.  —  Specimen  plant,  named : 

First,  H.  H.  Rogers f  10  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 8  00 

Third,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 6  00 

Ericas.  —  Six,  not  less  than  three  species : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 6  00 

Second,  Bnssey  Institution 4  00 

Society's  Prizes. 

Orchid.  —  Single  plant : 

First,  Bayard  Thayer 12  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  C.  Whltin 10  00 

Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plant.  —  Specimen,  in  bloom,  other  than 
Azalea  or  Orchid,  named : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 6  00 

Hardwoodbd  Greenhouse  Plants.  —  Four,  in  bloom: 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 10  OO 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 8  00 

Climbing  Robe.  —  Specimen  plant,  in  bloom : 

First,  C.  H.  Souther 8  00 

Second,  C.  H.  Souther 6  00 

Hardy  Flowering   Deciduous    Shrubs,    Forced.  —  Four,  of 
four  distinct  species,  named : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 6  00 

Second,  Bussey  Institution 4  00 

Hardy  Primroses.  —  Twelve  plants  of  distinct  varieties : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 4  00 

Hardy  Polyanthuses.  —  Twelve  plants  of  distinct  varieties : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 4  00 

Third,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 2  00 

Cyclamens.  —  Ten  plants : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 16  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 12  00 

Ten  plants  in  not  over  seven-inch  pots : 

First,  Jason  S.  Bailey 8  00 

Second,  Jason  S.  Bailey 6  00 

Third,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 4  00 
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Single  plant : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 5  00 

Second,  C.  H.  Souther .  4  00 

CiNEKAKiAS.  —  Six  varieties : 

First,  C.  H.  Souther 10  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 8  00 

Third,  Pr.  C.  G.  Weld                         6  00 

Three  varieties : 

First,  C.  H.  Souther 6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 5  00 

Third,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 4  00 

Single  plant : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 4  00 

Second,  C.  II.  Souther 8  00 

Third,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 2  00 

Hyacinths.  —  Twelve  named  varieties  in  pots,  one  in  each  pot : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  I..  Gardner 4  00 

Third,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 3  00 

Six  named  varieties  in  pots,  one  in  each  pot : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  .                                                    .  4  00 

Single  named  bulb,  in  pot : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 1  00 

Three  pans,   not  to  exceed  twelve  inches,   ten  bulbs  of  one 
variety  in  each  pan : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld  6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 4  00 

Third,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 3  00 

Two  pans,  not  to  exceed  twelve  inches,  ten  bulbs  of  one  variety 
in  each  pan : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 4  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 3  00 

Third,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 2  00 

Single  pan,  not  to  exceed  twelve  inches,  with  ten  bulbs  of  one 
varietv : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 3  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 2  00 

Ti'LiFS.  —  Six  eight-inch  pans,  nine  bnlbs  of  one  variety  in  each : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 4  00 

Second,  William  S.  Ewell  &  Son 3  00 

Third,  B.  S.  Converse 2  00 

Three  eight-inch  pans,  nine  bulbs  of  one  variety  in  each : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 3  00 

Second,  William  S.  Ewell  &  Son 2  00 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse 1  00 
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Three  ten-inch  pans,  twelve  bulbs  of  one  variety  in  each : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 6  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 4  00 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse 3  00 

Polyanthus  Narcissus.  —  Four  seven-inch  pots,  four  bulbs  in 

each,  distinct  varieties : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 4  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 8  00 

Third,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 2  00 

Jonquils.  —  Six  pots  or  pans,  not  exceeding  eight  inches,  the 

number  of  bulbs  in  each  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 

grower : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 4  00 

Second,  William  S.  Ewell  &  Son 3  00 

Third,  William  S.  Ewell  &  Son  .......        2  00 

Naucissuhrs.  —  Six  eight-inch  pans,  distinct  varieties,  single  or 

double : 

First,  Harry  8.  Rand 4  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 3  00 

Three  eight-inch  pans : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 3  00 

Second,  Harry  S.  Rand 2  00 

LiLiUM  LONGiFLORUM.  —  Four  pots,  uot  exceeding  ten  inches : 

First,  E.  N.  Pierce  &  Son 10  00 

Second,  E.  N.  Pierce  &  Son 8  00 

LiLiuM  Harrisii.  —  Four  pots,  not  exceeding  ten  inches : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 10  00 

Lily  of*  the  Vallky.  —  Six  pots  or  pans,  not  exceeding  eight 
inches : 

First,  Bussey  Institution 4  00 

Second,  Bussey  Institution  3  00 

Crocuses.  —  Three  boxes,  each  eight  by  twenty  inches,  three  dis- 
tinct varieties : 

First,  William  S.  Ewell  &  Son 3  00 

Second,  Bussey  Institution  2  00 

Frfjssias.  —  Six  pots  or  pans : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 2  00 

Third,  J.  Burnett 1  00 

IxiAS.  —  Six  pots  or  pans,  in  varieties : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 6  00 

Tritonias.  —  Six  pots  or  pans  in  varieties  \ 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 5  00 

Roman  Hyacinths.  —  Six  eight-inch  pans,  ten  bulbs  in  a  pan : 

First,  Bussey  Institution 3  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 2  00 

Third,  William  S.  Ewell  &  Son  100 
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General  Display  of  Sprino  Bulbs.  —  All  classes 
First,  William  S.  Ewell  &  Son 
Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 


Gratuities : — 

Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney,  Display  of  Rose  Magna  Charta 

H.  H.  Rogers,  Rliododendron  Camille  de  Rohan 

James  Comley,  Bhododendron  Veitcfui 

H.  A.  Wheeler,  Specimen  Azalea 

Rea  Brothers,  Primula  Sieboldi 

E.  S.  Converse,  Display  of  Cyclamens 

Walter  Hunnewell,  Begonia  Qilsoni  . 

Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Cineraria  steUata 

E.  N.  Pierce  &  Son,  Display  of  LUiumJpngiflorum  . 

Bussey  Institution,  Display  of  Begonia  VerxhaffeUii 

James  Comley,  Genista  alba 

Walter  Hunnewell,  Bougainvillea  Sanderiana 

Norris  F.  Comley,  Display  of  Violets 

Bussey  Institution,  Display  of  Forced  Native  Plants 


25  00 

20  00 

5  00 

3  00 

2  00 

2  00 

8  00 

3  00 

3  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

6  00 

May  5. 

Pelargoniums.  —  Six  named  Show  or  Fancy  varieties,  in  not  less 
than  eight-inch  pots,  in  bloom : 

First,  E.  J.  Mitton 10  00 

Second,  C.  II.  Souther 8  00 

Indian  Azaleas.  —  Six  plants,  in  pots,  named : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld '.        8  00 

Single  specimen : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 3  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 2  00 

Calceolarias.  —  Six  varieties,  in  pots : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 10  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 8  00 

Third,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 6  00 

Single  plant  .* 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney .        2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 1  00 

Orchids.  —  Display,  named : 

First,  J.  E.  RothweU 12  00 

Amaryllises.  —  Six  pots,  distinct  varieties : 

First,  J.  S.  BaUey 8  00 

Second,  J.  S.  Bailey ...        6  00 

Gratuity: — 
Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  Disphiy  of  Mium  long\/lorum  and  Streptocarpus         6  00 
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May  26. 

Gratuity: — 

E.  J.  Mitton,  dmleya  X  Schillerktna 1  00 

rhododp:ni)ROn  exhibition. 

JrNE  12  AND  13  {pontponed  from  Jvnk  6  and  7). 

Obchidb.  —  Display,  annDged  for  effect,  with  foliage  plants,  in  a 
space  eight  feet  by  five  feet : 

First,  J.  S.  Bailey      .  80  00 

Second,  J.  E.  Kothwell 25  00 

Third,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 20  00 

GrcUuiUes : — 

H.  A. -Wheeler,  CklorUoglosfmm  keve  ye^T .  Rekhenhemii  1  00 

Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  Display  of  Pelargoniums 4  00 

E.  J.  Mitton,  *»        **  *t  5  00 

Dr.  C.   G.  Weld,  Display  of  Watsonia  Ardemei  and   Cypripedium 

iMwrenceanum 3  00 

ROSE   AND    STRAWBERRY   EXHIBITION. 

Jink  22  and  23. 

Decorativk  Plants.  —  Group,  named,  arranged  for  effect,'  cover- 
ering  seventy-flve  square  feet : 

First,  J.  S.  Bailey 30  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  (Gardner 25  00 

Third,  K.  S.  Converse 20  00 

OuciiiDs.  —  Six  plants,  of  six  named  varieties,  in  bloom : 

First,  J.  E.  Rothwell  ....  ...       15  00 

Three  plants,  of  three  named  varieties,  in  bloom  : 

First,  J.  E.  Rothwell  . 10  00 

Ti'BKKors  Bk(K>niah.  —  Six  pots  of  six  varieties  : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 8  00 

Jvnk  30. 
(rnUuily: — 

K.  J.  Mitton,  Cataeya  {/igas 1  00 

Jri.Y  14. 

nvj)RAN(JKAS.  —  Fair  in  tubs  : 

First,  H.  Dinnaresq •       l-'i  <^>0 

Second,  H.  Dumaresq •         ,       10  00 

Single  plant  in  tub  or  pot : 

First,  H.  Dumaresq 5  00 
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ACH1MKNB8. — Six,   in  not  over  ten-Inch  pans    or   pots,    of   six 
varieties : 
First,  H.  Dumaresq 5  00 

(Gratuity :  — 
11.  I>umare8q,  Specimen  Hydrangea 3  00 

Auc.irsT  11. 

(rnUnitkH : — 

Edward  Wiiltln,  CiUUeya  X  llardyana  var.  Robbiana  3  00 

W.  J.  riemson,  Owidmm  rn-^r/m 1  00 

Uicliard  H.  Kidder,  Annnasm  mtini 1  00 

Ar<;rsT  18 

OrVIKANDKA    FKNKSTUALIS  : 

First,  K.  S.  Converse (>  U> 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  (tardner 4  UO 

(inUuity :  — 
E.  S.  Converse,  Catutnitt^i  m/utttint  2  00 


ANM  AL  KKHIBITION  OF  PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

SKPTKMBKH    5    AM)    8. 

l*ALMs.  —  l*alr,  in  pots  or  tubs  not  more  than  twenty-four  Inches 
in  diameter : 
First,  J.  S.  liailey  12  00 

I*alr,  in  pots  not  more  than  fourteen  inches  in  diameter : 

First,  Dr.  ('.  G.  Weld ^00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  (Jardner G  00 

(luKKNiiorsK  Plaxi's.  —  Collection  containlnt;  foliage  plants  of  all 
descriptions,  not  to  exceed  forty  plants,  in  pots  or  tubs : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  (Jardner  40  00 

Second.  J.  S.  Bailey 30  00 

Six  (Jreenhouse  antl  Stove  plants  of  different  named  varieties, 
two  Crotons  admissil)le : 

First,  Dr.  C.  (1.  Weld 2,">  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  I.,  (vardner 20  <H) 

Thlnl,  J.  S.  Bailey !.">  00 

Tablk  DKCoUATit»x.  —  For   tifttH?n  covers,    living;  plants,  in  one 
receptacle,  only  one  entry  admissible : 
First,  E.  J.  Mltton 10  00 
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Fix)WKi{iNG  GKKKNHorKK  Pi.ANT. — Single  speclmei),  named: 

First,  J.  S.  Bailey 8  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 6  00 

Caladiumh. — Six  named  varieties : 

First,  Col.  Charles  Pfaff 8  00 

Second,  Col.  Charles  Pfaff  6  00 

Ferns. — Specimen,  other  than  Tree  Fern: 

First,  J.  S.'  Bailey ."        4  00 

Second,  W.  H.  Lincoln 3  00 

Lycopods. — Four  named  varieties : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld fi  00 

Dkacenas.  —  Six  named  varieties : 

First,  J.  S.  Bailey 8  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 6  00 

Crotonh. — Twenty-five  plants,    not  less  than    eighteen  named 
varieties,  in  not  less  than  six-inch  pots : 

First,  J.  S.  Bailey 12  00 

Second,  E.  J.  Mitton 10  00 

Third,  W.  II.  Lincoln 8  00 

Six  named  varieties,  in  not  less  than  eight-inch  pots : 
First,  W.  H.  Lincoln 10  00 

Cycad. — Single  plant,  named: 

Secpnd,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 8  00 

Third,  J.  S.  BaUey 6  00 

(iratuities : — 

Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Display  of  Gesneria  bulbosa  3  00 

Arthur  F.  Estabrook,  Display  of  Adiantums  and  Begonias    .  8  00 

Sbptrmbkr  15. 
GratuUy :  — 
H.  Carstens,  Omidium  nrnithorhynchtim    .  * 1  00 


ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  FRIITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Skptkmbkr  27  AND  28. 

Dkcorativk  Plants.  —  Display,  not  less  thivn  forty,  not  to  exceed 
three  feet  in  height,  to  be  arranged  by  the  Committee : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 20  00 

Second,  E.  S.  Converse 15  00 

October  6. 
Gratuities : — 

Oakes  Ames,  Display  of  Orchids 3  00 

H.  A.  Wheeler,     ****** 2  00 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  EXHIBITION. 

NovexBKB  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 

CHKYBANTHKMiiffs. — Dlsplaj  of  twelve  named  plants,  any  or  all 
clasfies,  distinct  varieties : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Chenej 

Third,  E.  8.  Converse 

Display  of  ten  named  plants,  any  or  all  classes,  distinct  varie- 
ties, in  not  exceeding  nine-inch  pots : 

Second,  E.  8.  Converse 

Three  Japanese  Incurved : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney  .  

Three  Reilexed,  distinct  named  varieties : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney  .  .      *  .        . 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney        .        .     * 

Four  Anemone  Flowered,  distinct  named  varieties : 

First,  K.  S.  ('on verse 

Specimen  Incurved,  named  variety : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney   .  

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 

Third,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 

Specimen  Uellexed,  named  variety  : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 

Second,  II.  II.  Rogers 

Third,  Mrs.  B.-  P.  Cheney  .*.'.*. 

Specimen  Anemone  Flowered,  named  variety  : 

Second,  K.  S.  Converse 

Specimen  Pompon,  named  variety : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 

Twelve  plants,  of  twelve  different  varieties,  grown  to  one  stem 
and  bloom,  In  not  over  six-inch  pots,  preference  being 
given  to  plants  not  over  three  feet  in  height 

First,  Dr.  C.  (J.  Weld      *  . 

Second,  K.  S.  Converse 

Third,  11.  Dumaresq  . 
Six  plants  grown  as  above,  but  all  of  one  color. 

First,  II.  Dumaresq  . 

Second,  ,T.  Nicol 

Thirti,  E.  S.  (^onverse 
White : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Second.  .1.  Nlcol 

Thlni,  K.  S.  Converse 
Pink : 

First,  H.  Dumaresq  . 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld    . 
Ihlnl,  Dr.  C.  G.  Wold 
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Yellow : 

First,  J.  Nlcol 4  00 

Second,  J.  Nicol 3  00 

TWrd,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld  2  00 

Any  other  color : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 4  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 8  00 

Third,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 2  00 

Six  plants  grown  to  bnsh  form,  in  not  over  eight-inch  pots, 
without  stakes : 

First,  Francis  Blake 8  00 

Second,  H.  H.  Rogers        . 6  00 

Group  arranged  for  effect,  with  palms  and  decorative  foliage 
plants,  limited  to  one  hundred  square  feet : 
First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  26  00 

GraluUies : — 

Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  Display  of  Chrysanthemums  grown  to  single 

stem 7  00 

Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  Display  of  Erica  Wilmoream                          .         .  5  00 

I^ger  &  Hurrell,  Summit,  N.  J.,  Display  of  Orchids                        .  25  00 

William  W.  Edgar,  Display  of  Ferns,  Crotons,  etc.        .                 .  8  00 

NOVKMBKH   17. 

(rratmUes : — 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames,.Display  of  Orchids 3  00 

H.  Carstens,  Stanhopea  oculata  .        .        .         .         .         .        .         1  00 

NOVEMBKR  24. 

Gratuity :  — 
11.  A.  Wheeler,  Zygoj)eUdum  Mackmfi  var.  v^jtrulescens        .         .         .        2  00 

Dkckmber  8. 

Orchids. —  Six  plants,  named  varieties,  in  bloom: 

First,  11.  A.  Wheeler .       15  00 

Three  plants,  named  varieties,  in  bloom : 

First,  H.  A.  Wheeler 10  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 8  00 

Single  plant,  in  bloom : 

First,  H.  A.  Wheeler 6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 4  00 

Gratrdtieti : — 

W.  J.  (^lemson,  Onridium  titjrinum 1  00 

E.  S.  Converse,  Display  of  Poinsettias 6  00 
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SOCIETY'S  GOLD  MEDALS. 

May  26.     E.  O.  Orpet,  for  the  best  American  Seedling  Orchid,  other  than 
Cypripediuni,  exhibited  during  the  year,  Sophro-Laelia  laeta  var. 
Orpetiana  (L.  pumila  X  S.  grandiHoraJ. 
^ctober  G.     E.  V.  R.  Thayer,  Display  of  Cattleyaa  and  Laelio-Cattleyas- 

(American  seedlings). 
CaUleya  X  Thayenami  (€.   intermedia  X   C  labiata  Schrcederce 
(Ubajj  two  plants. 

CaUleya  X  TJiayeriana  var.  nuperba  (C.  itUermedia  X  C.  labiiUa 
Schrcederie  (dbajj  one  plant. 
Ijoelia  X  nigrescetut  (L.  pumila  X  L.  tenebrf*m)y  two  plants. 
Laelia  X  juvenilis^  var.  ftuperba  (L.  pumila  var.  praesUins  X  L. 
Perrinii),  three  plants. 

Laelio-CdUleya  X  C.  G.  Roebling  (C,  labiata  var.  GaskeRiana  X 
//.pMr;)?<mto^,  three  plants. 

Laelio- CaUleya  X  Blelchleyensis  (L.tenebrosa  X  C  Warscetoicziij 
sjn.f  gigasjj  one  plant. 

SOCIETY'S  SILVER   MEDALS. 

January    6.     J.  E.  Roth  well,  Display  of  yellow  varieties  of  Cypripedium 

insigne : 

C.  iwrigne  var.  Samlerce. 
**       **        *'     Sanderianum. 
**       '*        **      Ymtngianum. 
•*       ♦*        ♦'      Willie  MiUie  Dene. 
a       *♦        »*     Emeiftii. 
**       *•        **     Laura  Kimball. 
January  13.     Oakes  Ames,  for  Cypripedium  X  Miss  Evelyn  Ames  (C.  X 

Calypsft  var.  superlm  X  C  X  Leeanum  var.  superba)  (Ameri- 
can Seedling). 
February  17.     Oakes  Ames,  for  CaUleya  Schraxlerce  var.  alba. 

**        24.     J.  E.  Rothwell,  for  Cypripedium  X  Leander  (C.  villasHm  var. 
avreum  X  C*.  Leeanum  var.  Lowii). 
April  21.     J.  E.  Rothwell,  for  Laelia  Jongheana. 
May    5.     J.  S.   Bailey,   for  Kentia  Samleriana  (new  palm). 
-    12.     J.  E.   Rothwell,  for  CatUeya  X   Schilleriana  (C.  Aclandia  X  C 

*'    19.     H.  H.  HunneweD,  for  Superior  Cultivation  of  CaUleya  Mossia  X 
and    C.  Skintieri. 
Rhododendron  Exhibition,  June  12  and  13.     H.  H.  Hunnewell,  for  Miltonia 

vejcillaria  var.  H.  IL  ffunnetceU. 
'*  '*  '*  '*  Bayartl  Thayer,  for  superior 

cultivation    of    CaUleya   gigas 
(thirty-five  flowers). 
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July  14.     Cakes  Ames  for  Cypripedium  X    W.  H.  Lee  (C.  superbiena  X   C. 

ElUoUianumJ. 
September  22.     Oakes  Ames,  for  Cypripedium  X  OakesAines  (C.  Rothtschildi' 

anum  X  C.  ciliolarej. 
November    3.     Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames,  for  Display  of  American  Hybrid  Cypri- 

pediums. 

Cypripedium  X  Olivia  vat.  Mist*  Afmn/^  i4m^«  (  Langwater 
var.  C.  niveum  X  C.  totutum). 

Cypripedium  X    Olivia  var.  J/iuw  Minnie  Ames  (Sander 
var.  C.  U>ti9um  X  C.  niveum j. 
Cypripedium  X  Krishna  var. 

(C.  tonsum  X  C.  insigne  var.  Sanderct)  seven  plants. 
Cypripedium  X  Tonsnm-CharleH^rorUiii . 

(C.  U/iamm  X  C.  Ch/irlestoorthii )  two  plants. 
Cypripedium  X  Leeanum^  var. 
(C.  insigne,  var.  SandercR  X  C.  Spicerianum). 
November  24.     Oakes    Ames,    for  Display    of  varieties  of    Cypripedium 

insigne : 

Cypripedium  insigne  var.  aureum. 
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Ilarejiem  Hall  (type). 
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Sctira!der. 

Lutwichianum. 

Laura  Kimhall. 

Sandene. 

**         (Hardy's  var.) 

U^i/ZtV    Vi77ii.   n#Mi^ 

November  24.     Oakes  Ames,  for  Cypripedium  intigne  Ilarejiekl  Hall  var. 

Baron  Schro^ler. 
E.  V.  R.  Thayer,  second  prize  for  best  American  Seedling  Orchid,  other 

than  Cypripedium,  exhibited  during  the  year,  Cattleya  X    Thayeriami 

(C.  intermedia  X  C  Schrofderoi  var.  alba). 


BRONZE  MEDALS. 


June  22.  W.  A.  Manda,  third  prize  for  best  American  Seedling  Orchid, 
other  than  Cypripedium,  exhibited  during  the  year,  iMelio-CaUleya  X 
Bletchleyensis  (C'.  gigas  X  L.  gramUs  var.  t^tiehrosa). 

December  29.  Mrs.  F.  L:  Ames,  for  superior  cultivation  of  Cypripedium 
X  Charles  Canham  (twenty-seven  flowers). 
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FIRST  CLASS  CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT. 

January  6.  J.  R   Roth  well,  for  Cffpripedium  inaigne  var.  Sanderianian. 

**  "  J.  E.  liothwell,  for  *•  "         "      YoungiaHutn. 

"  "  J.  K.  Rothwell,  for  "  "  "      WaUeMaUeDau. 

"  '*  Oake8  Ame8,  for  **  "  "      Sanderianum. 

*'         13.     Oakes  Ames,  for  Cffpripedium  X  Marwoodi  (C.  niveum  X   C. 
X  Harrisianum). 

January  20.     J.  R.  Rothwell,  for  Cypriwdium  X  KoffmarUanum  (C,  intigm 

X  C.  Boxallii). 

February  10.     Bayard  Thayer,  for  superior  cultivation  of  CatUeya  TYianct. 

**         "      Edward  Whitln,  for  CaUleya  Triance  var.  Arnesiana. 

"        24.     Walter  P.  Winsor,  for  Dendrobium  nobile,  Burford  var. 

March  10.     Oakes  Ames,  for  CaUleya  intermedia  var.  aJha. 

Spring  FiXhibitioDi  March  20-23.    Jackson  Dawson,  for  hybrid  Polvantha 

Rose  Little  Tot. 

March  HI.     Col.  Charles  PfaflT,  for  De.ndrrtbium  Jlnibriatum  var.  ocidatum. 

May    5.     C  H.  Souther,  for  Chrytnnthemum  Leucanthemum. 

"    19.     Arthur  Hunnewell,  for  superior  cultivation  of  Schlzanthus. 

Annual   Exhibition  of  Plants  and  Flowers,  September  5  and  6.     Oakes 

Ames,  for  Cypri/tedium  X  Thornt4mii  (C  superbiens  X  C.  itisigne). 

September  16.     H.  A.  Wheeler,  for  SUinhopea  Burephaltis  var.  guttata. 

*'  22.     Oakes  Ames,  for  superior  cultivation  of  Epide}idrum  God- 

M'ffianum  (E.  Capartianum)., 

**  *'      Oakes  Ames  for  superior  cultivation  of  Steli»  Rodriguesii. 

Octol»er20,     James  E.  Rothwell,  tor  CaUleya  X  Maroni  {C.  velutina  X  C. 

a  urea). 

Chrysanthemum  Exhibition,  November  B,  7,  8.  and  9.     R.  &  J.  Farquhar, 

for  Begonia  Caledonia  (white  sport  of  Oloire  de  Lorraine). 

November  17.     Mrj^.  F.  L.  Ames,  for  fjif^h'tt- CaUleya  X  Lady  noth:frhild  (C 

WariKTwirzii  X  L.  Pfrrinii). 

November  24.     Oakes  Ames,  for  (^ypn)»edium  insigneYBX.  Dorothy. 

"  '*      Oakes  Ames,  for  Cypripcdium  X   GracesM.  (C  niveum  X  C 

Argus). 

I)eceml)er  15.     James  E.  Rothwell,  for  superior  cultivation  of  Odontoglo9' 

sum  X   Amler.*vtnianum. 

December  29.     Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames,  for  superior  cultivation  of  LaeHo- CaUleya 

I)iffhy<nii>'Mo.Hiti(r  and  Cypri^iedium  S^illierii  var.aureum. 


HONORABLE  MENTION. 

January  6.     Harvard  Botanic  (iarden.  for  Platyclinis  uneata. 

February  10.     Harvard  Botanic  Ganlen,  for  Calla  /Vii///iiu2ii. 

Spring  Exhibition,  March  20-2:).     Yamanaka  &  Co..  for  Display  of  Japan- 
ese Plants. 

April  21.     N orris  F.  Comli*y,  for  seetllinir  Iris,  var.  Ictrigata. 

Julv  21.     Oakes  Ames,  for  Cattleva  Rex. 

.Vnnual  Exhibition  of   Plants  and  Flowers.   September  5  and  6. 
Oakes  Ames,  for  Cahidium  Oakes  Ames  .  new  introduction). 
Oake«4  Ames, for  Display  of  si't'illinij  Caladiums. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


COMMITTEE  ON   FLOWERS. 

FOB  THB  YEAR  1800. 


By  J.  WOODWARD  MANNING,  Chairman. 


The  season  of  1900  has  been  fully  as  successful  as  those  of  past 
years,  although  somewhat  devoid  of  the  usual  number  of  new  exhib- 
its that  call  for  s|)ecial  mention.  We  have  had  to  pass  through 
a  repetition  of  the  unusual  dry  weather  conditions  that  prevailed 
in  1899,  which,  of  course,  has  had  its  effect  to  a  more  or  less 
serious  extent  in  some  of  the  classes  of  exhibits. 

SPRING    EXHIBITION. 

March  20,  21,  22,  and  23. 

At  the  Spring  Exhibition  the  dearth  of  exhibits  of  forced  Roses 
was  very  noticeable.  Many  of  the  scheduled  prizes  had  no  com- 
petition. The  exhibitions  of  Carnations,  however,  were  very  good 
and  the  competition  was  quite  close. 

On  April  5,  a  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  David  Monteith  for 
his  new  Carnation,  Beulah,  a  very  promising  variety,  of  rich  pink 
color  and  with  unusual  vigor  and  strength  in  stem. 

MAY    EXHIBITION. 

May  5. 

On  May  5,  a  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  Floral  Exchange, 
Incorporate<i,  Philadelphia,  for  the  new  rose,   Queen  of  Edgely. 
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At  the  time  of  its  exhibition  this  seemed  very  promising,  in  that 
the  general  effect  was  in  shape  and  size  that  of  the  American 
Beauty,  while  the  color  was  a  soft  pink.  Other  exhibits  of  the 
same  rose,  however,  made  later  in  the  season,  did  not  show  the 
plant  to  as  good  advantage  as  the  first. 

RHODODENDRON    SHOW, 

JtTNE    12  AND   13. 

The  Rhododendron  Show,  postponed  from  June  6  and  7, 
brought  out  the  usual  amount  of  competition  and  the  trusses  and 
variety  in  flowers  were  &illy  up  to  the  usual  standard. 

PiF:ONY    EXHIBITION. 

June  16. 

This  proved  one  of  the  noteworthy  shows  of  the  season.  Com- 
petition was  vei-y  brisk  and  the  display  of  flowers  was  ample  in 
quantity  and  of  the  highest  possible  quality.  The  indications  are 
that  the  Pseony  will  remain  one  of  our  most  popular  flowers  and  its- 
adaptability  to  varied  uses  was  well  shown  in  the  staging  of  the 
exhibits  and  arrangements  in  the  vases. 

ROSE  AND  STRAWBERRY  SHOAV. 

June  22  and  23. 

At  the  Rose  Show  of  June  22  and  23,  we  were  unfortunate  in 
the  weather  conditions,  which  had  practically  reproduced  the  same 
scarcity  of  desirable  flowers  as  had  occurred  in  the  season  of  1899. 
Although  there  was  an  abundance  of  flowers,  they  lacked  that 
quality  that  is  so  essential  to  make  an  exhibition  successful  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  At  this  exhibition,  Jackson  Dawson 
brought  and  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  the  rose,  Lady  Dun- 
can, a  cross  in  which  Rosa  rugosa  is  one  of  the  parents,  producing 
a  flower  of  soft  pink  color  and  apparently  borne  in  great  pro- 
fusion. 

On  June  30,  the  exhibition  of  Iritf  Juempferi  and  Delphiniums 
was  perhaps  as  fine  as  has  been  seen  for  a  number  of  years  past. 

On  July  7,  when  Hollyhocks  are  usually  shown,  the  exhibition 
failed  to  bring  forth  that  competition  that  used  to  be  a  feature  of 
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our  exhibits,  indicating  that  the  Hollyhock  disease  has  become  so 
very  widespread  as  to  practically  'wipe  out  of  existence  those  fine 
collections  that  formerly  added  so  much  to  the  exhibitions  of '  the 
year.  On  this  date  Michael  H.  Walsh  exhibited  a  Rose,  a  very 
fine  cross  between  Rosa  Wwhuraiana  and  Bridesmaid,  called 
Sweetheart,  for  which  your  Committee  awarded  a  Silver  Medal. 
In  this  rose  there  was  united  that  prolific  bloom  with  rich  fragrance 
and  fine  form  in  bud  and  flower  that  go  so  far  to  make  the  ideal  rose. 
The  delicate  flesh  colored  flowers,  which  contrast  well  against 
the  glossy,  finely  cut  foliage,  render  it  apparently  one  of  the  finest 
of  semi-prostrate  roses  that  has  been  shown  before  the  Society 
for  many  years. 

On  July  14,  Kenneth  Finlayson,  gardener  to  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld, 
exhibited  fiowers  of  Gerbera  Jamesonii,  a  South  African  composite, 
which  attracted  much  attention  as  it  is  very  noteworthy  in  that  it 
displays  the  most  intense  shade  of  crimson-scarlet,  which  color  is 
so  extremely  rare  in  the  compositae.  Your  Committee  awarded  a 
First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit  for  this  exhibit. 

The  exhibits  of  Gladioli  on  and  after  August  18,  were  unusually 
fine  throughout  their  season.  The  spikes  seemed  to  be  displayed  to 
far  better  advantage  than  ever  before  and  the  great  range  in  color 
that  was  shown  in  their  classes  as  well  as  the  variety  of  classes 
shown  indicated  a  renewed  interest  and  suggests  that  the  flower  is 
by  no  means  losing  its  popularity. 

Commencing  with  August  25,  Dahlias  were  shown  and  continued 
a  feature  of  the  exhibition  until  hard  frost  stopped  the  growth  of 
the  plants.  The  great  variety  shown,  more  particularly  in  the 
Show  Jjand  Fancy  sections,  as  weU  as  the  quality  of  individual 
flowers,  was  an  indication  of  careful  culture^  as  well  as  evidence 
of  the  improvements  that  are  constantly  being  effected  in  these 
classes.  The  increased  quantity  and  variety  of  the  Cactus, 
Single,  and  Decorative  classes,  evidenced  the  great  strides  that 
this  section  is  making  and  that  they  soon  will  prove  formidable 
rivals  to  the  more  stiff  and  formal  flowers  in  the  Show  and  Fancy 
sections.  Their  brilliancy  and  range  in  coloring  unite  with  their 
graceful  character  to  make  this  section  a  most  promising  one  for 
the  future. 
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ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

«  ■ 

September  5  and  6. 

The  exhibition  of  September  5  and  6,  in  which  Dahlias  were 
the  principal  feature,  was  very  successful  and  received  great 
attention  from  the  public.  While  the  unfortunate  tendency  toward 
stiff  and  formal  arrangement  of  these  flowers  has  not  been  entirely 
dropped  by  thef  exhibitors,  there  does  seem  to  be  a  decided 
advance  in  this  respect  and  probably  this  undesirable  feature  will 
cease  to  be  evident  hereafter. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM   SHOW. 
November  6,   7,  8,  and  9. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Show  of  November  6  to  9  proved  to  be 
the  crowning  feature  of  the  year's  exhibition.  Throughout  the 
show  the  competition  was  very  brisk  and  the  quality  of  the  flowers 
was  fully  as  fine  as  has  ever  been  seen  at  any  of  our  exhibitions. 
The  innovation  whereby  the  Society's  lai^e  vases  were  newly  filled 
for  new  awards  each  day  of  the  exhibition  brought  forth  the  strong- 
est possible  competition  and  the  quality  and  artistic  arrangement 
of  the  flowers  could  not  be  excelled.  Several  new  exhibitors 
entered  into  the  competition  and  their  exhibits  indicated  the  very 
highest  skill  in  growing  this  class  of  flowers. 

The  year's  exhibitions  have  been  quite  noteworthy  in  the 
repeated  displays  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials,  the  interest  in 
the  class  seeming  to  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  throughout 
the  season  there  were  at  frequent  intervals,  lai*ge  and  extremely 
interesting  and  beautiful  exhibits  made  of  this  class  of  plants. 

Your  Committee  has  awarded  during  the  year  of  1900 
$2,804.00,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  Medals  and  First  Class  Certifi- 
cates of  Merit,  which  will  be  deducted  from  the  balance  of 
$227.50. 

Respectfully    submitted, 

J.  WOODWARD  MANNING, 

Chairman  Flower  Committee, 
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PRIZES  AND  GRATUITIES  AWARDED  FOR  FLOWERS. 

1900. 
January  6. 

Primula  Sinensis. — Display  of  fifty  or  more  individual  blooms : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner #2  00 

Second,  Walter  E.  Coburn 1  00 

Fbeesias. — Vase  of  fifty  spikes : 

First,  William  N.  Craig 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 1  00 

Gratuities: — 

W.  N.  Craig,  Vase  of  Cypripediums 8  00 

J.  W.  Howard,  Vase  of  Carnations 2  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Display 1  00 

February  3. 

Orchids. -^Display  of  named  species  and  varieties,*  filling  not 
less  than  twenty  bottles : 

First,  E.  O.  Orpet 16  00 

Second,  James  E.  Roth  well 10  00 

Violets. — Best  collection  of  varieties,  fifty  blooms  of  each  in 
a  bunch : 

First,  Norris  F.  Comley 4  00 

Carnations. — Display  of  cut  blooms  with  foliage,  not  less  than 
six  varieties,  in  vases : 

First,  M.  A.  Patten 8  00 

Camellias. — Display  of  named  varieties,  cut  flowers  with  foli- 
age, not  less  than  twelve  blooms,  in  not  less  than  six  varieties  : 
First,  James  ('omley 4  00 

Gratuities: — 

H.  A.  Wheeler,  Display  of  Orchids 4  00 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Spencer,  Display  of  Orchids  and  Violets      .         .  2  00 

James  Comley,  Display  of  Violets   .......  2  00 

John  L.  Bird,  ^rarm/>M/>e«c^yw 2  00 

W.  E.  Coburn,  Display  of  l*rimulas 2  00 

Norris  F.  Comley,  Pansies 1  00 

James  Anderson,  Narcissus 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  GiU,  Display 1  00 

February  10. 

Gratuity : — 
James  Comley,  Violets 2  00 
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Fbbkuart  24. 

Oratuities: — 

A.  A.  Thorndike,  Pansies 1  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Vase  of  Flowers 1  00 

James  Comley,  Display 3  00 

March  3. 
Oratuity : — 

James  Comley,  Display 3  00 

'March  10. 

Gratuities: — 

L.  E.  Marquisee,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Vase  of  CarDation  The  Marquis  2  00 

M.  A.  Patten,  Display  of  Carnations 3  00 

D.  Carmlcliael,  Two  Vases  of  Carnations 2  00 

C.  W.  Ward,  Display 5  00 

James  Coinley,      *'                                               3  00 

John  Anderson,    '*            1  00 

March  17. 
Gratuity : — 

J.  E.  Roth  well.  Pfwlwiiopsis  grandijlora 2  00 

SPRINCl    EXHIBITION. 
March  20,  21,  22  and  23. 

Hybrid  PKRrKTUAL  Rokkh. — Twelve  blooms  in  not  less  than  four 
named  varieties  : 

First,  C.  H.  Souther 12  00 

Second,  Col.  Charles  Pfaff 10  00 

Six  blooms,  not  less  than  three  named  varieties : 

First,  C^ol.  Charles  Pfaff 6  00 

Second,  C.  II.  Souther 6  00 

Tkndkr  Rosks  in  Vasbs. — Twelve  blooms  of  .American  Beauty: 

First,  F.  R.  &  R.  M.  Pierson,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.      .  .       15  00 

Twenty-five  blooms  of  The  Bride : 

First,  W.  H.  Elliott 10  00 

Twenty-five  blooms  of  Bridesmaid  : 

First,  W.  H.  Elliott 10  00 

Twenty-five  blooms  of  Meteor : 

First,  W.  H.  EUiott  .  10  00 

Vase  of  fifty  blooms,  assorted  varieties  : 

First,  J.  W.  Howard 20  00 

Second,  Miss  M.  K.  Wallcer 16  00 

Cakxations.  —  Vase  of  one  hundred  cut  bl(K)ms.  with  foliage, 
not  less  than  six  varieties : 
First.  M.  A.  Patten 8  00 
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Second,  Col.  Charles  Pfaff      i 6  00 

Third,  J.  W.  Howard 4  00 

Twenty-tlve  blooms  of  any  named  Crimson  variety  : 

First,  M.  A.  Patten,  for  Ferdinand  Mangold    .  8  00 

Twenty-flve  blooms  of  any  named  Dark  Pink  variety  : 

First,  M.  A.  Patten,  for  Mrs.  F.  Joost 3  00 

Twenty-flve  blooms  of  any  named  Light  Pink  variety  : 

First,   Briarclifl'e  Greenhoases,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y  ,  for  Mrs. 

James  Dean 8  00 

Twenty-flve  blooms  of  any  named  Scarlet  variety : 

First,  Briarcliffe  Greenhouses,  for  G.  H.  Crane  3  00 

Second,  M.  A.  Patten,  for  G.  H.  Crane     .  2  00 

Twenty-flve  blooms  of  any  named  White  variety  : 

First,  BriarcliflTe  Greenhouses,  for  White  Cloud  .        3  00 

.    Second,  M.  A.  Patten,  for  White  Cloud 2  00 

Twenty-flve  blooms  of  any  named  Yellow  Variegated  variety : 

First,  Briarclifl'e  Greenhouses,  for  Golden  Nugget  .        .  8  00 

Twenty-flve  blooms  of  any  named  White  Variegated  variety : 

First,  Briarclifl'e  Greenhouses,  for  Mrs.  G.  M.  Bradt  4  00 

Second,  M.  A.  Patten,  for  Mr».  G.  M.  Bradt    .  3  00 

PANSIE8. — Forty-eight  blooms,  not  less  that  twenty-four  varieties, 
in  flat  dishes : 

First,  W.  C.  Ward 3  00 

Second,  W.  C.  Ward 2  00 

VioLKTS. — Bunch  of  one  hundred  blooms  of  Lady  Hume  Campbell : 

First,  Norris  F.  Comley 3  00 

Bunch  of  one  hundred  blooms  of  Marie  Louise : 

First,  Norris  F.  Comley 3  00 

Bunch  of  one  hundred  blooms  of  any  other  double  variety :  * 

First,  Norris  F.  Comley 3  00 

Bunch  of  one  hundred  blooms  of  any  single  variety  : 

First,  Norris  F.  Comley,  for  Princess  of  Wales  3  00 

Second,  Norris  F.  Comley,  for  California  2  00 


(Gratuities: — 

-»l.  W.  Howard,  Vase  of  Koses 
Col.  Charles  Pfafl",  Display  of  Roses 
George^.  Anderson,  Vase  of  Carnations 
James  Comley,  Violets  and  (Camellias 
J.  W.  Howard,  Vase  of  Antirrhinums 
M.  R.  Cnshing,  Antirrhinums  .... 
E.  N.  Pierce  &  Sons,  Boston  Market  Mignonette 
H.  A.  Wheeler,  Display  of  Orchids . 
James  Comley,  General  Display 
Charles  H.  Souther,  Display     .... 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 


(( 


5  00 
3  00 

2  00 

5  00 

3  00 

1  00 

2  00 

3  00 

6  00 
3  00 
2  Ou 
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April  7. 
Gratuities: — 

J.  £.  Rothwell,  Display  of  Orchids 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Display  . 


• 


2  00 
2  00 


Apru.   21. 


Gratuity: — 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Display 


2  00 


April   28. 


Gratuities: — 

James  Comley,  Rhododendrons 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Display  . 


4  00 

1  00 


May  5. 

TiTLiPH.  —  Forty-eight  blooms,  not  less  than  twelve  named  varieties  : 

First,  Edward  Powell 

Hakdy  Narcissuses.  —  Collection  of  fifty  vases  of  not  less  than 
ten  named  varieties : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Second,  Edward  Powell 

Pansiks.  —  Forty-eight  blooms,  not  less  than  twenty-four  varie- 
ties, in  fiat  dishes : 
Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 

Gratuities :  — 

Edward  Powell,  Display  of  Tulips  . 

Norris  F.  Comley,  Japan  Irises 

H.  A.  Wheeler,  Display  of  Orchids  and  Gloxinias 

James  Comley,  Display 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,     " 

May  19. 

Gratuities : — 

Edward  Powell,  Vase  of  Carnations 
F.  O.  Willard,  Carnations  and  Antirrhinums  . 
Edward  Powell,  Display  of  Tulips  and  Pansies 
Blue  Hill  Nursery,  Herbaceous  Plants 
Edward  Powell,  Display  ...... 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,       " 

May  26. 

Gratuities: — 

Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  Display 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 


(» 


JCNK  2. 

Gratuities :  — 

T.  C.  Thurlow,  Tree  Paeonies,  Azaleas,  and  other  shrubs 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Cut  Flowers 


4  00 


8  00 
6  00 


3  00 


2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

5  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

8  00 

a  00 

1  00 

3  00 

1  00 

3  00 
1  00 
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JrNE  9. 
Gratuities: — 

H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Rhododendrons .  6  00 

James  Anderson,  Tree  Ptponies 3  00 

Charles  W.  Parker,  Vase  of  Iris 1  00 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Gill,  Display  ...                 1  00 

RHODODENDRON    EXHIBITION. 
June  12  and  13  (postponed  from  June  6  and  7). 

IL  H.  Hunneicell  Fvnd. 

Rhododendrons.  —  Twelve  distinct    varieties  of    unquestioned 
hardiness,  named : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

Six  distinct  variet  iea,  of  unquestioned  hardiness,  named : 

First,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Cheney,  Sr.    .         .         .  ... 

Six  tender  varieties,  named : 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

Single  Truss  of  any  tender  variety,  named : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  (iardner 

Hardy  Azaleas  from  Any  or  All  Classes.  —  Fifteen  varieties, 
one  vase  of  each  : 

First,  T.C.  Thurlow 

Twelve  varieties,  one  vase  of  each : 

First,  T.  C:.  Thurlow 

Six  varieties,  one  vase  of  each  : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

Cluster  of  trusses : 

First,  T.  C.  Thurlow 

Sf)ciety'»  Prizes. 

P^EONiA  oFFUix.ujs. — CoUectiou  of  named  varieties: 

Second,  T.  C.  Thurlow 4  00 

Tree  P.*:onies.  —  Collection  of  singleand  double  varieties,  name<l : 

First,  \V.  A.  Jeffries G  00 

German  Irises. — Thirty-six  vases  of  three  trusses  each,  of  not 
less  than  twelve  varieties  : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 4  00 

Third,  Rea  Brothers 2  00 

Hardy  Pyrethrums. — Collection  of  not  less  than  six  doable 
varieties : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 5  00 

Display  of  thirty  bottles,  Single  and  Anemone  Flowered : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 3  00 

Second,  Rea  Brothers 2  00 

4 
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00 
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00 
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00 
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00 

4 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 
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OniKNTAL  PoppiKH.  —  Display : 

First,  Harry  Beaton  Rand 

Second,  Walter  J.  Clerason 

Third,  Dr.  ('.  (J.  Weld 
AgriLKtHAS. — Collection,  twenty-flve  vasew  : 

Second,  William  ('.  Winter 

Third,  W.  A.  JettVies 
Vakk  of  Flowkuh: 

First,  Mrs.  E.  M.  (illl 

Second,  Miss  Hatlie  B.  Winter  . 

Uratuities: — 

H.  H.  Ilunnewell,  Named  Rhododendrons 

Mrs.  R.  V.  Cheney,  Sr.,  Collection  of  Rhododendrons 

Mrs.  John  L.  (Jardner.  lihododcndrons   . 

Dr.  C.  (i.  Weld, 

William  H.  Spooner,  Collection  of  Roses 

M.  A.  Patten,  Two  Vases  of  Carnations 

James  Comley,  Lilium  longiflottim 

Blue  Hill  Nurserv,  Hardv  I^erennlals 

Rea  Brothers, 

Walter  J.  Clemson,  Collection 

T.  C.  Thurlow, 

Mrs.  E.  M.  (Jill,  Display  . 

Charles  W.  I'arker,    •• 


3  00 

2 

00 

1 
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00 
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00 

3 

00 

1 

00 

F.KONY    EXHIBITION. 

Jl'XE  16. 

HKRHACKoim  P.EONiKs.  —  Collection  of  nametl  varieties,  double: 

First,  Dr.  C.  (J.  Weld 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  CJardner 

Third,  (Jeorge  Hollls 

Collection  of  named  varieties,  sln^^le  : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  (Jardner 

Third,  (leor^e  Hollls 

Vase  of  blooms  on  lonj^  stems,  arranged  for  effect  in  the 
Society's  large  China  vases  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  (J.  Weld 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  (rardner 

Third,  (ieorge  HoUls 

Fourth,  W.  J.  Clemson 

FoxGLOVKS.  —  Twelve  spikes  : 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson 

Irratuities: — 

Mrs.  E,  M.  Gill,  Vase  of  Lilium  umffeUaium 

W.  H.  Spooner,  Collection  of  Roses 
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Rea  Brothers,  Pyrethrums,  etc. 
Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  Garden  Pinks 
W.  J.  Clemson,  Display   . 
Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Display 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 
Blue  Hill  Nursery, 
R.  P.  Struthers, 


u 


k( 


4  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  00 


ROSE  AND  STRAWBERRY  EXHIBITION. 

Junk  22  and  23. 

ASpfrial  Prizes,  Theodore  lAfrnan  Fund. 

Hardy  Roskh. — Twenty-four  distinct  named  varieties,  three  of 
each  variety : 

First,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 

Second,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 


25  00 
20  00 


Society's  Prizes. 

Sixteen  named  varieties,  three  of  each  variety : 

First,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 
Twelve  named  varieties,  three  of  each : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Second,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 
Six  named  varieties,  three  of  each : 

First,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 

Second,  Mrs.  O.  S.  Paige  . 
Three  named  varieties,  three  of  each : 

First,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld    . 

Third,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Clark    . 
Twenty-four  named  varieties,  one  of  each : 

First,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Clark     . 

Second,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 

Third,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 
Eighteen  named  varieties,  one  of  each : 

First,  Mrs.  O.  S.  Paige      . 

Second,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 
Twelve  named  varieties,  one  of  each : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Second,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 

Third,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Clark    . 
Six  named  varieties,  one  of  each : 

First,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  W^eld     . 
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Twenty-four  blooms  of  Madame  Gabriel  Lnizet : 

First,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Third,  Mrs.  O.  S.  Paige 

Six  blooms  of  John  Hopper  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld  .        .     " 

Second,  Mrs.  ().  S.  Paip:e 

Six  blooms  of  Jubilee : 

First,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 

Six  blooms  of  Merveille  de  Lyon  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Twelve  of  any  other  variety  : 

First,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 

Second,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 

Third,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 

Best  single  bloom  of  any  variety  : 

First,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 

Moss  UosKs.  —  Six  named  varieties,  three  clusters  of  each : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  ... 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  \.  Wilkie 

Hybrid  Tka  RovSks.  —  Six  named  varieties,  buds  admissible: 

First,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 

General  Display.  —  One  hundred  bottles  of  Hardy  Roses,  buds 
admissible : 

First,  Francis  HIake 

Second  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Third,  Mrs.  O.S.  Paige 

Fourth,  W.  J.  Clerason 

Fifth,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 

Sixth,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark,  Pomfret,  Conn 

Basket  of  Rosks.  —  Arranged  for  effect: 

First,  Mrs.  E.  M.  (iill 

Sweet  Williams.  —  Thirty  spikes,  not  less  than  six  varieties  : 

First,  W.  J.  Clemson . 

Second,  Anthony  McLaren 

Third,  Mrs.  John  L.  (Jardner 

Fourth,  E.  C.  I.ewis 

Display,  eighteen  vases  of  three  trusses  eacli : 

First,  W.  J.  Clemson 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Third,  Blue  Hill  Xursery 

Fourth,  Wmiam  C.  Winter 

Spanish  Irises.  —  Display: 

First,  Rea  Brothers 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson 

Vask  of  Flowers. — Best  arranged : 

First,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 

Second,  Miss  Ilattie  B.  Winter  
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Gratuities: — 

Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay,  Display  of  Rose  Madame  Gabriel  de 

Luizet 

M.  H.  Walsh,  Display  of  Rose  Joseph  S.  Fay 

William  H.  Spooner,  Collection  of  Single  and  Semi-double  Roses 

Miss  E.  J.  Clark,  Display  of  Roses 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  **        "      "     . 

W.  J.  Clemson,  Vase  of  Phlox  Miss  Lingard 

Charles  H.  Wheeler,  Paeony  Norfolk 

George  Hollis,  Display  of  Peonies  . 

T.  C.  Thurlow,  Pajonies,  etc.  . 

T.  C.  Thurlow,  Paeonies  and  Hardy  Shrubs 

Blue  Hill  Nursery,  Display  of  Perennials 

Carl  Blomberg,  '*        '*         " 

Rea  Brothers,  Display  of  Perennials,  etc. 

Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay,  Display 

Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay, 

Dr.  C.  G.  Weld, 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Clark, 

Francis  Blake, 

Mrs.  D.  Chadwick, 

I.  E.  Coburn, 

Jackson  Dawson, 

Mrs.  E,  A.  Wilkie, 
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June  30. 

Hakdy  Rosr.s: — Collection,  named,  not  leas  than  tweiity-flve 
varieties,  filling  fifty  vases,  one  rose  in  each  vase : 

First,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 

Second,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 

Third,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 

Iri8  K^mpfkri.  —  Fifteen  varieties,  three  of  each,  in  vases  : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

Six  varieties,  three  of  each  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Camp-^nula  Mkdujm. — Collection,  not  less  than  fifteen  bottles; 

Second,  Mrs.  John  h.  Gardner 

Sweet  Wiixiamh. — Auricula  fiowered,  thirty  spikes  of  not  less 
than  six  distinct  varieties  : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson 

Delphixiu>i8. — CoUectlon  of  twenty  spikes,  not  less  than  five 
varieties : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  

Second,  Miss  M.  S.  Walker 

Third,  Rea  Brothers 
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Display,  thirty  vases  of  three  spikes  each : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

Second,  Rea  Brothers  .... 
Hardy  Herbaceous  1*lants. — Thirty  bottles 

First,  Blue  Hill  Nursery     .... 

Second,  Rea  Brothers        .... 

Third,  W.  J.  Clemson  .... 
Vase  of  Flowers: 

First,  Mrs.  E.  M.  GiU        .... 

Second,  Miss  Hattie  B.  Winter 


Gratuities :  — 

William  H.  Spooner,  Crimson  Rambler  Roses 

Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay,  Roses 

Mrs.  B.  P.  Chenev.  *-  . 

Charles  W.  Parker,  ••  . 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Wilkle,  Roses  and  Sweet  Williams 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Roses  and  (Jeneral  Display 

W.  J.  Clemson,  Sweet  Williams 

E.  C.  Lewis,  Sweet  Williams  and  Sweet  Peas 

James  Comley,  Lilinm  lon(/{flonim 

W.  J.  Clemson,  General  Display 

July  7. 

Hollyhocks.  —  Double,  six  blooms,  of  six  colors,  in  flat  dishes : 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Double,  twelve  spikes : 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Single,  twelve  spikes  : 

Second,  E.  C   Lewis 

Shirley  Poppies.  —  1  )isplay  : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis . 

Perennial  Phloxes.  —  Sutt'ruticosa   or  early'  blooming  section, 
collection  of  named  varieties  : 

First,  Rea  Brothers 

Vase  of  Flowers.  —  Best  arranged  : 

First,  Miss  Hattie  B.  Winter 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 

(Traluities:  — 

Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay,  Display  of  Roses 

W.  J.  Clemson,  Japanese  Irises 

E.  C.  Lewis,  Sweet  Peas  . 

Rea  Brothers,   Hardv  Perennials 

Blue  Hill  Nursery,   '• 

W.  J.  Clemson,     Display 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Lawrence,    " 
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July  14. 

Tuberous  BKaoNiAS. — Collection,  arranged  with  their  own  foli- 
age, in  flat  dishes : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse  .    •    . 

Second,  E.  S  Converse  .        . 

Third,  H.  Dumaresq 

Hardy  Aquatic  Flowers. — Collection,  named: 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

Gratuities: — 

E.  C.  Lewis,    Hollyhocks 

Joseph  S.  (Uiase,      *'  ... 

W.  J.  Clemson,  Vase  of  AUamanda 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Lawrence,  Sweet  Peas    . 

W.  J.  Clemson,  Display  of  Japanese  Irises 

M.  II.  Walsh,  Display  of  Roses 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Johnson,  Daisies    . 

Blue  Hill  Nnrsery,  Perennials 

Rea  Brothers,  '• 

Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay,  (Seneral  Display 

W.  J.  Clemson,  Display    .... 

E.  C.  Lewis,  '* 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,       "        .         .        .        . 


July  21. 

Sweet  Pear.  —  Display  of  named  varieties,  filling  thirty  vases, 
arranged  with  their  own  foliage : 

First,  H.  B.  Watts 

Second,  J.  Henry  Fletcher 

Third,  Mrs.  II.  A.  Jones 

Display  of  named  varieties  in  vases,  six  sprays  in'each  vase : 

First,  H.  B.  Watts 

Second,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Jones 

Third,  J.  Henry  Fletcher   .  

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. — Thirty  bottles : 

First,  Blue  Hill  Nursery 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson 

Third,  Rea  Brothers 

Vase  of  Flowers.  —  For  table  decoration  : 

First,  Mrs.  E.  M.  GiU 

Second,  Miss  Hattie  B.  Winter 

Gratuities: — 

Theodore  F.  D wight.  Sweet  Peas 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Lawrence,      **        •• 

W.  J.  Clemson,  AUamanda  and  Sweet  Peas 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Lawrence,  Nasturtiums 
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E.  C.  Lewis,  Hollyhocks 
Mrs.  K.  A.  Wilkie,  Display 
E.  ('.  Lewis, 


July  28. 


Pbrknnial  1*hloxk8. — Twelve  named  varieties,    one    truss    of 
each: 

First,  Ilea  Brothers 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson 

UnUuities: — 

W.  J.  riemson,  Vase  of  Tritomas 

Blue  Hill  Nursery,  Perennials 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Lawrence,  Display  

W.  J.  Clemson,  '* 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  " 

Mrs.  O.  Duncan,  " 


ArousT  4. 

AxNUALH. — General  display,  named,  not  less  than  fifty  varieties, - 
Ailing  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  bottles : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  (Jill 

Third,  E.  C.  Lewis 

(rratuities: — 

Rea  Brothers,  Collection  of  Phloxes         .... 

W.  J.  Clemson,  Phloxes  and  Sweet  Peas 

Blue  Hill  Nursery.  Vase  of  Lilium  B(ttenMmuft 

W.  J.  Clemson,  LiUum  auratum,  Tritoma,  and  Allamanda 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Jones,  Collection  of  Annuals 

Blue  Hill  Nursery,  Herbaceous  Plants      .... 

E.  A.  Weeks,  Display 

ArursT  11. 

Perknni.\l  Phlox ks.  —  FMghteen  vases  of  eighteen  named  varie- 
ties : 

First,  (ieor^e  HoUis 

Second,  T.  C.  Thurlow 

Third,  Rea  Brothers 

(*  rat  ui  ties: — 

H.  A.  Wheeler,  Orchids    . 
J.  Warren  Clark,  (lladioli 

E.  J   Shay  lor, 
Norris  F.  Comley,  Asters 

F.  (>.  Willard. 
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Kea  Brothers,  Delphiniums      .... 

Blue  Hill  Nursery,  Display  of  Herbaceous  Plants 

W.  J.  Clemson,  Display 

Mrs.  6.  Duncan, 

Mrs.  E.  M.  GiU, 

E.  C.  Lewis, 

R.  P.  Struthers, 
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EXHIBITION  OF  AQUATIC  PLANTS,   ETC. 

August  19. 

Theodftre  Lyinan  Fuml. 

Aquatics. — General  display  of  Nymphwas,  Nelumbiums,  Sedges, 
Papyrus  and  other  acquatic  plants,  arranged  for  effect,  to 
Include  not  less  than  twenty-tlve  blooms  of  Nymphaeas  : 

First,  Oakes  Ames 20  00 

<tlai)ioli. — Twenty  named  varieties,  in  spikes: 

First,  J.  Warren  Clark 4  00 

Second,  E.  J.  Shay  lor 3  00 

Ten  named  varieties : 

First,  J.  Warren  Clark .3  00 

Second,  E.  J.  Shay  lor 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  John  L.  (iardner 1  00 

Six  named  varieties : 

First,  J.  Warren  Clark  .         .        2  00 

Second,  Paul  R.  Blackmer 1  00 

Display   of  named  and  unnamed  varieties,  filling  one  hundred 
vases,  arranged  for  effect,  with  any  foliage : 

First,  J.  Warren  (^lark 8  00 

Second,  E.  J.  Shaylor 6  00 

AsTKKS.  —  Large  Flowere<i,  of  all  classes,  fifty  vases,  not  less 
than  twelve  varieties,  three  flowers  in  each  vase  : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 6  00 

Second,  Norris  F.  Comley 5  00 

Truffaut's  Pa?ony  Flowered,  thirty  blooms  not  less  than  twelve 
varieties : 

Second,  E.  S   Converse 3  00 

Victoria  Flowered,  thirty  blooms,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties  : 

First,  Mrs  John  L.  Gardner 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  (xardner  . 3  00 

Third,  Norris  F.  Comley 2  00 

Hardy  Hkrbackous  Plants. — Thirtv  bottles: 

First,  Blue  Hill  Nursery 6  00 

Third,  Blue  Hill  Nursery 4  00 
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Gratuities:  — 

* 

John  Lewis  Childa,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y.,  Gladioli 

Norris  F.  Comley,  Asters 

George  HoUis,  Display  of  Phloxes 

W.  C.  Winter,  Dahlias     . 

Kea  Brothers,  Display 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,     '• 

James  ('omiey,       '• 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Wllkie.  Exhibit 
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Gratuities: — 

Lothrop  &  Hlf^i^lns,  Dahlias 
Charles  S.  Pratt, 
J.  Warren  Clark,  Gladioli 
William  A.  (iroen,  Asters 

Gratuities: — 

Lothrop  &  margins,  Dahlias 
C.  S.  Pratt, 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Lawrence,    " 
Mrs.  K.  M.  (iill.  Display  . 


August  26. 
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ANNUAL  EXIIimTlON  OF  PLANTS  AND  FLOWKRS. 

SkPTEMBER   5  AND   6. 


Dahlias.  —  Show,  eighteen  blooms,  named  varieties: 

First,  William  (\  Winter 

Second,  Lothrop  &  Hlgplns       .... 
Fancy,  eighteen  blooms,  named  varieties : 

First,  H.  F.  Burt 

Second,  Lothrop  &  Higgins 
Cactus,  twelve  blooms,  named  varieties  : 

First,  H.  F.  Burt 

Second,  IL  F.  Burt 

Third,  William  (i.  Winsor  .... 

Decorative,  twelve  blooms,  named  varieties  : 

First,  William  (i.  Winsor 

Second,  H.  F.  Burt 

Third,  Lothrop  &  Uiggins  .... 

Show,  six  blooms,  named  varieties  : 

First,  H    F.  Burt 

Second,  William  (5,  Winsor        .... 
Fancy,  six  varieties : 

First.  H.  F.  Burt 

Second.  IL  F.  liurt 
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Best  single  bloom,  of  any  class,  introduction  of  1898  or  later : 

First,  H.  F.  Burt 1  00 

Pompon,  twelve  vases  of  three  blooms  each,  named  varieties : 

First,  yf  illlam  C.  Winter 8  00 

Second,  William  II.  Symonds 2  00 

Third,  Lothrop  &  Hig^ns  .  1  00 

Single,  twelve  vases  of  three  blooms  each,  named  varieties : 

First,  William  C.  Winter 2  00 

General  Display,  all  classes  admissible,  one  hundred  or  more 
bottles : 

First,  William  V.  Winter 12  00 

Second,  Lothrop  &  Higgins 10  00 

Third,  V.  S.  Pratt 8  00 

Fourth,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Lawrence 6  00 

Fifth,  WiUlam  H.  Symonds 4  00 

Tuop.*:(>li:ms.  —  Display  with  their  own  foliage,  filling  twenty-flve 
vases,  not  over  eighteen  blooms  of  one  variety  In  each : 

First,  J.  A.  Cain 3  00 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 2  00 

Markiolds. — Display  of  French  and  African,  filling  twenty-flve 
vases : 

First,  E.  (\  Lewis 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  \.  F.  Pero 2  00 

Doi'BLE  Zinnias.  —  Fifty  flowers,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties  : 

Second,  E.  (*'.  Lewis 2  00 

Third,  Xorris  F.  Comley 1  00 

Pompon  Zinnias. — Fifty  flowers,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties  : 

First,  A.  B.  Howard  3  00 

Third,  W.  A.  Jeftries 1  00 

DiANTHrsKs. — Collection  of  Annual  and  Biennial  varieties,  fllllng 
thlrtv  bottles : 

First,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Lawrence 3  00 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 2  00 

Vask  of  Floweuh. — For  table  decoration,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
exhibition : 

First,  Miss  Hattle  B.  Winter 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  (Jill 3  00 

Gratuities: — 

Blue  Hill  Nursery,  Lilinm  ttptriotntm 2  0(> 

James  Comley,  Display  of  Asters  5  00 

Rea  Brothers,  Phlox 3  00 

J.  Warren  Clark,  (iladloli 3  00 

A.  B.  Howard  &  Son,  Petunias  and  Verbenas 2  00 

Blue  Hill  Nursery,  Display 6  00 

W.  J.  Clerason,  •• 2  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  (iill,  •■ 2  (M) 

Schlegel  &  Fottler,       •• 2  00 
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Skptkmbkk  8. 


(Jratuity: — 
C.  S.  Pratt,  Dahlias 


2  00 


Septkmbkii  15. 

Daiiliak.  —  Cactus,  twelve  blooms,  named  varieties  : 

First,  H.  F.  Burt 

Second,  H.  F.  Burt 

Third,  W.  O.  Winsor 

PKttKN^MAL  A8TKR8. — Collection  of  Native  or  Introduced  species 
and  varieties : 

First,  Misses  Eleanor  A.  and  Mollie  S.  Doran  .... 

Second,  Blue  Hill  Nursery 

Third,  Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell 

Hardy  Hkhhackous  Plants.  — Thirtv  bottles  : 

First,  Blue  Hill  Nursery 

Second,  Carl  Blomber^ 

Third,  W.  .1.  Clemson 


(rratnitieit: — 

William  G.  Winsor,  Dahlias     . 

William  C.  Winter, 

H.  F.  Burt, 

James  Comley,  Asters 

Rea  Brothers,  Phlox 

Rea  Brothers,  iJelphiniHmfontUffnnn  . 

W.  J.  Clemson,  AUamanda 

Francis  Skinner,  Jr.,  Display  . 


Skptkmbkk  22. 
(rratuity :  — 

C.  S.  Pratt,  Display  of  Dahlias 


S  KPT  KM  BE  «   27    AND  28. 

(rmtHitiPs:  — 

F.  A.  Blake,  (xeraniums,  named  varieties 

H.  F.  Burt,  Dahlias 

K.  C.  Lewis.  Display 

(k'TOBKK   20. 
(frdtuitieH:  — 

Mrs.  E.  M.  (lill,  Chrvsanthemums   . 
James  Comlev, 
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October  27- 


(rratHity: — 
Mrs.  E.  M.  (JiU,  Display 


1  00 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM    SHOW. 

NOVEMBKR   6,    7,    8,    AND   9. 

Josiah  Bradlee  Fund. 

Chuysanthkmitms. — Twenty-flve  blooms  of  twenty-five  distinct 
varieties,  named : 
First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney  ... 
Second,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark,  Pomfret,  Conn. 

Third,  Col.  (^harles  Pfaff 

Six  vases  of  six  named  varieties,  ten  blooms  each  : 

First,  Mrs.  A.  W,  Spencer 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 

Third,  Norris  F.  Comley 

Henry  A.  (rane  Meintmal  Fund. 

For  the  beat  twelve  specimen  blooms  of  any  of  the  Seedling 
Chrysanthemums,  ori^^lnated  by  the  late  Henry  A.  Gane : 

First,  Charles  1).  Sias 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Spencer 

Stjriety'n  Prizes. 

Twelve  blooms.  Incurved,  nameil,  in  vases : 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld     .... 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse        .... 
Twelve  blooms,  Japanese,  named,  in  vases  : 

Firpt,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney    .... 
Twelve  blooms,  Japanese  Incurved,  named  : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney  .... 

Second,  Joseph  II.  White  .... 

Third,  Col.  Charles  Pfaff  .... 
Twelve  blooms.  Anemone,  named : 
•      First,  Dr.  C.  (J.  Weld        .... 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse         .... 
Six  blooms.  Incurved,  named : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse         .... 

Second,  Dr.  C.  (J.  Weld     .... 
Six  blooms,  Japanese,  named  : 

First,  Joseph  H.  White      .... 
Six  blooms,  Japanese  Incurved,  named  : 

First,  H.  Dumaresq 

Second,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Knowltou  . 

Third,  Col.  Charles  Pfaff  .... 
Six  blooms  Reflexed,  named,  In  vases : 

First,  Joseph  H.  White      .... 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 

Third,  Col.  Charles  Pfaff  .... 
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Six  blooms,  Anemone,  named,  in  vases : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 5  00 

Second,  W.  A.  JeflfMes 4  00 

Best  six  varieties,  named,  introductions  of  the  current  vear : 

First,  H.  Dumaresq 6  (H> 

Vase  of  ten  l)looms  on  lon^  stems.  Pink,  named : 

First,  Robert  Laurie,  Newport.  R.  1 10  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 8  00 

Third,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Spencer ti  00 

Vase  of  ten  blooms  on  long  stems,  Retl,  named : 

First,  Miss  K.  J.  Clark 10  (H) 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Spencer 8  00 

Third,  Charles  I).  Sias 6  00 

Vase  of  ten  l)looms  on  long  stems.  White,  named : 

First,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Spencer 10  00 

Second,  Robert  Laurie 8  <X) 

Third,  Miss  E.  J.  (^lark 6  00 

Vase  of  ten  blooms  on  long  stems.  Yellow,  named : 

First,  Mrs.  a:  W.  Spencer 10  00 

Second.  Robert  Laurie 8  00 

Third,  Col.  Charles  Pfafl* 6  00 

Vase  of  ten  blooms,  on  long  stems,  any  other  color,  named : 

First,  Miss  K.  J.  Clark .'  10  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 8  00 

Third,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Spencer 6  00 

Vase  of  blooms  on  long  stems,  arranged  in  the  Society's  large 
China  vases  -,  prizes  to  be  repeated  every  day  during  the  • 
exhibition : 

First,  Estate  of  John  Simpkins 10  00 

Second,  (^)l.  (diaries  Pfaff 9  00 

Third,  Mrs,  A.  W.  Spencer 8  00 

Fourth,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark 7  00 

Best  Seedling.  Red,  never  disseminated,  six  blooms : 

John  N.  May,  for  Brutus 5  00 

Best  Seedling,  White,  never  disseminated,  six  blooms : 

J.  W.  Frasier,  for  Dr.  J.  A.  Frasier 5  00 

Best  Seedling,  any  other  color,  never  disseminated,  six  blooms : 

John  N.  May,  for  Yanarlva 5  00 

(r  rat  nit  lea : — 

Miss  E.  J.  Clark,  V^ase  of  Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Bown  .  6  00 

H.  H.  Rogers,  Chrysanthemums 3  00 

John  Thomas,               "                      3  00 

E.  S.  Converse,            "                     3  00 

J.  W.  Howard,  Vases  of  Roses 100 

Dallledouze  Brothers,  Flatbush,  N.  Y.,  Carnation  Prosperity  1  00 

M.  A.  Patten,  Carnations 10  00 
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Albert  Uoper,  Display  of  (^arnationn 
1.  E.  Coburn,  Pansien 
Blue  Hill  Nursery,  Hardy  Flowers 
Mrs.  E.  M.  GiU,  Display  . 
James  Comley. 


ii 


AWAUDh   OF    NOVKMBKK   7. 

<'iiHYSANTHFLMi'M8.  —  Vase  of  blooiDs.  oD  loiig  stems,  arranged  in 
the  Society's  large  China  vases  : 

First,  Col.  Charles  Pfaff 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Spencer 

Third,  Miss  E.  J.  (nark 

Fourth,  Estate  of  John  Simpkins 

Roses. — Vase  of  twenty-live  blooms,  assorted  varieties : 

First,  J.  W.  Howard 

(inUHiiie»: — 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Spencer,  Vase  of  Chrysanthemum  Major  Bonnafon    . 

William  Sim.  Vase  of  Violets 

James  Comley,        Vase  of  Chrysanthemuras 

Norris  F.  Comley,      *'     *'  " 

Awards  of  Novflmuku  8. 

<'HRYHANTnKMiMs.  —  Vasc  of  blooms,  on  long  stems,  arranged  in 
the  Society's  large  China  vases  : 

First,  Col.  Charles  Pfaff 

Second,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark 

Third,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Spencer 

Fourth,  Estate  of  John  Simpkins 

Violets. — Single,  collection  of  varieties,  tifty  blooms  each : 

First,  Norris  F.  Comley 

Second,  VViUiam  Sim 

Double,  collection  of  varieties,  fifty  blooms  each  : 

First,  Mrs.  A  .W.  Spencer 

Second,  Norris  F.  Comley 

AWAUnS   OF   NOVKMBKR  9. 

<'HRYSANTHKMrM8.  —  V^ase  of  blooms,  on  long  stems,  arranged  In 
the  Society's  large  China  vases : 

First,  Col.  Charles  Pfaff 

Second,  Estate  of  John  Simpkins 

Third,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark 

Fourth,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Spencer 

SOCIETY'S   SILVER   MEDALS. 
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April  6.     David  Monteith,  for  Carnation  Beulah. 

May  5.     The  Floral  Exchange,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  New  Rose  Queen 
of  Edgely. 
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Rose   Exhibition,   Jane  22  and  23.      Jackson    Dawson,    for   Rose   Lady 

Duncan. 
July  7.     Michael  H.   Walsh,   for  Rose  Sweetheart,  Itom   Wichumiana  X 

Bridesmaid. 
Chrysanthemum   Show,   November  6-9."    Col.  Charles    Pfaff  for   largest 

number  of  first  prizes  for  Vase  of  Chrysanthemums. 

SOCIETY'S    BRONZE   MEDALS. 

Chrysanthemum  Show,  November  6-9.    Robert  Montgomery,  for  Rose  Mrs. 

Oliver  Ames. 
»♦  **  "  "     Estateof  John  Simpkins,  for  largest 

number  of  second  prizes  for  Vase 
of  Chrysanthemums. 

KELWAY    SILVER    GILT    MEDAL. 
June  16.     Kenneth  Finlayson,  for  Ptvonia  alhijlora. 

FIRST  CLASS    CERTIFICATES   OF  MERIT. 

March  10.     C.  W.  Ward,  Queens,  N.  Y..  for  Carnation  0.  H.  Crane. 

"      **      C.  W.  Ward,  for  Carnation  Governor  Roosevelt. 
March  31.     Hicks  Arnold,  for  UrUa  Jonfjheana. 

April  7.    Thomas  J.  (Jrey  &  Co.,  for  Grey's  Mammoth  White  Column  Stock. 
May  19.    William  Sim,  for  Candytuft  Sim's  Improved. 
*'     26.     R.  «Jc  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  for  liftjonia  ttemperjU)rens,  new  named  varie- 
ties. 
Rhododendron  Exhibition,  June  12  and  13.     U.  H.  Hunnewell,     Viburnum 

macntcpphaJum. 
Rose  Exhibition,  June  22  and  23.     Rea  Brothers,  for  Campanula  perniccvMui 

(jrandijiora. 

**  **  »'       W.  A.  Manda,  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  for 

Rose  Pink  Pearl. 
July  14.     Dr.  C.  (J.  Weld,  for  (Urhera  Jamesonii. 
'*     21.     Oakes  Ames,  for  NyraphH'a  X  Diana. 
August  4.     Henry  T,  Clinkai)erry,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  Cypripedium  Clinka- 
herryanuuu  C  Curtmi  X  C.  Philippinetisis. 

HONORABLE    MENTION. 

Februarv  24.     David  Monteith,  for  Carnation  Beulah. 

March  lo.     Dailledouze  lirothers,  Flatbush,  N.  Y.,  for  Carnation  No.  666. 

*♦     31.     Alfred  J.  Lovelace,  for  Antirrhinum  Wyndhurst. 

"       "      Hicks  Arnold,  for  Dfmdmbhtm  alro-violaveum. 
May    5.     I).  Carmichael,  for  Carnation  Eleanor  Ames. 

»*     19.     Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  for  Morjifiixia  hmtjiflora. 
Rose  Exhibition,  June  22  and  23.     W.  A.  Manda,  for  Rose  Improved  Pink 

Roamer,  Jersey  Beauty  X  Bardou  Job. 
August  11.     Hon.  Charles  W.  Hoitt,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  for  Lilium  Henryi. 

"       18.     J.  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y.,  for  TriUma  PJUzeri. 


REPORT 


OK  THE 


COMMITTEE   ON    FRUITS 

FOB  THB  YEAR  1900. 


By  E.  W.  WOOD,  Chairman. 


The  past  season  has  shown  the  usual  variation  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  grown  in  the  state.  In  all 
localities  the  set  of  apples  was  unusually  full.  The  excess  in 
quantity  of  fruit  and  the  drought  during  the  summer  retarded 
their  growth,  but  the  gale  in  September  reduced  the  quantity  of 
most  varieties,  in  many  places  at  least  one  half.  The  Baldwins 
were  less  reduced  than  most  other  varieties.  This  process  of 
thinning  the  fruit  was  unevenly  distributed  over  the  trees,  being 
mostly  from  the  windward  side,  but  it  relieved  the  overburdened 
trees,  and  the  fruit  remaining  attained  larger  size  and  better 
quality.  The  unusual  crop  and  the  difficulty  of  furnishing  barrels 
induced  some  growers  to  accept  first  offers  and  they  sold  at  low 
rates,  delivered  loose  in  the  cars,  but  the  large  amount  recently 
exported  and  the  demand  from  western  markets  have  prevented 
any  surplus  and  at  the  present  time  well  packed  fruit  is  bringing 
satisfactory  prices. 

Pears  shown  at  the  exhibitions  have  not  been  equal  to  the  aver- 
age of  past  years  in  size  or  quantity.  About  the  usual  quantity 
of  the  earlier  varieties  were  shown  but  the  gale  blew  many  of  the 
best  specimens  of  the  later  varietieB  from  the  trees.  The  Anjou 
pear  seems  to  be  losing  its  former  high  reputation  as  a  commer- 
cial fruit.  While  with  some  growers  it  apparently  sustains  its 
5 
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former  standard,  in  many  places  the  past  few  years  and  especially 
tbe  past  season  it  has  been  so  badly  spotted  as  to  be  almost 
worthless. 

Peaches  have  been  shown  in  larger  quantities  than  usual.  The 
Elberta  was  shown  by  several  growers.  It  is  of  large  size,  good 
quality,  and  exceptionally  good  color.  This  variety  is  largely 
grown  in  the  Southern  States ;  if  it  proves  as  hardy  here  as  other 
varieties  it  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition. 

Plums  continue  to  increase  in  quantity  and  in  the  number  of 
varieties,  the  increase  being  due  to  the  more  general  cultivation  of 
the  Japanese  varieties.  Of  these  recent  additions  most  of  those 
shown  were  of  good  size  and  quality. 

Cherries  have  been  almost  a  complete  failure;  there  was  an 
unusually  full  bloom,  but  a  freeze  killed  the  fruit  germs  and  only 
in  exceptionally  favorable  locations  was  there  any  fruit. 

Grapes  have  been  shown  in  more  than  the  usual  quantity -and  of 
excellent  quality ;  the  warm,  dry  weather  late  in  the  season  was 
favorable  for  their  full  maturity. 

The  exhibition  of  small  fruits  has  been  fully  up  to  the  average  of 
])ast  years. 

The  exhibitions  through  the  season  compared  favorably  with 
those  of  previous  years.  At  the  Strawberry  Exhibition  the  Mar- 
shall sustained  its  former  reputation  as  an  exhibition  variety,  and 
where  grown  on  a  strong  soil  under  high  cultivation  and  the  vines 
properly  thinned,  it  proved  a  profitable  market  variety.  At  the 
Saturday  exhibition  the  following  week  there  were  shown  two 
seedling  varieties  that  are  very  promising  for  late  kinds.  With 
the  exception  of  these  two  seedling  strawberries  there  were  no  new 
fruits  shown  deser\dng  special  mention. 

The  appropriation  for  Fruits  was  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  doUars ;  there  have  been  awarded  in  prizes  and  gratuities 
fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars,  leaving  an  unexpended 
balance  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  dollars. 

For  the  Conunittee, 

E.  W.  WOOD,   Chairman. 
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PRIZES    AND    GRA^TUITIES    AWARDED    FOR    FRUITS. 


1900. 


SPRING    EXHIBITION. 


March  20,  21,  22,  and  23. 


Winter  Apples.  —  Baldwin: 

First,  C.  F.  Boyden 

Second,  A.  £.  Hartshorn 

Third,  E.  M.  Bruce 

Northern  Spy : 

First,  C.  F.  Boyden 

Roxbury  Kusset : 

First,  Miss  £.  J.  Cutter     .... 

Second,  C.  F.  Boyden 

Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 

Tompkins  King : 

First,  George  C.  Rice 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn,  Sutton         .... 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher,  Rhode  Island  Greening^ 

Third,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Underwood,    «*         *' 
W INTER  Pk ARS . — A ny  variety : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher,  Anjou 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher,  Dana's  Hovey 
Strawberries. — One  pint : 

First,  Francis  Blake,  Marshall  . 

Oratuiiy : — 
John  L.  Bird,  Oranges 
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April  7. 


Gratuity : — 
William  C.  Winter,  Peaches 


1  00 


June  16. 
(tratuity: — 

William  C.  Winter,  Grapes  and  Peaches  . 
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ROSE   AND    STRAWBERRY   EXHIBITION. 

June  22  and  23. 

Special  Prizes  from  the  Theodore  Lyman  Fund. 

Strawberries. — Four  quarts  of  any  variety  : 
First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Marshall 
Second,  Sumner  Coolldge,  " 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Bubach 
Fourth,  George  V.  Fletcher,  Marshall 

Special  Prizes  offered  by  the  Society. 

Two  quarts  of  any  variety  best  adapted  for  garden  cultivation  for 
home  use  to  be  judged  by  points : 

First,  I.  E.  Coburn,  Marshall 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Marshall  .... 
Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Nick  Ohmer  .... 
Fourth,  George  Mc William,  Seedling 

BegtUar  Prizes. 

For  the  largest  and  best  collection,  not  less  than  fifteen  baskets 
of  two  quarts  each,  and  not  less  than  five  varieties : 

Second,  George  F.  Wheeler 

Ten  baskets,  two  quarts  each,  not  less  than  three  varieties  : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher 

Third,  George  F.  Wheeler 
Five  baskets,  one  variety,  two  quarts  each  : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son    . 

Second,  George  F.  Wheeler,  Sample 

Third,  George  F.  Wheeler,  Seedling 
Two  quarts  of  Belmont : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher 
Brandy  wine : 

Third,  George  F.  Wheeler 
Bubach : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher  . 

Second,  I.  E.  Coburn 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son   . 
Charles  Downing : 

Second,  Miss  M.  S.  Walker 
Clyde : 

First,  I.  E.  Coburn    . 

Third,  George  F.  Wheeler  . 
Crescent : 

Second,  I.  E.  Coburn 
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Enormous : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher 

Haverland : 

First,  I.  E.  Cobum 

Second,  George  F.  Wheeler  

Third,  Miss  E.  J.  aark 

Jessie : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher 

Margaret : 

First,  B.  M.  Smith 

Second,  George  F.  Wheeler 

Marshall : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 

Second,  Herbert  Dumaresq 

Third,  George  V.  Fletcher 

Miner's  Prolific : 

Second,  George  F.  Wheeler 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  I.  E.  Coburn,  Sample 

Second,  I.  E.  Cobum,  Nick  Ohmer 

Third,  George  F.  Wheeler,  Sample 

Collection,  not  less  than  six  varieties,  one  quart  of  each : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher 

Second,  George  F.  Wheeler 

One  quart  of  any  new  variety  not  previously  exhibited : 

First,  S.  H.  Warren,  Seedling 

Foreign  Grapes. — Two  bunches  of  any  variety : 

First,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark,  Pomfret,  Conn.,  Black  Hamburg 

Second,  E.  S.  Converse,  White  Sweetwater 
Forced  Peaches. — Six  specimens  of  any  variety : 

First,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark,    Hale's  Early      .... 

Second,  Miss  M.  S.  Walker, 


(( 


<( 


June  30. 

Strawberries. — Two  quarts  of  any  variety : 
First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Marshall 
Second,  William  H.  Monroe,  Seedling 
Third,  George  V.  Fletcher,  Marshall 
Cherries. — Two  quarts  of  Black  Tartarian : 
First,  James  L.  Duncan    .        .        .        . 
Second,  George  V.  Fletcher 
Coe's  Transparent : 

First,  John  L.  Bird  ... 

Downer : 

First,  M.  W.  Chadbourne  ... 
Any  other  variety : 
First,  J.  H.  Fletcher,  Napoleon 
Second,  Miss  Vera  Chapelle,  Napoleon 
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Gratuity:— 
E.  O.  Orpet,  Nectarines 2  0(» 

Jl'LY  7. 

Ci'R RANTS. — Two  quarts  of  any  Red  variety : 

First,  W.  J.  Clemson,  VersaiUaise 4  00 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson,  Fay's 3  00 

Third,  W.  J.  Clemson 2  00 

Fourth,  WlUiam  C.  Winter,  Fay's 1  00 

Two  quarts  of  any  White  variety  * 

First,  W.  J.  Clemson,   White  Grape 3  00 

Second,  Joseph  S.  Chase,  ''        "  2  00 

Third,  WiUiam  C.  Winter,  *^        '»  1  00 

GoosRBRRRiKs. — Two  quarts  of  any  variety  of  American  orig:in: 

First,  J.  S.  Chase,  Triumph 4  00 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson,  Columbia 3  00 

Third,  G.  L.  Brown,   Triumph  2  00 

Fourth,  W.  J.  Clemson,     *'  ....  1  00 

Gratuities: — 

W.  H.  Monroe,  Seedling  Strawberries 2  00 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  MarshaU  Strawberries  1  00 

Miss  Vera  Chapelle,  Cherries 1  00 

M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Cherries  and  Currants 1  00 

July  14. 

Raspbkkrikk. — Two  quarts  of  any  variety  : 

First,  K.  S.  Converse,  Columbia  ...  3  00 

Currants. — One  quart  of  any  Red  variety  : 

First,  W.  J.  Clemson,  VersaiUaise    ......  3  00 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson,  Fay's 2  00 

Third,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  VersaiUaise 1  00 

One  quart  of  any  White  variety : 

First,  W.  A.  Jeffries,   White  Grape  ...  .  2  00 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson,    •*         '•  ...  .  1  00 

GoosRDKRRiKS. — Two  quarts  of  any  Foreign  variety : 

First,  W.  J.  Clemson,  Whitesmith 4  00 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson,   Industry 3  00 

Third,  Dr.  W.  G.  KendaU,      '* 2  00 

Fourth,  WiUiam  O'ConneU,    '* 1  00 

Gratuities: — 

E.  ().  Orpet,  Nectarines .         I  00 

W.  J.  Clemson,  Collection 2  00 

July  21. 

Blackberries. — Two  quarts  of  any  variety : 

First,  M.  W.  Chadbourne S  00 
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Applem. — Tetof  sky : 

First,  Varnum  Frost         .... 

Second,  William  C.  Winter 

Third,  David  L.  Fiske  .... 
Prars. — Summer  Doyenne: 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 

Second,  Warren  Fen  no      .... 

Third,  L.  M.  Chase 

PRACHKH.  —  Six  of  any  variety : 

First,  William  C.  Winter,  Early  Crawford 

GnUuUies: — 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Currants         .... 
W.  J.  Clemson,  Collection        .... 


July  28. 

Applkh. — Red  Astrachan : 

First,  W.  H.  Hunt 

Second,  F.  W.  Damon 
Third,  John  L.  Bird  .... 
Sweet  Bough : 
First,  Sumner  Coolidge 
Second,  George  V.  Fletcher 
Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son   . 
Any  other  variety : 
First,  David  L.  Fiske,  Early  Harvest 
Second,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Oldenburg 
Third,  G.  L.  Brown,  Yellow  Transparent 

Pears.— Giffard: 

First,  A.  T.  Brown 

Second,  Warren  Fenno 
Third,  John  L.  Bird 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Clapp*s  Favorite 

Second,  John  L.  Bird,  Wilder 

Third,  Warren  Fenno,  Summer  Doyenne 

Blackbkkriks. — Two  quarts  of  any  variety : 
First,  E.  W.  Wood    .         .         .         .    ^ 
Second,  E.  C.  Lewis  .... 
Third,  Francis  Blake 

Peaches.  —  Open  culture,  any  variety  : 

First,  George  H.  Sherwin,  Hale's  Early 

Second,  W.  D.  Hinds,  Blush 

Third,  Francis  Blake,  Hale's  Early    . 
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Apples. — Oldenburg : 

First,  Arthur  F.  Estabrook 


Ar<UTST  4. 


3  00 
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Second,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Clark  . 

Third,  W.  H.  Hunt    . 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidg^e 

Second,  A.  K.  May  ell 

Third,  W.  H.  Hunt    . 
Peahh. — Clapp's  Favorite: 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  (Teor^^re  V.  Fletcher 

Third,  A.  T.  Brown  . 
Any  other  variety ; 

First,  A.  T.  Brown,  Oiflferd 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,  ** 
Peachks. — Out  door  culture : 

First,  George  H.  Sherwin,  Hale*s  Early    . 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson,  Alexander   . 

Third,  W.  I).  Hinds. 
Six  specimens  of  cold  house  or  pot  culture : 

First,  WiUiam  C.  Winter,  Late  Crawford 
Blackbkrkikh. — Two  quarts  of  any  variety : 

First,  Sumner  C-oolidge      ... 

Second,  Nathaniel  T.  Kidder 

Third,  E.  W.  Wood 

Pli'mh. — Japanese,  any  variety : 

First,  W.  I).  Hinds,  Red  June   . 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson,  Kelsey 
FouKiGN  GuAPRB. — Two  buuchcs  of  any  variety : 

First,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark,  Pomfret,  Conn.,  Bhick  Hamburg 

Second,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark,  Madresfleld  Court 

(iraluities: — 

M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Collection 

W.  J.  Clemson, 


t» 


Ai;gu8t  11, 
Applk.**.  —  Chenango : 

First,  Sumner  Coolldge 

Second,  (-harles  F.  Curtis 
Summer  Pippin : 

First,  O.  B.  Hadwen  . 

Second,  Warren  Fenno 
Williams  : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  Varnum  Frost 

Third,  Joshua  C.  Stone 
Any  other  variety  :    . 

First,  W.  H.  Hunt.  Red  Astrachan 
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(< 


(( 
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Second,  George  V.  Fletcher,  Sweet  Bough 

Third,  David  L.  Fiske,  Oldenburg    . 
PsAiiS. — Rostiezer : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse         .        .        .        . 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadbourne  .  •     . 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge    .... 
Tvson : 

First,  John  L.  Bird 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown         .        .        .        . 

Third,  L.  M.  Chase 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Clapp's  Favorite 

Second,  James  L.  Duncan, 

Third,  A.  T.  Brown, 
Pkachrh. — Any  variety  : 

First,  W.  D  Hinds,  Alexander  . 

Second,  George  H.  Sherwin,  Alexander 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Hale's  Early 
Pl vmh,  Japa nese . — Abundance : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis     .... 

Second,  W.  D.  Hinds 

Third,  David  L.  Fiske 
Burbank : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  David  L.  Fiske 

Thhrd,  W.  D.  Hinds   .... 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis,   Moore's  Arctic 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson,    ** 

Third,  W.  D.  Hinds,  Red  June 
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Oratuity: — 
E.  J.  Beswlnd,  Italian  Grapes  • 


1  00 


August  18. 


Apples. — Foundling : 

First,  O.  B.  Hadwen 

Second,  CM.  Handley 
Graven  stein : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 

Second,  J.  C.  Stone    . 

Third,  W.  H.  Hunt    . 
Maiden's  Blush : 

First,  WiUiam  C.  Winter   . 

Second,  J.  C.  Stone    . 

Third,  Warren  Fenno 
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Porter : 

First,  Sumner  Coolid|fe 

Second,  C.  M.  Handley 

Third,  M.  W.  Chadbourne 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  J.  C.  Stone,  WUIiams 

Second,  ().  B.  Hadwen,  Somerset 

Third,  Varnum  Frost,  Williams 
Pea  hs  . — A  ndr e  w  s  : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 

Third,  J.  (\  Stone      . 
Bartlett : 

First,  William  Milman 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown 

Third,  Sumner  Coolid^e 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  Sumner  CooUdge,  Clapp's  Favorite 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown,  "  " 

Third,  Warren  Fenno  ''  " 

Pkachks.  —  Collection : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidjfe 

Second,  W.  I),  ilinds 
Single  dish  of  any  variety  : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Early  Rivers 

Second,  Sumner  Coolldge,  Alexander 

Third,  W.  1).  Hinds,  Earlv  Rivers     . 
Pu^MH.  —  Bradshaw : 

First,  Francis  Blake  .... 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadbourne 

Third,  George  V.  Fletcher 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  E.  ('.  Lewis,  Abundance  . 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Burbank  . 

Third,  W.  1^.  Hinds,  Abundance 
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(rratuity:  — 
William  C.  Winter,  Peaches 


1  00 


(rratuitie»: — 

C.  O.  Johnson,  Apples 
Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Plums  . 
J.  S.  Chase,  Grapes  . 


AuciUST  25. 
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Septembkr  1 
GniluUy :  — 
Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Collection  of  Plums 


1  00 
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ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

SbPTEMBKR  5    AXI>    6. 

Special  Prizes  from  ike  Theodore  Lgmnxn  Fund. 

FoRKKiN  GKAPK8.  —  FoF  the  heaviest  and  best  ripened  bunch  of 
any  Forei^  Black  Grape : 
First,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark,  Pomfret,  Conn.,  Barbarossa  15  00 

Second,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark,  Black  Alicante  .       10  (K) 

Society's  Prizes. 

FoRKKJN  Grapkh. — Two  bunches  of  Black  Alicante: 

First,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark  5  Of) 

Black  Hamburg: 

Second,  Daniel  Brown 4  00 

Golden  Hamburg : 

First,  Daniel  Brown 5  00 

Lady  Downes: 

First,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark 5  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark,  Gros  Maroc 5  00 

Second,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark,  Mrs.  Pearson 4  00 

Third,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark,  Cannon  Hall  Muscat  .  3  (H) 

GriUnities: — 

Warren  Fenno,  Nectarines 1  00 

J.  S.  Chase,  Grapes  and  Peaches 2  00 

Miss  E.  J.  Cutter,  Collection 3  00 

Septbmbkr  15. 
Apples.  —  Foundling : 

First,  C.  M.  Handley 3  00 

Second,  O.  B.  Hadwen 2  00 

Garden  Koyal : 

First,  J.  C.  McNeil 3  00 

Second,  C.  B.  Travis .  2  00 

Third,  C.  M.  Handley                 1  00 

Gravenstein : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 3  (M) 

Second,  David  L.  Fiske .        .  2  00 

Third,  I.  A.  Boston 1  00 

Maiden's  Blush : 

First,  O.  B.  Hadwen 3  (M) 

Second,  E.  S.  Converse »  2  00 

Third,  H.  K.  Kinney 1  00 

Porter : 

First,  George  W.  Stevens 3  (K) 

Second,  Thomas  L.  Perkins 2  00 

Third,  M.  W.  Chadbourne 1  0'^ 
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Bietigheimer : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 
Pumpkin  Sweet : 

First,  G.  W.  Stevens 

Second,  O.  B.  Had  wen 

Third,  John  Parker    .... 
Washington  Strawberry : 

First,  J.  C.  Stone       .... 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge  . 

Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  C.  M.  Handley,  Wealthy . 

Second,  CM.  Handley,  Fall  Orange 

Third,  W.  H.  Hunt, Mackintosh 
Crab  Applks. — Transcendent,  twenty-four  specimens 

First,  L.  J.  Fosdlck   .... 

Second,  George  W.  Stevens 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Hyslop    . 

Second,  F.  J.  Kinney,  Montreal jBeauty 
PKAii8.  —  Bartlett ; 

First,  WlUiam  Milman 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown 

Third,  George  E.  Freeman 
Belle  Lucrative : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown 

Third,  L.  M.  Cha.se    . 
Boussock : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  Charles  E.  Swain  . 

Third,  E.  W.  Wood    . 
Hardy : 

First,  E.  S  Converse 

Second,  Charles  F.  Curtis 

Third,  L.  M.  Chase    . 
Paradise  of  Autumn  : 

First,  William  Milman 

Second,  L.  M.  Chase 

Third,  Warren  Fenno 
Souvenir  du  Congr^s : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge     . 

Second,  Miss  Ellen  M.  Hersey 

Third,  Warren  Fenno 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  George  E.  Freeman,  Sheldon 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown,  Seckel 

Third,  Mrs.  James  McCormick 
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Peaches. — Coolidge's  Favorite: 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  David  L.  Flske 
Early  Crawford : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  Francis  Blake 

Third,  Charles  E.  Swain 
Crosby  : 

First,  C.  F.  Hayward 

Second,  F.  J.  Kinney 

Third,  W.  D.  Hinds   . 
Foster : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  David  L.  Flske 

Third,  Charles  E.  Swain 
Oldmixon  Freestone : 

First,  Francis  Blake  . 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Third,  Charles  S.  Smith 
Stump  the  World : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  L.  M.  Chase . 

Third,  George  L.  Brown 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown,  Champion . 

Second,  Charles  £.  Swain,  Champion 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Elberta 
Nectarines. — Any  variety  of  outdoor  culture: 

First,  Francis  Blake  . 

Second,  Warren  Fenno 
Plums  . — Imperial  Gage : 

Third,  George  V.  Fletcher 
Lombard : 

First,  I.  A.  Boston 

Second,  H.  R.  Kinney 

Third,  George  A.  Walker  . 
McLaughlin : 

First,  W.  D.  Hinds    . 
Washington : 

First,  F.  J.  Kinney 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  Hittinger  Brothers,  Pond's  Seedling 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher,  Yellow  Egg 

Third,  H.  R.  Kinney,  Bradshaw 
Japanese  Plums. — Any  variety : 

First,  W.  D.  Hinds,  Satsuma    . 
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Native  Gkape8.  —  Six  bunches  of  Campbell's  Early: 

Second,  F.  J.  Kinney                                   2  00 

Third,  J.  S.  Chase 1  oo 

Massasoit : 

First,  Joseph  S.  Chase 3  00 

Second,  George  Lincoln 2  00 

Third,  H.  R.  Kinney I  (K) 

Moore's  Early : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney 3  00 

Second,  F.  W.  Damon 2  00 

Third,  J.  S.  Chase 1  Oo 

Any  other  variety  : 

First,  J.  S.  Chase,  Brighton 3  00 

Second,  F.  J.  Kinney,  Worden 2  00 

Third,  F.  \V.  Damon,  Delaware 1  00 

Any  variety  from  girdled  vines : 

First,  F.  J.  Kinney,  Worden 3  00 

Second,  H.  R.  Kinne.y  Agawam                 2  00 

Third,  H.  R.  Kinney.  Delaware                  1  00 

Skptkmbeu  22. 

(rraluity: — 
J.  S.  ('hase,  Collection  of  grapes 2  00 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

SkPTKMBKR  27   AND   28. 

Special  Prizes. 


K 


Samuel  Appleton  Fund. 


Applkm.  —  Baldwin,  Joshua  C.  Stone 5  00 

Hubbardston,  W.  H.  Boydcn "5  0*1 

I'KARS.  —  Bosc,  Sumner  Coolidge 5  00 

Sheldon,  Sumner  Coolidge 5  00 

Benjamin  V.  French  Fund. 

Apples. — Gravensteln,  E.  M.  Bruce 5  00 

Khode  Island  Greening,  Sumner  Coolidge 5  00 

Marshall  P.   Wilder  Fund. 

Peaks.  —  Anjou : 

First,  William  Milman 4  00 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown 3  00 

Third,  Charles  Whittier     .        .        • 2  OO 

Fourth,  F.  W.  Damon 1  00 
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Bartlett : 

First,  Varnum  Froat 

vSecond,  William  Milman    . 

Third,  A.  T.  Brown   . 

Fourth,  Sumner  Coolidge  . 
<iHAPEH. — Concord,  twelve  bunches 

First,  Ernest  Lincoln 

Second,  F.  W.  Damon 

Third,  H.  K.  Kinney  . 

Fourth,  J.  S.  Chase   . 
Worden,  twelve  bunches : 

First,  F.  J.  Kinney     . 

Second,  H.  R.  Kinney 

Third,  J.  8.  Chase      . 

Theodore  Lyman  Fund. 

APPI.K8.  —  Baldwin  : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  Paul  W.  Cos  tain   . 

Third,  Charles  O.  Johnson 
Dutch  Codlin : 

Second,  Warren  Fenno 

Third,  J.  C.  Stone 
Fall  Orange : 

First,  C.  M.  Handley . 

Second,  O.  B.  Hadwen 

Third,  C.  T.  Foster    . 
Fameuse : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  E.  M.  Bruce  . 

Third,  George  V.  Fletcher 
Fletcher  Russet : 

First,  Charles  F.  Curtis     . 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher 

Third,  W.  E.  Teele    . 
Foundling : 

First,  E.  M.  Bruce 

Second,  CM.  Handle v 
Gloria  Mundi : 

Fhrst,  E.  M.  Bruce 
Oolden  Russet : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney    . 

Second,  E.  M.  Bruce  . 
Oravenstein : 

First,  Samuel  Howe  . 

Second,  H.  R.  Kinney 

Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 
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Hubbardston : 

First,  E.  M.  Bruce 
Second,  CM.  Handley 
Third,  M.  W.  Cliadbourno 

Hunt  Russet : 
First,  W.  H.  Boyden 
Second,  W.  H.  Hunt  . 
Third,  George  F.  Wheeler 

Jacobs  Sweet : 
First,  M.  Martin 
Second,  Charles  F.  Curtis  . 

Lady's  Sweet : 

First,  David  L.  Fiske 
Second,  William  C.  Winter 

Mackintosh  : 
First,  F.  J.  Kinney 
Sedond,  George  C.  Kite 
Third,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Hale 

Maiden's  Blush : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 
Second,  O.  B.  Had  wen 

Mother : 
First,  (Jeorge  C.  Rice 
Second,  H.  R.  Kinney 
Third,  George  L.  Bro^  n 

Northern  Spy : 
First,  George  V.  Fletcher 
Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 
Third,  E.  M.  Bruce    . 

Porter : 
First,  Sumner  Coolldge 
Second,  M.  W.  Chadbourn 
Third,  CM.  Walker  . 

Found  Sweet : 
First,  George  C  Rice 
Second,  Charles  O.  Johnson 
Third,  George  V.  Fletcher 

Rhode  Island  Greening : 
First,  E.  M.  Bruce 
Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn   . 
Third,  W.  H.  Boyden 

Roxbury  Russet : 
First,  Sumner  Coolldge 
Second,  J.  C.  Stone    . 
Third,  F.  O.  Barrett. 

Sutton : 
First,  F.  J.  Kinney 
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Second,  A.  E.  Hartsliorn 

Third,  David  L.  Fiske 
Tolman  Sweet : 

First,  David  L.  Fiske 

Second,  George  C.  Kice 

Third,  W.  H.  Boy  den 
Tompkins  King : 

First,  E.  J.  Picanco  . 

Second,  George  C.  Rice 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge 
Palmer: 

First,  David  L.  Fiske 

Second,  E.  M.  Bruce 

Third,  O.  B.  Hadwen 
Wealthy : 

First,  J.  S.  Hodge 

Second,  W.  D.  Hinds 

Third,  E.  U.  Powers 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Washington  Strawberry 

Second,  George  C./Rice,  Twenty  Ounce    . 

Third,  Warren  Fenno,  Alexander 
Crab  Apples. — Hyslop,  twenty-four  specimens : 

First,  M.  W.  Chadbourne 

Second,  F.  J.  Kinney 

Any  other  variety  : 

First,  F.J.  Kinney,  Montreal  Beauty 
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Special  Prizes  offered  by  the  Society. 


Peaks.  —  Seckel,  E.  E.  Doran 

Peaches. — Any  variety,  Sumner  CooUdge,  Elberta 
Native  Grapes. — Twelve  bunches,  any  variety, 
J.  S.  Chase,  Brighton 


5  00 

6  00 

5  00 


Begidar  Prizes. 


Pears. — Angouleme : 
First,  A.  T.  Brown    . 
Second,  F.  W.  Damon 
Third,  Sumner  Coolidge 
Fourth,  Edwin  A.  Hall 
Bosc: 
First,  A.  T.  Brown   . 
Second,  James  M.  Teele 
Third,  M.  W.  Chadbourne 
Fourth,  Sumner  Coolidge  . 
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Clairgeau  : 
First,  Sumner  Coolidge 
Second,  F.  W.  Damon 
Third,  Charles  F.  Curtis 

•Cornice : 

First,  A.  T   Brown    . 
Second,  L.  M.  Chase  . 

Dana's  Hovey : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown    . 
Second,  F.  W.  Damoni 
Third,  Mrs.  Charles  Whlttler 
Fourth,  M.  W.  Chadbourne 

Diel: 
First,  A.  T.  Brown    . 
Second,  Charles  E.  Swain 
Third,  Sumner  Coolldge 

Fulton : 
First,  E.  S.  Converse 
Second,  F.  L.  Weston 
Third,  Warren  Fenno 

Hardy : 
First,  Charles  F.  Curtis 
Second,  Warren  Fenno 
Third,  E.  S.  Converse 

Howell : 

First,  Sumner  Coolldge 
Second,  J.  E.  Fuller  . 
Third,  Warren  Fenno 

•Josephine  of  Mallnes : 
First,  Warren  Fenno 

Lawrence : 
First,  L.  M.  Chase     . 
Second,  Charles  E.  Swain 
Third,  A.  T.  Brown  . 

Ix)uisc  Bonne  of  Jersey  : 
First,  L.  M.  Chase 
Second,  A.  T.  Brown 
Third,  Edwin  A.  Hall 

JVIarle  Louise : 

First,  Elbrldge  Torrey 
Second,  Charles  E.  Swain 
Third,  Warren  Fenno 

Merrlam : 

First,  F.  W.  Damon  . 
Second,  Sumner  Coolidge 
Third.  Charles  F.  Curtis 
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Onondaga: 

First,  Matthew  Binney 

Second,  Sumner  CooUdge  . 

Third,  John  L.  Bird  : 
Seckel: 

First,  Miss  Elizabeth  Miller 

Second,  E.  S.  Converse 

Third,  E.  E.  Doran    . 

Fourth,  Charles  WhiUier  . 
Sheldon : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher  . 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Wiggin 

Third,  William  Patterson  . 

Fourth,  Sumner  Coolidge  . 
St.  Michael  Archangel : 

First,  Warren  Fenno 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 
Superfln : 

First,  F.  W.  Damon. 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Third,  Warren  Fenno 
irrbaniste*. 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 

Second,  John  L.  Bird 

Third,  A.  T.  Brown  . 
Vicar : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown 

Third,  George  E.  Freeman 
Winter  Nells : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown    . 

Second,  William  Barton 

Third,  Edwin  A.  Hall 
Any  other  variety : 

Firsts  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Bonne  d'Ez^e 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,  Adams 

Third,  E.  W.  Green,  Washington 
Quinces. — Champion : 

First,  Charles  S.  Smith 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher 
Orange : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher  . 

Second,  Ira  A.  Nay     . 

Third,  J.  S.  Chase 
Pear: 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher  . 

Second,  Ira  A.  Nay     . 

Third,  George  L.  Brown    . 
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Rea: 

First,  Warren  Fenno 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  J.  S.  Chase,  Meech 
Peaches.  —  Late  Crawford : 

First,  Sumner  Coolldge 

Second,  Walter  A.  Robinson 

Third,  E.  M.  Bruce    . 
Any  other  variety  : 

First,  W.  D.  Hinds,  Crosby       . 

Second,  William  Milman,  Hlml 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Crosby 
Plums. — Yellow  E^^: 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher  . 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  W.  D.  Hinds,  Satsuma    . 

Second,  H.  R.  Kinney,  Lombard 
Nativk  Guapks.  —  Six  bunches  of  Brighton : 

First,  J.  S.  Chase 

Second,  F.  W.  Damon 

Third,  Charles  W.  Libby 
Delaware : 

First,  Charles  W.  Libby 

Second,  J.  S.  Chase    . 

Third,  F.  W.  Damon 

Fourth,  H.  R.  Kinney 
Eumelan : 

First,  J.  S.  Chase 
Herbert : 

First,  Charles  W.  Libby 

Second,  J.  S.  Chase    . 
lona: 

First,  F.  W.  Damon  . 

Second,  Thomas  H.  Talbot 

Third,  J.  S.  Chase 
Lindley : 

First,  Charles  W.  Libby 

Second,  F.  W.  Damon 
Niagara: 

First,  E.  A.  Adams    . 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher 

Third,  J.  S.  Chase 
Pocklington : 

First,  F.  W.  Damon  . 

Second,  Charles  W.  Libby 

Third,  J.  S.  Chase 

Fourth,  H.  R.  Kinney 
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Prentiss : 

First,  F.  W.  Damon  .  3  00 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown 2  00 

Third,  J.  S.  Chase 1  00 

Wilder : 

First,  E.  A.  Adams 3  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  J.  S.  Chase,  Vergennes 3  00 

Second,  J.  S.  Chase,  Diana 2  00 

Third,  F.  W.  Damon,  Moore's  Diamond  1  00 

Any  variety  from  girdled  vines : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney,  Concord 8  00 

Second,  H.  Jl.  Kinney,  Agawam  2  00 
Cranberries. — Half  peck : 

First,  L.  J.  Fosdick,  McFarlin's  3  00 

Second,  L.  J.  Fosdick,  Gloriana 2  00 

Third,  L.  J.  Fosdick,  Early  Black '     .  1  00 

Gratuities: — 

M.  W.  Chadboume,  Apples  and  Pears 1  00 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Plums 1  00 

J.  8.  Chase,  Grapes 1  00 

October  13. 

Gratuities: — 

J.  T.  Gilman,  Peaches 1  00 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Grapes 1  00  * 

J.  S.  Chase  ** 1  00 


EXHIBITION  OF  WINTER   FRUITS  AND   VEGETABLES. 

November  17. 

Benjamin  V.  French  Fund. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  E.  F.  Locke 6  00 

Rhode  Island  Greening,  C.  F.  Boyden 5  00 

Society's  Prizes. 

« 

Apples. — Baldwin : 

First,  E.  M.  Bruce 3  00 

Second,  C.  F.  Boyden 2  00 

Third,  J.  C.  Stone 1  00 
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Danvers  Sweet: 

First,  W.  H.  Boyden  . 

Second,  Warren  Fen  no 

Third,  C.  M.  Handley 
Fletcher  Russet : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher  . 
Hubbardston : 

First,  Artemas  Frost . 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadbourne 

Third,  W.  H   Boyden 
Hunt  Russet : 

First,  W.  H.  Boyden  . 

Second,  C.  Terry 
Lady's  Sweet : 

Second,  William  C.  Winter 
Northern  Spy : 

First,  A.  E.  liartshorn 

Second,  E.  M.  Bruce  . 

Third,  George  V.  Fletcher 
Rhode  Island  Greening : 

First,  E.  M.  Bruce 

Second,  C.  F.  Boyden 

Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 
Rozbury  Russet : 

First,  W.  H.  Boyden  . 

Second,  Miss  E.  J.  Cutter  . 

Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 
Tolman  Sweet : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher  . 

Second,  W.  V.  Plimpton     . 

Third,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Underwood 
Tompkins  King : 

First,  C.  F.  Boyden    . 

Second,  J.  G.  Drew 

Third,  George  C.  Rice 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn,  Sutton . 

Second,  George  C.  Rice,  Mackintosh 

Third,  WUliam  H.  Spooner,  Wagener 
Pears. — Angouleme : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown     .         .         .         . 

Second,  Warren  Fen  no 

Third,  F.  W.  Damon  .        .        .        . 

Fourth,  William  Milman     . 
Anjou : 

First,  William  Milman 

Second,  F.  W.  Damon 
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Third,  A.  K.  Gould 

2  00 

Fourth,  E.  M.  Bruce 

1  OO 

Clairgeau : 

First,  F.  W.  Damon 

8  OO 

Second,  A.  K.  Gould 

2  00 

Third,  M.  W.  Chadbourne         .... 

1  00 

Cornice : 

First,  Warren  Fenno 

3  00 

Dana's  Hovey: 

First,  A.  T.  Brown 

4  OO 

Second,  F.  W.  Damon 

3  00 

Third,  Charles  Whlttier 

. '       .                  2  00 

Fourth,  Warren  Fenno 

1  OO 

Diel : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown 

3  00 

Second,  Edwin  A.  Hall 

2  00 

Glont  Morceau  : 

First,  Edwin  A.  HaU 

3  OO 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Johnson      .... 

2  OO 

Josephine  of  Malines : 

First,  Warren  Fenno 

3  OO 

Second,  J.  L.  Bird 

2  00 

Langelier : 

First,  William  H.  Spooner          .... 

3  00 

Second,  F.  W.  Damon 

2  00 

Third,  A.  T.  Brown 

1  OO 

Lawrence : 

First,  Warren  Fenno  ...... 

3  OO 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown                  .  '      . 

2  OO 

Third,  M.  W.  Chadbourne 

1  OO 

Vicar: 

First,  A.  T.  Brown    ' 

3  OO 

Second,  C.  A.  Jones 

2  OO 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse 

1  OO 

Winter  Nells : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown 

3  OO 

Second,  Theodore  M.  Plimpton 

2  OO 

Third,  William  Barton 

1  00 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  F.  W.  Damon,  Superfln            ... 

3  00 

Second,  C.  B.  WigKin»  Sheldon 

2  60 

Third,  George  V.  Fletcher,  Bosc 

1  OO 

Quinces. — Any  variety : 

First,  J.  S.  Chase,  Champion     .... 

3  00 

Second,  J.  S.  Chase,  Meech        .... 

2  00 

Third,  E.  M.  Bruce,  Champion 

1  OO 
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Gratuities: — 

J.  S.  Chase,  Grapes 2  00 

H.  W.  Trowbridge,  Cranberries 1  00 

L.  J.  Fosdick                       "               1  00 

€.  TeiTy                               **               1  00 


E.  W.  Wood, 

Charles  F.  Curtis, 

O.  B.  Hadwkn,  f  Committee 

Warren  Fenno,  )        <>" 

Samuel  Hartwell,     [    Fruits, 

J.  Willard  Hill, 

Sumner  Coolidge, 


IlEPORT 


OF  THE 


COMMITTEE  ON  VEGETABLES. 

FOB  THB  TBAB  lOOO. 


By  WARREN    HOWARD   HEUSTIS,  Chairman. 


At  this  time  of  the  year  we  look  backward  to  see  where  we 
eould  have  improved.  Owing  to  an  extremely  dry  season,  we 
naturally  looked  for  poor  specimens,  but  we  were  pleased  to  find  that 
the  vegetables  came  up  to  the  usual  high  standard.  There  were 
more  exhibits  of  good  vegetables  this  year  than  for  some  time 
past.  We  have  a  few  new  growers  and  most  of  the  old  ones  still 
favor  us.  The  shows  during  the  winter  and  in  fact  during 
the  entire  season  were  very  well  sustained  and  the  competition 
was  quite  keen  and  for  the  most  part  good  natured,  and,  while 
there  were  no  remarkable  exhibits,  the  tone  of  the  whole  was 
quite  high. 

On  July  14  some  very  fine  specimens  of  new  Hybrid  Melons 
were  shown  by  Elbridge  T.  Gerry  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  (Arthur 
-Grifl^n,  gardener)  and  were  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  of 
Merit. 

A  new  Tomato,  Maule's  1900,  shown  for  the  first  time,  seems 
to  be  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 

At  the  Annual  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show,  E.  C.  Lewis  was 
Awarded  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  for  about  a  hundred  varieties 
of  well  grown  vegetables.  The  Culinary  Herbs  at  this  show 
Attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  inquiry  and  were  worthy 
of  special  mention.  , 

During  the  year  we  have  awarded  in  prizes  and  gratuities 
41,177,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $23. 

For  the  Committee, 

Warren  Howard  Heustis,  Chairman. 
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PRIZES    AND    GRATUITIES    AWARDED   FOR 

VEGETABLES.' 

1900. 


Ja^uaby  6. 

Radishes. —  Four  bunches  of  any  variety : 
First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn      .... 
Second,  George  D.  Moore 

Salsify. —  Twelve  specimens : 
First,  Warren  Heustls  &  Son 
Second,  I).  L.  Tappan        .... 
Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn     .... 

Cu(X'MBEB8. —  Pair  of  any  variety :    • 
First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

Cauliflowers. —  Four  specimens : 

First,  C.  M.  Handley         .... 

Celery. —  Four  roots  : 

First,  Warren  Heustls  &  Son,  Boston  Mariset 
Second,  Warren  Heustls  &  Son,  Paris  Golden 
Third,  Warren  Heustls  &  Son,  Giant  Pascal 

Pabslry. —  Two  quarts  : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig,  Dobble's  Selected 
Second,  W.  N.  Craig,  Cliappell's  Matchless 

ToMATOPJS. —  Twelve  specimens  : 
First,  Francis  Blake,  Best  of  All 
Second,  Francis  Blake,  Conference    . 
Third,  W.  C.  Winter,  Stone 


QraluUm : — 

CM.  Handley,  Cauliflowers 
A.  E.  Hartshorn,     Collection 
Warren  Heustls  &  Son, 


4t 


Gratuity : — 
Mrs.  E.  M.  (tUI,  Mushrooms 

Gratuities : — 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Tomatoes 
George  D.  Moore,  Lettuce 


January  13. 


January  27. 


February  3. 


Radishes. —  Four  bunches  of  any  variety : 
First,  Varnum  Frost 
Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn  . 
Third,  A.  F.  Coolidge 


$8  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

3  OO 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  OO 

■ 

1  00 

3  00 

1  00 

1  OO 


1  OO 
1  00 


3  00 
2  00 
1  OO 
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Salsify. —  Twelve  specimens : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son    . 

Second,  D.  L.  Tappan       .... 

Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn  .... 
Celkry. —  Four  roots : 

First,  Warren  Henstls  &  Son,  Boston  Market 

Second,  Warren  Ueastls  &  Son,  Giant  Pascal 

Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn  .... 
Lettuce. —  Four  heads  of  Tennisball : 

First,  George  D.  Moore    .... 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn  .... 

Third,  A.  F.  Coolldge  .... 
Tomatoes. —  Twelve  specimens : 

First,  Fri^ncls  Blalie,  Best  of  All 

Second,  H.  Damaresq,  " 

Third,  S.  J.  Goddard,  Eclipse 


(( 


GrdJtuUies : — 

A.  £.  Hartshorn,    Collection 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,    ** 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 


(( 


3  00 

2  00 

1 

OO 

3 

00 

2 

OO 

1 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

February  10. 
Gratuity : — 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection    . 


1  00 


February  24. 


OrattUties : — 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,    Collection 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,    " 


1  00 
1  00 


QrattaUea : — 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Spinach 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Celery 


March  3. 


1  00 
1   00 


Gratuities : — 


March  10. 


George  D.  Moore,  Lettuce 
Wyman  Brothers,        ** 
Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill,  Tomatoes 
Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Spinach 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection 


1 

OO 

1 

00 

1 

QO 

1 

00 

2 

00 
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SPRING   EXHIBITION. 
March  20,  21,  22,  and  23. 


Waiiam  J.  Walker  Fund, 


RAinfiHRS. — Four  bunches  of  Turnip  Rooted : 

First,  Varnum  Frost 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 

CuciTMBKRS. —  Pair  of  White  Spine : 

First,  E.  M.  Bruce 

Second,  Irving  B.  Frost 

Third,  Francis  Blake 

Spinach. —  Half-peck : 

First,  Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Improved  Thick  Leaved 

Second,  Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Parisian 

Third,  Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Victoria 
Dandelions. —  Peck : 

First,  J.  C.  Stone 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 
Lkttuce. —  Four  heads  of  Tennlsball : 

First,  Wyman  Brothers 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 

Third,  George  D.  Moore   . 
Water  Cress. — Two  quarts : 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn      .... 
Parsley. — Two  quarts : 

First,  S.  J.  Goddard,  Extra  Triple  Curled 

Second,  S.  J.  Goddard,  ChappeII*s  Matchless 
Rhubarb. —  Twelve  stalks  : 

First,  Wyman  Brothers     .... 

Second,  W.  H.  Derby        .... 

Third,  George  Sanderson 
Tomatoes. —  Twelve  specimens : 

First,  Francis  Blake  .... 


2  00 

1 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

3 

00 

2  00 

1 

00 

3  00 

2 

00 

8 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 
1  00 

3  00 


Gratuities : — 
Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Cucumbers 
Wyman  Brothers,  Lettuce 
A.  E.  Hartshorn,  Collection 


1  00 
1  00 
3  00 


March  31. 


Gratuity : — 
George  D.  Moore,  Lettuce 


1  00 


April  7. 

Bkkts. —  Twelve  specimens  of  Turnip  Rooted 

First,  A.  Nixon 

Second,  W.  Warburton     .         .        .        . 


3  00 
2  00 
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Parsnips. —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  A.  Nixon 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 

Third,  W.  Warburton        .... 
Radishrs. —  Fonr  bnnches  : 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn      .... 
Lettuce. —  Four  heads : 

First,  George  D.  Moore     .... 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn  .... 

Third,  Wyman  Brothers    .... 
CucuMBtais. —  Pair  of  White  Spine : 

First,  William  Proctor      .... 

Second,  George  D.  Moore 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  (rardner,  Telegraph 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Sion  House 


Gratitities: — 
Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Spinach 
W.  H.  Derby,  Rhubarb    .        .        .        . 
Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Collection  of  Potatoes 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection 
Wyman  Brothers, 
A.  E.  Hartshorn, 
George  D.  Moore, 


u 


l( 


(( 


«  April  21. 

Oratuity: — 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Dandelions 

April  28. 
Gratuity: — 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Dandelions 


3  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 


3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

5 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1  00 


1  00 


May  5. 
WiUiam  J.   Walker  Fund. 


Asparagus. —  Four  bnnches : 
First,  Varnum  Frost 
Second,  William  H.  Hunt 
Third,  Norris  F.  Comley  . 

Cucumbers. —  Pair  of  White  Spine : 
First,  George  D.  Moore    . 
Second,  William  Proctor  . 
Third,  A.  F.  Coolidge 
Any  other  variety : 
First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 
Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 


3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

3  00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 
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Spinach. —  Peck: 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 
Dandklions. —  Peck : 

First,  Varnum  Frost 

Second,  W.  H.  Derby 
Lkttuck. —  Four  heads : 

First,  Edward  Powell 

Second,  W.  H.  Derby 

Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 
Rhubarb. —  Twelve  stalks,  open  culture  : 

First,  George  D.  Moore 

Second,  A.  £.  Hartshorn  . 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son   . 
Tomatoes. —  Tw^elve  specimens : 

First,  Edward  Powell,  Frogmore 

Second,  E.  M.  Bruce,  Best  of  All 

Third,  Francis  Blake, 


3  00 


(( 


i( 


Gratuities :  — 
Mrs.  £.  M.  Gill,  lihubarb 
Oeorge  B.  Gill,  '* 

Edward  Powell,      Collection 
Hon.  Aaron  Low,  *' 

Oeorge  D.  Moore,  " 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,    ** 

Gratuities: — 
George  D.  Moore,  Radishes 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Rhubarb 


May  12. 


2  00 

1  00 

8  00 

2  00 

1  00 

8  00 

2  00 

1  00 

8  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 
1  00 


May  19. 

Gratuities : — 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Radishes 
W.  H.  Hunt,  Asparagus 
Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Rhubarb 
Edward  Powell,  Collection 

May  26. 

Gratuities: — 

Norris  F.  Comley,  Asparagus 

W.  H.  Hunt,  " 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection   . 


Junk  2. 


Gratuities :  — 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  I^ettuce 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Rhubarb 
Oeorge  D.  Moore,  Collection 


1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

3  00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1  00 
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Jdnk  9f. 


Gratuities : — 
Oeorge  D.  Moore,  Cucumberfl  . 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Lettnce 


1  00 
1  00 


RHODODENDRON   SHOW. 


June  12  and  IS. 


Theodore  Lyman  Fund. 

Bbkts. — Twelve  specimens : 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn      .... 

Second,  George  D.  Moore 
<^ARROTS. — Twelve  specimens : 

First,  Edward  Powell,  Sntton*s 

Second,  Edward  Powell,  Early  Horn 

Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn,      **        ** 
RADiBHEti. — Four  bunches  of  Turnip  Rooted: 

First,  George  D.  Moore     .... 

Second,  A.  £.  Hartshorn 
Long  Scarlet : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 

Second,  George  D.  Moore 
Asparagus.  —  Four  bunches,  twelve  stalks  each : 

First,  W.  H.  Hunt  ... 

Second,  Norris  F.  Comley 

Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 
Cucumbers.  —  Pair : 

First,  George  D.  Moore     .... 

Second,  J.  C.  Stone 

Third,  W.  H.  Derby 

Lettuce.  —  Four  heads : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Big  Boston 

Second,  George  D.  Moore,    TennisbaU 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,      ** 
Rhubarb.  —  Twelve  stalks : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Victoria 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Seedling  . 

Third,  Edward  Powell,  Victoria 

Gratuities : — 
James  Anderson,  Parsley, 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection 
Oeorge  D.  Moore, 
Edward  Powell, 
A.  E.  Hartshorn, 


^^ 


f( 


n 


3 

00 

2 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

3 

00 

3 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 
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Junk  16. 
Gratuities: — 

W.  H.  Hunt,  Asparagus 1  00 

A.  W.  Crockford,  Cucumbers 1  00 

George  D.  Moore,  ** 1  00 

W.  C.  Winter,  Tomatoes 1  00 

Edward  Powell,       Collection  .  2  00 

Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,     " 1  00 

ROSE   AND   STRAWBERRY   SHOW. 

JrxK  22  and  23. 


Beets.  —  Twelve  Summer  Turnip  Rooted : 

First,  A.  K.  Hartshorn 

Second,  J.  C.  Stone   . 

Third,  George  I).  Moore    . 
Onions.  —  Twelve  specimens : 

First,  Edward  Powell 

Second,  Edward  Powell 

Third,  George  I).  Moore    . 
Crci'MBKUs.  —  Pair  of  White  Spine : 

First,  George  I).  Moore 

Second,  J.  C.  Stone    . 

Third,  A.  W.  Crockford    . 
Any  other  variety : 

Second,  Edward  Powell 
Cabbages.  —  Three  of  any  variety,  trimmed 

First,  George  D.  Moore 

Second,  George  I).  Moore  . 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son   . 
Lettuce.  —  Four  heads  of  Tennisball : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Second,  George  T>.  Moore 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son    . 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis    '  . 

Second,  Edward  Powell 
Pkas.  —  Half -peck  of  Nott's  Excelsior : 

First,  J.  W.  Burns 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn    . 

Third,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  Edward  Powell 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn   . 

Third,  W.  Warburton 


3 

oo 

2 

00 

1 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

3  00 

2  00 

1 

00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 
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Gratuities : — 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 

Collection   .... 

o  00 

George  D.  Moore, 

•  k 

3  00- 

W.  C.  Winter, 

»i 

2  00 

A.  E.  Hartshorn, 

%  • 

1  0^) 

W.  II.  Hunt, 

4  « 

1  00 

Junk  30. 

PoTATOKS.  —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  George  D.  Moore 
Onions.  —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  Edward  Powell 

Second,  George  D.  Moore . 
S(it'A8iiKK.  —  Four  Long  Warted : 

First,  J.  C.  Stone       .... 
Four  Scalloped : 

First,  J.  C.  Stone       .... 
Cabbagkh.  —  Three  of  any  variety : 

First,  George  I).  Moore    . 

Second,  George  D.  Moore 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son    . 
Beans.  —  Half-peck  of  Wax : 

First,  John  Sheahan  .... 
Peas. —  Half -peck  of  American  Wonder  : 

First,  A.  £.  Hartshorn 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  Edward  Powell,  Gradus 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis, 

Third,  George  D.  Moore 


Gratuities: — 
Marcellus  A.  Patten,  Tomatoes 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection 
E.  C.  Lewis,  '• 

George  D.  Moore, 
Edward  Powell, 
W.  Warburton, 


(( 


(4 


it 


(I 


3  00 


2 

00 

1 

00 

3 

00 

3 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

3 

00 

3  00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

2 

00 

2 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

July.  7. 
Levi    WhUcomb  Fund. 


Potatoes. —  Twelve  specimens : 
First,  George  I).  Moore,  Bovee 
Second,  George  D.  Moore,  Hebron 

Cabbag]*:s. —  Three  Drumhead,  trimmed: 
First,  George  D.  Moore     . 
Second,  George  D.  Moore 
Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son   . 

7 


3  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 

1  00 
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Lrn  I'CK. —  Konr  bends : 

PirMt,  MfHH  M.  S.  Walker,  Satton's  Ount 

Second,  K.  (\  Tx;wU,  SalamaDder 

Third,  E.  C  Lewis,  Descon 
Bka.vh. —  Half-peck  of  Wax  : 

First,  A.  K.  Hartshorn 

Hecond,  J.  ('.  Stone    . 

Third,  I.  E.  Cobum   . 
Half-peck  of  any  Ki'<^n  variety : 

First,  I.  K.  Coburn,  Cranberry 

Second,  J.  C.  Stone,    Mohawk  . 

Third,  George  I).  Moore,    " 
ToMAT<»Ks. —  Twelve  specimens,  open  colture 

First,  K.  C.  Lewis 


3  00 

2 

00 

1 

Oil 

3 

01) 

2 

00 

1 

0f> 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

3  00 


(rratuitien: — 
(ieor^e  B.  Gill,  Peas 
Warren  Heiistis  &  Son,  Collection 
K.  (.'.  Lewis, 
(leorge  I).  Moore, 
A.  K.  Hartshorn, 


(( 


i4 


1  00 
3  00 

2  00 
2  00 
1  00 


July  14. 

PoTATOKH. —  Twelve  spechnens  : 
First,  J.  W.  Burns,         Bovee 
Second,  (ieorjfe  I).  Moore,   ** 
Third,  K.  V.  Lewis,  Bliss's  Triumph 

LKTTrcK. — Four  heads  of  Tennisball: 
First,  A.  K.  Hartshorn 
Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 
Any  other  variety  : 
First,  E.  C.  Lewis      .... 

1>KA8. —  Half-peck  of  Stratagem  : 
First,  (JeofKo  B.  (ilU 
Second,  A.  K.  HartHhorn 
Half-peclt  of  any  other  variety  : 
First,  A.  K.  Hartshorn,  Telephone 
SiTontl,  K.  C.  Lewis,  Carter's  Daisy 
Third,  !•:.  C.  Lewis,  (Jradus 

ToMATOKs. —  Twelve  specimens  : 
First,  Varnum  Frost 
StH'oiul,  .1.  C.  Stone    .... 


Gratuities:  — 
K.  C\  Lewis.  CoUeetion 

A.  K.  Hartshorn, 
Warren  Heustis  v^  Son.  " 


3  00 
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00 
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Kdward  Powell  Collection, 2  00 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,  •* 1  00 

J.  W.  Burns,  *' 1  00 

Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  Newport,  R   L,  New  Hybrid  Melons,  First  Class 
Certiflcat*  of  Merit. 

July  21. 


PoTATOKS. —  Twelve  specimens : 
First,  H.  R.  Kinney,  Somerset 
Second,  £.  C.  Lewis 
Third,  George  D.  Moore    . 

SwBBT  Corn. — Tw^ve  ears  of  Crosby : 
First,  (leorge  D.  Moore 
Any  other  variety : 
First,  J.  C.  Stone 
Second,  George  D.  Moore 

Tomatoes. —  Twelve  specimens : 
First,  A.  K.  Hartshorn, TAcme  . 
Second,  Varnum  Frost,  Comrade 
Third,  J.  C.  Stone,  Atlantic 


i; 


i( 


Ik 


Gratuitiea : — 
Edward  Powell,      Collection 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 
E.  C.  Lewis, 
J.  W.  Burns, 
Hon.  Aaron  Low,  ** 


JlLY  28. 

Bkkts. —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  J.  C.  Stone       .... 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis  .... 

Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 
TuRNirs. —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  George  F.  Wheeler 
Carbagks. — Three  specimens  : 

First,  George  I).  Moore 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 
Bkans. —  Two  quarts  of  Goddard,  shelled 

First,  I.  E.  Coburn     .... 
Horticultural : 

First,  Joseph  Thorpe 

Second,  L  E.  Coburn 

Third,  J.  C.  Stone      .... 
ToMATOKS. —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 


8  00 

2  00 
1  00 

3  00 


3  00 
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00 

3  00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

2 

00 

2  00 

2  00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

8  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 
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Second,  A.  F.  Coolidjre       .... 

Third,  J.  C.  Stone 

Egg  Plant. —  Four  specimens  of  l^oiind  Pi:r])I(* 
First,  Sumner  Coolidge      .... 
Second,  A.  F.  Coolidge      .... 


Gratuities: — 
George  1).  Moore,       Collection 
E.  C.  Lewis, 

A.  E.  Hartshorn,  '* 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,     '• 
Hon.  Aaron  Low, 


2  oa 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

August  4. 

Carrots. —  Twelve  specimei^s  : 

First,  W.  Warburton 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 
SAI.MON  Flksh  Mklons. —  Four  specimens 

First,  George  D.  Moore 

Second,  Varnum  Frost 
Sweet  Corn. —  Twelve  ears  : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Third,  George  1).  Moore    . 
Tomatoes. — Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  W.  H.  Hunt     . 

Second,  Varnum  Frost 

Third,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 
Egg  Plant. —  Four  specimens  : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  Joseph  Thorpe 

Third,  A.  F.  Coolidge 

Gratuities : — 
A.  E.  Hartshorn,   Collection 
Joseph  Thorpe, 
Hon.  Aaron  Low, 
E.  C.  Lewis, 


t  ( 


«( 


AUGITST    11 

Potatoes. — Twelve  specimens : 
First,  E.  C.  Lewis,  Hebron 
Second,  W.  Warburton,  Bovee 
Third,  E.  C.  Lewis,  White  Elephant 

Onions. —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis,  Prize  Talier 
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Second,  W.J.  Clemson,  I*rize  Taker 

Third,  W.  J.  Clemson,  DaDvers 
(tkekx  Flesh  Melons. —  Four  specimens  : 

First,  A.  E.  Hartsliorn 
S.iLMON  Flesh  Melons. — Four  specimens  : 

First,  Varnum  Frost 

Second,  George  1).  Moore 

Third,  J.  C.  Stone      .... 
Celery. —  Four  roots  of  anv  varictv  : 

First,  A.  F.  Coolidge 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 

Third,  W.  W^arburton        .        . 
Beans. —  Two  quarts  of  Lima : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Large  Lima 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Small  Lima 
Two  quarts  of  Goddard,  shelled : 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 

Second,  I).  L.  Fiske 
Sweet  Corn. — Twelve  ears  of  I'otler's  Excelsior 

First,  Mrs.  E.  M.  GiU        .         .         . 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge  . 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn,  Moore's 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis,  Crosby 
Tomatoes. —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  A.  F.  Coolidge 

Second,  J.  C.  Stone    .... 

Third,  Joseph  Thorpe 
Peppers. —  Twelve  specimens  of  Squash  : 

First,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 

Second,  N.  T.  Kidder 

Third,  E.  C.  Lewis    .... 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis,  Bull  Nose    . 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis,  Ruby  King 
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Gratuities : — 
A.  E.  Hartshorn,    Collection 
W.  W^arburton, 
Joseph  Thorpe, 
Hon.  Aaron  Low, 


a 
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2  00 
1  00 
1  00 


Beets. —  Twelve  specimens  : 
First,  George  I).  Moore 
Second,  E.  C.  Lewis  . 
'I'hird,  J.  C.  Stone 


AiiiisT  is, 
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Grekn  Flr8h  Mfxdns. — Four  specimeus  : 

First,  A.  Fi.  Hartshorn 3  00 

Salmon  Flksh  Melons. —  Four  spe<*lmens : 

First,  Varnum  Frost 3  00 

Second,  J.  C.  Stone    .         .  2  00 

Watkrmkh)N8. —  Fair : 

First,  C.  Terry 3  00 

Second,  J.  C.  Stone 2  00 

Caiibagks. —  Three  of  any  variety,  trimmed  : 

First,  Warren  Heostls  &  Son,  Number  2  ....        3  00 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  All  Seasons  2  00 

Cklkry. —  Four  roots : 

First,  A.  F.  Coolldge 3  00 

Second,  W.  Warburton 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Henstls  &  Son 1  00 

Brans. —  Two  quarts  of  F^rjje  IJma : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis S  00 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn  2  00 

Two  quarts  of  Small  Lima : 

First,  J.  C.  Stone 8  00 

Second,  W.  Warburton 2  00 

Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 1  00 

Martynias. —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 2  00 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 1  00 

Natin'k  Mushrooms. —  Named  collection,   of   not  less  than  five 
edible  varieties : 

First,  Miss  Alice  L.  (irlnnell 3  00 

Second,  Miss  Ellen  W.  Rnmriil 2  00 

(rratuUies : — 

A.  E.  Hartshorn,      Collection 2  (M^ 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,               "  ....  1  00 

E.  C.  Lewis,                        ♦*                I  00 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,      --               1  0<) 

Ar<srKT  25. 
Gratuities : — 

A.  A.  Marshall,  Melons 1  Ot) 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Salsify 1  t»0 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Collection 1  00 

Ski'toiiiku  1. 
(inUuUies: — 

George  B.  Gill,  CoUoction 1  i>0 

Mrs.  E.  M.  GUI,  1  00 

Hon   Aaron  I^ow,  1  00 
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Srptembbb  15. 

TriiNiPH. —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis     .... 
Watkrmkix)N8. —  Pair : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Second,  J.  C.  Stone  . 

Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn     . 
Cauliflowers. —  Four  specimens : 

First,  C.  M.  Handley 

Second,  W.  H.  Teele 

Third,  De  Souza  Brothers 
IjRTTrcK. —  Four  heads  of  any  variety  : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

m 

Second,  A.  F.  Coolidge 

Third,  E.  C.  Lewis 
Cklkry. — Four  roots  of  any  variety : 

First,  W.  Warburton 

Second,  A.  F.  Coolidge 

Third,  Joseph  Thorpe 
Parsley. —  Two  quarts : 

First,  W.  J.  Clemson 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson 
Beans. — Two  quarts  of  Large  Lima : 

First,  Mrs.  E.  M.  GiU 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Third,  CM.  Handley 
Sweet  Corn. —  Twelve  ears  of  any  variety  : 

First,  O.  R  liobbins 

Second,  E.  C.  l^ewis 

Third.  A.  F.  Coolidge 
Egc*  Plants. —  Four  Round  Purple : 

First,  A.  W.  Crockford 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Third,  A.  F.  Coolidge 
Tomatoes. —  Twelve  Aristocrat : 

First,  Varnum  Frost 

Second,  A.  F.  Coolidge 

ITiird,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 
Comrade : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  i^  Son    . 

Second,  A.  F.  Coolidge 

Third,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 
May*s  Favorite: 
«F      First,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  i^  Son 

Third,  Varnum  Frost 
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Any  other  variety : 

First,  Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Maiile*s  IIMM) 

Second,  .loseph  Thorpe.  Stone 

Third,  Varnum  Frost,         *' 
Martyxiah. —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse         .... 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson      .... 
Pkppeks. — Twelve  specimens  of  Squash  : 

First,  Hon.  Aaron  Low     .... 

Second,  George  Lincoln     .... 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn  .... 
Nativk  Mushrooms. — Named  collection,  not  less  than  five  edible 
varieties : 

First,  Miss  Alice  L.  Grlnnell     . 


(iraluities : — 
A.  E.  Hartshorn, 
E.  C.  Lewis, 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son, 


Collection 
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ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 


Skptembkr  27"and^28. 

Bkkts. —  Twelve  Turnip  Rooted : 

First,  George  I).  Moore 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 

'ITilrd,  E.  C.  Lewis 
Carrots. —  Twelve  Long  Orange : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Third,  W.  Warburton 
Twelve  Intermediate : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney 

Second,  George  1).  Moore 

Third,  H.  R.  Kinney 
Parsnips. —  Twelve  Long : 

First,  George  I).  Moore 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 

Third,  A.  K.  Hartshorn     . 
INHATOEH. —  Twelve  Carman  No.  1  : 

First,  K.  C.  Lewis 

Second,  Elliott  Moore 
(lark: 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 

St^cond,  H.  U.  Kinney 

'I'hird,  Hon.  .\aron  Low 
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Earlv  Fortune: 

First,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 

Second,  J.  W.  Burns 
Hebron : 

First,  IL  R.  Kinney 

Second,  De  Souza  Brothers 

Third,  Walter  Warburton 
Rose: 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis     . 

Second,  H.  R.  Kinney 

Third,  J.  W.  Burns    . 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  £.  A.  Adams,  New  Queen 

Second,  H.  R.  Kinney,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 

Third,  H.  R.  Kinney,  Bovee 
"Salsify. —  Twelve  specimens : 

First,  George  D.  Moore     . 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 

Third,  E.  C.  Lewis    . 
TrRNiPS. —  Twelve  Flat : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Second,  George  F.  Wheeler 

Third,  W.  Wheeler    . 
Swedish: 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 
<Jsios». — Twelve  Danvers : 

First,  Perley  Davis   . 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson 

Third,  E.  M.  Bruce    . 
Red: 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Second,  W^.  J.  Clemson 

Third,  Perley  Davis 
White : 

First,  Perley  Davis    . 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn  . 
Any  other  variety  : 

First,  Perley  Davis,    l*rize  Taker 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson,      *' 

Third,  E.  C.  Lewis,  Asa  Craig 
SgrAhHKS. —  ITiree  Bay  State : 

First,  George  F.  Wheeler 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 

Third,  Wilfred  Wheeler     . 
Hubbard : 

First,  A.  F.  Coolidge 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn  . 

Third,  E.  C.  Lewis    . 
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Hybrid  Turban  : 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 

Second,  E.  C  Lewis 
Marblehead : 

First,  E.  r.  I^wis 
Marrow  : 

First,  E.  C\  Lewis 

Second,  George  F.  Wheeler 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn,  Seedling 

Second,  Hon.  Aaron  Low,  No.  10 

lliird,  A.  E.  Hartshorn,  Warren 
Crci'MBKRS. —  Pair  of  White  Spine  : 

First,  W.  A.  Bruce 

Second,  E.  M.  Bruce 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  Joseph  Thorpe,  Emerald 

Second,  D.  T.  Curtis,  Japan  Tree 
Watkrmelons. —  Two  specimens  : 

First,  E.  C.  l-rcwls 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Third,  Elliott  Moore 
BnuBSKLS  Sprouts. —  Half -peck  : 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn   . 

Third,  George  F.  Wheeler  . 
Cabbages. —  Three  Drumhead,  trimmed 

First,  A.  Nixon 

Second,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 

Third,  E.  C.  Lewis     . 
Red : 

First,  W.  Warburton 

Second,  E.  C  Lewi» 

Third,  A.  Nixon 
Savoy : 

First,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 

Second,  W.  Warbnrtf)ii 

Third,  A.  Nixon 
Cauliflowers. —  Four  speclmons  : 

First,  CM.  Handley 

Second,  W.  H.  Teele 

Third,  I)e  Sou7.a  Brothers 
Celery. —  Four  roots   of   Paris   (iolden.    b<*st   kept   during    the 
exhibition : 

First,  A.  F.  (\)olldgi' 

Second,  W.  Warburton      ........ 

Third.  A.  Nixon 
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Adj  other  variety : 

First,  A.  Nixon,  White  Phimc  . 
Endive. —  Four  specimens  : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Second,  C.  F.  CMrtls 

Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn     . 
Lktfuck. — Four  heads : 

First,  A.  F.  Coolidge 

Second,  J.  C.  Stone 

Third,  E.  M.  Bruce    . 
Pabsley. — Two  quarts  : 

First,  W.  J.  Clemson 

Second,  J.  S.  Bailey  . 
HoBSKRADiSH. —  Six  roots.  present  year's  .arrowth 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney 

Second,  A.  Nixon 
Field  Corn. —  Twenty-flve  ears,  traced 

First,  B.  P.  Winch    . 

Second,  Elliott  Moore 

Third,  Elliott  Moore 
SwKET  ("ORN. — Twelve  ears  : 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Third,  A.  Nixon 
Ego  Plants. —  Four  Round  Purple: 

First,  A.  W.  Crockford 

Second,  A.  F.  Coolldge 

Third,  Joseph  Thorpe 
Tomatoes. —  Twelve  Aristocrat : 

First,  Joseph  Thorpe 

Second,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 

Third,  Varnum  Frost 
May*s  Favorite : 

First,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 

Second,  Varnum  Frost 

Third,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Spencer 
Stone : 

First,  Varnum  Frost 

Second,  W.  Warburton 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son    . 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  Hon.  Aaron" Low,  Maulers  liK)o 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Hybrid 

Third,  Joseph  Thorpe,  Matchless 
Peppers. —  Twelve  specimens  of  S<|iiash  : 

First,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 

Second,  George  W.  Jameson 

Third,  A.  F.  ('cM)lidge 
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Anv  other  variety : 
First,  W.  Warburton,  Giant 
Second,  E.  C.  Lewis,  Bull  Nose 
Third,  A.  Nixon,  Uuby  King     . 
i'l^LiNAKY  Hkrbs. —  Collection,  named: 
First,  W.  J.  Clemson 
Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn   . 
Third,  W.  Warburton 

Gratuities :  — 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Beans 
L.  Cueci,  Gourd        .... 
J.  W.  Burns,  Collection  of  Potatoes 
W.  H.  Burlin,  Collection  of  Tomatoes 
James  Comley,        Collection 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,    ** 
W.J.  Clemson, 
W.  Warburton, 
E.  i\  Lewis 
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Silver  Medal. 


Gratuity :  — 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Beans 


OCTOBKH  20. 


1  00 


EXHIBITION  OF  WINTER  FRUITvS    AND   VEGEl^ABLES. 


NOVKMHKK    17. 


Parsnips. —  Twelve  specimens  : 
First,  A.  Nixon 
Second,  W.  Heustis  &  Son 
Third,  George  I).  Moore 

Salsify. —  Twelve  specimens  : 
First,  George  I).  Moore 
Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 
Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 

<  'l^CUMBKKS. —  Pair : 

First,  Francis  Hhike 
Second,  E.  M.  Bruce 
Third,  Mrjf.  John  L.  Gardner 

<  ARBAC^KS. —  Three  Red,  trimmed  : 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 
Second,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 
Third,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 
Savoy : 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 
Second,  A.  Nixon 
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Bri'sskls  Sprouts. —  Half-peck  : 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn  .... 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse 

Cauuflowkrs. —  Four  spechncMis  : 

First,  C.  M.  Handley 

Second,  De  Souza  Brothers        .... 

Third,  W.  H.  Teele     .         .  ... 

Celkry. —  Four  roots  : 

First,  A.  Nixon 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  v<  Son 

Third,  W.  Warburton 

Lettuce. —  Four  heads  : 

First,  J.  C.  Stone 

Second,  (ieprge  D.  Moore  .... 

Third,  Varnum  Frost 

Tomatoes. —  Twelve  specimens,  ^own  under  glass  : 

First,  W.  C.  Winter,  Essex       .... 

Second,  W.  C.  Winter,  Best  of  All    . 

Third,  W.  C.  Winter,  May's       .... 
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GratuUU9 : — 
A.  £  Hartshorn, 
E.  C.  Lewis, 
W.  Warburton, 
A.  Nlxon; 
George  D.  Moore, 
Hon.  Aaron  Low, 
Warren  Heastis  &  Son, 
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Warren  Howard  Heustis,    Chairman ^\ 

Cephas   H.   Brackett, 

Varnum   Frost, 

Walter   Russell, 

Aaron  Low, 

George   D.  Moore, 

Joshua   C.  Stone, 


Committee 
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Vegetables. 


REPORT 
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COMMITTEE  ON  GARDENS. 

FOB  THB  TBAB   1900. 


By  PATRICK  NORTON,  CHAraMAN. 


Your  Committee  during  the  past  season  has  been  called  upon  to 
visit  more  places  than  ever  before,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
<^omi)etition  among  the  various  exhibitors  was  as  unflagging  as 
«ver.  The  unbiassed  scrutiny  by  your  Committee  of  the  different 
methods  adopted  to  attain  a  certain  degree  of  excellence,  is  an 
incentive  to  parties  having  estates  in  charge  to  excel  each  other 
in  all  their  undertakings,  and  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
landscape,  the  greenhouse,  and  the  garden.  The  places  visited 
will  be  treated  in  rotation  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  and  at 
the  end  of  this  report  we  will  append  a  list  of  our  awards. 

(tE<)u<iK  1).  MooreV  LETTrcE  HousE,  Aklington. 

The  first  place  for  us  to  visit  was  (Jeoi^e  D.  Moore's  at 
Arlington,  to  inspect  a  house  of  lettuce.  The  greenhouse  was 
two  hundred  and  forty  feet  long  by  thirty -live  feet  wide,  and  con- 
tained fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  heads  of  lettuce,  of  remark- 
ably even  growth,  very  compact,  and  completely  covering  the 
ground.  The  plants  were  set  eight  inches  apart  all  over  the  house, 
leaving  paths  on  each  side  and  one  in  the  middle  of  the  house. 
The  lettuce  would  be  in  good  condition  to  send  to  market  in  a 
week  from  the  time  of  our  visit. 
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Dk.    Jabez    Fwhkr's    New   Method    op    Growing    Plants    by 

Sub-Irrigation,  Fitchburg. 

On  the  5th  of  April  we  visited  Dr.  Jabez  Fisher,  at  Fitchburg, 
to  inspect  a  new  method  of  growing  plants  of  all  sorts,  by  sub- 
irrigation.  This  greenhouse  was  principally  devoted  to  growing 
tomatoes.  The  house  was  one  hundred  and  five  feet  long  by 
eighteen  and  one-half  feet  wide,  and  contained  two  hundred  and 
ninety -nine  plants  of  ''Sutton's  Best  of  All,"  very  heavily  fruited. 
The  first  fruit  to  ripen  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  from  the 
planting  of  the  seed.  Dr.  Fisher  explains,  in  the  letter  which  fol- 
lows, his  method  of  procedure. 

Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Aug.  1st.,  1900. 
To  the  Committee  on  Gardens^  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 

Society : 

The  tomato  house  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention,  is  a 
double  span,  one  hundred  and  five  feet  in  length,  and  eighteen  and 
one  half  feet  wide,  running  north  and  south,  and  double  glazed. 
The  Committee  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  house  here 
described  was  built  in  1860-61,  and  glazed  with  old  time  10  x  12 
glass.  It  still  remains  as  originally  built,  and  has  grown  forty -one 
annual  crops  of  one  kind  or  another.  Hot  water  is  the  agent  used 
in  heating. 

A  single  seed  of  ''Sutton's  Best  of  AH"  tomato  was  planted  in 
a  three  and  one-half  inch  pot  at  times  from  October  1st  to  Novem- 
ber 10th,  and  the  pots  were  set  in  shallow  zinc  pans  in  which  was 
kept  at  all  times  about  an  inch  of  water.  When  the  plants  began 
to  crowd  one  another  they  were  transferred  to  their  permanent 
position  without  disturbing  the  ball  of  roots. 

The  soil  was  a  mixture  of  half  decayed  sods  and  horse  manure 
|n  equal  proportions,  put  together  some  months  previously,  and 
shovelled  over  several  times  during  the  summer.  This  soil  was 
placed  in  bottomless  boxes  of  sheet  iron  or  wood,  standing  in  zinc 
pans  or  on  cement  bottoms,  so  arranged  that  water  could  be 
supplied  to  the  outsides  of  the  boxes  and  be  taken  up  by  cap- 
illary attraction  as  the  plants  might  require.  The  moisture  was 
not  kept  up  simply  by  the  supply  of  water  in  this  way,  but  actual 
standing  water,  averaging  an  inch  in  depth,  was  present  during 
the  entire  life  of  the  plants.  Most  of  the  boxes  were  tw'enty-four 
inches  long,  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  seven  inches  deep,  thus 
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containing  three  Hquare  feet  of  surface,  and  each  one  held  thiw 
plants,  giving  to  each  plant  one  square  foot.  The  soil,  made  up 
of  vegetable  matt4*r  in  large  proi)ortion,  was  placed  in  the  Iwxes 
only  four  inches  deep  and  without  the  slightest  compacting,  the 
object  being  to  kee[)  it  as  porous  and  spongy  as  possible,  and  no 
water  was  ever  applied  to  the  surface.  The  plants  were  trained 
to  a  single  stem  perpendicularly  to  the  roof,  and  thence  up  the 
roof  until  they  reaclunl  others,  giving  each  one  from  seven  to 
eight  feet  in  length.  Each  third  lateral  was  allowed  to  grow  and 
produce  a  single  cluster  of  fruit,  thus  doubling  the  numlier  of 
clusters  on  the  main  stem.  There  were  six  rows  of  plants,  and 
the  plants  were  twenty -one  inches  apart  in  the  row,  the  exact 
number  being  two  hundred  and  ninety -nine.  •  The  first  fruit  was 
marketed  March  2nd,  and  the  last  June  27th.  At  the  time  of 
your  visit,  which  occurred  April  5th,  there  were  growing  a  few 
geraniums,  callas,  caniations,  and  coleuses,  all  imder  the  same 
treatment,  and  although, — except  in  the  cafee  of  the  coleuses, — 
the  temperature  of  the  house  was  not  suited  to  this  class  of  plants, 
you  saw  their  luxurious  and  healthy  appearance. 

Twice  during  the  season  a  single  inch  of  soil  was  applied  as 
a  top  dressing,  with  a  quantity  of  a  complete  fertilizer  added. 
The  whole  settled  so  that  the  depth  at  the  close  did  not  exceed  five 
inches,  or  seven  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  inches  to  each  plant, 
having  a  productive  capacity  of  about  fifteen  pounds  of  fruit.  I 
have  learned  that  a  larger  quantity  of  soil  is  likely  to  produce  an 
over-luxuriant  growth  that  is  detrimental  to  the  setting  of  fniit, 
especially  in  the  deficient  sunshine  of  the  short  days  of  winter. 

Blossoms  were  pollenized  by  the  use  of  the  camePs-hair  brush 
and  the  padded  stick  alternately,  until  about  the  first  of  April, 
after  which  the  brush  was  omitted.  The  white,  healthy  roots  not 
only  permeated  the  soil  but  extendeil  freely  into  the  clear  water 
on  all  sides,  thus  showing  that  the  conditions  were  congenial. 
The  bottom  inch  of  soil  was,  of  course,  under  water  at  all  times. 
The  soil  about  that  was  never  dry  enough  to  be  friable ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  seemed  to  be  so  saturated  with  moisture  as  to  be  a 
mass  of  mud,  and  yet  it  contained  suflflcient  atmospheric  air  to 
supply  fully  all  the  conditions  i-equired  by  plant  life.  The 
fruit  was  very  solid  and  of  fine  color,  without  any  show  of  dis- 
ease. T  V 

JaBEZ    riSIIER. 
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William  Pro(^tok*s  Cucumber  House,  Fitchbur<4. 

The  third  place  visited  was  Mr.  William  Proctor's,  at  P'itch- 
burg,  on  April  5th,  to  look  at  a  house  of  cucumbers.  The  house 
was  one  hundred  and  five  feet  long  by  twenty-one  feet  wide,  and 
had  three  rows  of  plants  lengthwise  of  the  house  and  two  feet 
apart  in  the  rows  ;  the  seed  was  planted  January  15th.  The  house 
was  very  neat  and  clean,  the  plants  were  very  healthy  and 
extremely  vigorous  and  well  fruited,  and  Mr.  Proctor  was  cutting 
a  large  quantity  of  fruit,  of  a  larger  and  longer  growth  than  the 
ordinary  White  Spine,  which  commanded  a  ready  sale  in  the  market, 
and  made  a  very  line  show.  We  ai)i)end  ^Ir.  Proctor's  letter, 
showing  the  splendid  results  of  his  metliod  of  growing  cucumbers. 

FiTCHBnu;,  September,  25,  11)00. 
Mk.  Patrick  Norton, 

Dkar  Sir:  —  Yours  of  the  18th  is  at  hand  and  contents  noted. 
1  sowed  my  seed  January  15th  and  transplanted  several  times 
to  keep  them  back,  my  house  not  being  ready.  I  always  trans- 
plant three  times,  prick  them  out  just  as  soon  as  they  are  thirty- 
six  hours  through  the  ground  (in  border  on  strong  bottom  heat), 
and  twice  in  pots  :  first  in  four  inch,  then  in  six,  getting  strong 
plants  in  four  weeks  from  sowing  the  seed. 

I  renew  part  of  the  soil  six  inches  deep  each  year ;  it  is  composed 
of  half  sod  and  half  fresh  stable  manure,  mixed  together  during 
the  summer.  The  temperature  of  the  pile  is  high  enough  to  kill 
all  nematodes ;  there  is  no  need  of  sterilizing,  and  1  have  never 
seen  any  root  galls.  J  i)lanted  out  the  house  and  entered  it  for 
premium  March  1st;  cut  the  first  cucumbers  the  28th  of  March, 
and  the  last  July  12th,  there  still  being  lots  of  cucumbers,  but  1 
had  more  than  I  could  sell  to  good  advantage,  and  I  then  finished 
painting  my  house,  not  having  had  time  to  do  it  before  I  set  out 
my  crop. 

I  keep  the  temperature  between  sixty  and  seventy,  —  not  above 
seventy  nor  below  sixty  if  I  can  help  it,  during  the  night,  and 
eighty -five  during  the  day  (except  cloudy  days),  when  I  let  it  rise 
only  a  little  above  the  night  temperature.  1  heat  water  from  fifty- 
five  to  sixty  degrees  and  use  it  in  abundance,  and  use  bees  for 
pollinating. 

I  set  out  the  plants  on  strong  bottom  heat,  opening  a  trench  ten 
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inches  wide  and  tw^elve  deep,  putting  in  six  inches  solid  of  fresh 
horse  manure ;  and  use  equal  parts  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
potash,  and  dissolved  bone  black  after  May  first,  a  little  at  a  time 
and  often. 

The  house  which  I  entered  for  cucumbers  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty -five  feet  long,  and  twenty  feet  wide.  It  contained  one 
hundred  and  twenty  plants  (three  rows).  I  have  cut  not  less  than 
eighteen  bushels  per  week  since  you  were  here  until  the  1 5th  of 
July,  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  bushels   in  all. 

You  know  there  is  only  one  secret  in  business :  eternal  vigi- 
lance,— the  man  who  attends  closest  generally  gets  the  best 
results.  Yours  very  truly, 

William  Proctor. 

M.  A.  Pattkx's  Carnation  House,  Tewksbcbt. 

On  April  11th  we  visited  the  large  greenhouse  plant  of  M.  A. 
Patten,  at  Tewksbury,  to  inspect  a  house  of  carnations.  The 
house  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty-one  feet  wide, 
built  but  lately  by  Loi-d  &  Burnham.  The  house  was  very  neat 
and  clean,  and  the  plants  were  on  benches,  and  very  vigorous  and 
healthy.  The  stems  were  nearly  two  feet  long  and  the  flowers  very 
large  and  highly  colored.  The  numerous  kinds  included  Mine. 
Joost,  White  Cloud,  G.  H.  Crane,  Mrs.  Bradt,  Flora  Hill,  Melba, 
Maud  Adams,  and  a  large  number  of  seedlings. 

Estate  of  C.  H.  Tenney,  Methuen. 

On  the  8th  of  June  your  Committee  visited  the  elegant  estate 
of  C.  H.  Tenney,  at  Methuen,  which  is  entered  for  the  H,  H. 
Hunnewell  Triennial  Premium.  The  whole  estate,  containing 
eighty  acres  of  land,  was  in  the  most  perfect  order,  situated  on  the 
top  of  an  uneven  hill,  splendidly  planted  with  the  most  expensive 
trees  and  shrubs  in  a  judicious  manner,  and  it  presented  a  ver^' 
beautiful  appearance.  The  conifene  were  of  generous  size,  and 
planted  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  each  as  a  specimen  tree.  The 
new  growth  on  these  enhanced  their  beauty,  and  everybody  was 
enthusiastic  over  their  elegance.  The  groups  of  large  Japan 
maples  were  another  good  feature  in  the  landscape ;  so  also  the 
large  beds  of  rhododendrons,  fully  in  flower,  and  interspersed 
with  azaleas.  The  estate  was  replete  with  everything  that  good 
taste  could  utilize  to  make  it  a  sumptuous  summer  home. 
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Mrs.  David  Nevins's  PLstatk,   Metiitkn. 

On  June  20th  we  vLsited  Mrs.  David  Nevins,  at  Methuen,  where 
we  were  received  in  a  new  house  adjoining  tli«  Memorial  Library 
grounds.  It  is  the  intention  of  Mrs.  Nevins  to  remove  this  house 
and  put  the  then  vacant  land  into  the  Lil)rary  domain,  thereby 
enlarging  those  surroundings.  The  old  homesteiul,  on  the  o|)i)osite 
side  of  the  street,  was  being  overhauled  and  repaired,  and  when 
transformed  would  be  re-oocupied  later  in  the  season.  The  gener- 
ous hospitality  of  Mrs.  Nevins  was  repeated  on  this  occasion  just 
the  same  as  was  always  exercised  by  the  late  Mr.  Nevins  when- 
ever we  visited  their  elegant  estate  at  South  Framingham.  It  was 
an  enjoyable  day,  long  to  be  remembered. 

Warren  H.  Heistis's  Stkawbekuy  (^ardex,  Belmont. 

The  seventh  place  visited  was  that  of  Warren  II.  Ileustis,  at 
Belmont,  on  the  25th  of  June,  to  inspect  and  sample  strawberries. 
The  two  parcels  consisted  of  about  a  half-acre  each.  The  first 
parcel  was  the  Marshall,  and  it  was  wonderfully  well  fruited  with 
exceedingly  large,  highly  colored  berries  in  very  fine  condition. 
Expert  growers  from  Arlington  made  the  statement  that  it  was 
the  l)est  half-acre  of  strawberries  they  ever  saw,  and  this  was 
endorsed  by  your  Committee.  The  other  bed  was  made  up  of  a 
number  of  varieties,  planted  with  a  view  to  test  their  quality  and 
productiveness  as  compared  with  the  Marshall  and  Belmont.  Mr. 
Heustis^s  vegetable  garden  was  in  fine  condition,  and  he  was 
sending  to  market  daily  very  large  loads  of  the  choicest  kinds, 
which  conmianded  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices. 

O.  B.  IIadwex's  Estate,   Worcester 

On  July  10th  we  visited  the  estate  of  O.  B.  Iladwen,  at 
Worcester.  The  farm  consists  of  about  sixty  acres  of  land, 
and  is  mostly  in  grass  and  fruit.  A  great  many  of  the  apple 
trees  were  grown  from  seed  planted  by  him  many  yeai-s  ago. 
Nearly  all  the  other  trees  were  set  out  by  him  and  have  attained 
great  size ;  some  of  them  we  measured  and  found  them  from 
nine  to  ten  feet  in  circumference.  Many  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  were  of  unusual  rarity  and  beauty — very  choice  specimens, 
not  often  seen  on  any  place.     The  planting  was  not  to  be  com- 
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mended,  as  some  of  the  rare  trees  and  shrubs  had  not  room 
enough  to  permit  them  to  develop  into  handsome  specimens.  In 
consequence  the  grounds  had  rather  a  crowded  appearance, 
which  might  have  been  obviated  by  giving  each  shrub  or  tree 
plenty  of  room  to  develop. 

E.  S.  CoxvkrskV  Vinery,  Malden. 

We  visited  on  July  26th  the  estate  of  E.  S.  Converse,  at 
Maiden,  to  inspect  a  vinery  which  consisted  of  a  span  roof  house 
containing  sixteen  vines  averaging  fourteen  bunches  of  grai>es  to 
tlie  vine.  The  fruit  was  in  veiy  lai^e  bundles,  liighly  colored, 
with  a  fine  bloom,  and  of  the  first  quality.  There  were  several 
other  houses  of  grapes  in  all  stages  of  growth  and  ripening,  but 
our  attention  was  directed  to  that  above  described,  for  the  fruit 
was  in  the  best  condition  for  the  table.  The  place  was  kept  by 
Mr.  I).  F.  Roy,  the  gardener,  in  fine  condition,  and  the  judicious 
arrangement  of  greenhouse  plants  about  the  grounds  gave  it  a 
sumptuous  appearance  seldom  seen  on  suburl)an  estates. 

Arthcb  V.   Estahrook's  (trolnds.  Beach  Blcff. 

The  tenth  visit  was  to  the  summer  residence  of  A.  F.  Estabrook, 
at  Beach  Bluff,  on  August  loth.  The  Committee  was  very  much 
pleased  with  Barberry  Lodge,  and  with  the  work  })erformed  by 
Mr.  Barker,  the  gardener.  The  grounds  were  in  fine  condition, 
and  the  various  specimens  of  "bedding  out"  were  a  credit  to  the 
gardener.  The  bonier  of  sweet  alyssum  around  the  house  was 
very  fine  and  finished  off  the  background  of  trailing  and  other 
plants  most  completely.  The  hospitality  of  Mr.  Estabrook  was 
only  wpialled  by  the  fine  appearance  of  his  estate. 

TriE  Oliver  Ames  Estate,  North  Easton. 

On  September  7th  the  Committee  visited  Mr.  Oakes  Ames,  at 
North  Easton.  This  estate  is  entered  for  the  Hunnewell  Triennial 
Premium,  and  this  is  the  second  year  of  entry.  It  presenteti  a 
much  finer  appearance  than  last  year.  The  lily  ponds  were  full 
of  water  and  all  the  aquatics  were  in  splendid  bloom.  The  green- 
houses were  full  of  magnificent  plants,  and  Mr.  Ames's  experi- 
ence in  crossing  species  and  raising  seedlings  seemed  to  be  very 
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successful.  It  is  a  great  j)leasiu'e  to  visit  a  place  where  the  owner 
is  so  deeply  interested  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  beautifying 
of  nature. 

LoTiiRor  &  HiG<;ixs*s  Dahlia  (iAKi>KNs,  East  BuiiHiKWATER. 

The  twelfth  visit  this  year  was  made  to  the  dahlia  gardens  of 
Lothrop  &  Iliggins,  at  Kast  Bridgewater.  These  consisted  of  four 
acres,  where  over  four  hundred  kinds  of  the  best  varieties  procur- 
able were  grown.  The  disj)lay  was  very  fine  and  well  worthy  of 
the  visit.  Generous  culture  and  dwarf  ])lants,  requiring  no 
stakes,  were  promhient  features  to  l>e  commended.  Some  of  the 
ca(»tus  varieties  were  remarkable  both  for  color  and  shape.  One 
variety  was  grown  more  particularly  for  its  iK^autiful  fern-like 
foliage,  for  cutting  to  place  with  the  flowers  of  the  more  formal 
varieties. 

Col.  Frederick  Mason's  VE<iETABLK  Garden,  Tai'nton. 

September  13th  a  visit  was  made  to  Taunton  to  inspect  the 
vegetable  garden  of  Col.  Frederick  Mason.  The  gardener, 
Mr.  E.  C.  Lewis,  complained  of  a  very  dry  season  and  that  the 
crops  suffered  in  consequence,  but  your  Committee  did  not  dis- 
cover any  deficiency  in  moisture  on  the  whole  farm,  every  crop 
being  in  a  high  state  of  productiveness.  We  noticed  that  he  uses 
a  large  quantity  of  ashes  and  nitrate  of  soda,  and  these  may,  in  a 
measure,  account  for  the  unusual  good  quality  of  his  crops. 
Thorough  cultivation  was  another  feature  to  be  commended.  On 
the  whole  farm  we  saw  no  weeds,  for  the  farmer  told  us  that  it 
was  easier  to  grow  crops  of  vegetables  than  of  weeds.  We  were 
much  pleased  with  our  visit  U)  this  place. 

CoL.     Charles     Pfaff's     Chrysanthemi'm     House,     SorxH 

FRAMIN(iIIAM. 

The  fourteenth  visit  was  to  the  elegant  estate  of  Col.  Charles 
Pfaflf,  at  South  Framingham,  to  inspect  a  house  of  chrysanthe- 
mums grown  on  benches.  The  house  was  eighty -five  feet  long  by 
twenty -one  feet  wide,  and  contained  six  lunidred  plants  in 
seventy -five   varieties,    nnd    it  prcsente<l  a   splendid  appearance. 
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The  plants  were  grown  to  one  flower  each,  were  of  very  sturdy 
growth,  well  covered  with  massive  foliage  from  the  bloom  down 
to  the  earth  in  the  bench,  and  crowned  with  enormous  flowers.  In 
fact  it  was  a  splendid  sight  to  behold,  and  reflected  great  credit 
on  the  gardener,  Mr.  George  Melvin,  for  his  skill  in  growing  the 
'* Golden  Queen  of  Autumn." 

Mrs.    a.    W.    Spencer's    Chrysanthemum    IIorsE,     South 

FRAMINifHAM. 

On  November  1st  your  Committee  visited  the  estate  of  Mrs.  A. 
W.  Spencer  to  inspect  a  house  of  Chrysanthemums  grown  on 
benches.  The  house  contained  eight  hundred  plants  of  sixty-two 
varieties  and  this  was  the  first  crop  of  any  kind  ever  grown  in  it. 
Mr.  Alexander  McKay,  gardener  to  the  late  David  Nevins,  has 
charge  of  the  place,  and  from  the  superb  exhibition  he  made  we 
know  that  his  right  hand  has  not  forgotten  its  cunning  in  growing 
this  superb  flower. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  Mrs.  Spencer  has  secured  the  services 
of  so  good  an  ^^all  round*'  man  in  the  cultivation  of  her  estate. 

Mrs.  B.  p.  Cheney's  Chrysanthemum  House,  Wellesley. 

On  November  2nd  we  visited  the  estate  of  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney, 
at  Wellesley,  to  inspect  a  house  of  chrysanthemums  arranged  for 
effect  with  other  decorative  plants.  This  house  is  particularly 
adapted  for  such  an  arrangement,  and  the  gardener,  John  Barr, 
has  the  good  taste  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  to  make  the 
house  "  a  thing  of  beauty"  and  the  recollection  of  it  ''a  joy  for- 
ever" to  everyone  who  saw  it.  The  plants  were  grand,  averaging 
fully  six  feet  in  diameter,  well  flowered  and  extremely  well 
trained.  The  arrangement  of  the  house  with  regard  to  colors  was 
very  fine,  particularly  so  as  plenty  of  decorative  foliage  plants 
were  freely  used  to  enhance  the  beautiful  display  of  color  in  the 
chrysanthemums.  The  house  was  seventy-five  feet  long  by 
twenty -five  feet  wide,  and  twenty -eight  plants  filled  the  house. 
We  append  the  gardener's  rejmrt. 

South  Xatick,  November  23rd,  1900. 
Mr.  Patrick  Norton. 

Dear  Sir:  —  We   propagated   sixty-five  plants    in   November,, 
1899,  in  forty -five  varieties ;  as  soon  as  rooted,  potted  into  two  and 
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a  half  inch  pots,  and  shifted  along  into  four  in(*h,  and  so  on  as 
they  required  it.  About  the  first  of  June  they  got  the  final  shift 
into  twelve  inch  pots.  During  the  summer  we  discarded  such 
varieties  as  did  not  seem  suitable  for  that  way  of  growing ;  we 
finished  twenty-eight  plants  and  they  filled  one  house  twenty  feet 
by  seventy.  I  pinch  every  second  leaf  from  the  time  they  are 
rooted  till  the  middle  of  July ;  it  must  be  done  regularly  to  get  a 
well  balanced  specimen.  In  potting  1  use  a  mixture  of  sod,  loam, 
old  cow  manure,  and  a  good  share  of  T)one  flour ;  we  allow  the 
flowering  pots  to  be  well  filled  with  roots  before  we  start  feeding, 
and  for  the  last  two  years  I  have  used  Imperial  Liquid  Food  for 
that  purpose  entiivly,  ajyplying  it  twice  a  week  and  increasing  the 
strength  as  the  plants  required  it ;  as  tlie  plants  commence  to  show- 
color  I  gradually  withhold  it.     Hoping  you  are  well, 

Yours  truly, 

John  Bauk. 
List  of  names  of  specimens  : 

Arethusa,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Constable, 

Black  Hawk,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks, 

Dr.  Hope,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Breer, 

Edith  Smith,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis, 

Georgiana  Pitcher,  Mrs.  N.  Molineaux, 

Georgienne  Bramhall,  Mutual  Friend, 

Golden  Trophy,  Peter  Kay, 

Kate  Broomhead,  Phoebus, 

Lady  Hanham,  Red  Warrior, 

Lady  Isabel,  Savannah, 
Louis  Boehmer  (two  plants),        Shilowa, 

Marion  Henderson,  Silver  C-loud, 

Mongolian  Prince,  'I'he  Bard. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Freeman, 

Ei>WAKi>  Hatch's   Estate,   Wknham. 

On  the  third  of  November  the  Committee  visited  *^1'he  Wind- 
niill,"  the  hospitable  alnxle  of  Edwanl  Hatch,  Escj.,  situated  on 
Lake  Wenham.  Mr.  Hatch's  aim  is  so  to  beautify  this  place  by 
the  judicious  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  as  to  make  it  pleasant 
and  agreeable  to  his  numerous  friends  when  they  visit  him  in  his 
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own  domain.  The  house  is  pivttily  phicecl  on  an  eminenee  over- 
looking Lake  Wenhani,  one  of  tlie  most  picturesque  bodies  of 
water  in  this  section  of  the  country,  where  sailing  and  fishing  are 
enjoyed  by  all  the  lovers  of  those  s[)orts.  Thirty -live  new  trees 
were  planted  this  Fall,  and  the  advice  of  this  Committee  will  be 
taken  in  all  future  operations. 

Edmixi)  M.  Wood   cSc  ('o.'s  Wahan  Rosk  IIorsES,  Natick. 

'I'he  last  visit  made  this  vear  was  on  the  loth,  of  November  to 
the  Waban  rose  houses  of  Edmund  M.  Wood  &  Co.,  at  Natick. 
Our  object  was  to  insjwct  a  house  of  roses.  The  house  was  three 
hundred  and  fifty -five  feet  long  by  twenty  feet  wide,  and  contained 
about  twenty-five  hundred  plants,  which  wx»re  planted  in  solid 
beds  on  June  20th  last.  The  ])lant«  were  very  vigorous,  remark- 
ably healthy,  and  splendidly  flowered,  and  consisted  of  Brides 
and  Bridesmaids  with  very  large  well  finished  blooms.  The  other 
houses  were  in  the  same  good  condition,  and  reflected  great  credit 
on  Mr.  Alexander  Montgomery,  who  has  charge  of  the  whole  plant. 
Two  new  houses,  erected  this  summer,  each  seven  hundred  feet 
long,  were  planted  to  American  Beauty  and  Liberty  roses,  and 
were  well  worth  looking  at,  as  they  are  the  longest  houses  ever 
visited  bv  vour  Committee. 


ri^ 


The  prizes  awardeil  this  year  are  as  follows  : 

Sfyerial  Prize  frtnn  the  John  A.  Lcnt^fll  Fund: 

For  the  best  House  of  Chrysanthemums  grown  on  benches  : 
First.  Mrs.  A.  W.  Spencer 830  00 

Sffciety'ii  Prizes. 

For  the  best  House  of  Hoses  : 

First,  E.  M.  Wood  &  Co 30  00 

For  the  best  House  of  Carnations  : 

First,  M.  A.  Patten 30  00 

For  the  best  House  of  Foreijrn  (irapes  : 

First.  E.  S.  Converse 30  00 

For  the  ])est  Strawberry  (iarden  : 

First,  \V.  H.  Heustis         ........         30  W 

For  the  l)est  House  of  Cucumbers  : 

First,  William  Proctor     .         .  M\  00 
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For  the  best  House  of  Lettuce  : 
First,  George  I).  Moore    . 

For  tlie  best  Vejjetable  (iarden  : 
First,  \V.  H.  Heustis 


30 

00 

30 

00 

*    20 

00 

25 

00 

30 

00 

25 

00 

25 

00 

25 

00 

25 

00 

Gratiutie,s. 

Mrs.  B.  I*.  Clieney,  House  of  Chrysanthemams  grown  on  benches 

Lothrop  &  Higgins,  Dahlia  (rarden         ... 

Dr.  Jai)ez  Fisher,  House  of  Tomatoes,  grown  by  sub-irrigation 

Arthur  F.  Estabrook,  ICstate 

O.  B   Hadwen,  ••        .         .  .... 

Edward  Hatch,  •• 

Mrs.  David  Xevins,         '* 

Col.  Charles  Pfatt",  Chrysanthemums  on  benches    .         .    Silver  Gilt  Medal. 
Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney.  House  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  arranged 

for  eflect Silver  Gilt  Medal. 

(-ol.  Frederick  Mason,  Vegetable  Garden  .    Silver  Gilt  Medal. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Patrick  Norton,  Boston,   Chairman^ 

William  Wallace  Lunt,  J 

J.   Woodward  Manning,  I  ^ 

r  Committee 

K.   W.    Wood, 

'  on 

Warrex  Howard  Heustis,  /    ^      , 

1    Gardens. 

Joseph  H.  Woodford, 
Jackson  T.  Dawson, 
Henry  W.  Wilson, 
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Committee  on  Scbool  Gardens  and  Children's 

Herbariums. 


FOB  THE  YEAR  1900. 


By  HKNKY  LINCOLN  CLAPP,  Chaikman. 


In  the  spring  of  1900  a  kitchen  garden  was  established  on  the 
grounds  of  the  George  Putnam  School,  Roxburj,  for  reasons  that 
have  long  been  understood  and  appreciated  by  various  authorities, 
educational,  horticultural,  and  agricultural,  in  Europe. 

No  influence,  encouragement,  or  financial  aid  of  any  society,  or 
coterie  of  interested  neighbors  was  concerned  in  its  establishment. 
The  first  suggestion  of  using  the  land  for  a  garden  came  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mr.  E.  P.  Seaver.  The  model  for 
planning  and  managing  it  came  from  Germany.  There  are  no 
models  of  complete  school  gaixlens  in  this  country. 

The  local  preacher,  Rev.  Seth  Carey,  obser\'ed  the  children  at 
work  in  the  garden,  back  of  his  residence,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  entci-prise  contained  a  lesson  imi^ortant  enough  to 
warrant  him  in  devoting  a  part  of  his  Sunday  sermon  to  its  pres- 
entation. Ganien  work  would  keep  children  off  the  streets,  cul- 
tivate habits  of  industry  and  respect  for  other  i>eople's  gardens, 
improve  their  observational  powers,  give  them  a  love  for  plant 
growth,  incline  them  to  better  manners  and  morals,  and  turn  their 
attention  towards  the  blessings  of  outdfK>r  life  as  an  offset  to  the 
strong  current  toward  shop  life. 
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Stralfltitenlna  nnd  planting  Lha  beds. 

A  piece  of  rough,  prassv  Iftrid,  four  rods  square,  was  ploughed 
by  a  friend  free  of  charge;  the  director  of  Ihe  garden  paid  for 
manuring  it,  eighty-four  )>upils  made  eighty-four  lieds,  eaeh  tea 
feet  long  and  three  and  a  hnlf  feet  wide,  and  surrounded  them  on 
all  BJdea  with  walks  fourteen  indies  wide,  and  bought  tools,  seeds, 
and  plants  for  carrying  out  their  work. 

Tbe  size  of  the  beds  is  aliout  the  same  as  that  of  the  lieds  given 
to  school  children  in  Germany.  The  width  of  a  bed  is  such  that 
the  young  gardener  can  easily  reach  everj-  part  of  it  with  his  hand. 

The  formation  of  the  beds  according  to  lines  cai-efully  deter- 
mined was  a  good  lesson  in  simple  plotting:  but  owing  to  the 
roughness  of  the  land  many  measurements  had  to  be  rei)eated 
befwe  the  beds  and  (laths  eould  be  exat^tly  located. 

Directions  for  planting  diffei«nt  kinds  of  seeds  were  given  to  the- 
pupils  in  their  class  rooms.  Some  seeds  were  to  be  ])lanted  in 
hills,  some  in  drills,  some  barely  covered  with  earth  as  in  the  case 
of  very  fine  seeds,  some  with  more  eaith  as  in  the  case  of  com, 
beans,  and  potatoes.  Nevertheless  a  good  many  mistakes  were 
made  in  planting,  as  shown  Inter  wbeii  the  yotuig  plants  (tame  up. 
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Tbe  carrots,  |)ik]'sni|iM,  ln'i-ts,  arnl  cabbage  and  lettuce  plants  were 
very  thick,  and  tbe  iicci'SMity  for  transplanting  was  plain  when  the 
matted  plant;4  refiiKi'<l  to  ini-rease  in  size,  while  those  that  came 
from  single  scattered  seeds  increased  in  size  rapidly. 

The  various  modpM  of  plant  growth  were  very  interesting  to  the 
children.  Since  they  worked  in  the  garden  only  once  a  week,  on 
Monday  in  the  afternoon,  some  changes  in  the  plants  dnring  the 
week  excited  surprise.  The  appearance  of  tlie  tiean  plants  pro- 
diiced  consternation.  There  was  a  suspicion  which  almost  amount- 
<'d  to  a  certainty  that  some  one  had  been  pulling  up  the  beans  and 
setting  them  out  again.  A  week  i>efore  they  were  certainly  under 
the  ground  and  now  they  were  above  it.  The  children's  wrath  was 
ai>]>eased  when  they  were  told  that  that  was  the  bean's  way  of 
growing.  The  skin  of  the  onion  seed  at  the  end  of  the  graa»-Iike 
shoot,  the  tii|)  roott  of  carrots,  parsnips,  etc.,  the  strong  spreading 
roots  of  com  plants,  and  many  other  variations  in  plant  growth 
were  carefully  observed. 

Tbe  transplanting  was  attended  with  many  failures  on  account 
of  the  great  disturbainu'  of  the  roots  of  the  plants.  One  girl  jerked 
lip  her  bean  plants  with  her  right  hand   ami   transferred   them  to 
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Visit  of  the  Normal  School  pupils, 

her  left  till  she  ba<i  a  Ini^e  litinoh  and  tlieri  put  them  into  the  cai-tli 
as  if  they  hail  l>een  tut  many  lifeless  sticks.  Altliongb  she  (leliigeii 
them  with  water,  she  wondered  why  tliey  did  not  gcow.  Tliey 
Btmply  turned  yellow  and  vanished.  The  sowing  and  the  reaping 
and  the  care  between  were  fnll  of  lessons  of  failure  and  aneress, 
of  observation  and  comparison,  which  were  of  great  ednrational 
value.  The  children  could  hardly  wait  for  the  garden  day  to 
come.  The  snii  was  hot,  the  weeds  made  exeellent  |)r(^res» 
during  the  week,  and  the  work  was  often  hard  for  inexperienced 
workers  ;  hut  mterest  never  seemed  to  li^. 

Flowering  plants  as  well  as  vegetahlew  were  planted  in  some 
beds,  and  both  kinds  were  taken  home  a  number  of  times  during 
the  summer.  Raw  peanuts  were  planted  and  the  production  of 
new  peaniitH  was  a  constant  source  of  interest  to  the  children. 
V^etable  roots,  such  as  beefs,  various  kinds  of  tnmips,  carrots, 
etc.,  were  planted  and  iillowed  to  flower  and  go  to  seed.  The  big 
roots  dwindled  away  in  praportion  as  they  put  their  life  into  the 
part  of  the  plant  above  ground  for  the  production  of  seed. 

The  pupils  of  the  Boston  Normal  ScJiool  visited  the  ganlen  three 
times  during  the  season  to  obser\-e  the  children  at  work. 

The  children  who  left  the  city  during  the  long  summer  vacation 
found  their  beds  overgrown  with  weeds  when  they  returned  at  the 
opening  of  the  school.  About  half  the  beds  had  to  be  reassigned 
on  account  of  promotions   from  the  seventh  grade,  the  children 
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Weeil.-<  whan  the  sahool  opened,  Sept.  12. 

wlio  hiive  ^ur<]oii8  being  confined  to  tliat  grnde.  Weeding  was  the 
main  busincNS  for  a,  time ;  then  the  beds  were  put  in  shape  and 
planted  with  bnlbs  —  tnhiis,  crocuses,  hyacintha,  etc.,  which  the 
children  bought.  So  next  spring  they  will  have  flowers  a  good 
deal  curlier  than  they  did  last  spring. 

Among  all  the  schemes  for  mnnnal  training  in  this  country, 
there  is  not  one  that  is  carried  on  by  means  of  outdoor  work  ;  all 
rely  on  intlonr  work.  In  Kiirope  the  method  is  (juilc  difl'erent.  It 
certainly  has  a  wider  range  and  seems  more  suitable  for  children, 
taking  the  year  through.  During  the  warm  season  manual  training 
is  carried  on  out  of  doors  in  school  gardens  :  but  during  the  cold 
season  Sloy<l,  ear\-mg,  and  other  forms  of  indoor  work  are  earned 
on.  In  this  way  all  pupils  have  fine  opportmiities  for  sharpening 
their  powers  of  obser\-ation  by  studying  plants  under  competent 
direction.  The  school  children  in  this  country  do  not  have  that 
advantage. 

The  Committee  wish  to  direct  the  attcntinn  of  educators,  horti- 
culturists, and  agriculturists  to  the  great  educational,  aesthetic, 
and  economic  value  of  sc^hool  garden  work  by  means  of  this  report, 
pictures,  description,  statistics,  and  all,  and  to  suggest  the  great 
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opportunity  presented  to  a  wwiety  likt'  tliw,  for  instiiiice,  to  eii- 
courof^e  and  extend  snch  work,  of  wbicli  ho  much  is  done  in 
Europe  and  so  little  in  tbis  country.  It  is  worth  while  to  consider 
seriously  what  educators,  horticulturists,  and  agriculturists  in 
Kurope  think  of  school  gardens,  and  what  they  have  done  to  put 
their  idens  into  practice.  If  the  consideration  should  result  in  the 
Society's  taking  an  active  part  in  establishing  gai'dens  on  school 
premises,  and  should  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Mueation  to  the  same  end,  the  cause  of  education,  hor- 
ticulture, and  agriculture  wo\ild  be  advanced,  if  we  may  judge 
from  what  Europeans  eiigt^e<l  lu  similar  occiipationi  have  done 

Austria-Hungary,  the  most  favored  place  for  tthool  gardens 
has  eighteen  thousand ;  Sweden  in  IKI^  had  four  thousand  iix 
hundred  and  seventy ;  all  pulilic  elementary  schools  in  Belgnim 
have  gardens,  each  at  least  thirty  nme  and  one  half  squari  rods 
in  area;  model  school  gardens  are  (.onneited  with  five  normal 
schools  and  many  elementary  schools  in  Switzerland  model  school 
gardens  are  connected  with  the  normal  schools  ni  six  cities  of 
France,  and  no  plan  of  a  school  building  in  the  countr>  to  which 
the  State  contributes  is  accepted  unless    a    garden    is    attached 
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Bulh  plantina.  Nov.  15. 

middle  aiid  aouthem  RiiSNin  have  many  school  gardens,  those  in 
one  provinoe  alone  occupying  two  hundred  and  niuety-flix  and  one 
half  acres  of  land ;  in  (iurmany  many  a  laifje  city  has  a  central 
Bchool  gnnli'ii  nliich  Hiip[)hes  thousands  of  cuttings  for  the  uhc  of 
schools;  Mugdtbui^  lias  such  a  garden  containing  nearly  sixty- 
two  acres,  Lei|>sic  three  acres,  Itreslan,  Mannheim,  Dortmund,  and 
Cologne,  each  live  acn-s,  and  other  cities,  far  too  numerous  to 
mention,  have  gardens  of  less  area. 

The  statements  ma<le  concerning  the  Massachusett«  Horticul- 
ttira!  Society,  in  l«2y,  seventy  years  ago,  ore  just  as  applicable  now 
concerning  the  establishment  of  school  gardens.  Judge  Biiel  of 
Albany  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  "New  England  Fanner" 
and  in  it  said  :  "There  is  more  talent  in  lioston  and  vicinity  for 
such  an  association  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  United  States." 
In  the  "New  England  Farmer"  of  January  y,  1S2SI.  a  letter 
was  published,  the  writer  of  which  said  "Whatever  has  a  tend- 
ency to  promote  this  honorable,  useful,  and  independent  branch 
of  domestic  industry,  should  be  fostered  and  r^arded. 
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The  citizens  of  Massachusetts  have  never  been  backward  in 
promoting  any  object  of  public  utility ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
all  that  is  now  wanting  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  plan  here 
suggested  is  to  present  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  your 
readers.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  some  other  of  our  sister 
cities  have  preceded  us  in  the  good  work.  Let  us  go  and  do 
likewise."  To  make  these  statements  perfectly  applicable  to  the 
establishment  of  school  gardens  we  have  simply  to  change  the  last 
statement  thus  :  Most  European  countries  have  preceded  us  in  the 
good  work  from  twenty  to  forty  years.  Let  us  follow  their 
example. 

MEDFORD  SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

The  gardens  at  the  Swan  and  Curtis  Schools  have  been  kept  up 
to  their  usual  excellence  during  the  past  year,  and  have  furnished 
the  classes  with  much  of  the  material  for  their  nature  lessons. 
As  the  pupils  of  these  schools  are  all  of  primary  grades  (grades 
I  to  III)  it  has  not  been  considered  wise  to  introduce  any  greater 
variety  of  plants  than  are  now  in  the  garden.  The  care  and  study 
of  these  are  sufficient  for  such  young  people,  the  ages  ranging  from 
five  to  nine  years. 

The  Brooks  School  made  a  beginning  on  its  garden  the  past  year, 
and  the  pupils  were  enthusiastic  to  get  it  well  stocked  with  wild 
flowers.  As  this  was  the  first  season,  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to 
give  a  list  of  the  specimens  introduced,  as  many  will  not  survive 
the  winter.  A  large  number  of  Asters  and  Goldenrods  and  several 
Lactucas  have  evidently  found  a  permanent  home  in  this  garden, 
having  been  planted  in  the  fall  of  1899.  The  garden  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  back  line  of  the  school  lot,  which  is  upwards 
of  three  hundred  feet,  and  each  schoolroom  has  its  allotted  portion 
in  which  to  cultivate  the  representatives  of  the  families  of  plants 
that  are  included  in  the  nature  study  of  the  grade.  The  fern 
garden  was  begun  in  the  season  of  1899,  and  has  now  a  good  list 
of   species.     The   following  have  been  successfully  established : 

Polypodium  vulgare.  Aspleniiim  buUnferum 
Adiantum  pedatiim .  ( in  schookoom ) . 

Pteris  aqnilina,  "         thelypteroides. 

Asplenium  Trichomanes  ''         Felix-foemina. 

(in  schoolroom). 
9 
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Camptosorus  rhizophyllua  Aspidhnn  marginale. 

(in  schoolroom).  "        acrosticlioides. 


PhegopteriH  polypodiodes,  Cytttopteris  bulbifera. 

''  hexagon  opte  ra ,  "  fragilis. 

"  DryoptertH,  Onodea  stensibilis. 

Jispidiuvi  Novehoracense .  "     Strutkiopteris. 

spinuloaum  var.  Woodsia  Ilcensis. 
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intermedium,  Osmunda  regalis, 
*'         cristatum.  "  Claytoniana, 

''  "         var.  "         cinnamomea, 

Goldfannm,  Botrychinm   temaium, 

SCHOOL  GARDEN  AT  BATH,  MAINE. 

This  garden  which  was  started  in  1896,  has  now  forty-three 
:flowering  plants  and  fifteen  ferns.  The  following  plants  were 
.added  during  the  season  of  1900 : 

Captfs  trifoUn,  Amphicarpcea  monoica. 

Viola  pedata,  Streptopus  roaens. 

Viola  Canadensis^  a  small  root  in  1896,  has  borne  unusually 
large  flowers  on  very  long  stems,  and  has  spread  so  that  it  now 
covers  a  space  four  and  one  half  feet  by  five  feet. 

Aster  longifolius  has  produced  many  pink  flowers  of  large  size, 
some  of  them  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  Solomon's  Seal 
has  also  made  wonderful  growth  since  it  was  put  in,  in  1897. 

Solidajffo  jnncea  formed  this  year  a  very  beautiful,  graceful 
clump,  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  plant  when  put  in  the  yew 
before. 

Some  of  the  girls  studied  the  flowers  and  ferns  as  they  came  for- 
ward in  the  spring,  drawing  them  in  the  different  stages,  noting 
dates  and  characteristics. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  SCHOOL  GARDEN. 

Kepokt  By  E.MILIE  Yunker. 

LOUISVILLE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

We  started  a  flower  garden  on  a  small  scale  in  our  school  yard 
last  year.  Hut  we  secured  a  larger  garden  space  in  a  neighbor's 
back  vard  in  the  vicinitv  of  our  school,  through  the  kindness  of 
Joe  ^litchell  Lavielle's  mother. 
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Eleven  boys  and  girls,  averaging  seven  and  a  half  years  of  age, 
formed  the  Gardeners'  Club.  They  planted  such  rapid  growing 
plants  as  white  hyacinth  bean,  purple  flowering  bean,  balsam, 
zinnia,  cotton,  radishes,  carrots,  beets,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  and  pop- 
corn, of  which  we  popped  a  grape  basket  full  one  day  in  the  fall, 
in  Mrs.  Lavielle's  back  yard  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  chil- 
dren received  much  interest  and  useful  instruction  from  the  work 
which  they  did,  and  we  have  been  promised  twice  as  much  space  this 
coming  year. 

CONCERNING  SCHOOL  GARDENS  ELSEWHERE. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Longsdorf  of  Camp  Hill,  Pa.,  has  been  commissioned 
to  prepare  a  bulletin  on  "Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools  in  Penn- 
sylvania." Fortunately  he  learned  of  the  school  garden  move- 
ment under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  wrote  me  to  have  a  half- 
tone cut  of  children  at  work  in  a  school  garden  made  fr*r  him  to 
illustrate  his  bulletin,  and  sent  a  check  for  two  dollars  and  a  half 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  cut.  He  probably  received  the  cut  at  the 
end  of  the  third  day  after  his  oi'der  was  received. 

In  his  letter  he  says :  "I  was  captivated  by  the  idea  of  the 
school  garden  feature  and  thought  it  applied  to  conditions  in  this 
State.  Strange  it  has  never  been  experimented  upon,  or  even 
mentioned,  where  land  is  so  abundant.  We  intend  to  work  up  the 
school  garden  in  this  State.  You  will  see  I  have  copiously  quoted 
from  your  article  (Popular  Science  Monthly,  Feb.,  1898),  and 
acknowledged  my  indebtedness  to  you  in  my  letter  of  transmittal 
to  the  Seeretaiy  of  Agriculture  of  this  state." 

Mr.  W.  II.  Moulton,  Secretary  of  the  Industrial  Committee  of 
the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  much  interested  in 
cultivating  in  children  a  love  for  plants,  and  in  one  of  his  letters 
says  :  "In  regard  to  our  work  here  I  would  state  that  some  money 
has  been  contributed  to  experiment  with  one  of  our  down-town 
school  grounds,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  during  the  coming 
summer  all  that  we  can  out  of  it. 

Last  year  forty  thousand  packages  of  flower  seeds  were  distrib- 
uted to  the  school  children,  who  paid  for  them  one  cent  each. 
This  year,  from  time  to  time,  we  shall  address  the  school  children 
on  this  subject,  and  wish  to  get  as  comj>lete  a  list  of  slides  as  pos- 
sible— slides  of  school  grounds,  scholars  at  work,  vines,  shrubbery, 
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and  flowers.  We  wish  to  be  advised  as  to  whether  we  can  obtain 
the  photographs  of  which  you  speak,  from  which  we  can  have 
slides  made,  and  if  so,  we  will  remit  for  them  on  receipt  of  your 
advice  as  to  their  cost.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  the 
report  on  the  distribution  of  seeds  last  year  as  soon  as  it  is  re- 
ceived from  the  printer." 

CHILDREN'S  HERBARIUMS. 

Concerning  the  exhibition  of  children's  herbariums  a  pereon  was 
heard  to  ask,  ' 'What's  the  use  of  studying  them  dried  things?" 
Evidently  more  light  is  needed  in  respect  to  the  connection  of 
herbarium  work  with  the  proper  work  of  this  Society  or  any  other 
horticultural  society.  The  light  should  come  from  this  library  of 
ten  thousand  voliunes,['more  or  less.  Undoubtedly  there  are  per- 
sons whom  this  library  cannot  illuminate ;  but  a  suggestion  may 
do  some  good.  More  than  half  the  authors  of  these  books  studied 
"them  dried  things,"  and  thereby  were  enabled  to  write  their 
books.  The  names  of  Linnaeus,  De  Candolle,  Jacob  Bigelow,  and 
Asa  Gray Vill  live  when  our  names  are  forgotten.  Professors 
Goodale,  Robinson,  Thaxter,  and  Fernald  of  Harvard  College  can 
tell  the  use  of  studying  "them  dried  things".  Walter  Deane  has 
collected  thirty-five  thousand  of  "them  dried  things,"  and  in  doing 
it  has  won  a  national  reputation  as  a  botanist.  Thousands  of 
professors  of  botany  in  colleges  and  scientific  societies  all  over  the 
world  have  studied  "them  dried  things,"  and  by  so  doing  have 
obtained  education,  reputation,  happiness,  and  a  good  living.  No 
one  can  expect  to  get  more  by  raising  cabbages  and  onions,  apples 
and  pears,  roses  and  chrysanthemmns. 

The  good  thing  about  the  whole  work  is  that  "them  dried  things" 
are  first-hand  evidence  that  they  have  been  and  will  be  studied  as 
living  things.  The  influence  goes  through  the  life.  It  is  probable 
that  children  who  become  interested  in  plants,  living  or  dried,  will 
continue  to  study  them  in  adult  life. 

Arthur  C.  Faxon,  who  exhibited  plants  in  this  hall  up  to  the  age 
limit,  studied  rare  plants  last  summer  in  Randolph,  N.  H.  Miss 
Lucy  D.  ElHs,  who  won  the  first  Davenport  prize  of  fifty  native 
ferns  in  1897,  is  now  a  pupil  in  the  Boston  Normal  School,  pre- 
paring to  be  a  teacher.  She  has  been  invited  to  give  a  talk  on 
ferns  before  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Normal  School.     John 
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Murdoch,  Jr.,  who  had  an  unusually  large  collection  at  the  last 
exhibition,  found  a  very  rare  plant,  Cydoloma  plati/phyllum^  in 
Orleans,  Mass.,  last  summer,  an  account  of  which  was  published 
in  ''Rhodora"  by  the  New  P^ngland  Botanical  Club.  Its  ordinary 
range  is  from  Manitoba  westward  and  southward. 

A  new  and  esj)ecially  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibition  was 
found  in  a  large  collection  of  strange  seeds  gathered  by  Mrs.  ILL. 
T.  Wolcott  on  her  journeys  to  the  South,  the  Bermudas,  Cal- 
ifornia, the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  other  places.  Some  were 
remarkable  in  shape,  others  in  color,  and  all  were  esi)ecially  inter- 
esting to  those  who  knew  by  actual  experience  how  and  where 
they  grew.  Most  of  the  names  would  give  the  reader,  though 
acquainted  with  the  flora  of  all  New  E(;igland,  no  idea  of  value. 

However,  there  were  in  the  collection  seeds  of  many  trees  and 
plants  whose  names  are  not  infrequently  mentioned  in  school  geog- 
raphies and  books  of  travel,  such  as  acacia  (six  kinds),  banyan, 
Barbadoes  cherry,  Bixct  Orellmia  (dye  called  annotto  is  made  from 
the  seeds  and  used  in  coloring  butter  and  cheese),  sweet  and  sour 
sop,  cassia  (seeds  packed  in  like  a  roll  of  lozenges  and  partitions 
of  pods  used  in  preparing  chewing  tobacco),  calabash  (used  for 
bowls), eucalyptus  of  several  kinds  (from  Australia),  india  rubber, 
litchi  (commonly  given  away  by  Chinese  laundrymen),  mesquite 
(from  Colorado  desert),  mango  (delicious  fruit),  pomegranate, 
persimmon,  royal  palm,  Madagascar  palm,  sugar  palm,  betel  palm, 
date  palm,  jaggery  palm,  morning-glory  (from  Africa,  the  seeds 
when  steeped  in  water  are  an  antidote  for  snake  bites),  j^ecan, 
guava  (excellent  fruit,  used  for  jelly),  lobed  oak  (three  thous- 
and feet  up  Mount  Lowe),  ginkgo  (Japan),  water  chestnut 
(from  China,  now  in  Concord  River),  and  tamarind  (used  for 
invalids). 

All  day  there  was  an  interested  company  looking  at  the  collec- 
tion and  listening  to  Mrs.  Wolcott's  desription  of  the  seeds  and 
the  trees  and  plants  which  produced  them. 

PRIZES    AND    GRATUITIES    AWARDED    FOR    SCHOOL 
GARDENS    AND   CHILDREN'S   HERBARIUMS. 

SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

George  Putnam  School,  Roxbury,  first  prize $15  00 

High  School,  Bath,  Maine,  second  prize 12  00 
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CHILDKEX'S   HERBARllTMS. 

Flowerix(;  Plants. —  For  fifty  specimens : 

First  prize,  Edward  L.  Morse 

Second,  C.  Davis  Swain  .        . 

Gratuities: — 

Jolin  Murdoch,  Jr.,  for  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  additions 

Joseph  Murdoch,  for  one  hundred  and  forty-two  additions 

L.  B.  McLaughlin,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  additions 

Richard  Murdoch,  for  one  hundred  additions 

Rutli  Robinson,  for  sixty-four  additions 

Helen  liobinson,  for  fifty  atlditions 

Robert  D.  Morse,  for  fifty  additions 

Philip  Morse,  for  fifty  additions 

Winthrop  Swain,  for  fifty  additions 

Marion  L.  French,  for  forty-one  additions 

Olive  L.  French,  for  thirty-eight  additions 

Bessie  R.  Parraenter,  for  thirty-four  additions 

Fkkxs. —  For  thirty  specimens  : 

First  prize,  Cristine  Dudley  Clapp 

Second,  Edith  A.  Cumberland    . 
For  twenty  specimens : 

First  prize.  Bertha  Wood 

Second,  Maud  L.  Barnes   .... 
For  fifteen  specimens : 

Second  prize,  Joseph  Murdoch 
For  ten  specimens : 

First  prize,  Edith  M.  Butcher 

Second,  Grace  M.  H.  StAclc 
For  five  specimens : 

First  prize,  Bessie  R.Parmentor 

Second,  Henry  Ro  then  burg 

Gratuity: — 
John  Murdoch,  Jr.,  for  six  additions 

Sedgks. 

Gratuities: — 
John  Murdoch,  Jr.,  for  twenty-five  additions 
Olive  L.  French,  for  ten  additions 

Grasses. 

Gratuities : 
John  Murdoch,  Jr.,  for  twenty  additions 
John  Murdoch,  Jr.,  for  miscellaneous  collections 


2  00 

1  50 

5  00 

4  00 

2  50 

3  00 

3  25 

3  00 

2  50 

2  50 

2  00 

1  75 

2  75 

2  25 

5  00 

4  00 

3  50 

3  00 

3  00 

2  00 
1  00 

75 
50 


50 


2  00 
1  25 


2  00 
50 
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8CIIOOL   HERBARIUMS. 

For  the  best  Herbarium  of  seven  classes  : 
Second  prize,  Franklin  l^iimary  School,  Holbrook 

Total  for  (wardens  and  Herbariums 


6  00 


aiOO  00 


.  $125  00 
75  00 


The  amount  of  money  appropriated  by  the  Society  for  the  use  of 
of  the  Committee  was  : 
For  Prices  and  Gratuities 
For  Current  Expenses 

Received  from  sales  of  paper 

Awarded  for  School  Gardens 

Awarded  for  Herbariums 

Printing     .... 

Paper         .... 

Advertising 

Expressa^e,  posters,  stamping,  etc. 

Postage,  wrappers,  etc.     . 

Total  Expense 
Balance  unexpended 


200  00 
16  55 

$27  00 
73  00 
21  00 
15  92 
5  60 
10  00 
1  95 


$216  5» 


154  47 


862  oa 


Hen'ry  L.  Clapp,  (Jhainuan^ 

Miss  Katharine  W.  Huston, 

Whxiam  p.  Rich, 

Charles  W.  Jenks, 

Mrs.  II.  L.  T.  Wolcott, 

Henry  S.  Adams, 

W.  E.  C.  Rich,  Secretanj^ 

99  Moreland  Street,  Roxbuiy,  Mass. 


Roxbury, 

Roxbury,  \Committee  on 
Chelsea,/       School 
Gardens 
and 


Bedford, 
Dedham, 


Dorchester, \  Children's 

Herbariums. 


OF   THE 


COMMITTEE    ON    NATIVE    PLANTS. 


By  Henry  Lincoln  Clapp. 


The  members  of  the  Committee  on  Native  Plants  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  struggle  for  money  prizes,  but  aim  simply  to  do 
good  service  to  others,  especially  children,  that  in  itself  being  a 
sufficient  reward.  No  member  of  the  Committee  has  ever  profited 
one  cent  in  money  by  ten  years'  work,  or  less,  in  interesting  chil- 
dren in  native  plants  and  the  growth  of  plants  in  general.  Money 
won  by  gardens  has  been  spent  on  the  same  gardens,  the  benefits 
of  which  have  been  distributed  among  many  children.  Money  has 
been  awarded  for  herbariums  as  economically  as  if  it  had  been  the 
personal  property  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  on  School  Gardens  and  Children's  Herbariums 
took  up  the  work  concerning  the  exhibition  of  native  plants  with 
some  reluctance,  because  it  was  not  children's  work,  for  which  the 
Committee  was  brought  into  being,  and  the  members,  who  had  for 
years  been  responsible  for  the  work  and  had  done  it,  were  teachers 
who  invariably  left  the  state  during  the  long  summer  vacations, 
and  who  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  judge  exhibits  of 
native  plants  Saturdays.  However,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  educational,  and  not  the  money  side  of  the  work  should  be 
kept  uppermost,  the  Committee  as  a  whole  became  responsible  for 
the  work,  nearly  all  of  which  had  been  done  in  an  excellent 
manner  by  the  two  members  who  have  been  appointed  recently 
and  could  judge  the  exhibits,  Messrs.  Jenks  and  Adams. 
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That  the  exhibitors  might  have  in  view  some  points  which  make 
for  an  attractive  and  instructive  display  of  native  plants,  the 
Committee  have  recommended  the  use  of  score  cards  including  the 
foDowing  points  and  their  relative  value : 

1.  (25  points)  Completeness  of  specimens  (typical  leaves  of 
asters,  cleistogamous  flowers,  radical  leaves,  and  other  character- 
istic parts). 

2.  (25  points)  Educational  value  (species  of  the  same 
genus,  varieties  of  the  same  species,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison ;  a  number  of  pyrolas,  roses,  viburnums  and  other  flowers 
blossoming  at  the  same  time). 

3.  (20  ix)ints)     Rarity  of  specimens. 

4.  (10  points)     Freshness  (not  wilted  or  dried). 

5.  (10  points)  Neatness  (no  dead  leaves,  cobwebs,  slime, 
Btraggling  branches,  etc.). 

6.  (10  points)  Color  arrangement  (avoid  blue  and  purple, 
scarlet  and  lake  reds,  etc.,  in  juxtaposition). 

More  than  three  specimens  of  a  single  species  will  disqualify 
the  bottle  in  proportion  to  the  excess.  This  restriction  seems 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  rare  wild  flowers,  which  are  be- 
■coming  rarer,  large  masses  of  which  have  been  used  to  make  a  fine 
display.    Three  typical  specimens  tell  as  much  as  a  larger  number. 

The  exhibits  of  native  plants  were  fine  all  through  the  season 
tind  attracted  the  attention  of  botanists  and  those  who  wish  to 
know  wild  flowers.  The  number  of  exhibitors  also  made  the  native 
plant  exhibitions  notable  for  their  size  and  quality.  Some  of  the 
•collections  which  did  not  receive  prizes  were  well  worthy  of  them ; 
but  only  three  prizes  were  offered  and  won,  and  all  meritorious 
-collections,  except  the  best  three,  received  nothing.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  new  distribution  of  the  money  for  premiums  will  prove 
more  serviceable.  Five  prizes  instead  of  three  will  enable  more 
•exhibitors  to  win  a  prize.  It  is  hoped  that  the  diminished  money 
value  of  the  premiums  will  not  impair  the  character  of  the  exhibi- 
tions. If  it  does,  the  inference  will  be  that  the  desire  for  money 
is  greater  than  the  desire  to  interest  and  instruct  the  many  visitors 
that  are  always  seen  studying  the  native  plants  on  exhibition. 
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PRIZES   AND   GRATUITIES   AWARDED   FOR    NATIVE 

PLANTS. 

1900. 

May  6. 

Native  Plants. — Collection  of  ^thirty  bottles  of  named  species  and 
varieties,  one  bottle  of  each : 

First,  Miss  Alice  L.  GrinneU $8  (K> 

Second,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Ea^er 6  00- 

Third,  Miss  Genevieve  Doran 4  00- 

May  12. 

GraluHy: — 
Miss  Alice  L.  GrinneU 1  00- 

May  19. 

Gratuity: — 
Misses  Eleanor  A.  and  Mollie  S.  Doran 1  00- 

May   26. 

Gratuity: — 
Miss  Alice  L.  GrinneU 2  00- 

JrsE  2. 

Gratuity : — 
Miss  Genevieve  T)oran 2  00- 

June  12  and  13,  (postponed  from  June  6  and  7). 

Native  Plants. — CoUection  of  thirty  bottles  of  named  species  and 
varieties,  one  bottle  of  each  ; 
First,  Miss  Alice  L.  GrinneU      .  8  00- 

Second,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Eager 6  00 

Third,  Misses  Eleanor  A.  and  MoUie  S.  Doran  4  00 

June  16. 

CrLTiVATED  Native  Plants. —  CoUection  of  species  and  varieties 
not  common  to  cultivation  : 

First,  Miss  Edith  Noyes 4  00 

Second,  Arthur  Clark 3  00 

JVNE    23. 
Gratuity: — 
Miss  Alice  L.  GrinneU 2  00- 

June  30. 
Gratuity : — 
Miss  Edith  Noves 1  00- 
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July  7. 

Native  Pi^ants. —  Collection  not  exceeding  forty  bottles  of  named 
species  and  varieties,  one  bottle  of  each : 

First,  Miss  Alice  L.  (irinnell 8  00 

Second,  Miss  Edith  Noyes 6  00 

Third,  Carl  Blomberg 4  00 

JrLY  14. 

Naiivk  Fkrns. —  Collection  of  named  species  and  varieties  : 

First,  Carl  Blomberg 6  00 

Second,  Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell 6  00 

Third,  Chester  C.  Kingman 4  00 

Cultivated  Nativk  Plants. — Collection  of  species  and  varieties 
not  common  to  cultivation : 

First,  Miss  Edith  Noyes 4  00 

Second,  Arthur  Clark 3  00 

July  21. 
Gratuity :  — 
Misses  Eleanor  A.  and  Mollie  S.  Doran 2  00 

July  28. 

Native  Plants. —  Collection  not  exceeding  forty  bottles  of  named 
species  and  varieties,  one  bottle  of  each : 

First,  Carl  Blomberg 8  00 

Second,  Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell 6  00 

Third,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Eager 4  00 

AUGI'ST   4. 

Gratuities: — 

Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell        ...  3  00 

Miss  Genevieve  Doran 1  00 

AUCJUST   11. 

Cultivated  Native  Plants. — Collection  of  species  and  varieties 
not  common  to  cultivation  : 
Second,  Arthur  Clark 3  00 

Gratuity :  — 
Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell 2  00 

AuciUST   18. 
Gratuity :  — 
Misses  Eleanor  A.  and  Mollie  S.  Doran 1  00 

AuUfUST  25. 
Gratuities : — 

Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell 2  00 

Misses  Eleanor  A.  and  Mollie  S.  Doran  1  00 
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Septembkr  5. 

Nativk  Plants. —  Collection  of  forty  bottles  of  named  species  and 
varieties,  one  bottle  of  each  : 

First,  Miss  Alice  L.  Grlnnell 8  00 

Second,  Carl  Blomberg 6  00 

Third,  Misses  Eleanor  A.  and  Mollie  S.  Doran  .4  00 

October  6. 
(I'ratuUy : — 
Misses  Eleanor  A.  and  Mollie  S.  Doran 2  00 

APPLETON   SILVER   MEDAL.. 

Miss   Alice  L.   Grinnell,   she  having?  taken  four  first  prizes  for  Native 
Plants. 

APPLETON   BRONZE  MEDALS. 

Carl  Blomber^,  he  having  taken  the  next  greatest  number  of  first  prizes 

for  Native  Plants. 
Miss  Edith  Noj^es,  she  having  taken  two  first  prizes  for  Cultivated  Native 

Plants. 
Estimated  cost  of  Medals 814  00 

Amount  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Committee        .  186  50 

Amount  of  IMzes,  Gratuities,  and  Medals 159  00 


Balance  unexpended 827  50 


REPORT 


OF     THE 


ComiDittee  on  Forestry  and  Roadside  ImproYemeDt, 


FOB  THB  YEAR  1900. 


By  HARVEY  N.  SHEPARD,  Chairman. 


•  The  Committee  on  Forestry  and  Roadside  Improvement  respect- 
fully report  that  during  the  year  it  has  proceeded  with  the  work 
previously  begim  relative  to  roadside  trees,  and,  largely  by  means 
of  its  circulars  of  inquiry,  has  increased  the  replies  of  information 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  cities  and  towns  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  number  stated  in  its  report  of  last  year,  to  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five.  The  collation  of  this  information  is 
under  way,  and  involves  the  mapping  of  the  results  of  inquiries 
regarding  the  distribution  of  species  and  the  consideration  thereof 
from  the  point  of  view  of  life  zones.  This  part  of  our  work  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Biological  Survey,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  considers  it  to  be  of  much  scientific  value  and  looks  for 
the  results  of  our  investigation  as  likely  to  be  of  service  in  the 
general  transcontinental  work  of  his  division. 

The  interest  in  roadside  trees,  to  which  we  referred  previously, 
continues,  and  the  Committee  has  been  brought  into  sympathetic 
touch  with  men  and  women  throughout  the  Commonwealth  who  are 
interested  in  roadside  improvement  and  are  waiting  anxiously  the 
help  which  this  Society  can  give.  The  correspondence  required 
during  the  year,  in  keeping  in  touch  with  these  people  and  others 
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in  the  same  relation  and  by  responding  to  their  inquiries  and  re- 
quests for  help  in  matters  of  information  and  advice,  has  been 
considerably  more  than  last  year,  and  has  been  of  far  reaching 
value  in  furthering  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  oiu*  road- 
side trees.  The  State  Highway  Commission  welcomes  our  help  in 
this  respect.  The  two  societies  which  today  are  doing  the  most  to 
instruct  and  oi*ganize  in  these  matters  are  the  Massachusetts 
Forestry  Association  and  our  Society,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  state  that  the  workers  in  both  societies  are  in  cordial  and 
sympathetic  relation.  The  credit  for  this  portion  of  our  work  is 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  James 
Stui^is  Pray. 

We  have  begun  upon  another  branch  of  our  work  in  an  endeavor 
to  ascertain  the  economic  value  of  wood  planting  in  the  Common- 
wealth, and  trust  to  be  able  during  the  year  to  make  a  report 
relative  thereto. 

One  of  the  duties  confided  to  the  Committee  by  the  vote  of  the 
Society  appointing  its  members,  is  the  giving  of  information  of 
the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  relative  to  forests  and  trees.     In 

« 

order  that  we  might  act  intelligently  upon  this  portion  of  our  work, 
and  also  because  such  a]compilation  may  be  of  value  generally,  we 
have  made  an  examination  of  all  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth 
relative  to  forests  and  trees,  and  have  made  a  compilation  thereof, 
which  now  is  submitted  to  the  Societv,  with  our  recommendation 
that  it  be  printed  in  the^form  of  a^pamphlet  for  general  distribution. 

For  the  Committee, 

HaKVEY    N.    SHKrAKl>, 

Ch  a  inn  (in. 


REPORT 


OF   THE 


€OMMITTEE     OF    ARRANGEMENTS, 


POa  THB  YBAB  l&OO. 


By  JOSEPH  H.  WOODFORD,  Chairman. 


As  the  last  year  of  the  Century  draws  to  a  close,  we  are  glad 
to  look  back  with  satisfaction  at  the  work  performed  by  your  Com- 
mittee in  the  limited  quarters  at  our  disposal.  The  scheduled  ex- 
hibitions have  been  generally  very  full  and  at  times  we  have  had 
-difficulty  in  finding  space  for  exhibitors  to  display  their  exhibits 
in  a  proper  manner. 

However,  we  now  see  in  the  near  future  the  completion  of  our 
new  hall  where  almost  unlimited  space  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  all 
persons  wishing  to  compete  for  the  very  liberal  prizes  offered  by 
our  Society. 

The  two  exhibitions  at  which  an  admittance  fee  was  charged 
were  only  fairly  attended  and  the  result  was  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  The  amounts  received  are  appended  at  the  end  of  this 
report. 

The  daily  press  have  been  vigilant  in  their  reports  of  our  exhi- 
bitions, and  we  are  under  obligations  to  them  for  such  copious 
reports  as  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  their  columns. 
We  are  also  under  obligations  to  the  numerous  gardeners  for  the 
unflagging  interest  they  display  at  the  shows,  and  we  try  to 
make  it  interesting  and  attractive  for  them  by  the  ex})enditure 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  fund  voted  each  year  by  our  Society 
for  extraordinary  expenses  of  your  Committee  for  their  ])eiiefit. 
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By  the  unanimous  vote  or  your  Committee,  the  opening  of  the 
new  Horticultural  Building  by  a  grand  exhibition  has  been  placed 
in  competent  hands,  and  we  may  expect  early  at  the  l>eginning  of 
the  new  Centuiy  an  exhibition  of  imusuaJ  magnificence. 

Receipts  at  the  Spring  Show      .         .         .  .  .       8272  50 

Receipts  at  the  Chrysanthemum  Show         .  .         .         719  75 

Total .       8992  25 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

J.    H.    Woodford, 

William   Wallace    Lcnt, 

J.    Woodward   Manning,     f     Committee 

E.    W.    Wood,  \  of 

Warren    Howard   lli£x:^ii^\  Arrangements, 

Patrick   Norton, 

Robert  Farquhar, 


REPORT  OF  DELEGATE 

TO    THE 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

FOB  THB  YBAB  lOOO. 


As  a  new  member  of  the  Board,  your  delegate  was  assigned  to 
the  Committee  on  Experiments  and  Station  work,  and  has  twice 
visited  the  Station  at  Amherst,  in  June,  and  in  September  (when 
the  crops  were  more  fully  developed) ,  and  examined  the  work  6f 
the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Departments  under  Professors 
Brooks  and  Maynard. 

The  experiments  of  Prof.  Brooks  with  various  fertilizers  in 
combination  on  com,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  are  very 
interesting  and  suggestive,  and  a  very  important  study  for  culti- 
vators, so  many  difficulties  existing  in  the  path  of  him  who  works 
against  the  obstacles  which  Nature  interposes,  may  be  quite 
smoothed  away  by  understanding  these  chemical  principles.  Your 
delegate  saw  also  the  application  of  various  manures  for  grass  land^ 
and  the  marked  results  from  it ;  and  the  very  successful  work  in 
the  crop  of  clover  (sown  in  midsummer)  growing  between  the  rowa 
of  ensilage  com. 

Prof.  Maynard,  in  the  fruit  departnaent,  furnished  an  object 
lesson  for  cultivators  to  judge  by  comparison  what  are  the  varieties 
best  suited  for  their  various  purposes,  as  well  as  the  best  prevent- 
ives of  insect  pests.  Prof.  Maynard  has  shown  marked  skill  in 
the  condition  and  variety  of  his  greenhouse  plants,  also  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  grounds,  and  the  fine  collection  of  hardy  and 
half-hardy  plants  for  his  borders. 

Wm.   H.    Spooner, 

Delegate. 
December  1st,   1900. 

10 


REPORT 


TO    THE 


STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTCRE, 


FOB  THB  YBAR  l&OO. 


Hon.  J.  W.  Stock  WELL,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Agrknltnre^ 

,  Dear  Sir  : — 

As  Inspector  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  I  make 
the  following  report : 

The  Spring  Exhibition  of  the  Society  opened  March  20,  1900, 
with  a  splendid  display  of  plants  and  flowers.  Spring  bulb  plants, 
And  a  fine  collection  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  A  collection  of 
^curious  old  Japanese  plants,  some  one  hundred  years  old,  was 
;shown.  The  Rhododendron  Exhibition  opened  June  12th  with 
many  specimens  of  very  excellent  variety.  In  addition  there  were 
many  ^)otted  and  cut  flowers.  This  exhibition  was  originally 
intended  for  June  6th,  but  the  season  being  very  unfavorable  for 
the  growth  of  these  plants,  it  was  postponed,  and  the  visitors  saw 
that  nothing  had  been  lost  by  waiting.  June  2 2d  the  Rose  and 
Strawberry  Exhibition  was  opened,  and  there  was  in  addition  a 
very  handsome  display  of  grapes  and  peaches ;  also  a  large  collec- 
tion of  vegetables.  The  roses  were  esi^ecially  beautifid.  Sep- 
tember 5th  and  6th  the  Annual  Plant  and  Flower  Show  was  held. 
Magnificent  s|3ecimeus  of  both  were  shown ;  also  foreign  grapes. 
September  27th  and  28th  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show  was  held, 
the  halls  being  filled  with  masses  of  familiar  and  new  varieties. 
The  number  of  varieties  and  novelties  was  greater  than  at  any 
ishow  the  Society  has  held.  November  6-9  the  Chrysanthemum 
Show  was  held.  There  was  an  excellent  collection  of  these  flowers, 
many  new  kinds  showing  the  skill  of  the  gardener. 
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Prize  exhibitions  of  plants  and  flowers  were  held  on  Saturday, 
January  6th  and  Saturday,  February  3d,  from  12  M.  to  2  P.M.  A 
prize  exhibition  of  vegetables  was  held  on  Saturday,  April  7th ; 
one  of  plants,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  on  Saturday,  May  5th ; 
one  of  pelargoniums,  hardy  primulas,  and  herbaceous  plants,  on 
Saturday,  May  19th  ;  a  special  Paeony  Exhibition,  on  Saturday, 
June  16th;  a  s|)ecial  exhibition  of  aquatic  plants,  etc.,  on  Sat- 
urday, August  18th;  an  exhibition  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  veg- 
etables, on  Saturday,  September  15th;  and  one  of  winter  fruits 
and  v^etables  on  Saturday,  November  17th.  All  of  these  were 
open  from  12M.to3P.M.  A  special  exhibition  of  orchids  was 
held  on  Saturday,  December  8th,  from  12  M.  to  2  P.M.  Prize 
exhibitions  were  held  every  Saturday  from  June  30th  to  August 
18th,  inclusive. 

The  Society  appropriated  $8,150  for  prizes  for  the  year  1900. 

April  1,  1901,  the  Society  hopes  to  be  in  its  new  building, 
corner  of  Massachusetts  and  Huntington  Avenues,  where  every- 
thing will  be  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  exhibitors. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

N.    I.    BOWDITCH, 

Irkspector, 


REPORT 


OP   THE 


ComiDittee  on  Lectures  and  Publication, 


FOB  THB  YBAR  1900. 


i  The  Committee  on  Lectures  and  Publication  submit  the  follow- 
ing report : 

In  the  winter  of  1900  we  had  the  following  Lectures  delivered 
in  our  Hall : — 

January  13.  The'Rusts  of  Horticultural  Plants.  By  Professor 
Byron  D.  Halsted,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  This  Lecture  was 
delivered  on  the  John  Lewis  Russell  Foundation. 

January  20.  Half  a  Century's  Experience  in  Ornamental  Tree 
Planting.     By  O.  B.  Hadwen,  Worcester. 

January  27.  The  Procession  of  Powers.  By  Miss  Mira  Lloyd 
Dock,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

February  10.  Gardens,  Fields,  and  Wilds  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.     By  John  K.  M.  L.  Farquhar,  Boston. 

February  17.  The  Future  Outlook  for  the  Fruit  Grower.  By 
S.  D.  Willard,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

February  24.  Stereopticon  Lecture  on  Massachusetts  Forestry. 
By  Mrs.  Maiy  Lathrop  Tucker,  Newton.  This  Lecture  was  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Forestry  Association. 

March  10.  Carnations  and  their  Development.  By  C.  W. 
Ward,  Queens,  N.  Y. 

March  17.  Japanese  Plums.  By  George  S.  Butler,  Cromwell, 
Conn. 

March  24.  Apple  Culture  for  Profit.  By  J.  H.  Hale,  South 
Glastonbury,  Conn. 
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March  31.  Fungus  Diseases  Common  to  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes, 
and  Lettuce  Under  Glass.  By  Professor  George  E.  Stone,  Am- 
herst. 

We  have  also  had  the  following  printed  :  Schedule  of  Prizes  for 
1900,  Part  II  of  Transactions  of  1899,    and  minor  publications. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Aaron  Low, 

James  II.  Bow  ditch,  y  Committee. 

E.  W.  Wood, 


REPORT 


OF    THE 


COMMITTEE  ON  THIE  LIBRARY, 

FOB  THB  YEAR  1900. 


The  year  has  been  a  prosjjerous  one,  as  far  as  the  library  is 
concerned  and  the  accessions  to  its  stores  have  been  as  niimeroas 
and  as  valuable  as  those  of  the  average  of  preceding  years.  The 
proverb  that  when  one  door  shuts  another  door  opens,  has  been 
well  exemplified  during  the  last  two  years.  When  the  Stickney 
Fund  lapsed,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  the  Library  would 
come  to  a  stand-still  as  far  as  the  purchase  of  books  was  con- 
cerned, but  the  following  year  the  Society  allowed  the  Committee 
$1000,  all  we  asked  for,  and  this  year,  though  the  amount  granted 
was  necessarily  curtailed,  we  have  received  $85.00  from  the  sale 
of  duplicate  books,  and  $91.00  of  interest  from  the  Farlow  be- 
quest. Moreover,  this  bequest  of  $2,500  which  the  Society  has 
voted  to  apply  to  the  needs  of  the  Lil)rary,  and  the  direct  bequest 
of  $5000  from  the  late  J.  I).  W.  French  will  go  far  toward  replac- 
ing the  Stickney  Fund.  Three  collections  of  books  have  been 
received  during  the  year ;  one  from  the  late  Waldo  O.  Ross,  a 
former  Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee, —  largely  devoted  to 
succulent  plants,  in  which  Mr.  Ross  was  much  interested ;  one 
from  Mr.  French,  in  addition  to  the  bequest  of  money  just  men- 
tioned, and  the  third  from  Charles  E.  Richardson,  being  a 
part  of  the  library  of  the  late  John  Owen. 

For  obvious  reasons  we  say  nothing  about  lack  of  room ;  that 
ai)peal  so  frequently  made  in  the  i)ast  may  now  be  omitted  for 
many  years ;  when  we  next  report  we  shall  be  in  new  quarters 
with  nothing  to  com[)lain  of  on  that  score. 

For  the  Committee, 

W.  E.  Endicott, 

Chairman. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


SECRETARY  AND  LIBRARIAN. 


The  work  in  this  department  has,  as  usual,  not  varied  widely 
from  that  of  most  years.  In  one  respect  I  wish  that  it  had.  In 
my  last  report  I  remarked  that  ''  a  chairman  of  a  committee  or  a 
lecturer  has  it  just  as  much  in  his  power  as  ever  to  delay  publica- 
tion of  the  Transactions  by  negligence  in  making  his  report  or  in 
returning  his  paper  with  revisions."  These  words  were  too  true 
and  publication  has  again  been  delayed  from  these  causes. 
Other  unavoidable  circumstances,  among  them  an  illness  of  twa 
weeks,  largely  caused  by  close  application  and  confinement,  in  a 
discouraging  struggle  to  cope  with  work  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
force  employed  here,  have  conspired  to  delay  publication  beyond 
what  was  desired  and  hoped  for.  The  Schedule  of  Prizes,  however^ 
formed  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  it  should  be  ready  by  the  first 
of  January,  and  as  much  earlier  as  possible.  The  second  part  of 
the  Transactions  for  IH{)\)  was  published  in  June,  and  the  first 
part  for  1000  is  now  nearly  through  the  press.  The  Society  may 
be  assured  that  no  efforts  on  my  part  or  on  the  part  of  those  who 
assist  in  the  work  in  this  room  will  be  wanting  to  have  all  publi- 
cations appear  as  early  as  j)ossible,  but  we  cannot  imdertake  the 
impossible.  I  may  add  that  one  other  society  in  this  state  has 
experienced  the  same  trouble  in  the  prompt  issue  of  its  publica- 
tions, from  the  same  causes  that  I  have  mentioned  above. 

In  my  last  report  I  mentioned  that  on  account  of  the  crowded 
state  of  the  bookcases  it  was  deemed  better  to  employ  a  larger 
part  than  before  of  the  Society's  appropriation  in  the  binding  of 
books  and  less  in  the  purchase  of  books,  and  that  this  i)urpose  had 
been  carried  out.  It  has  been  continued  in  the  year  since  my  last 
report,  with  the  result  that  the  number  of  books  bound  has  been 
greater  than  in  any  previous  year. 
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In  1896,  at  the  suggestion  of  President  Apple  ton,  a  special 
efiFort  was  made  to  i>rocure  such  publications  of  the  Ignited  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  we  did  not  already  possess.  This 
effort  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time,  with  the  result  that 
our  set  of  these  publications  is  veiy  nearly  complete.  Its  value 
will  be  greatly  increased  by  a  Card  Catalogue  of  these  publications 
which  was  begun  by  the  Department  during  the  present  year,  and 
is  supplied  gratuitously  to  all  libraries  deemed  worthy  to  receive  it. 
This  result  will,  however,  not  be  obtained  without  adding  to  the 
labor  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  care  for  the  library,  who  already 
had  in  their  charge  three  card  catalogues,  the  smallest  of  which 
contains  20,000  cards. 

The  present  year  has  been  remarkable  beyond  any  preceding 
one  in  the  reception  of  three  donations  of  books  from  deceased 
members,  we  having  had  the  privilege  of  selecting  such  books  as 
we  desired  from  the  libraries  of  Waldo  O.  Ross,  a  former  Chair- 
man, and  J.  D.  W.  French,  a  member,  of  the  Library  Committee. 
Our  Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Richardson,  has  also  afforded  us  the 
same  privilege  with  regard  to  the  library  of  his  uncle,  the  late 
John  Owen.  Mr.  Ross  having  been  especially  interested  in  Suc- 
culent Plants,  a  large  proportion  of  the  books  received  from  his 
library  are  on  that  subject,  and  in  like  manner  those  from  Mr. 
French  relate  largely  to  Forestry,  which  was  a  favorite  subject 
with  him.  Among  these  gifts  are  many  valuable  books  which  fill 
gaps  in  the  Library  that  we  have  long  desired  to  efface. 

A  gift  of  another  class  is  ^^One  Thousand  American  Fungi,*'  by 
Charles  Mcllvaine  and  Robert  K.  Macadam,  with  colored  plates 
and  many  other  illustrations.  A  gratifying  circumstance  in  con- 
nection with  the  acquisition  of  this  book,  on  a  subject  in  which  so 
much  interest  is  now  felt,  is  that  it  was  presented  by  Mr.  Macadam 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  help  derived  from  this  library  in  its 
preparation.  Another  book  on  this  subject  is  "  Mushrooms,  Ed- 
ible, Poisonous,  etc.,"  by  George  Francis  Atkinson,  Pi'ofessor  of 
Botany,  in  Cornell  University.  This  book,  which  was  acquiredby 
purchase,  is  illustrated  with  many  excellent  photographs  and  eoh 
ored  plates. 

Other  notable  acquisitions  are  the  eighth  and  best  edition  of 
*' Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionary;'*  also  the  first  folio  edition ; 
*'Munting's  Phytographia  Curiosa,"  folio,  1727;  and  a  reprint  of 
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* 'Walter  of  Henley's  Husbandry,"  a  work  dating  back  to  the 
thirteenth  century.  Lamarck's  "Tableau  Encyclop^dique"  has 
been  completed,  an  object  at  which  we  have  been  aiming  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  new  editions  of  Veitch's  ''Manual  of  the  Coni- 
ferae,"  and  Barron's  "  Vines  and  Vine  Culture,"  have  been  pre- 
sented by  the  authors.  Two  volumes  of  Professor  Bailej^'s  Cy- 
clopedia of  American  Horticulture  have  been  published  during*  the 
year,  and  of  this  comprehensive  work  we  have  bought  two  copies, 
in  order  to  have  one  for  circulation  as  well  as  reference.  The 
same  course  has  been  pursued  with  regard  to  Nicholson's  "Dic- 
tionary of  Gardening,"  of  which  a  supplementary  volume  has 
been  published,  to  be  followed  by  a  second ;  and  also  with  regard 
to  some  other  works  that  are  desired  both  for  reference  here  and 
for  home  study.  "The  Century  Book  of  Gardening"  is  an  elegant 
work,  which  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  close  of  one 
century  and  the  beginning  of  another.  "The  Book  of  Gardening,  a 
Hand-book  of  Horticulture,"  edited  byW.  D.Di-ury,  is  a  solid  and 
comprehensive  manual.  Both  these  works  are  very  fully  illustrated. 
Mawson's  "Art  and  Craft  of  Gardening,"  is  one  of  the  latest 
works  specially  devoted  to  landscape  gardening.  Eight  more  vol- 
umes of  King's  Photographs  have  been  received  during  the  year, 
•containing  views  in  parks  in  Rochester,  Albany,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  New  York,  Providence,  Springfield,  Washington,  Buf- 
falo, Detroit,  Boston,  and  other  cities,  and  also  in  Biltmore. 
"Nature's  Garden,  an  aid  to  Knowledge  of  our  Wild  Flowers  and 
their  Insect  Visitors,"  by  Neltje  Blanchan,  with  many  colored 
plates,  and  other  illustrations,  is  a  more  extensive  attempt  than 
those  previously  made  to  assist  in  the  study  of  flowers  by  classify- 
ing them  according  to  color. 

"Our  Native  Ferns,  a  History  of  the  British  Species  and  their 
Varieties,"  by  E.  J.  Lowe,  in  two  volumes,  with  seventy-nine 
-colored  plates,  and  nine  hundred  and  seventy-six  wood  cuts,  is  be- 
lieved to  make  our  collection  of  the  books  of  this  enthusiast  in 
fern  study  and  culture  complete.  Harshberger's  "Botanists  of 
Philadelphia  and  their  Work,"  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  Botany  in  America.  Many  more  might 
be  mentioned,  but  we  must  cease  with  the  "  Flore  d'Owara  et  de 
Benin  en  Afrique,"  a  folio  volume  by  M.  Palisot-Beauvois,  with 
■one  hundred  and  twenty  colored  plates  of  the  plants  of  that  region. 
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Before  the  close  of  another  year  we  trust  that  the  Library  wiir 
be  in  a  room  where  there  is  space  enough  to  permit  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  books  so  that  one  volume  shall  never  be  hidden  by 
another. 

ROBERT   MANNING, 

Secretary  and  Librarian. 
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Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  *  in  account  current  vaith  Charles 

E.  Richardson,  December  Slst,  1900. 

Dr. 

To  amount  paid  on  account  of  Library  in  1900 

**  Interest    on     Funds    for    Prizes,    credited 
opposite 

Mortgage  

Interest  on  Mortgage     .... 
on  account  of  Building  on  Massachusetts  Ave. 
loaned  on  call  with  collateral  security   . 

'*      Wm.  A.  Hayes  and  A.  P.  Loring,  Trustees 
paid  for  Chicago  &  West  Michigan  R.  R.  Bonds 
Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  R.R. 

Bonds 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  III.  Div., 

R.  R.  Bonds         .... 
Legal   Services   in   settlement  of   F.   B. 
Hayes's  Estate     .... 
"   Taxes  on  Real  Estate  in  South  Boston 
on  Prizes  awarded  in  1899  paid  in  1900,  viz. 
for  Plants  ^2,072  10 

-  Flowers  2,061  27 

**  Fruits     .  1,596  00 

**  Vegetables     .         .         1,185  80 
''  Gardens    and    (xreen- 

houses  .  365  00 

'»  Native  Plants  .  167  86 

"  School     Gardens    and 

Children's  Herbariums  112  50 
**  H.  H.  HunneweU  Tri- 
ennial Prize  .  160  00 
H.  H.  HunneweU, Prizes 

for  Rhododendrons       105  00 
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1,792 

99 

226,000  00 

4,026 

00 

87,696  8a 

130,000  00 

3,488 

76 

9,987 

50 

27,523 

76 

51,626  00 

3,586 

36 

189 

63 

$7,825  52 


cimotitU  caiTied  Jbrir<ird 


$553,441  33 
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Amount  hrougfU  forward  . 
To  amount  paid  for  Heating 

Ligliting 
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Printing 


$553,441  33 


and 


'*   Water  Rates 
*'  Labor  . 
Stationery, 

Postage 
Taxes   . 
Incidentals   . 
Repairs 

Committee  of  Arrangements 
**        <5n  Scliool  Gardens 
and  Children's  Herbariums 
Committee  on  Lectures  and 

Publication 
Committee  on  Forestry  and 
Roadside       Improvement 
'  *   Salaries  of  Treasurer,  Secre- 
tary and  Assistants  . 
**   Salaries  of  Committees 
Rent  of  Building  on  Tremont 
Street         .... 
**   Legal  Services     . 


$638  41 
691  72 
211  28 

2,247  87 

1,361  89 

2,998  00 

1,402  58 

136  97 

289  50 

37  92 

245  00 

9  25 
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Balance  of  Cash  December  81st,  1900 


Cr. 


By  Balance  of  account  rendered  December  30,  1899 
Received  from    Sale    of  Estate  on 

Tremont  Street.  .  $600,000  00 

Less  Commission  and  Advertising        6,132  05 

$593,867  95 

22  00 


4,300  00 
1,160  00 

11,733  33 
85  00 

27  548  72 

•       • 

$580,990  05 
74,864  73 

$655,854  78 

•       • 

$23,920  27 

Received  from  Loan  of  Tables 

Building  in  1900,  viz. : 
Rent  of  Halls 
"     *♦  Stores    . 
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1,840  00 
13,520  00 


Admissions  and  Assessments 
''     Annual  Exhibitions,  Gross    992  25 
Less  Expenses  442  62 


15,360  00 
1,554  00 


549  63 


Amounts  carried  fonoard 


.     $611,353  58       $23,920  27 
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AmottnU  brotight  forward 
Received  from  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery    . 

State  Bounty 

Sales  of  Transactions    . 
Interest  on  Bonds  7,490  77 

''  Bank  Balances  3,004  89 
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Insurance        

Bequest  of  John  8.  Farlow 

**        *'  Francis  Brown  Hayes  . 
Interest  credited  the  following  Funds 

charged  opposite : 
Samuel    Appleton    Fund 
John  A.  Lowell  '• 

Theodore  Lyman 
Josiah  Bradlee 
Benjamin  v.  French 
W.  J.  Walker 
Levi  Whitcomb 
Benjamin  B.  Davis 
Marshall  P.  Wilder 
John  Lewis  Russell 
H.  H.  Hunnewell 
Francis  Brown  Hayes 
Henry  A.  Gane 
John  S.  Farlow 


$611,358  58 

8,410  69 

600  00 

6  50 


10,495  16 

67  83 

2,541  09 

1,666  67 


$28,920  27 
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950  00 
50  00 

550  00 
50  00 
25  00 

117  72 
25  00 
25  00 
50  00 
60  00 

200  00 

600  00 
50  00 
50  27 


1,792  99 


(Signed) 

Approved : 

Walter  Hunnkwell, 
c.  s.  s argent, 
O.  B.  Had  WEN, 


681,984  51 
$655,854  78 

CHARLES  E.  RICHARDSON, 

Treasurer. 


Finance 
Committee. 


28  State  Street,  BoBton,  March  7,  1901. 

Messrs.  Walter  Hunnewell, 
Charles  S.  Sargent, 
O.  B.  Hadwen, 

Finance  Committee  of  the 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Gentlemen : — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  made  a 
thorough  audit  of  the  books  and  general  accounting  affairs  of  the 
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Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  for  the  year  which  ended  with 
December  Slst,  1900,  and  herewith  submit  to  you  my  report  of 
the  same. 

Repo)i. 

I  added  the  ledger,  journal  and  cash  book  and  the  small  books 
tributary  to  the  cash  book,  and  saw  that  all  balances  were  correctly 
carried  forward,  and  examined  and  checked  the  vouchers  repre- 
senting the  disbursements  during  the  year  and  found  them  adequate. 
I  also  traced  all  postings  from  journal  and  cash  book  into  the 
ledger  and  proved  the  correctness  of  the  balance  sheet  taken  from 
the  ledger  as  of  the  31st  day  of  December,  1900,  which  is  a  true 
statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society  upon  said  date, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief.  I  found  the  amount  of 
•cash  required  by  the  cash  book  upon  the  first  day  of  January,  1901 
to  have  been  on  hand,  and  I  examined  the  securities  of  the  Society 
in  the  custody  of  the  Treasurer  and  found  that  they  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  the  record.  In  short,  I  satisfied 
myself  that  the  work  in  connection  with  the  accounting  matters  of 
the  Society  was  being  honestly  and  faithfully  performed. 

Yours  Very  Respectfully, 

Andrew  Stewart, 
•  Examiner  of  Accounts. 
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ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES   OF   THE  MASSACHUSETTS 

HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

December   31,  1900. 

ASSETS. 

Beal  Estate $318,084  08 

<<         <*      in  South  Boston        ....  S58  62 

Furniture  and  Exhibition  Ware  ....  7,707  50 

Library 39,812  47 

Stereotype  Plates  and  Copies  of  History     .  246  50 

"Sinking  Fund 23,872  50 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.  Bonds  1,000  00 
Kansas  City,  Clinton  &  Springfield  ''  '«  1,980  00 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  *'  ''  10,415  25 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6  '*  ''  44,693  25 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  Nebraska  Exten- 
sion, R.  R.  Bonds 50,012  50 

Chicago  &  West  Michigan  R.  R.  Bonds     .  9,987  50 

Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  R.  R.  Bonds  27,523  75 
Chicago,   Burlington    &  Quincy,   111.   Division, 

R.  R.  Bonds 51,625  00 

City  of  Newton  Bonds 24,228  75 

Loan  with  Collateral  Security      ....  130,000  00 

.  *»    to  W.  A.  Hayes  and  A.  P.  Loring,  Trustees  3,488  76 

Bills  Receivable 6,630  79  ' 

Cash 74,864  73 


$826,531  95 


LIABILITIES. 

Prize  Funds  invested  in  Building : 
Samuel    Appleton    Fund,     $1,000  00 


Theodore  Lyman 
Josiah  Bradlee 
Benjamin  V.  French 
H.  H.  Hunnewell 
W.  J.  Walker 
Levi  Whitcomb 
Benjamin  B.  Davis 
John  Lewis  Russell 
Francis  Brown  Hayes 
Henry  A.  Gane 


11,000  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

3,000  00 

2,354  43 

500  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

10,000  00 

1,000  00 
$31,854  43 


Amount  carried  fonrai'd  $31,854  43 
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Amount  brought  foncard  $31,854  43 

Prize  Funds  Invested  in  Bonds : 
Marshall  P.  Wilder  Fund         1,000  00 
John  A.  Lowell  **  1,000  00 

H.  H.  Hunnewell  "  1,000  00 

3,000  00 

34,854  43 

Prizes  for  1900  payable  in  1901         ....    8,275  00 

$43,129  43 

Surplus 783,402  52 

$826,531  95 

»  C.  E.  RICHARDSON, 

Treasurer. 

Membership  Account  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 

Society,  December  Slst,  1900. 

Life  Membership  per  last  report 659 

Added  in  1900 35 

Commuted  from  Annual 2 

Reinstated 1 

697 

Deceased 15 

682 

Annual  Membership  per  last  report        ....        199 

Added  in  1900 11 

210 

Commuted  to  Life .  2 

Resided 1 

Deceased  4 

Dropped  for  non-payment  of  Assessment  for  two 

years 4 

11 

199 

Present  Membership 881 

INCOME  FROM  MEMBERSHIP. 

35  new  Life  Members  @  $30 $1,050  00 

2  Commuted  to  Life  at  @  $20 40  00 

11  new  Annual  Members  @  $10                               ...  110  00 

Annual  Assessments 354  00 

$1,554  00 

C.  E.  RICHARDSON, 

Treasurer. 
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The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Socikty 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Cemetery  op  Mount  Auburn.      Dr. 

To  cost  of  flllinji:  up  and  improving  land  at  Mount  Auburn  for  the  year 
ending  Dec.  31st,  1900,  tlie  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  being 
charged  with  their  proportion  of  same. 


limr  Fern  Path. 

11.1  days,  man  and  horse 

•                 ■                 •                 • 

$Al  62 

25  days,  man 

«                 •                 •                 • 

56  25 

897  87 


Betioeen  Cherry  and  Birch  Avenues. 
16.5  days,  man  and  horse 


61  87 


12.4  days,  man  and  horse 


One-fourth  of  ^206. 24 


Glen  Avenue. 


46  50 


$206  24 
$51  56 

JAMf:S   C.  SCORGIE, 

Sujyt.  of  the  Cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn. 


Mount  Auburn,  December  31,  1900. 

I  certify  the  foregoing  to  bfe  a  true  copy  of  improvements  for  the  year 
1900,  rendered  by  the  Superintendent. 

JOHN   L.  DILL, 

Treastn'er. 


^^assathtisetts  "ij^ortictiHitrat  mmtiy^. 


OFFICEBS  AND  STANDINQ  COMMITTEES 

FOB  1901. 


President. 
O.  B.  HAD  WEN,  OF  Wobouteb. 


Vice-PresldentB. 

WALTER  HUNNEWELL,  CHARLES  F.  CURTIS. 

opWblleslet.  of  Jam  aioa  Pi^ix. 

BENJAMIN  V.  WARE,  BENJAMIN  M.  WATSON, 

OF  Clifton.  of  Jamaica  Plain. 


Treasurer  and  Superintendent  of  the  Buildinff . 
CHARLES  B.  RICHARDSON,  OF  Bbooklink. 

Secretary  and  Librarian. 
ROBERT    MANNING,  OF  Salem.* 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physioloary. 
BENJAMIN  M.  WATSON,  OF  Jamaica  Plain. 

Professor  of  Entomolog-y. 
SAMUKL  H.  SCUDDER,  OF  Cambridge. 

Delefirate  to  the  State  Board  of  Afirrlculture. 
WILLIAM  H.  srOONER,  of  Jamaica  Plain. 


*  Communications  to  tlie  Secretary,  on  the  business  of  the  Society,  should  be  addressed 
to  him  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


Bzeoutlve. 

The  Prbsidbnt,  O.  B.  HAD  WEN,  Chairman. 

Thb  Chairman  of  thb  Finance:  Committer,  WALTER  HUNNEWELL,  Ex  ojgHeio. 

WILLIAM  C.  STRONG.  FRA.NCIS    H.  APPLBTON. 

WILLIAM  H.  SPOONER.  BENJAMIN  C.  CLARK. 

NATHANIEL  T.  KIDDER.  CHARLES  W.  PARKER. 

CHARLES  F.  CURTIS. 


Finance. 

WALTER  HUNNEWELL,  OF  Bohton,  Chairman. 
O.  B.  HADWEN.  CHARLES  8.  SARGENT. 

Lectures  and  Publication. 

AARON  LOW,  OF  HiNOHAM,  Chairman. 
JAMES  H.  BOWDITCH.  E.  W.  WOOD. 

Library. 

WILLIAM  E.  BNDICOTT,OF  Canton,  Chairman. 
GEORGE  W.  HUMPHREY.  GEORGE  B.  DAYBNPORT. 

WALTER  S.  PARKER.  CHARLES  W.  SWAN. 

Plants. 

*  [Chairmanship  Vacant.] 

JAMES  WHEELER.  ARTHUR  H.  FEWKES. 

WILLIAM  J.  MARTIN.  ROBERT  CAMERON. 

Flowers. 

J.  WOODWARD  MANNING.  OF  Reading,  Chairman. 

MICHAEL  H.  NORTON.  FREDERICK  S.  DAVIS. 

KENNETH  FINLAYSON.  JAMBS  COMLEY. 

Fruits. 

B.  W.  WOOD,  OF  Wbst  Nswton,  Chairman. 

CHARLES  F.  CURTIS.  WARREN  FENNO.  SUMNER  COOLIDGB. 

O.  B.  HADWEN.  J.  WILLARD  HILL.  GEORGE  F.  PIERCE. 


Vegetables. 

WARRBN  H.  HBUSTIS,  OF  Bklmont,  Chairman. 

CEPHAS  H.  BRAGKETT.  WALTER  RUSSELL.  GEORGE  D.  MOORE. 

YARNUM  FROST.  AARON  LOW.  JOSHUA  C.  STONE. 
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Forestry  and  Roadside  Improvement. 

HARVEY  N.  SHEPARD,  Chairman. 

NATHANIEL  S.  SHALBR.  HENRY  S.  HUNNEWELL. 

J.  WOODWARD  MANNING.  JAME3  STDRGIS  PRAY,  SbORETABT. 

Gardens. 

PATRICK  NORTON,  OF  Dorchester,  Chairman. 

CHAIRMEN  OF  THE  COMMITTEES  ON  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  VEGE- 
TABLES, AND  ARRANGEMENTS,  Ex-ojffleUt. 
HENRY  W.  WILSON.  JACKSON  T.  DAWSON. 

For  Bstablishlnsr  Prizes. 
WILLIAM  J.  STEWART,  OF  Wixchbstbb,  Chairman. 

CHAIRMEN  OF  THE  COMMITTEES  ON  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  VEGE- 
TABLES, AND  GARDENS.  Ex-officiis. 
WILLIAM  J.  MARTIN. 

Committees  of  Arranerements. 

JOSEPH  H.  WOODFORD,  OF  BOSTON »  Chairman. 

CHAIRMEN  OF  THE  COMMITTEES  ON  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  VEGB. 

TABLES,  AND  GARDENS,  Ex-offieiU. 
ROBERT  FARQUHAR. 
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Afembers  of  the  Society  and  all  other  persons  who  may  knovTjof  deaths y 
changes  in  residence,  or  other  circumstances  showing  that  the  following  list 
is  incorrect  in  any  particular,  will  confer  a  favor  by  promptly  communi- 
cating to  the  Secretary  any  needed  corrections. 

Information^  or  any  clew  to  it,  is  especially  desired  in  regard  to  members 
whose  names  are  marked  thus.f 


Adams,  Mrs.  Charles  Francis,  South 
Lincoln. 

Adams,  Henry  Saxton,  Dorchester. 

Adams,  Luther,  Newton. 

Alger,  Rev.  K.  F.,  Becket. 

Allen,  Hon.  Charles  H.,  Lowell. 

Allen,  Thomas,  Boston. 

Ames,  F.  Lothrop,  North  Easton. 

Ames,  Mrs.  F.  L.,  North  Easton. 

Ames,  George,  Boston. 

Ames,  John  S.,  North  Easton. 

Ames,  Miss  Mary  S.,  North  Easton. 

Ames,  Oakes,  North  Easton. 

Ames,  Oliver,  North  Easton. 

Ames.  Mrs.  Oliver,  Sr.,  North 
Easton. 

Ames,  Preston  Adams,  Boston. 

Ames,  Miss  Susan  E.,  North  Easton. 

Amory,  C.  W.,  Boston. 

Amory,  Frederick,  Boston. 

Anderson,  Larz,  Brookline. 

Andrews,  Charles  L.,  Milton. 

Andrews,  Frank  W.,  Washington, 
I).  C. 

Andros,  Milton,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Appleton,  Francis  H.,  Boston. 

Appleton,  William  S.,  Boston. 

Arnold,  Mrs.  George  Francis,  Brook- 
line. 

Ash,  John,  Pomfret  Centre,  Conn. 


Asmus,   Ernst  G.,   West    Hoboken, 

N.J. 
Atkins,  Edwin  F.,  Belmont. 
Ayer,  JameS  B.,  Boston. 

Bailey,  Jason  S.,  West  Rozbury. 
Ball,  George  H.,  Boston. 
Bancroft,  John  C,  Boston. 
Banfleld,  Francis  L.,  M.D.,  Worces- 
ter. 
Barber,  J.  Wesley,  Nowton. 
Barnard,  James  M.,  Boston. 
Barnard,  Robert  M.,  Everett. 
Barnes,  Walter  S.,  Somerville. 
t  Barney,  Levi  C,  Boston. 
Barry,  John  Marshall,  Boston. 
Barry,  William  C,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Bartlett,  Edmund,  Newburyport. 
Bartlett,  Francis,  Beverly. 
Baylies,  Walter  C,  Taunton. 
Beal,  Leander,  Swampsoott. 
Becker,  Frederick  C,  Cambridge. 
Beckford,  Daniel  R.,  Jr.,  Dedham. 
Beebe,  E.  Pierson,  Boston. 
Beebe,  Franklin  H.,  Boston. 
Beebe,  J.  Arthur,  Boston. 
Bigelow,  Albert  S.,  Cohasiet. 
Bigelow,  Joseph  S.,  Cohasset. 
Bigelow,  Dr.  William  Sturgis,  Boston. 
Black,  George  N.,  Manchester. 
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Blake,  Miss  Anne,  Brookline. 
Blake,  Mra   Arthur  W  ,  Brookline. 
Blake,  Edward  ])•:  Boston. 
Blake.  Francis,  Weston. 
Blake,  Frederick  A.,  Rochdale. 
Blakemore,  John  K.,  Koslindale.    * 
Blanchard  John  W.,  West  Newton. 
Blinn,  Richard  I).,  Chicago,  III. 
Bliss,  William,  Boston. 
Boardman,  Samuel  M.,  Il^'de  Park. 
Boardman.  T.  Dennie,  Manchester. 
Bocher,  Prof.  Ferdinand,  Cambridge. 
Bockus,  Charles  E.,  Dorchester. 
Bosler,  Frank  C,  Carlisle,  Penn. 
Bowditch,  Charles  P.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Bowditch,  Ernest  W.,  Milton. 
Bowditch,  James  H.,  Brookline. 
Bowditch,  Nathaniel  I.,  Framingham. 
Bowditch,  William  E.,  Roxbury. 
Bowker,  William  11.,  Boston. 
Brackett,  Cephas  H.,  Newton. 
Breck,  Joseph  Francis,  Allston. 
Bremer,  Mrs.  John  L.,  Manchester. 
Bresee,  Albert,  Hubbardton,  Vt. 
Brewer.  Francis  W.,  Hingham. 
Briggs,  William  S.,  Lincoln. 
Brigham,     William      T.,     Honolulu. 

Hawaii. 
Brooks,  Henry,  Lincoln. 
Brooks,  J.  Henry,  Milton. 
Brooks,  Lawrence,  Groton. 
Brooks,  Peter  C  ,  Boston. 
Brooks,  Shepliord,  Boston. 
Brown,  Edward  J.,  Weston. 
Brown,  George  Barnard,  Brookline. 
Brown,  John  M.,  Belmont. 
Brown,  Jolm  T.,  Newbury  port. 
Brown,  Samuel  N.,  Bost  »n. 
Burlen,  William  H.,  Boston. 
Burnett,  Harry,  Southborough. 
Burnham,  John  A.,  Manchester. 
Burnham,  Laniont  G.,  Es.sez. 
Burr,  Matthew  H.,  Hingham. 
Buswell,  Frank   E.,  Brooklyn,  N    Y. 
Butler,  Aaron,  Wakefield. 
Butler,  Edward  K.,  Jamaica  Plain. 


Cabot,  Dr.  Arthur  T.,  Boston. 

fCadness,  John,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Cains,  William,  South  Boston. 

Calder,  Augustus  P.,  Boston. 

Cameron,  Robert,  Cambridge. 

Campbell,  Francis,  Cambridge. 

Capeo.  John,  Boston. 

Carlton,  Samuel  A.,  Boston. 

Carr,  Hon.  John,  Roxbury. 

Carter,  Charles  N.,  Boston. 

Carter,  Miss  Maria  E.,  Woburn. 

Cart  Wright,  George,  Dedham. 

Casas,  W.  B.  de  las,  Maiden. 

Chad  bourne,  Marshall  W.,  East 
Watertown. 

Chaffin,  John  C,  Newton. 

Chamberlain,  Cbauncj  W.,  Brook" 
line. 

fChase,  Andrew  J.,  Lynn. 

Chase,  Daniel  E  ,  Somerville. 

Chase,  George  B.,  Dedham. 

Chase,  William  M  ,  Dorchester. 

Cheney,  Amos  P.,  Natick. 

Cheney,  Mrs.  Klizabeth  S.,  Welles- 
ley. 

ChiKls,  Nathaniel  R..  Boston. 

Choate,  Charles  F.,  Southborough. 

Christie,  William,  Chelsea. 

Claflin,  Hon.  William.  Xewtonville. 

Clapp,  Edward  B.,  Dorchester. 

Clapp,  James  H.,  Dorchester. 

Clap]),  William  C.,  Dorchester. 

Chirk.  Benjamin  C.,  Boston. 

Clark,  B.  Preston,  Cohasset. 

(,'hirk,  Miss  Eleanor  J.,  Pomfret 
Centre,  Conn. 

ClarK,  J.  Warren.  Rockville. 

Clarke,  Miss  Cora  H.,  Boston. 

Clarke,  Eliot  C,  Boston. 

CIcary,  Lawrence,  Roxbury. 

(MoukIi,  Micajah  Pratt,  Lynn. 

Cobb,  John  C,  Milton 

Coburn,  Isaac  E.,  Everett. 

Codman,  James  M.,  Brookline. 

Codman,  Ogden,  South  Lincoln. 

Cole,  Edward  E.,  Boston. 
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Collamore,  MisB  He4en,  Boston. 
Colton,  Samuel  H.,  Worcester. 
CoDverse,  Elisha  S.,  Maiden. 
Converse,  Col.  H.  E.,  Maiden. 
Coolidge,  Joshua,  Mount  Auburn. 
Ooolidge,  J.  Randolph,  Chestnut  Hill. 
Coolidge,  Mrs.   J.   Randolph,  Chest- 
nut Hill. 
Coolidge,  T.  Jefferson,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Cottle,  Henry  C,  Boston. 
Cowing,  Walter  H.,  Brookline. 
Coz,  Thomas  A.,  Dorchester. 
Coy,  Samuel  I.,  Boston. 
Crane,  Zenas,  Dalton. 
Crawford,  Dr.  Sarah  M.,  Roxbury. 
Crocker,  Hon.  George  G.,  Boston. 
Crocker,  Miss  S.  H.,  Boston. 
Crosby,  George  E.,  West  Medford. 
Crowell,  Randall  H.,  Watertown. 
Curtis,  Charles  F.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Curtis,  Charles  P.,  Swampscott. 
Curtis,  Charles  P.,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Cushing,  Livingston,  Weston. 
Cushing,  Robert  M.,  Boston. 
Cutting,  Gen.  Walter,  Pittsfield. 

t  Daggett,  Henry  C,  Boston. 
Dalton,  Charles  H.,  Beverly. 
Daly,  John  C,  Rozbury. 
Damon,  Frederick  W.,  Arlington. 
Dana,  Charles  B.,  Wellesley. 
Daniels.  Dr.  Edwin  A.,  Boston. 
Davenport,  Albert  M.,  East  Water- 
town. 
Davenport,  Edward,  Dorchester. 
Davenport,  George  E.,  Medford. 
Davis,  Edward  L.,  Worcester. 
Davis,  John,  Lowell. 
Davis,  L.  Shannon,  Brookline. 
Dawson,  Jackson  T.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Dee,  Thomas  W.,  Cambridge. 
Denny,  Clarence  H.,  Boston. 
Denton,  Eben,  Dorchester. 
Dewson,  Francis  A.,  Newtonville. 
Dexter,  F.  Gordon.  Boston. 
Dexter,  George,  Beverly. 


Dike,  Charles  C,  Stoneham. 
Doliber,  Thomas,  Brookline. 
Donald,  William,  West  Roxbury. 
Donaldson,  James,  Rozbury. 
Dorr,  George,  Dorchester. 
Dove,  George  W.  W.,  Andover. 
Dowse,  William  B.  H.,  West  Newton. 
Draper,  Hon.  Eben  S.,  Hopedale. 
Draper,  George  A'..  Hopedale. 
Dreer,  William  F.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dumaresq,  Herbert,  Chestnut  Hill. 
Duncan,  James  L.,  Chelsea. 
Dunlap,  James  H.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Durant,  William,  Boston. 
Dnrfee,  George  B.,  Fall  River. 
Dutcher,  Frank  J.,  Hopedale. 
Dwight,  Theodore  F.,  Kendal  Green. 

Eaton,  Horace,  Cambridge. 
Edgar,  William  W.,  Waverly. 
Eldredge,  H.  Fisher,  Boston. 
t  Eldridge,  E.  H.,  Roxbury. 
EUicott,  Joseph  P.,  Boston. 
Elliot,  Mrs.  John  W.,  Boston. 
Elliott,  William  H.,  Brighton. 
Endicott,  William,  Boston. 
Endicott,  William,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Endicott,  William  C.,  Jr.,  Danvers. 
Endicott,  William  £.,  Canton. 
Estabrook,  Arthur  F.,  Boston. 
Ewell,  Warren,  Dorchester. 

Fairchild,  Charles,  Boston. 
Falconer,  William,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Farlow,  Lewis  H.,  Newton. 
Farlow ,  Mrs.  William  G. ,  Cambridge. 
Famsworth,  Mrs.  William,  Dedham. 
Farquhar,  James  F.  M.,  Roslindale. 
Farquhar.  John  K.  M.  L  ,  Roxbury. 
Farquhar,  Robert,  North  Cambridge. 
Faxon,  John,  Quincy. 
Fay,  H.  H.,  Wood's  HoU. 
Fay,  Joseph  S..  Jr.,  Wood*6  HoU. 
Fenno,  L.  Carteret,  Boston. 
Fessenden,  George  B.,  Allston. 
Fewkes,    Arthur  H.,  Newton   High- 
lands. 
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Finlayson,  Kenneth,  Brookline. 
Fisher,  James,  Roxbnry. 
Flaggy,  Augustus,  Boston. 
Fletcher,  George  V.,  Belmont. 
Fletcher,  J.  Henry,  Belmont. 
Fletcher,  John  W.,  Chelsea. 
Flint,  David  B.,  Boston. 
Foster,  Charles  H.  W.,  Brookline. 
Foster,  Francis  C,  Cambridge. 
Fottler,  John,  Jr.,  Dorchester. 
Fowle,  George  W.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Fowle,  William  B.,  Auburndale. 
French,      Miss     Caroline      L.     W., 

Boston. 
French,  Jonathan,  Boston. 
French,  S.  Waldo,  Jamaica  Plain. 
French,  W.  Clifford,  Cambridge. 
Frohock,  Roscoe  R.,  Maiden. 
Frost,  Irving  B.,  Belmont. 

Gallonpe,  Charles  W.,  Swampscott. 
Oalvin,  John,  Boston. 
Gardner,  George  A.,  Boston. 
Gardner,  George  P.,  Boston. 
Gardner,  John  L.,  Boston. 
Gardner,  Mrs.' John  L.,  Brookline. 
Gardner,  William  Amory,  Groton. 
Gaston,  William  A.,  Boston. 
Gibbs,  Wolcott,  M.D.,  Newport,  R.I. 
Gill,  George  B.,  Medford. 
Gillard,  William,  Dorchester. 
Gilmore,  £.  W.,  North  Easton. 
Gilson,  F.  Howard,  Wellesley  Hills. 
Glover,  Joseph  B.,  Boston. 
Goddard,  A.  Warren,  Brookline. 
Goddard,  Joseph,  Sharon. 
Goodell,  L.  W.,  Dwight. 
Gorham,  James  L.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
t  Gonld,  Samuel,  Boston. 
Gowing,     Mrs.     Clara    £.,    Kendal 

Green. 
Gray,  James,  Wellesley. 
Gray,  Mrs.  John  C,  Boston. 
Gregory,  Hon.  James  J.  H.,  Marble. 

head. 


Grew,  Edward  S.,  Boston. 
Grey,  Benjamin,  Maiden. 

Hadwen,  Obadiah  B.,  Worcester. 

Hale,  James  O.,  By  field. 

Hall,  Edwin  A.,  Cambridgeport. 

Hall,  George  A.,  Chelsea. 

Hall,  Jaekson  E.,  Boston. 

Hall,  Osborn  B.,  Maiden. 

Hall,  William  F.,  Brookline. 

Halliday,  William  H.,  South  Boston. 

Hammond,  Gardiner  G  ,  New  Lon- 
don, Conn. 

Hammond,  George  W.,  Boston. 

t  Harding,  George  W.,  Arlington. 

Harding,  Louis  B.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Hardy,  F.  D.,  Cambridgeport. 

Harlow,  James  F.,  Qoincy. 

Harris,  Charles,  Cambridge. 

Harris,  Thaddeus  William,  A.M.* 
Keene,  N.  H. 

Hartshorn,  Arthur  E.,  Worcester. 

Harwood,  George  Fred,  Newton. 

Haskell.  Edwin  B.,  Auburndale. 

Hastings,  Levi  W.,  Brookline. 

Hatch.  Mrs   C  S.,  North  Cambridge. 

Hatch,  Edward,  Boston. 

Haven.  Franklin,  Boston. 

Hawken,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Rockland, 
Me. 

Hay  ward,  George  P.,  Roxbury. 

t  Hazeltine,  Hazen,  Boston. 

Hemenway,  Augustus,  Canton. 

Hemenway,  Mrs.  Augustus,   Canton. 

Henshaw,  Joseph  P.  B.,  Boston. 

Henshaw,  Samuel,  Cambridge. 

Heurlin,  Julius,  South  Braintree. 

Hewett,  Miss  Mary  C,  Canton. 

Hews,  Albert  H.,  North  Cambridge. 

Higginson,  Francis  L.,  Boston. 

Hilbourn,  A.  J.,  Boston. 

Hill,  John,  Stoneham. 

Hittinger,  Jacob,  Mt.  Auburn. 

Hoar,  Samuel,  Concord. 

Hodgkins,  John  E.,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
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Hoitt.  Hon.  Charles  W.,  Nashua, 
N.  H. 

Hollinpsworth,  Amor  L.,  Milton. 

Hollingsworth,  Z   T.,  Boston. 

Hollie,  George  W.,  Grantville. 

H^lt.  Gustavus  C,  Belmont. 

Holt,  Mrs.  Stephen  A.,  Winchester. 

Holt,  William  W.,  Winchester. 

Hooper,  William,  Boston. 

Horner,  Mrs.  Charlotte  N.S.,  George- 
town. 

Hovey,  Charles  H.,  South  Pasadena^ 
Cal. 

Hovey,  Stillman  S.,  Woburn. 

Howard,  Joseph  W.,  Somerville. 

Hubbard,  Charles  Wells,  Weston. 

Hubbard  James  C,  Everett. 

Humphrey,  George  W.,  Dedham. 

Hunnewell,  Arthur,  Wellesley. 

Hunnewell,  Henry  Sargent,  Welles- 
ley. 

Hunnewell,  H.  Hollis,  Wellesley. 

Hunnewell,  Walter,  Wellesley. 

Hunt,  Dudley  F.,  Heading. 

Hunt,  Francis  W.,  Melrose. 

Hunt,  Franklin,  Charlestown,  N.  H. 

Hunt,  William  H  ,  Concord. 


Jack,  John  (reorge,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Jjickson.  Charles  L.,  Cambridge. 
Jackson,  Robert  T.,  Boston. 
James,  (Jeorge  Abbot,  Nahant. 
Janvrin,  William  S.,  Hovere. 
Jeffries.  William  A.,  Boston. 
Jenks,  Charles  W.,  Bedford. 
Johnson,  J.  Frank,  Maiden. 
Jones,  Jerome,  Brookline. 
Jones,  Dr.  Mury  K  ,  Boston. 
Jordan,  Eben  I)  ,  Boston. 
Jordan.  Henry  G.,  Hingham 
Jose,  Edwin  II.,  Cambridgeport. 


Kakas,  Edward.  West  Medford. 
Kellen,  William  V.,  Marion. 


Kelley,  George  B.,  JamaicH  Plain. 

Kendall,  D.  S.,  Woodstock,  Ont. 

Kendall,  Edward,  Cambridgeport. 

t  Kendall,  Joseph  K.,  San  Francisco^ 
Cal. 

Kendall,  Dr.  Walter  G  ,  Atlantic. 

Kendrick,  Mrs.  il.  P.,  Ailston. 

Kennedy,    George   G  ,    M.  I).,   Rox- 
bury. 
'   Kent,  John,  Chestnut  Hill. 

tKeyes,  E.  W.,  Denver,  Col. 

Keyes,  John  M.,  Concord. 

Kidder,  Charles  A.,  Southborough. 

Kidder,  Nathaniel  T.,  Milton. 

t  Kimball,  A.  P.,  Boston. 

Kimball,  David  P.,  Boston. 
i   King,  D.  Webster.  Boston. 
'.   Kingman,  Abner  A.,  Brookline. 
'   Kingman,  C.  D.,  Middleborough. 

Knapp,  Walter  H.,  Newtonville. 

Lamb,  Horatio  A.,  Milton. 
Lancaster,  Charles  B.,  Boston. 
Lanier,  Charles,  Lenox. 
Lawrence,  Amory  A  ,  Boston. 
Lawrence.  Amos  A.,  Boston. 
Lawrence,  James,  Groton. 
Lawrence,  John,  Groton. 
Lawrence,  Rt.  Rev.  William.  Boston. 
Learned,  Chjirles  A.,  Arlington. 
Lee,  Daniel  I).,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Lee,  F'rancis  IL,  Salem. 
Lee,  George  C,  Newton. 
Loesun,    Hon.    Joseph  R.,    Newton 

Centre. 
Lerame,  Frederick,  Charlestown. 
Leuchars,  Robert  B.,  Dorchester. 
Lewis,  Edwin  C  ,  Taunton. 
Lewis,  William  (i.,  Framingham. 
Lincoln,  George,  ilingiiam. 
Lincoln.  Col.  Solomon,  Boston. 
Little,  James  L..  Brookline. 
Litile,  John  Mason.  Swampscott 
Locke,  Isaac  II.,  Belmont. 
Lockwood.  Rhodes,  Boston. 
Lodge,  Richard  W.,  Boston. 
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Loftus,  John  P.,  Dorchester. 
Looinig,  Klihu  6.,  Bedford. 
Loring,  Augustus  P.,  Beverly. 
Loring,  Mrs.  William  Caleb,  Beverly. 
Lothrop,  William  S.  H  ,  Boston, 
t  Lowder,  John,  Watertowu. 
Lowell,  Abbott  Lawrence,  Boston. 
Luke,  Otis  H.,  Brookline. 
Lumb,  William,  Boston. 
Lunt,  William  W.,  Hingham. 
Lyman,  George  H.,  Wareham. 
Lyman,  Mrs.  Theodore,  Brookline. 

Mabbett,  George,  Plymouth. 
Mackie,  George,  M.  D.,  Attleboro. 
t  Mahoney,  John,  Boston. 
Mallett,  E.  B.,  Jr.,  Freeport,  Me. 
Mann,  James  F.,  Ipswich. 
Manning,  Jacob  W.,  Heading. 
Manning,  J.  Woodward.  Reading. 
Manning,  Mrs.  Lydia  B.,  Reading. 
Manning,  Robert,  Salem. 
Manning,  Warren  H.,  Brookline. 
Marshall,  Frederick  F.,  Everett. 
Marston,  Howard,  Boston. 
Mason,  Miss  Ellen  F.,  Boston. 
Mason,  Col.  Frederick,  Taunton. 
Matthews,  Nathan,  Boston. 
May,  Frederick  W.  G  ,  Boston. 
McCarty,  Timothy,  Providence,  R.  I. 
McWilliam,  George,  Whitinsviile. 
Melvin,  James  C,  West  Newton. 
Merriam,  Charles,  Boston. 
Merriam,  Herbert,  Weston. 
Merrill,  Hon.  Moody,  Roxhury. 
Metivier,  James,  Cambridge. 
Milmore,  Mrs,  Joseph,    Wasliington, 

D.  C. 
Minot,  Charles  S.,  Milton. 
Minton,  James,  Boston. 
Mitton,  PMward  J.,  Brookline. 
Mixter,  George,  Boston. 
Monteith,  David,  Dedham. 
Montgomery,  Alexander,  Natick. 
Moore,  John  H.,  Concord. 
Morgan,  George  H.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Morse,  John  T.,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Morse,  Robert  M.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Moseley,  Charles  H.,  Dorchester. 
Mudge,     George     A.,     Portsmouth, 
N.  H. 

i   Murphy,  William  Bowen,  Boston. 
Murray,  Peter,  Fairhaven. 
Mutch,  John,  Brookline. 

Nevins,  Mrs.  David,  Methuen. 
Newman,  John  R.,  Winchester. 
Newton,  Rev.  William  W.,  Pittsfield. 
Nickerson,  George  A.,  Dedham. 
Nickerson,  Mrs.  George  A.,  Dedham. 
Norton,  Charles  W.,  Allston. 
Norton,  Edward  E  ,  Boston. 

Oakman,  Hiram  A.,  North  Marsh- 
field. 

Olmsted,  Frederick  Law,  Jr.,  Brook- 
line. 

Olmsted,  John  C,  Brookline. 

Orpet,  Edward  O.,  South  Lancaster. 

Page,  Mrs.  Henrietta,  Boston. 

Paige,  Clifton  H.,  Mattapan. 

Parker,  Augustus,  Roxbury. 

Parker,  Charles  W.,  Boston. 

Parkman,  Henry,  Boston. 

Parsons,  John  E.,  Lenox. 

Partridge,  Horace,  North  Cambridge. 

Patten,  Marcellus  A.,  Tewksbury. 

Paul,  Alfred  W.,  Dighton. 

Peabody,  Francis  H.,  Boston. 

Peabody,  George  A.,Danvcr8. 

Peabody,  Jolin  K.,  Salem. 

Pcahody,  S.  Endicott,  Salem. 

Peck,  O.  H.,  Denver,  Col. 

Peck,  William  G  ,  Arlington. 

Peirce,  Miss  Marion  W.,  Topsfield. 

t  Perry,  George  W.,  Maiden. 

Pfaff,  Col.  Cniarlea,  South  Framing- 
bam. 

Philbrick,  William  D.,  Newton 
Centre. 

Phillips,  John  C,  North  Beverly. 

Phillips,  Mrs.  John  C, North  Beverly. 
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Phillips,  William,  North  Bererly. 
Pierce,  Dean,  Brookline. 
Pierce,  Elisha  N.,  Waltham. 
Pierce,  George  Francis,  Neponset. 
Pond,  Preston,  Winchester. 
Poor,  JohnR.,  Brookline. 
Pope,  Col.  Albert  A.,  Cohasset. 
Porter,  Alexander  S.,  Boston. 
Porter,  James  C,  Wollaston. 
Porter,  Hon.  Joseph  S.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
Prang,  Louis,  Roxbnrj. 
Pratt,  Laban,  Dorchester. 
Pratt,  Lucius  G.,  West  Newton. 
Pratt,  Robert  M.,  Boston. 
Prendergast.  J.  M.,  Boston. 
Prescott,  Eben  C,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pringle,  Cyrus  G.,  Charlotte,  Vt. 
Proutj,  Gardner,  Littleton. 
Putnam,  George,  Manchester. 
Putnam,  George  J.,  Brookline. 
Putnam,  Joshua  H.,  Newton  Centre. 

Quinby,  Hosea  M.,  M.D.,  Worces- 
ter. 

Raddin,  Ererett  W.,  North  Cam- 
bridge. 

Rand,  Miss  Elizabeth  L.,  Newton 
Highlands. 

Rand,  Harry  S.,  North  Cambridge. 

Rand,  Oliver  J.,  Cambridgeport. 

Rawson,  Warren  W.,  Arlington. 

Ray,  James  F.,  Franklin. 

Raymond,  Walter,  Boston. 

Read,  Charles  A.,  Manchester. 

Reardon,  John  B.,  Boston 

Reed,  Henry  R.,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Rioe,  George  C,  Worcester. 

Richards,  John  J.,  Boston. 

Richardson,  Charles  E.,  Cambridge. 

Richardson,  Dr.  William  L.,  Boston. 

Rinn,  J.  Ph.,  Boston. 

Ripley,  Charles,  Dorchester. 

Ripley,  Ebed  L.,  Hingham  Centre. 

Robbins,  I.  Gilbert,  Melrose  High- 
lands. 


Robinson.  John,  Salem. 
Robinson  Joseph  B  ,  Dorchester. 
Robinson,  Warren  J.,  Somerrille. 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Jacob  C,  Peabody. 
Roland,  Thomas,  Nahant. 
Roy,  David  Frank,  Maiden. 
Ruddick.  William  H.,   M.D.,  South 

Boston. 
Rarsell,  George,  Woburn. 
Russell,  James  S.,  Milton. 
Russell,  Hon.  Jihn  E.,  Leicester. 
Russell,  Walter,  Arlington. 

Salisbury,  William  C.  G.,  Brookline. 

Salton stall,  Richard  M.,  Newton. 

Sanford,  OliTer  S.,  Hyde  Park. 

Sanger,  Mrs.  George  P.,  Boston. 

Sargent,  Andrew  Robeson,  Brook- 
line. 

Sargent,  Charles  S.,  Brookline. 

Sargent,  Mrs.  Charles  S.,  Brookline. 

Sargent,  Mrs.  Francis  W.,  Wellesley. 

Sawtelle,  Eli  A.,  Boston. 

Sawyer,  Timothv  T.,  Boston. 

Scorgie,  James  C  ,  Cambridge. 

t  Scott,  Charles,  Newton. 

Sears,  Miss  Clara  E.,  Boston. 

Sears,  Miss  Emily  E.,  Boston. 

Sears,  Dr.  Henry  F.,  Boston. 

Sears,  J.  Montgomery,  Boston. 

Sears,  Mrs.  J.  Montgomery,  Boston. 

Shaler,  Nathaniel  S.,  Cambridge. 

Sharp,  Miss  Helen,  Boston. 

Shaw,  Christopher  C,  Milford,  N.  H. 

Shaw,  Francis,  Way  land. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Robert  G.,  Wellesley. 

Sherman,  William  H.,  Boston. 

Shorey,  John  L.,  Lynn. 

Shuman,  Hon.  A.,RozbQry. 

Sias,  Charles  D.,  Wenham. 

Siebrecht,  H.  A.,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 

Simpkins,  Miss  Mabel,  Yarmouth. 

Skinner,  Francis,  Boston. 

Skinner,  Francis,  Jr.,  Boston. 

Sleeper,  Henry  Davis,  Boston. 
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Smith,  Archibald,   West  Somerville. 
Smith,  Calvin  W.,  Wellesley  Hills. 
Smith,  Charles    H.,    Newton   High- 
lands. 

Smith,  Charles  S.,  Lincoln. 

Smith,   Edward  N.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Smith,  George  O.,  East  Lexington. 

Smith,  Thomas  Page.  Waltham. 

Snow,  Eugene  A.,  Melrose. 

Snow,  Samuel  T.,  Cohasset. 

Sohier,  Col.  William  D.,  Beverly. 

Souther,  Charles  H.,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Spaulding,  Edward,  West  Newton. 

Speare,  Alden,  Newton  Centre. 

Spooner,  William  H.,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Sprague,  Hon.  Charles  F.,  Brookline. 

Sprague,  Isaac,  Wellesley  Hills. 

Springall,  George,  Maiden.  . 

Stearns,  Frank  W.,  Newton. 

Stedman,  Henry  K.,  M.  !>.,  lioslin- 
dale. 

Stevens,  Hon.  Moses  T.,  Andover. 

Stewart,  William  J.,  Winchester. 

Stone,  Charles  W.,  Boston. 

Stone,  Prof.  George  E.,  Amherst. 

Stone,  George  F.,  Chestnut  Hill. 

Strater,  Heiman,  Koxbury. 

Strong,  William  C,  Waban. 

Swain,  Charles  E.,  Koxbury. 

Sweet,  Everell  F.,  Maiden. 

Talbot,  Mrs.  I.  Tisdale,  Boston. 
Tarbell,  George  G.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Taylor,  Charles  H.,  Boston. 
Taylor,  Horace  B.,  Portland,  Me. 
Temple,  Felker  L.,  Boston. 
Tenney,  C.  H.,  Methuen. 
Thayer,  Bayard,  Lancaster. 

Thayer,  Mrs.  Bayard,  Lancaster. 

Thayer,  Eugene  V.  R.,  South  Lan- 
caster. 

Thayer,  Mrs.  Eugene  V.  R.,  South 
Lancaster. 

Thayer,  John  E.,  South  Lancaster. 


Thayer,  Mrs.  John  E.,  South  Lan- 
caster. 

Thayer,  Nathaniel,  Lancaster. 

Thayer,  Mrs.  Nathaniel,  Lancaster. 

Thayer,  S.  V.  R.,  Boston. 

Thayer,  Mrs.  8.  V.  R.,  Boston. 

Thiemann,  Hermann,  Manchester. 

Thomas,  W.  B.,  Manchester. 

Thurlow,  Thomas  C,  West  New- 
bury. 

Tilton,  Stephen  W.,  Roxbury. 

Todd,  John,  Hingham. 

Tolman,  Benjamin,  Concord. 

Tolman,  Miss  Harriet  S.,  Boston. 

Toppan,  Roland  W.,  Maiden. 

Torrey,  Everett,  Charlestown. 

Tower,  Miss  Ellen  May,  Lexington. 

Travis,  Charles  B.,  Brighton. 

Trepess,  Samuel  J.,  Glencove,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

Tucker,  Lawrence,  Boston. 

t  Turner,  John  M.,  Dorchester. 

Turner,  Roswell  W.,  Boston. 

Vander-Woerd,  Charles,  Waltham. 
Vaughan,  William  Warren,  Boston. 
Vinal,  Miss  Mary  L.,  Somerville. 

Wakefield,  E.  H.,  Cambridge. 

Walcott,  Henry  P.,  M.D., Cambridge. 

Waldo,  C.  Sidney,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Wales,  George  O.,  Braintree. 

Walker,  Miss  Mary  Sophia,  Wal- 
tham. 

Walley,  Mrs.  W.  P.,  Boston. 

Walsh,  Michael  H.,  Wood's  Holl. 

Waltham,  George  C,  Dorchester. 

Walton,  Daniel  G.,  Wakefield. 

Ward,  Francis  Jackson,  Roxbury. 

Ward,  John,  Newton  Centre. 

Ware,  Benjamin  P.,  Clifton. 

Ware,  Miss  Mary  L.,  Boston. 

Warren,  Samuel  D.,  Dedham. 

Washburn,  Andrew,  Hyde  Hark. 

Watson,  Benjamin  M.,  Jamaica 
Plain.; 
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Phillips,  William,  North  fieverly. 
Pierce,  Dean,  Brookline. 
Pierce,  Elisha  N.,  Waltham. 
Pierce,  George  Francis,  Neponset. 
Pond,  Preston,  Winchester. 
Poor,  JohnR.,  Brookline. 
Pope,  Col.  Albert  A.,  Cohasset. 
Porter,  Alexander  S.,  Boston. 
Porter,  James  C,  WoUaston. 
Porter,  Hon.  Joseph  S.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
Prang,  Louis,  Rozbury. 
Pratt,  Laban,  Dorchester. 
Pratt,  Lucius  G.,  West  Newton. 
Pratt,  Robert  M.,  Boston. 
Prendergast,  J.  M.,  Beston. 
Prescott,  Eben  C,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pringle,  Cyrus  G.,  Charlotte,  Vt. 
Prouty,  Gardner,  Littleton. 
Putnam,  George,  Manchester. 
Putnam,  George  J.,  Brookline. 
Putnam,  Joshua  H.,  Newton  Centre. 

Quinby,  Hosea  M.,  M.D.,  Worces- 
ter. 

Raddin,  Everett  W.,  North  Cam- 
bridge. 

Rand,  Miss  Elizabeth  L.,  Newton 
Highlands. 

Rand,  Harry  S.,  North  Cambridge. 

Rand,  Oliver  J.,  Cambridgeport. 

Rawson,  Warren  W.,  Arlington. 

Ray,  James  F.,  Franklin. 

Raymond,  Walter,  Boston. 

Read,  Charles  A.,  Manchester. 

Reardon,  John  B.,  Boston 

Reed,  Henry  R.,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Rioe,  George  C,  Worcester. 

Richards,  John  J.,  Boston. 

Richardson,  Charles  E.,  Cambridge. 

Richardson,  Dr.  William  L..  Boston. 

Rinn,  J.  Ph.,  Boston. 

Ripley,  Charles,  Dorchester. 

Ripley,  Ebed  L.,  Hingham  Centre. 

Robbins,  I.  Gilbert,  Melrose  High- 
lands. 


Robinson,  John,  Salem. 
Robinson  Joseph  B  ,  Dorchester. 
Robinson,  Warren  J.,  Somerville. 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Jacob  C.,  Peabody. 
Roland,  Thomas,  Nahant. 
Roy,  David  Frank,  Maiden. 
Ruddick,  William  H.,   M.D.,  Sooth 

Boston. 
Ropsell,  George,  Woburn. 
Russell,  James  S.,  Milton. 
Russell,  Hon.  J9hn  E.,  Leicester. 
Russell,  Walter,  Arlington. 

Salisbury,  William  C.  G.,  Brookline. 

Saltonstall,  Richard  M.,  Newton. 

Sanford,  Oliver  S.,  Hyde  Park. 

Sanger,  Mrs.  George  P.,  Boston. 

Sargent,  Andrew  Robeson,  Brook- 
line. 

Sargent,  Charles  8.,  Brookline. 

Sargent,  Mrs.  Charles  S.,  Brookline. 

Sargent,  Mrs.  Francis  W.,  Wellesley. 

Sawtelle,  Eli  A.,  Boston. 

Sawyer.  Timothy  T.,  Boston. 

Scorgie,  James  C  ,  Cambridge. 

t  Scott,  Charles,  Newton. 

Sears,  Miss  Clara  E.,  Boston. 

Sears,  Miss  Emily  B.,  Boston. 

Sears,  Dr.  Henry  F.,  Boston. 

Sears,  J.  Montgomery,  Boston. 

Sears,  Mrs.  J.  Montgomery,  Boston. 

Shaler,  Nathaniel  S.,  Cambridge. 

Sharp,  Miss  Helen,  Boston. 

Shaw,  Christopher  C,  Milford,  N.  H. 

Shaw,  Francis,  Wayland. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Robert  G.,  Wellesley. 

Sherman,  William  H.,  Boston. 

Shorey,  John  L.,  Lynn. 

Shuman,  Hon.  A.,Rozbury. 

Sias,  Charles  D.,  Wenham. 

Siebrecht,  H.  A.,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 

Simpkins,  Miss  Mabel,  Yarmouth. 

Skinner,  Francis,  Boston. 

Skinner,  Francis,  Jr.,  Boston. 

Sleeper,  Henry  Davis,  Boston. 
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Smith,  Archibald,  West  Somerville. 
Smith,  Calvin  W.,  Wellesley  Hills. 

Smith,  Charles  H.,  Newton  High- 
lands. 

Smith,  Charles  S.,  Lincoln. 

Smith,  Edward  N.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Smith,  George  O.,  East  Lexington. 

Smith,  Thomas  Page,  Waltham. 

Snow,  Eugene  A.,  Melrose. 

Snow,  Samuel  T.,  Cohasset. 

Sohier,  Col.  William  D.,  Beverly. 

Souther,  Charles  H.,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Spaulding,  Edward,  West  Newton. 

Speare,  Alden,  Newton  Centre. 

Spooner,  William  H.,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Sprague,  Hon.  Charles  F.,  Brookline. 

Spragne,  Isaac,  Wellesley  Hills.  ^ 

Springall,  George,  Maiden.  . 

Stearns,  Frank  W.,  Newton. 

Stedman,  Henry  K.,  M.  D.,  Koslin- 
dale. 

Stevens,  Hon.  Moses  T.,  Andover. 

Stewart,  William  J.,  Winchester. 

Stone,  Charles  W.,  Boston. 

Stone,  Prof.  George  E.,  Amherst. 

Stone,  George  F.,  Chestnut  Hill. 

Straier,  Heiman,  Uozbury. 

Strong,  William  C,  Waban. 

Swain,  Charles  E.,  Roxbury. 

Sweet,  Everell  F.,  Maiden. 

Talbot,  Mrs.  I.  Tisdale,  Boston. 
Tarbeli,  George  G.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Taylor,  Charles  H.,  Boston. 
Taylor,  Horace  B.,  Portland,  Me. 
Temple,  Felker  L.,  Boston. 
Tenney,  C.  H.,  Methuen. 
Thayer,  Bayard,  Lancaster. 

Thayer,  Mrs.  Bayard,  Lancaster. 

Thayer,  Eugene  V.  R.,  South  Lan- 
caster. 

Thayer,  Mrs.  Eugene  V.  R.,  South 
Lancaster. 

Thayer,  John  E.,  South  Lancaster. 


Thayer,  Mrs.  John  E.,  South  Lan- 
caster. 

Thayer,  Nathaniel,  Lancaster. 

Thayer,  Mrs.  Nathaniel,  Lancaster. 

Thayer,  S.  V.  R.,  Boston. 

Thayer,  Mrs.  S.  V.  R.,  Boston. 

Thiemann,  Hermann,  Manchester. 

Thomas,  W.  B.,  Manchester. 

Thurlow,  Thomas  C,  West  New- 
bury. 

Tilton,  Stephen  W.,  Roxbury. 

Todd,  John,  Hingham. 

Tolman,  Benjamin,  Concord. 

Tolman,  Miss  Harriet  S.,  Boston. 

Toppan,  Roland  W.,  Maiden. 

Torrey,  Everett,  Charlestown. 

Tower,  Miss  Ellen  May,  Lexington. 

Travis,  Charles  B.,  Brighton. 

Trepess,  Samuel  J.,  Glencove,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

Tucker,  Lawrence,  Boston. 

t  Turner,  John  M.,  Dorchester. 

Turner,  Roswell  W.,  Boston. 

Vander-Woerd,  Charles,  Waltham. 
Vaugban,  William  Warren,  Boston. 
Vinal,  Miss  Mary  L.,  Somerville. 

Wakefield,  E.  H.,  Cambridge. 

Walcott,  Henry  P.,  M.D., Cambridge. 

Waldo,  C.  Sidney,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Wales,  George  O.,  Braintree. 

Walker,  Miss  Mary  Sophia,  Wal- 
tham. 

Walley,  Mrs.  W.  P.,  Boston. 

Walsh,  Michael  H.,  Wood's  Holl. 

Waltham,  George  C,  Dorchester. 

Walton,  Daniel  G.,  Wakefield. 

Ward,  Francis  Jackson,  Roxbury. 

Ward,  John,  Newton  Centre. 

Ware,  Benjamin  P.,  Clifton. 

Ware,  Miss  Mary  L.,  Boston. 

Warrec,  Samuel  D.,  Dedham. 

Washburn,  Andrew,  Hyde  Hark. 

Watson,  Benjamin  M.,  Jamaica 
Plain.; 
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Watson,  Thomfts  A.,  East  Braintree. 
Watts,  Isaac,  Warerly. 
Webber,  Aaron  D.',  Boston. 
Webster*  Hollis,  Cambridge, 
Weld,   Christopher  Minot,    Jamaica 

Plain. 
Weld,  George  W.,  Boston. 
Weld,  Richard  H.,  Boston. 
Weld,  Gen.  Stephen  M.,  Dedham. 
West,  Mrs.  Maria  L..  Neponset. 
Weston,  Seth,  Chelsea. 
Wheeler,  Frank,  Concord. 
Wheeler,  James,  Brookline. 
Wheeler,  Wilfred,  Concord. 
Wheelwright,  A.  C,  Brookline. 
Wheelwright,  Edmund  M.,  Boston. 
Whitcomb,  William  B.,  Medford. 
White,  Francis  A.,  Brookline. 
White,  George  R.,  Boston. 
White,  Joseph  H.,  Brookline. 
Whitney,  Arthur  E.,  Winchester. 
Whitney,  Ellerton  P.,  Milton. 
Whitney,  Henry  M.,  Cohasset. 
Whittier,  George  E.,  Groton. 
Whittier,  William  Benjamin,  South 
Framingham. 


Wiggleiworth,  George,  Milton. 
Wilbur,  George  B.,  West  Newton. 
Wilder,  Edward  Baker,  Dorchester. 
Wilder,  Henry  A.,  Maiden. 
Willard,  E.  W.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Wilcutt,  Levi  L.,  Brookline. 
Williams,  Miss   Adelia  Coffin,  Roz- 

bury. 
Williams,  Benjamin  B.,  Boston. 
Williams,  John  Davis,  Boston. 
Williams,  Philander,  Taunton. 
Willis.  George  W.,  Chelsea. 
Willis,  Joshua  C,  Roxbury. 
Wilson,  Col.  Henry  W.,  Boston. 
Wilson,  William  Power,  Boston. 
Winthrop,  Robert  C,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Wood,  Edmund  M.,  Natick. 
Wood,  William  K.,  West  Newton. 
Woods,  Henry,  Boston. 
Wright,  George  C,  West  Acton. 
Wright,  John  O.,  Brookline. 
Wyman,  Oliver  B.,  Shrewsbury. 
Wyman,  Windsor  H.,  North  Abing- 

ton. 


ANNUAL  MEMBEHS. 


Members  of  the  Society  and  all  other  persons  who  may  know  of  deaths^ 
changes  of  residence^  or  other  circumstances  showing  that  the  following  list 
is  inaccurate  in  any  particular^  will  confer  a  favor  by  promptly  communi- 
eating  to  the  Secretary  the  needed  corrections. 


Allen,  Charles  L.,  Floral  Park,  N.Y. 
Alles,  William  H.,  Cbe^tnut  Hill. 
Anderson,  George  M.,  Milton. 
Arnold,    Miss    Sarah     L.,     Newton 

Centre. 
Atkinson,  Edward,  Brookline. 
Ajres,  Miss  Helen  F.,  Medford. 

Badlam,  William  H.,  Dorchester. 

Barker,  John  G.,  Melrose. 

Barr,  John,  Wellesley. 

Bigelow,     Arthur     J.,     Eastlake, 
Worcester. 

Bigelow,    Mrs.    Nancy    J.,     South- 
borough. 

Bird,  John  L.,  Dorchester. 

Blomberg,  Carl,  North  Easton. 

Bock,  William  A.,  North  Cambridge. 

Bolles,  William  P.,  M.D.,  Roxbury. 

Boyden,  Clarence  F.,  Taunton. 

Braman,  George  H.,  Newton. 

Breck,  Charles  H.,  Newton. 

BruntOD,  Frank,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Butler,  Edward,  Wellesley. 

Carpenter,  Frank  O.,  West  Roxbury. 
Carter,  Mrs.  Sarah  1).  J.,  Wilming- 
ton. 
Cary,  Miss  Alice  B.,  Lexington. 
Chase,  Joseph  S.,  Maiden. 
Chase,  Leverett  M.,  Roxbury. 
Chase,  Philip  A.,  Lynn. 
Chnbbuck,  Isaac  Y.,  Roxbury. 
Clapp,  Henry  L.,  Roxbury. 
Clark,  John  W.,  North  Hadley. 


Clark,  Joseph,  Manchester. 

Clark,  Theodore  M.,  NewtouTille. 

Clinkaberry,  Henry  T.,  Trenton, 
N.J. 

Coffin,  Abraham  B..  Winchester. 

Collins,  Frank  S.,  Maiden. 

Comley,  James,  Lexington. 

Coolidge,  David  H  ,  Jr. ,  Boston. 

Coolidge,  Dr.  Sumner,  East  Water- 
town. 

Cotter,  Lawrence,  Dorchester. 

Cotting,  Charles  U.,  Boston. 

Crosby,  J.  Allen,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Curtis,  Joseph  H.,  Boston. 

Curtis,  Louville,  Tyngsborough. 

Davis,  Frederick,  Boston. 

Davis,  Frederick  S.,  West  Roxbury. 

Dawson,  Charles  Jackson,  Newark, 

N.  J. 
Derby,  William  H.,  Revere. 
Dolbear,  Mrs.  Alice  J.,  College  Hill. 
Doran,  Enoch  E.,  Brookline. 
Dorr,  George  B.,  Boston. 
Doyle,  William  E.,  East  Cambridge. 
DufHey,  Daniel,  Brookline. 

Eastman,  Edmund  C,  Brookline. 
Eaton,  Warren  E.,  Reading. 
Endicott,  Miss  Charlotte  M  ,  Canton. 
Eustis,  William  Tracy,  Brookline. 
Ewell,  Marshall  F.,  Marshfteld  Hills. 

Fenno,  Warren,  Revere. 
I   Fisher,  Sewell,  Framingham. 
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Fitzgerald,  DeBmond,  Brookline. 
Fletcher,  Fred  W.,  Auburndale. 
Forbes,  William  H.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Francis,  George  E.,  M.D.,  Worces- 
ter. 
Frost,  Varnum,  Arlington. 
Fuller,  T.  Otis,  Needham. 

Gibbon,  Mr».  James  A.,  Boston. 
Gill,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Medford. 
Oilman,    Hon.    Virgil  C,    Nashua, 

N.  H. 
Grant,  Charles  E.,  Concord. 
Grew,  Henry  Sturgis,  Boston. 
Grey,  Robert  Melrose,  North  Easton. 
Grey,  Thomas  J.,  Chelsen. 

Hall,   Charles    H.,    M.D.,  Corning, 
Cal. 

Hall,  Stacy,  Boston. 

Hallstram,  Charles  W.,  Boston. 

Ham,  Fernald  E..  Burlington. 

Hargraves,    William     J.,     Jamaica 
Plain. 

Harris,  Frederick  L.,  Welle.%ley: 

Harrison,  C  S.,  York,  Nebraska. 

Harrison,   Thomas,    Melrose    High- 
lands. 

Hartwell,  Samuel,  Lincoln. 

Hatfield,  T.  D.,  Wellesley. 

Hersey,  Alfred  H.,  Hingham. 

Hersey,  Edmund,  Hingham. 

Heustis,  Warren  H.,  Belmont. 

Hill,  J.  Willard,  Belmont. 

Hinds,  Warren  D.,  Townsend. 

Hobbs,  George  M.,  Boston. 

Hollis,  George,  South  Weymouth. 

Houghton,  George  S.,  West  Newton. 

Howden,  Thomas,  Whitinsyille. 

Hubbard,  F.  Tracey,  Cambridge. 

Huston,  Miss  Katharine  W.,  Jamaica 
Plain. 

Ireland,  Robert  D.,  Winthrop. 

James,  Robert  Kent,  Dorchester. 
Jameson,  G.  W.,  East  Lexington. 


Keith,   Mrs.    Mary   R.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
Kelsey,  Harlan  P  ,  Boston. 
Kemp,  William  S.,  Brookline. 
Kennard,  Frederic  H.,  Brookline. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  CONSTITrXION  AND  BY-LAWS. 


SECTION  XXII. 
Life  Members. 


The  payment  of  thirty  dollari  shall  constitute  a  Life  Membership,  and 
exempt  the  member  from  all  future  assessments,  and  any  Annual  Member, 
having  paid  all  dues,  may  become  a  Life  Member  by  the  payment  of  twenty 
dollars  in  addition  thereto. 

Ankual  Membbeship. 

Every  Annual  Member,  before  he  receives  his  diploma,  or  exercises  the 
privileges  of  a  member,  shall  pay  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  as  an  admission  fee, 
and  shall  be  subject  afterwards  to  an  annual  assessment  of  two  dollars. 

SECTION  XXIII. 

Withdrawal  or  Discontinuance  of  Membership. 

Any  member  may  withdraw  from  the  Society,  on  giving  notice  to  the 
Treasurer  and  paying  the  amount  due  from  him  Any  member  who  shall 
neglect  for  the  space  of  two  years  to  pay  his  annual  assessment,  after  due 
notice  from  the  Treasurer,  shall  cease  to  be  a  member.  The  Treasurer 
shall  give  notice  of  such  withdrawals,  or  discontinuances  to  the  Secretary, 
who  shall  erase  such  members'  names  from  the  list. 

The  attention  of  Ann  ual  Members  is  particularly  coiled  to  Section  XXIII. 


HONOKAKY  MKMBERS. 


Members  and  corre»pondent»  of  the  Society  and  all  oiAer  persons  who 
may  know  of  deaths^  changes  of  residence^  or  other  cireumstaneet  showing 
thai  the  following  list  is  inaccurate  in  any  particular,  trill  confer  a  favor, 
by  promptly  communicating  to  the  Secretary  the  needed  corrections. 

Information,  or  any  clew  to  it^  is  especially  desired  in  regard  to  Joseph 
Maxwell,  elected  in  1830,  and  George  W.  Smith,  elected  in  1861. 


Hon.  Gborgb  S.  Boutwbll,  Groton. 

Clarbkce  H.  Clark,  Ez-Frestdent  of  the  Penneylvania  Horticalturml  So- 
ciety, Philadelphia. 

JosBPH  Jefferson,  Buzzard's  Day. 

Major  L.  A.  Hugubt-Latour,  M.  P.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Sir  Trbyoe  Lawrence,  President  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
London. 

Joseph  Maxwbll,  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Donald  G.  Mitchell,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hon.  J.  Sterlimo  Morton,  Ex-Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Nebraska  City, 
Neb. 

Baron  K.  Von  Ostbn  Sacken,  Heidelberg,  Germany. 

Samuel  B.  Parsons,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Hbnrt  S.  Pritchett,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Boston. 

Gborob  W.  Smith.  Boston. 

Albert  Viger,  President  of  the  National  Society  of  Horticulture  of  France, 
Paris. 

Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 


Mefnhef'M  and  eorrespondenii  of  the  Society  and  all  otker  persons  vJko 
may  know  of  deaths ,  changes  of  residence^  or  other  circumstances  showing 
thai  the  following  list  is  inaccurate  in  any  particular^  will  confer  a  favor 
by  promptly  reporting  to  the  Secretary  the  needed  corrections. 

Information,  or  any  clew  to  it^  is  especially  desired  in  regard  to  Alexander 
Burton,  elected  in  1829;  S.  Reynolds,  M.D.,  1832;  and  FrancU  Snmmerest 
(or  Sammerer),  18SS. 


^DOUAmD  Akdr£,  Editor-in-chief  of  the  Revne  Horticole,  Parii,  France. 
PROFB880R   L.  H.  Bailbt,  Hortlcnltural   Department,  Cornell  Univertity, 

Ithaca,  N.  T. 
JoBir  Gilbert  Bakbr,  F.  R.  8.,  F.  L.  S.,  Kew,  England. 
Cbarlbs  Baltbt,  President  de  la  Soci6t6  Horticole,  Vigaeronne,  et  Forei- 

ti^re  de  1*  Aube,  Troyes,  France. 
Pbtbr  Barr,  London,  England. 
Archibald  F.  Barror,  Turnham  Green,  London,  W. 
Napolbon  Baumann,  Bol wilier,  AUace. 
D.  W.  Bbadlb,  303  Crawford  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Propessor  William  J.  Bbal,  Agricultural  College,  Michigan. 
Prospbr  J.  Bbrckmans,  Ex-President  of  the  Americau  Pomological  Society, 

*  Augusta,  Ga. 
Charles  E.  Bbsrey,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Industrial  College 

of  the  Uuiversity  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 
Dr.  Ch.  Bolle,  Berlin,  Prussia. 
Col.  Gustavus  B.  Brackett,  Pomologist  to  the  United  States  Department 

•f  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
John  Croumbie  Brown,  LL.D.,  Haddington,  Scotland. 
Professor  J.  L.  Budd,  Ames,  Iowa. 
William  Bull,  Chelsea,  England. 

F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin,  Ireland. 
Albxamder  Burtor,  United  States  Consul  at  Cadiz,  Spain,  Philadelphia. 
Maxim E  Cornu,  Director  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris,  France. 
Daniel  T.  Cubtis,  Dorchester. 

Rev.  H.  Honywood  D'Ombrain,  Westwell  Vicarage,  Ashford,  Kent,  Eng- 
land. 
Sir  W.  T.  Tbiselton  Dyeb,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  F.  R.  S.,  Director  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  England. 
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PARKBtt  Eabls,  President  of  the  American  Horticnltnral  Society.  Rot  well, 

N.  M. 
Gbokob  Ellwamobr,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hbhbt  John  Elwbs,  F.  L.  S.,  F.  Z.  8.,  Colesborn,  Andorersford,  Glouces- 
tershire, England. 
William  6.  Fablow,  M.D.,  Professor    of   Crjptogamic  Botany,  Harvard 

UniTersity. 
B.  E.  Fernow,  Forestry  School,  Cornell  Unirersity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Hov.  Robbbt  W.  Fubbas,  Ex- President  of  the  Nebraska  State  Horticultaral 

Society,  Brownfille. 
Bbtbblt  T.  Galloway,  Horticulturist  and  Superintendent  of  Gardens  and 

Grounds  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 
Chablbs  a.  GoBSSMAiiB.  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Chemist  of  the  Hatch  Experiment 

Station  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst. 
Gbobob  L.  Goodalb,  M.D.,   Professor    of    Botany,    Harrard    Unirersity, 

Cambridge. 
Hbhbt  H.  Goodbll,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 

Amherst. 
Obadiah   B.  Hadwbii,  President  of  the  Worcester   County    Horticultural 

Society,  Worcester. 
PBorBtaoB  Btbon   D.  Halstbd,   Botanist  and   Horticulturist  at  the  New 

Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Pbovbssob  Cabl  Hahsen,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Agriculture,  Copenhagen, 

Denmark. 
J.  H.  Hart,  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Trinidad. 
Dr.  F.  M.  Hbxamer,  Editor  of  the  Americsn  Agriculturist,  New  York. 
J.  W.  Hoffmann,  Colored  State  University,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 
J.  C.  Holding,  Ex-Treasurer  and   Secretary  of  the  Cape   of  Good    Hope 

Agricultural  Society,  Cape  Town,  Africa. 
The  Vert  Rev.  S.  Reynolds  Hole,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Rochester,  Rochester, 

England. 
Sib  Joseph  Hooker,  K.C.S.I.,  The  Camp,  Sunoingdale,  England. 
JosiAH  HooPEs,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Gboboe  Husmann,  Napa,  Cal. 
Chablbs  Joly,  Honorary  Vice-President  of  the  Society  Nationale  d'Horti- 

culture  de  France,  Paris. 
SiB  George  Kino.  K.  C.  I.  E.,  M.  B.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Calcutta. 
Professor  William  R.  Lazenby,  Department  of  Horticulture  and  Forestry ; 

Secretary  College  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Columbus,  O. 
Max  Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden,  Germany. 
Victor  Lemoinb,  Nancy,  Prance. 

Db.  Peter  MacOwan,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cape  Town,  Africa. 
Dr.  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  Editor  of  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  London. 
Gbobgb  Maw,  Benthal,  Kinley,  Surrey,  England. 
T.  C.  Maxwell,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Thomas  Mbbhan,  Germantown,  Pa. 
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Dr.  Charles  Mohr,  Mobile,  Ala. 

F.  W.  MooRB,  A.  L.  S.,  Carator  of  the  Rojal  Botanic  Gardens.  GlaBnerin, 

Dublin,  Ireland. 
Dr.  Danikl  Morris,  CM  G  ,    D.Sc,  M.A.,  F.L.S  ,  Imperial   Department 

of  Agriculture,  Barbados. 
Gborob  Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Gdrdens,  Kew,  England. 
Petbr  Nt^viK,  Secretary  of  the  Norwegian  Horticnltural  Society,  Christiania. 
William  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  London,  N. 
Profbssor  D.  p.  Penh  allow,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Montreal, 

Canada. 
Hbnry  Probasco,  Cincinnati,  Oiiio. 
P.  T.  Qdivn,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Catali&rb  Enrico  Raousa,  Palermo,  Sicily. 
D.  Redmond,  St.  Nicholas,  Florida. 
S.  Reynolds,  M.D.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Benjamin  Lincoln  Robinson,  Ph.D.,  Curator  of  the  Gray  Herbariom  of 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge. 
William  Robinson,  Editor  of  Gardening'Illustrated,  London. 
William  Salwat,  Superintendent  of  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Edgar  Sanders,  Chicago,  111. 
William  R.  Smith,  Superintendent  of  the   Botanic   Garden,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
Robert  W.  Starr,  Port  William,  N.  S. 
Dr.  Joseph  Statman,  Leavenworth,  Ran. 
Francis  Summerest. 

William  Treleasb,  Director  of  the  Missouri  Botanic  Garden,  St.  Louis. 
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H.  J.  Veitch,  Chelsea,  England. 
William  Watson,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Rew,  England. 
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